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•T^HERE  is  a  kind  of  luck,  we  think,  in  the  inheritance  of  fame, 
•*■  as  well  as  of  more  substantial  possessions.  In  the  history 
of  ^eat  transactions,  there  are  always  some  fortunate  names 
that  come  instantl}^  to  the  lij;)s  of  all  the  world,  and  stick  close 
to  the  slightest  and  most  popular  recollections  of  the  event; — 
while  others,  at  least  as  well  entitled  to  that  distinction,  are  left 
without  honour  or  notoriety.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
of  Fortune's  caprices  in  the  distribution  of  historical  glory.  It 
is  a  case  at  least  as  common,  that  where  some  great  benefit  has 
been  conferred  on  society  by  the  joint  efforts  of  many,  some, 
who  have  had  but  a  light  share  of  the  labour,  run  away  with 
all  the  praise ;  while  the  chief  agents,  by  whose  spirit  and  zeal 
the  victory  was  hardly  won,  get  little  more  than  the  blame  which 
human  infirmity  has  made  inseparable  from  all  human  exer- 
tions,— and  are  left  to  ansvvcr  for  whatever  excesses  and  imper- 
fections an  ungrateful  posterity  may  discover  or  imagine  in  their 
proceedings. 

Among  the  many  who  have  suflfered  by  this  partiality  of  for- 
tune, we  scai'cely  know  any  one  to  whom  harder  measure  has 
l^een  dealt,  than  the  eminent  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
work  before  us.     In  the  reformed  island  of  Great  Britain,  no 
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honours  now  wait  on  the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  the  British 
reformers:  And,  even  among  us  zealous  Presbyterians  of  the 
North,  the  name  of  Knox,  to  whom  our  Presbyterian  Churcli  * 
is  indebted,  not  merely  for  its  establishment,  but  its  existence, 
3s  oftencr  remembered  for  reproach  than  for  veneration  : — and 
his  apostolical  zeal  and  sanctity,  his  heroic  courage,  his  learning, 
talents  and  accomplishments,  are  all  coldly  forgotten, — while  a 
thousand  tongues  are  still  ready  to  pour  out  their  censure  or  de- 
rision of  his  fierceness,  his  ambition,  and  his  bigotry.  Some 
part  of  this  injustice  we  must  probably  be  content  to  ascribe  to 
the  fatality  to  which  we  have  already  made  reference  j  but  some 
part  at  least  seems  to  admit  of  a  better  ex])lanation. 

The  Steuarts,  from  the  time  of  King  Charles  to  the  very  end 
of  the  dynasty,  were  no  great  enemies  to  Popery,  and  held  M 
Calvinism  in  mortal  abhorrence ; — in  the  last  of  which  propensi-  "9 
ties,  they  were  cordially  seconded  by  the  great,  rich,  learned 
and  polished  part  of  the  kingdom  to  which  they  had  transferred 
their  residence.  Calumnies  and  contumelies  of  all  kinds  were 
accordingly  poured  from  high  quarters,  and  for  a  long  course  of 
time,  upon  all  persons  of  this  persuasion  ;  and  no  ordinary  share 
of  odium  was  consequently  accumulated  on  the  head  of  the  great 
apostle  and  cham})ion  of  the  cause.  Even  after  Presbyterian  ism 
obtained  a  legal  establishment  at  the  Revolution,  a  good  deal  of 
this  feeling  continued  to  prevail  in  the  court  and  the  country 
of  England ;  and  the  Northern  part  of  the  island  was  partly 
despised,  and  partly  commiserated,  as  being  condemned  to  per- 
petual gloom,  discord  and  inelegance,  by  the  prevalence  of 
those  austere  and  illiberal  docrines,  which  had  been  so  long  im- 
puted to  John  Knox  and  his  followers.  While  there  was  little 
intercourse  between  the  kingdoms,  and  they  continued  sub- 
stantially divided  in  manners  and  character,  as  well  as  in  name 
and  in  laws,  this  scorn  and  antipathy  w^as  not  felt  as  a  great 
misfortune; — and  we  went  on,  thankfully  enjoying  our  reli- 
gion, and  satisfied  with  our  attainments,  without  troubling 
ourselves  very  much  about  the  opinion  of  our  neighbours. 
But  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  two  nations  came  to 
be  more  thoroughly  intermingled — when  our  gentry  aimed 
at  rivalling  the  elegance  and  civility  of  the  South ; — and,  a- 
bove  all,  when  our  writers  aspired  to  a  participation  in  their 
literary  honours,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  prudfent  to 
soften  this  cause  of  repulsion,  not  merely  by  representing  our 
modern  presbyterianism  as  a  very  mitigated  form  of  the  old 
distemper,  but  by  admitting,  in  a  great  measure,  the  justice 
of  the  charges  that  had  been  brought  against  its  original 
founders.  Despairing,  as  it  would  ap})ear,  to  conciliate  the  fa- 
vour of  oiir  English  brethren  to  the  spiiit  and  the  doctrines  which 
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they  had  ref)robated  so  violently  in  the.  person  of  Knox  and  \\U 
associates,  it  was  thought  wiser  to  ward  off  the  blow  from  our- 
selves, by  giving  up  those  victims  to  their  doom,  ancl  assent- 
ing, somewhat  too  readily,  to  the  sentence  by  which  they  were 
condenmed. — To  deliver  ourselves,  in  short,  from  the  imputa- 
tions of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  we  have  contracted  the  habit 
of  allowing  their  justice,  when  directed  against  the  founders  of 
our  national  establishment ;  and  ai*e  so  anxious  to  show  that 
Presbyterians  of  the  present  day  can  be  liberal  and  temperate^ 
that  we  do  not  scruple  to  renounce  all  pretensions  of  this  kind 
for  their  great  predecessors. 

This^  no  doubt,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  prejudices  that  still  sub- 
sist with  regard  to  the  character  of  our  reformer,  and  of  the  de- 
sertion of  M«/  cause  even  by  those  who  have  adopted  his  scheme 
of  reformation.  Two  other  circumstances,  however,  have  con- 
tributed in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  same  end  ; — one  isj 
his  supposed  rudeness  aiid  personal  hostility  to  the  unfortunate; 
princess  who  then  swayed  the  sceptre  of  his  native  country  j  and 
whose  cruel  sufferings,  and  celebrated  beauty,  seem  not  only  to 
liave  effaced  all  sense  of  her  crimes  from  the  mind  of  the  public, 
but  have  actually  caUed  forth,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
years,  the  zeal  and  chivalrous  defiance  of  a.  more  enthusiastic 
band  of  champions,  than  ever  were  mustered  for  her  defence  in 
her  lifetime.  80  high  indeed  has  this  spirit  been  raised,  by  the 
eloquence  of  some  of  her  advocates,  and  the  general  softening  of 
her  modern  historians,  that,  among  ordinary  readers  of  the 
story  of  those  times,  we  really  believe  that  many  more  will  be 
found  who  hate  and  abuse  Knox  for  having  made  Mary  weep 
in  the  issue  6^  some  of  their  conferences,  than  revere  or  ap- 
plaud him  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  ignominious 
bondage  of  Catholic  superstition.  The  other  circumstanct* 
which  has  contributed  to  defraud  Knox  of  the  popularity  he 
liad  so  dearly  earned,  is  the  persuasion,  that  it  was  by  his  ad- 
vice and  instigation  that  the  cathedrals,  and  other  splendid  re- 
ligious buildings,  were  thrown  down  throughout  the  country, 
and  all  the  visible  accompaniments  of  devotion  reduced  not  on- 
ly to  great  simplicity,  but  to  the  most  sordid  meanness.  The 
justice  of  the  imputation  shall  be  examined  hereafter  ; — at  prc^ 
ient,  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  it  seems  an  extraordinary 
reason  for  withholding  his  due  honour  from  a  reformer  of  reh- 
gion,  that  he  had  not  a  proper  regard  for  the  productions  of  the 
iine  arts. 

From  these,  or  from  other  causes,  however,  it  seems  to  be 
Undeniable,  that  the  prevailing  opinion  about  John  Knox,  even 
in  tliis  countrv,    has  come  to  be,  that  he  was  a  fierce  and 
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gloomy  bigot,  equally  a  foe  to  polite  learning,  and  innocent 
joyincnt ;  and  that,   not  satisfied  with  exposing  the  abuses 
the  Romish  superstitions,  he  laboured  to  substitute  for  the 
tional  religion  and  regulated  worship  of  enlightened  men,  tl 
ardent  and  unrectified  spirit  of  vulgar  enthusiasm,  da<hed  wi^ 
dreams  of  spiritual  and  political  independence,  and  all  the  ii 
practicabilities  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of  the  saints. 

How  unfair,  and  how  marvellously  incorrect  these  represent 
lions  are,  may  be  learned  from  the  perusal  of  the  book  before  u| 
— a  work  which  has  afforded  us  more  amusement  and  more  il 
struction,  than  any  thing  we  ever  read  upon  the  subject ;  ane 
which,  independent  of  its  theological  merits,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  by  far  the  best  piece  of  history  which  has  appear- 
ed since  the  commencement  of  our  critical  career.  It  is  ex- 
tremely f^ccurate,  learned,  and  concise,  and  at  the  same  time^ 
very  full  of  spirit  and  animation; — exhibiting,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
a  rare  union  of  the  patient  research  and  sober  judgment  which 
characterize  the  more  laborious  class  of  historians,  with  the 
boldness  of  thinking  and  force  of  imagination  which  is  sometime* 
substituted  in  their  place.  It  affords  us  very  great  pleasure  to 
bear  this  public  testimony  to  the  merits  of  a  writer  who  has  been 
hitherto  unknown,  we  believe,  to  the  Hterary  world  either  of 
this  or  the  neighbouring  country ; — of  whom,  or  of  whose  exist- 
ence at  least,  though  residing  in  the  same  city  with  ourselves, 
it  never  was  our  fortune  to  have  heard  till  his  volume  was  put 
into  our  hands ;  and  who  in  his  first  emergence  from  the  hum-* 
ble  obscurity  in  w^hich  he  has  pursued  the  studies  and  performed 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  has  presented  the  world  with  a  work, 
which  may  put  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  to  the  blush,  fov 
the  big  promises  they  have  broken,  and  the  vast  opportunities 
they  have  neglected.  Besides  the  printed  histories  and  tracts, 
relating  to  the  period  under  discussion,  the  author  had  the  pe- 
cuHar  advantage  of  possessing  a  large  collection  of  Knox's  let* 
ters ;  and  he  also  consulted,  most  laboriously,  the  manuscript 
histories  and  collections  of  Calderwood,  Row,  and  Wodrow, 
besides  a  great  multitude  of  other  manuscripts  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  or  in  possession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  We 
shall  now  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  a  short  view  of 
what  has  appeared  to  us  most  interesting  in  this  valuable  publi- 
cation,— with  such  slight  observations  as  it  has  suggested. 

John  Knox — or,  as  some  of  his  contemporaries,  with  a  lai^- 
dable  love  of  consonant;?,  and  dread  of  capitals,  are  pleased  to 
write  it,  *  johanne  kmnoxxe  ' — was  born  at  Haddington,  or  at 
Gifford,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1505,  of  j-espectable,  and  even  o- 
pulcnt  parents,  who  after  having  him  initiated  in  tiie  elements^ 
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f  learning  at  the  grammar  school  of  Haddington,  sent  him  to 
j)rosecute  his  studies  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  in  the 
^  car  1524' ;  where  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  Aristotehan  philosophy,  and  School  divinity.  Greek  was 
not  taught  at  that  time  in  any  Scotish  University ;  the  first 
public  school  for  it  having  been  estabhshed  at  Montrose  in  1534, 
under  the  patronage  of  Erskine  of  Dun.  Hebrew  was  not  taught 
till  after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  1560,  when 
John  Row,  the  Protestant  minister  of  Perth,  appears  to  have 
'  'i^ened  a  class  for  it. — Those  two  languages  Knox  afterwards  ac- 

lired  during  his  residence  on  the  Continent.  At  St  Andrews, 
iiowever,  he  became  so  great  a  proficient  in  the  dialectic  art, 
that  soon  after  obtaining  the  degree  of  Master,  he  was  allowed 
to  teach  a  class  of  philosophy  under  the  regular  regent ;  and 
was  advanced  to  priest's  orders,  and  ordained,  before  he  had 
attained  the  regular  age  for  that  dignity.  About  the  year  1532, 
the  study  of  St  Jerome  and  St  Augustine  led  him  to  the  diUr 
gent  i:)erusal  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  simple  language  of 
truth  recommended  itself  so  powerfully  to  his  manly  understand- 
ing, that,  from  that  time  forward,  he  renounced  the  study  of 
Scliolastic  divinity,  and  began  to  call  in  question  the  authority 
of  those  teachers  whom  he  had  been  hitlierto  contented  to  follow. 
Upon  looking  abroad,  indeed,  beyond  the  cloisters  of  his  col- 
lege, he  beheld  a  scene  of  corruption  that  might  h^ve  roused 
n  feebler  spirit  to  call  in  question  the  principles  from  which  it 
had  proceeded. 

The  Popery  which  prevailed  before  the  Reformation,  was  a 
very  different  sort  of  thing  from  that  which  now  prevails  in  the 
countries  which  have  retained  it ;  and  the  religion  and  practice 
of  those  who  most  abhor  the  Protestants,  have  been  purified  and 
reformed  by  their  example,  in  a  degree  which  makes  their  further 
reformation  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference, — Before  enter- 
ing upon  his  account  of  Knox's  labours  in  this  cause,  Mr  M'Cric 
lias  presented  his  readers  with  a  sketch  of  the  actual  state  of 
religion  in  Scotland  at  that  period,  which  we  do  think  entitled 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  our  dehverunce  was  worth  the  heavy  price  which 
our  ancestors  were  compelled  to  pay  for  it.  As  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  style  and  matter  of  the  book,  we  extract  a  part  of  this 
•«ummai*y. 

♦  The  corruptions  by  which  the  Christian  religion  was  universally 
depraved  before  the  Reformation,  had  grown  to  a  greater  height  in 
Scodand,  than  in  any  other  nation  widiin  the  pale  of  the  Western 
church.  Superstition  and  religious  imposture,  in  their  grossest 
forms,  gained  an  easy  admission  among  a  rude  and  ignorant  people. 
iiy  means  of  the?e,  the  clergy  attained  to  an  exorbitant  degree  ^f 
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opulence  and  power  ;  which  were  accompanied,  as  they  always  hayi 
been,  with  the  corruption  of  their  order,  and  of  the  wjiole  systei 
of  religion. 

*  The  full  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  belonged  to  the  clergy 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  their  num 
her,  who  had  the  command  of  the  whole  body.     Avarice,  ambitiom 
and  the  love  of  secular  pomp,  reigned  among  the  superior  order 
Bishops  and  Abbots  rivalled  the  first  nobility  in  magnificence,  an 
preceded  them  in  honours  :    they  %vere  Privy-Counsellors  and  Lord 
of  Session,  as  well  as  of  Parliament,  and  had  long  engrossed  th 
principal  offices  of  state.     A  vacant  bishopric  or  abbacy  called  fort 
powerful  competitors,  who  contended  for  it  as  for  a  principality  ( 
petty  kingdom  ;  it  was  obtained  by  similar  arts,  and  not  infrequen 
fy  taken  possession  of  by  the  same  wcipons.     Inferior  benefices  wer 
openly  put  to  sale,  or  bestowed  on  the  illiterate  and  unworthy  mi-i 
nions  of  courtiers  ;    on  dice-players,  strolling-bards,   and  the  has* 
tards  of  bishops.     Pluralities  were  multiplied  without  bounds,  am 
benefices  given  in  cowmcndam  were  kept  vacant,  during  the  life 
the  commendatory,  sometimes  during  several  lives,  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  extensive  parishes  of  all  provision  of  religious  service  ;  if  a 
deprivation  it  could  be  called,  at  a  time  when  the  cure  of  souls  was 
no  longer  regarded  as  attached  to  livings,  originally  endowed  for 
this  purpose.     There  was  not  such  a  thing  known  as  for  a  bishop  to 
preach ;  indeed,  I  scarce  recollect  a  single  instance  of  it,  mention- 
jed  in  history,  from  the  erection  of  the  regular   Scotish  Episcopate, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  *     The  practice  was  even 
gone  into  desuetude  among  all  the  secular  clergy,  and  was  wholly 
devolved  on  the  mendicant  monks,  who  employed  it  for  the  most 
mercenary  purposes.  '  ;  . 

*  The  lives  of  the  clergy,  exempted  from  secular  jurisdiction,  and 
corrupted  by  wealth  and  idleness,  were  become  a  scandal  to  reli- 
gion, and  an  outrage  on  decency.  While  they  professed  chastity, 
and  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties,  any  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical order  from  contracting  lawful  wedlock,  the  bishops  set  the 
example  of  the  most  shameless  profligacy  before  the  inferior  clergy ; 
avowedly  kept  their  harlots  ;  provided  their  natural  sons  with  bene- 
fices; and  gave  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  sons  of  the  no^ 
bility  and  principal  gentry  ;  many  of  whom  were  so  mean  as  to  con- 

*  *  One  exception  occurs,  and  must  not  be  omitted.  When  Creorge 
Wishart  was  preaching  in  Ayr,  Dunbar,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
took  possession  of  the  pulpit,  in  order  to  exclude  the  reformer. 
8ome  of  Wishart's  more  zealous  hearers  Would  have  dispossessed 
the  bishop,  but  the  reformer  would  not  suffer  them.  "  The  bishope 
preichit  to  his  jackmen,  and  to  sum  auld  boisses  of  the  toun.  The 
Foum  of  ail  his  sprraone  was\  Thei/  scy^  ive  soii(4  iweiche:  Qtihy  not  P 
Better  lait  thrijve  nor  nevir  thrijvc.  Had  7f.s  still  for  ynw  biscknjiey  (md 
tve  sail  proryde  better  ike  nixt  tyme^  **     Knox,  Hit^torie,  p.  44.' 
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taminate  the  blood  of  their  families  by  such  bage  alliances,  for  the 
sake  of  the  rich  dowries  which  they  brought,  f 

*  Through  the  blind  devotion  and  munificence  of  princes  and 
nobles,  monasteries,  those  nurseries  of  superstition  and  idleness, 
had  greatly  multiplied  in  the  nation  ;  and  though  they  had  univer- 
sally degenerated,  and  were  notoriously  become  the  haunts  of  lewd- 
ness and  debauchery,  it  was  deemed  impious  and  sacrilegious  to  re- 
duce their  number,  abridge  their  privileges,  or  alienate  Uieir  funds. 

*  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  respecting  religion  was  as  gross  as 
the  dissoluteness  of  their  morals.  Even  bishops  were  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  canon  of  their  faith, 
and  had  never  read  any  part  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  except  what 
mey  met  with  in  tlieir  missals. ' — *  Of  the  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
scarce  any  thing  remained  but  the  name.  Instead  of  being  directed 
to  offer  up  their  adorations  to  one  God,  the  people  were  taught  to 
to  divide  them  among  an  innumerable  company  of  inferior  objects. 
A  plurality  of  mediators  shared  the  honour  of  procuring  the  divine 
favour,  with  the  **  One  Mediator  between  God  and  man ;  '*  and 
more  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints, 
than  to  **  Him  whom  tlie  Father  heareth  always.  " — *  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  conceive  how  empty,  ridiculous,  and  wretched  those  ha- 
rangues were,  which  the  monks  delivered  for  sermons.  Legendary 
tales  concerning  the  founder  of  some  religious  order,  his  wonderful 
sanctity,  the  miracles  which  he  performed,  his  combats  with  the  de- 
vil, his  watchings,  fastings,  flagellations ;  the  virtues  of  holy  water, 
chrism,  crossing,  and  exorcism ;  the  horrors  of  purgatory,  with  the 
numbers  released  from  it  by  the  intercession,  of  some  powerful  saint ; 
these,  with  low  jests,  table-talk,  and  fireside  scandal,  fonned  the  fa- 
vourite topics  of  these  preachers,  and  were  served  up  to  the  people 
instead  of  the  pure,  solid,  and  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  * 
p.  14—21. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  well  be  contemplated  with- 
out an  eager  and  violent  desire  for  reformation  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, we  find,  that  so  early  as  1525  the  writings  of  Luther  had 
found  their  way  into  this  distant  country,  and  had  produced 
such  an  effect  as  to  give  an  alarm  to  the  clergy,  there  being  a 
Fpecial  act  of  Parliament  in  that  year  against  the  importation 
of  any  such  writings  into  Scotland, — '  a  kingdom, '  it  is  said, 
*  which  had  alwaies  bene  clene  of  all  sic  filth  and  vice.  *     In 


f  *  The  truth  is  registered  in  the  acts  of  Parliament ;  in  the  decrees 
of  their  own  councils,  (Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  4.  p.  46-60.  Keith*s 
Hist.  pref.  11.)  ;  in  the  records  of  legitimation,  (Lord  Hailes,  ut 
supra,  p.  249,  250. ) ;  and  in  the  confessions  of  their  own  writers, 
(Kennedy  andWinget,  apud  Keith,  Append.  202,205-7.  Lesley,Hist. 
232.  Father  Alexander  Baillie*s  True  Information  of  the  Unhallow- 
ed Offspring,  &c.  of  our  Scotish-Calvinian  Gospel,  p.  15,  16.  Wirt^- 
burgh,  anno  1628.)  * 
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1528,  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  youth  of  noble  fiunil}',  was  burnt 
at  the  stake  for  his  attachment  to  these  new  doctrines ;  and 
before  1540,  the  Earls  of  Glencairn  and  Errol,  the  Lords 
Kulhven  and  Kilmaurs,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Sir  Jnmes  Sandi- 
lands,  and  a  great  muilitude  of  other  persons  of  respectability, 
liad  made  open  profession  of  the  same  dan/jerous  iaith.  They 
narrowly  escaped,  indeed,  the  fate  of  their  predecessor:  For 
it  is  established  by  undoubted  authority,  that  their  names  were 
put  into  a  list  of  proscripticm  by  the  clergy,  and  n)ore  than  one  • 
earnest  application  made  to  James  V.  for  a  warrant  to  cut  them 
off; — a  suit  in  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  bcheve,  they 
would  have  been  ultimately  successful,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
disaster  which  suddenly  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  that  unhappy 
monarch. 

When  Knox  turned  towards  the  reformed  faith,  therefore, 
about  the  year  1540,  lie  was  in  no  want  either  of  associates  to 
countenance,  or  guides  to  confirm  him  in  his  career ;  and  Mr 
MacCrie  has  commemorated,  with  much  zeal  and  discrimination, 
the  characters  of  the  different  pastors  and  learned  men  who  had, 
at  this  early  period,  embraced  the  same  })rinci]iles.  The  most 
eminent  of  these,  nndoubtedly,  was  George  Wishart,  who  had 
formerly  been  driven  into  exiic  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  for  teacliing 
the  Greek  testamentt  at  Montrose,  and  was  now  earning  that 
crown  of  martyrdom  which  he  so  soon  afterwards  received,  by 
a  course  of  zealous  preaching  through  the  different  counties  of 
Scotland.  From  this  eminent  person,  Knox  might  not  only  have 
acquired  all  the  intrepidity  and  heroic  constancy  for  which  lie. 
was  afterwards  so  remarkable,  but  the  courtesy  and  meekness  in 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  deficient.  *     After  narrowly 

*  We  cannot  resist  transcribing  the  following  simple  and  graphic 
account  of  this  distinguished  person  as  he  appeared  at  Cambridge 
during  his  banishment  from  his  native  country. — It  is  contained  in  a 
letter  (preserved  by  Fox)  from  one  of  his  pupils  in  that  seminary. 
*  About  the  yeareofour  Lord,  a  thousand,  five  hundreth,  thirty 
and  three,  there  was,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  one  Maister 
George  Wischart,  commonly  called  Maister  George  of  Bennet'g 
Colledge,  who  was  a  tall  man,  polde  headed,  and  on  the  same  a 
round  French  cap  of  the  best.  Judged  of  melancholye  complexion 
by  his  physiognoinie,  black  haired,  long  bearded,  comely  of  pei"S0- 
nage,  well  spoken  after  his  country  of  Scotland,  courteous,  lowly, 
lovely,  glad  to  teach,  desirous  to  learne,  and  was  well  travailed. 
Having  on  him  for  his  habit  or  clothing  never  but  a  mantell  frieze 
gowne  to  the  shoes,  a  black  Millian  fustian  dublet,  and  plain  black 
hosen,  course  new  canvr.ssc  for  his  shirtes,  and  white  falling  bai^des 
m     .     ■  -  and," 
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escaping  tlio  vengeance  of  the  same  zealous  prelate,  Knox  ap- 
jiears  to  have  resided  for  some  time  in  the  family  of  Douglas  of 
i^ong  Niddrie,  ^vhere  he  privately  instructed  a  small  congrega- 
tion who  adhered  to  him.  Even  in  this  retreat,  however,  he 
had  to  undergo  the  persecution  of  Cardinal  Beaton  ;  and  would, 
probably,  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  enemies  of  that  san- 
guinary f  priest,  had  not  the  land  been  delivered  from  him  by 
the  act  of  a  few  desperate  men,  who  seized  by  force  upon  his 
castle  of  St  Andrews,  and  put  him  to  death  in  May  J  546. 
Knox,  certainly,  liad  no  participation  in  this  act  of  irregular 
and  disorderly  vengeance :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
justified  it  in  his  discourses ;  holding,  with  Col.  Titus,  and  the 
ijluatrious  tyrannicides  of  antiquity,  that  flagrant  delinquents, 
when  protected  by  the  perversion  of  le^al  authority,  may  law- 
fully be  put  to  death  by  })rivate  individuals. 

The  castle  of  St  Andrews  was  retained  by  those  who  llad 
done  this  act  of  questionable  justice  on  its  master,  and  soon  be- 
came the  only  safe  place  in  which  those  who  dissented  from  his 
belief  could  assemble.  Knox  accordingly,  along  with  Sir  David 
Lindsey,  John  Rough  the  preacher,  and  several  others,  retired 
to  chat  sanctuary  in  1547,  where  he  assisted  Rough  in  adminis- 

and  cuffes  at  the  hands.  All  the  which  apparell  he  gave  to  the 
poore,  some  weekly,  some  monethly,  some  quarterly,  as  he  liked ; 
saving  his  Frenche  cappe,  which  he  kept  the  whole  yeare  of  my  be- 
ing with  him.  He  was  a  man  modest,  temperate,  fearing  God,  hat- 
ing covetousnesse:  for  his  charitie  had  never  ende,  night,  noone, 
nor  daye.  He  forbare  one  meale,  one  day  in  four  for  the  most  part^ 
except  something  to  comfort  nature. — Hee  lay  hard  upon  a  poufFe 
of  straw,  course  new  canvasse  sheetes,  which,  when  he  changed,  he 
gave  away.  He  had  commonly  by  his  bedside  a  tubbe  of  water,  m 
the  which  (his  people  being  in  bed,  the  candle  put  out,  and  all  quiet) 
liee  used  to  bathe  himself. — He  taught  with  great  modestie  and 
gravitie.'     p.  32 — 34. 

f  Such  was  his  holy  zeal  for  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  that  in  his  progress  through  the  kingdom  with  the  Governor, 
he  had  recently  instigated  him  "  to  hang  (at  Perth)  four  honest  men, 
for  eating  of  a  goose  on  Friday;  and  to  drown  a  young  woman,  be- 
cause she  refused  to  pray  to  our  lady  in  her  birth.  '*  Pitscottie,  188. 
Knox  says,  that  the  woman,  "  having  a  soucking  babe  upoun  hir 
driest,  was  drounit.  "  Historie,  40.  Petrie's  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  part  ii,  p.  182. — Such  was  the  man  whose  death  a  liv- 
ing author  is  pleased  to  describe  "  as  the  foulest  crime  which  ever 
stained  a  country;  "  and  more  atrocious,  of  course,  than  the  murder 
of  Henrv  IV.  or  tlie  Prince  of  Orange.  Chalmers's  Lindsay,  Vol.  I. 
k34.    '  '  ■  ,    '  ■■^' 
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lorlnp;  spiritual  consolation  to  the  refugee  congregation.     SucI 
was  his  success  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  that  it  was  re^ 
solved  to  give  him  a  public  call,  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of 
their  minister  ; — a  proposition  which  he  received  with  a  degi't 
of  emotion  certainly  very  little  to  be  expected  from  the  steri 
and   assuming  nature  that  has  been   so  often  imputed  to  him^ 
When  Rough,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congregation,  solemn- 
ly charged  him  to  undertake  the  sacred  office  to  which  thej 
imanimously  called  him,  Knox  rose,  in  a  state  of  great  agitation^ 
and,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  address  them,  burst  into  a  flood 
tears,   and  rushed  out  of  the  assembly, — remaining  secluded  n 
his  chamber  for  many  days,  in  contiimal  prayer  and  humiliation^ 
He  did  not,  however,  decline  the  task  which  was  thus  impose 
upon  him  j  but  began  to  preach  with  great  fervour  and  freedoi 
against  the  abuses  of  Popery  ;  and,  being  called  to  answer  foi 
certain  points  of  his  doctrine  before  the  sub-prior,  he  defendec 
his  positions  with  so  much  skill,  learning,  and  address,  that  th< 
papists  would  never  afterwards  run  the  risk  of  a  public  disputai 
tion. 

Other  weapons,  howe\'er,  were  about  to  be  employed  fol 
the  suppression  of  this  dangerous  heresy.  In  June  1547, 
French  fleet  invested  the  castle  of  8t  Andrews  by  sea,  while  th< 
governor  attacked  it  by  land,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  it^ 
garrison  was  forced  to  surrender.  Their  courage,  however,  ha( 
))rocured  for  them  an  honournble  capitulation  ;  and  it  was  stipu^ 
Jated  that  they  should  be  conveyed  to  any  country  they  might  aj 
poiiit, — and  set  safely  at  liberty.  But  the  capitulation,  was  vio- 
jatcil  on  the  instigation  of  the  Scottish  prelates.  They  were  al 
j^ept  prisoners  of  war;  and  Knox,  in  particular,  was  chained  a- 
board  the  French  galleys,  and  reduced  to  the  most  miserable  stati 
of  captivity.  Sickness  soon  came  to  aggravate  his  calamities;  bul 
nothing  could  break  his  unconquerable  spirit,  or  subdue  in  hii 
that  heroic  confidence  in  his  own  high  destination,  by  which  hi 
was  uniformly  supported.  He  spent  his  time  in  exhorting  ani 
instructing  his  fellow  prisoners,  in  reproving  their  despondency, 
and  in  debating  with  such  of  the  priests  and  friars  as  curiosity 
brought,  from  time  to  time,  to  his  galley.  In  summer  1548, 
the  fleet  was  again  sent  to  cruize  off  the  eastern  coast  of  ScOti 
land ;  and  one  day,  when  they  were  becalmed  off  the  city 
St  Andrews,  one  of  his  fellow  prisoners  called  upon  Knox,  whoj 
overcome  with  toil  and  sickness,  had  laid  himself  down  on  th( 
benches  to  look  up,  and  see  whether  he  knew  the  spires  anc 
turrets  before  them.  The  fervent  minister  looked  up,  and  an- 
swered, in  that  prophetic  spirit  of  holy  confidence  and  sublim< 
resolution,  which  rarely  fails  to  realize  its  own  predictions :  '  Yes^ 
*  I  know  them  well ;  I  see  the  steeple  of  that  place  where  G( 
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*  iirst  opened  my  mouth  in  public  to  his  glory  \    And  I  am  fully 

*  persuaded,  how  weak  soever  I  now  appear,  that  I  shall  not 

*  depart  this  life,  till  my  tongue  shall  again  glorify  him  in  the 

*  same  place.  *  After  a  dreary  captivity  of  nineteen  months,  he 
was  liberated,  it  cannot  now  bo  ascertained  in  what  manner ; 
and  instantly  repaired  to  England,  whore  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  minor  King  Edward  VI,  was  exerting 
himself  with  judicious  zeal  in  advancing  tlie  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation, 

Such  are  the  misconceptions  tliat  prevail  with  regard  to  the 
character  and  opinions  of  our  Scottish  reformer,  that  we  are 
persuaded,  many  well  informed  and  orthodox  sons  of  the  church 
of  England  will  be  equally  scandalized  and  astonished  to  be  told, 
that  Jolni  Knox  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  their  pious 
King,  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  that  he  was  much  consulted  in  com- 
piling and  .composing  the  book  of  common  prayer,  in  which 
important  alterations  were  made  on  his  suggestion  ;  and  was 
oHercd  a  valuable  benefice,  and  even  a  bishoprick,  by  that  ortho- 
dox prince  and  his  reverend  advisers.  Such,  however,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fact;  and  Mr  M*Crie  seems,  to  us  at  least,  to  have  all 
the  weight  of  authority  on  his  side  when  he  says,  that  if  the  first 
English  reformers,  including  the  sovereign,  the  primate,  and  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  protestant  bisho})s,  had  been  left  to  their 
own  choice,  they  would  have  brought  both  the  government  and 
the  worship  of  their  church  much  nearer  to  the  pattern  of  those 
^of  Zurich  and  Geneva  than  it  was  then  found  practicable  to  do. 
But  as  we  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  any  polemical  discussion 
on  the  matter,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  feel  any  curiosity  upon  this  subject,  to  the 
loug  and  learned  note,  beginning  at  p.  4-27  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us. 

During  this  short  gleam  of  sunshine  in  our  reformer's 
iiistory,  he  was  stationed  for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Berwick,  where,  about  the  j^ear  1552,  he 
became  attached  to  a  Miss  Marjory  Bowes,  whom  he  after- 
wards married ;  and  with  whoin,  as  well  as  with  her  mother,  he 
in  all  his  absences  maintained  a  regular  correspondence.  A 
great  part  of  this  correspondence  luis  been  preserved ;  and, 
eager  as  persons  of  all  descriptions  must  be  to  see  the  love-letters 
of  the  redoubted  John  Knox,  we  can  assure  them,  that  they 
form  by  far  the  most  illegible  part  of  his  performances ;  and 
are  so  overcharged  with  spiritual  matters  and  godly  exhortations, 
as  to  be.  quite  unfit  for  every-day  r  *  ding  in  the  present  world- 
ly generation.  Mr  M'Crie  has  printed  the  first  letter  which 
tippears  to  have  passed  in  the  course  of  this  religious  courtship ; 
and  certainly  few  ladies  of  tha.present  day  could  have  stood 
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fucli  a  bcgiiiiiiiig.  We  shall  gratify  our  readers  with  a  few  sen- 
tences,— which  we  arepcrsiiacled  they  will  think  quite  enough, — 
from  the  beginning  of  this  letter. 

*  Deirlibelovit  sister  in  the  commoun  faith  of  Jesua  our  saviour. 
The  place  of  Johne  forbidding  ws  to  salut  sic  as  bringeth  not  the 
)iailsonie  doctrine,  admonisseth  ws  what  danger  cumeth  be  fals 
teacheris,  evin  the  destructioun  of  bodie  and  saule ;  whairfoir  the 
spreit  of  God  willeth  ws  to  be  sa  cairfull  to  avoyd  the  company  of 
:ill  that  teachis  doctrine  contrarie  to  the  treuth  of  Chr3'st,  that  we 
comraunicat  with  thame  in  nathing  that  may  appeir  to  manteane  or 
defend  thame  in  thair  corrupt  opinioun,  for  hie  that  bidis  thame 
Godspeid,  communicatis  with  thair  63'n,  that  is,  hie  that  apeiris  be 
Iceiping  thame  company,  or  assisting  unto  thame  in  thair  proceid- 
ingis  to  savour  thair  doctrine  is  giltie  befoir  God  of  thair  iniquitie, 
baith  becaus  hie  doith  confirme  thame  in  Uiair  error  be  his  silence, 
and  also  confirmes  utheris  to  credit  thair  doctrine  becaus  hie  op- 
ponis  not  himself  thairto  and  sa  to  bid  thame  Godspeid  is  not  to 
ipeik  unto  thame  commounlie  as  we  for  civill  honestie  to  men  un- 
iinawn,  but  it  is  efter  we  have  hard  of  thair  fals  doctrine  to  be  con- 
versant with  thame  and  sa  intreat  thame  as  thay  had  not  offendit  in 
thair  doctrine.  ITie  place  of  Jamis  teachis  ws  belovit  sister  that  in 
Jesus  Chryst  all  that  unfeandlie  profes  him  ar  equall  befoir  him  and 
that  ryches  nor  wardlie  honouris  ar  nathing  regairdit  in  his  syght, 
and  thairfoir  wald  the  spreit  of  God  speiking  in  the  apostill  that  sic 
as  are  trew  christianis  suld  have  mair  respect  to  the  spirituall  giftis 
Vvhairwith  God  had  doteth  his  messingeris  nor  to  externall  ryches 
whilk  oftymes  the  wicket  possessis.  * 

In  some  of  the  other  letters,  though  there  is  quite  as  little  of 
earthly  love  or  ornamental  writing,  there  is  more  of  the  high  spi- 
rit of  the  man,  and  a  certain  tone  of  deep  and  serious  attachment, 
which  is  not  without  a  certain  pathetic  effect  when  coming  from 
such  a  temper.  In  one,  which  was  written  when  his  prospects  for 
the  great  cause  had  again  become  gloomy,  he  concludes, — *  Ne- 

*  vertheless  rejoicie,  sister — for  the  same  word  which  forespeak- 

*  eth  terrible  death,  certifys  us  of  the  glory  consequent. — As  for 

*  myself,  if  the  extremity  should  now  apprehend  me,  it  is  not 

*  come  unlooked  for : — But  I  fear  that  yet  I  be  not  ripe  to  glo- 

*  rify  Christ  by  my  death  ; — but  what  lacketh  now,  God  shaU 

*  perform  in  his  own  time  ; — and  be  sure  I  will  not  forget  you 

*  and  your  company  so  long  as  mortal  man  may  remember  any 
f  earthly  creature.  * 

The  death  of  Edward,  and  the  accession  of  Mary,  in  1553, 
struck  despair  into  the  hearts  of  almost  all  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation.  But  Knox  l^new  not  either  despair  or  despond- 
ency ;  and  when  it  was  no  lunger  safe  for  him  to  remain  in 
London,  he  made  various  preregrinations  through  the  central 
counties  of  England,  preaching,  and  encouraging  the  trembling 
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congregations  of  the  godly.  In  the  end  of  this  year  he  married 
Miss  Bowes  ;  and  appears  to  have  made  a  vain  attempt  to  over- 
come the  repugnance  of  her  paternal  relations  to  their  union. 
The  letters  in  which  he  communicates  to  hdr  mother  the  unsatis- 
factory result  of  the  conference,  exhibit  more  personal  feeling, 
and  pride,  and  sensibility,  than  any  thing  else  that  he  has  allowed 
himself  to  write.     We  add  a  few  extracts. 

*  Dear  mother — So  may  and  will  I  call  you,  not  9nly  for  the  ten- 
der affection  I  bear  unto  you  in  Christ,  but  also  for  the  motherly- 
kindness  ye  have  shewn  unto  me  at  all  times  since  our  first  acquaint- 
ance, albeit  such  things  as  I  have  desired  (if  it  had  pleased  God), 
and  ye  and  others  have  long  desired,  are  never  like  to  come  to  pass, 
yet  shall  ye  be  sure  that  my  love  and  care  toward  you  shall  never  a- 
bate,  so  long  as  I  can  care  for  any  earthly  creature.  Ye  shall  un- 
derstand  that  this  Gth  of  November,  I  spake  with  Sir  Robert  Bowes, 
on  the  matter  ye  know,  according  to  your  request,  whose  disdainful, 
yea  despiteful  words  hath  so  pierced  my  heart,  that  my  life  is  bitter 
unto  me.  I  bear  a  good  countenance  with  a  sore  troubled  heart. 
*— God  be  merciful  unto  him.  Among  other  his  most  unpleasin^ 
words,  while  that  I  was  about  to  have  declared  my  part  in  the  whole 
matter,  he  said,  "  Away  with  your  rhetorical  reasons,  for  I  vdW 
"  not  be  persuaded  with  them.  '*  God  knows  I  did  use  no  rhetoric 
or  coloured  speech,  but  would  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  in 
most  simple  manner.  I  am  not  a  good  oratour  in  my  own  cause.— 
I  regard  not  what  country  consume  this  my  wicked  carcase  ; — and 
were  it  not  that  no  man*s  unthankfulness  shall  move  me  (God  sup- 
porting my  infirmity)  to  cease  to  do  profit  unto  Christ's  congre- 
gation, those  days  should  be  few  that  England  would  give  me 
bread.  And  I  fear  that,  when  all  is  done,  I  shall  be  driven  to  that 
end  ;  for  I  cannot  abide  the  disdainful  hatred  of  those,  of  whom  not 
only  I  thought  I  might  have  craved  kindness,  but  also  to  whom  God 
hath  been  by  me  more  liberal  than  they  be  thankful.  But  so  must 
men  declare  themselves. ' — 

*  It  will  be  after  the  12th  day  before  I  can  be  at  Berwick ;  and 
almost  I  am  determined  not  to  come  at  all.  Ye  know  the  cause. 
God  be  more  merciful  unto  some,  than  they  are  equitable  unto  me 
in  judgment.  The  testimony  of  my  conscience  absolves  me,  before 
his  face  who  looks  not  upon  the  presence  of  man. '     p,  92,  93. 

The  persecutions  of  Mary  becoming  dangerous,  he  was  in- 
duced, early  in  15.34,  to  join  a  troop  of  those  who  submitted  to 
exile  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  and  was  landed  at  Dieppe  in 
January  of  that  year.  From  this  place  he  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Geneva,  where  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Calvin,  and  held  perpetual  conferences  with  the  learned  men  of 
that  country  upon  the  points  most  interesting  to  him.  Such, 
however,  was  his  zeal  and  anxiety  for  his  persecuted  brethren 
in  his  native  island,  that  in  the  course  of  that  vear  he  three- 
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times  pcrfornied  a  pilnrrima^rc  fjom  Geneva  to  the  shores  of  the 
-Channel,  in  order  to  be  within  reach  of  their  correspondence. 
niie  reformed  and  tolerant  states  of  the  Continent,  were  now 
filled  with  the  Protestant  refiifrces  from  En^^land ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, a  very  considerable  congregation  was  assembled  at  Frank* 
fort  on  the  Maine,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  Knox,  entreating 
him  to  come  and  officiate  as  their  pastor.  He  complied  with 
some  reluctance  ;  as  the  deputation  found  him,  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  engaged  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth  in  the  study  of  He- 
brew, and  various  branches  of  learning. — He  considered  it, 
however,  to  be  his  duty  not  to  withhold  his  ministry  from 
his  countrymen,  and  repaired  to  Frankfort,  where  he  showed 
the  greatest  prudence  and  temper  in  healing  the  schisms  thai 
imfortunately  arose  among  this  congregation  of  exiles;  but  which 
grew  at  last  to  such  a  lieight,  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  them  m 
the  year  following,  and  return  to  his  studies  at  Geneva.  Froni 
this  place,  however,  he  again  set  out  in  August  1555,  and  re- 
joined his  wife  at  Berwick  ;  from  which  he  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  preached  many  times  every  day  to  such  small  con-' 
gregations  as  could  be  assembled  in  his  private  lodgings.  He 
then  resided  for  some  time  at  Calder-house,  now  the  seat  of 
Lord  Torphichen ;  and  afterwards  preached  in  a  more  public 
manner  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  This  appearance  was  the  topic  of 
conversation,  it  seems,  at  the  court  of  the  Queen  Regent,  as 
Knox  himself  has  recorded  in  the  following  characteristic  sen- 
tences. 

*  Some  affirmed  that  the  preacher  was  an  Englishman  :  A  prelate, 
not  of  the  least  pride,  said.  Nay ;  no  Englishman,  but  it  is  Knox, 
that  knave.  It  was  my  Lord's  pleasure  so  to  baptize  a  poor  man ; 
the  reason  whei'eof,  if  it  should  be  required,  his  rochet  and  mitre 
must  stand  for  authority.  What  further  liberty  he  used  in  defining 
things  alike  uncertain  to  him,  to  wit,  my  learning  and  doctrine, 
at  this  present  I  omit.  For  what  my  life  and  conversation  hath  been, 
since  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  me  from  the  puddle  of  papestrie, 
let  my  very  enemies  speak ;  and  what  learning  I  have,  they  may 
prove  when  they  please. '     p.  131. 

Having  now  obtained  the  support  of  many  noble  and  distin- 
guished persons,  he  was  urged  by  the  Earl  Marischal  and  the  Earl 
ofGlencairn,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Queen  Regent,  suppli- 
cating her  protection  for  himself  and  his  brethren,  and  her  at- 
tention to  the  doctrines  they  taught.  Such  a  letter  he  accord- 
ingly wrote ;  and  in  a  style  which  unites  the  hberal  and  even 
polite  tone  of  a  man  of  the  world,  with  the  zeal  and  earnestness 
of  an  apostolical  reformer.  The  Earl  of  Glencairn  delivered 
the  letter  into  the  hands  of  the  Regent  \  but  that  bigoted  wo- 
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man  glanced  over  it  with  a  careless  eye,  and  handed  it  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  saying,  with  an  accent  of  scorn, — 
'  Does  it  please  you,  my  Lord,  to  read  a  Pasquil  ?  '  [i,  e.  a 
Pasquin  or  Pasquinade.)  This  discouraging  reception  was  duly 
reported  to  Knox,  who  afterwards  pubUshed  the  letter,  with 
some  additions  ;  in  which,  though  the  same  good  tone  is  main- 
tained, and  to  a  degree  sufficient  of  itself  to  refute  the  com- 
mon calumnies  about  his  innate  vulgarity  and  coarseness  of 
manner — much  greater  sjeverity  is  displayed  than  he  had  con- 
ceived to  be  called  for  on  the  former  occasion.  Tlie  following 
are  the  terms  in  which  he  repHcs  to  the  Royal  scoiF  we  have 
mentioned. 

*'  As  charitie  persuadeth  me  to  interpret  thinges  doubtfully 
spoken  in  the  best  sence,  so  my  dutie  to  God  (who  hath  command- 
ed me  to  flatter  no  prince  in  the  earth)  compelleth  me  to  say,  that  if 
no  more  ye  esteme  the  admonition  of  God,  nor  the  Cardinalles  do 
the  scoffing  of  pasquillcs,  then  he  shall  shortly  send  you  mcssagers, 
with  v/home  ye  shall  not  be  able  on  that  mancr  to  jest. — I  did  not 
speak  unto  you,  madame,  by  my  former  lettre,  nether  yet  do  I  now, 
as  Pasquilius  doth  to  the  Pope,  in  behalf  of  such  as  dare  not  utter 
their  names ;  but  I  come,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  affirming, 
that  the  religion  which  ye  maintain  is  damnable  idolatrie:  the; 
which  I  offre  myselfe  to  prove  by  the  most  evident  testimonies  of 
Goddis  scriptures.  And,  in  this  quarrelle,  I  present  myself  againste 
all  the  papistes  within  the  realme,  desiring  none  other  armore  but 
Goddis  holie  worde,  and  the  libertie  of  my  tonge.  ** 

These  discouragements,  and  a  pressing  invitation  from  his 
former  flock  at  Geneva,  induced  iiim  again  to  repair  to  that 
city  in  July  1556',  but  early  in  the  year  following,  he  was  so 
earnestly  entreated  by  a  large  bo<ly  of  the  iScottish  nobility  and 
gentry  to  return  to  his  native  country,  that  he  instantly  set  out. 
on  his  journey ;  but  finding,  on  his  arrival  at  Dieppe,  that  there 
was  as  yet  no  union  nor  resolution  among  his  followei-s,  he 
returnea  back  to  Geneva  in  the  end  of  1557,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  cooperated  with  his  learned  countrymen  in  that  place 
in  bringing  out  that  translation  of  the  Scriptures  which  is 
still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Geneva  Bible ;  and  also  gave  tc^ 
the  world  his  extraordinary  treatise,  entitled,  '  The  first  blast  of 

*  the  trumpet  against  the  monstrous  regiment  (i  e,  regimen  or 

*  government)  of  women ; '  a  work  which  was  first  suggestetl  by 
the  enormities  of  Queen  Mary's  persecutions,  and  afterwards 
brought  him  into  great  odium,  both  with  Elizabeth  and  her 
unfortunate  rival. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cause  of  the  reformation  was  silently 
making  its  way  in  Scotland :  And  the  injudicious  zeal  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrew?  having  led  him j^  ii\  the  most  atrocious 
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and  illegal  manner,  to  commit  an  eminent  and  inofFensive  preae 
er  to  the  flames  ;  in  April  1558,  the  protestant  lords  made  a 
public  application  to  the  cjucen  regent  for  her  protection  ; 
which,  having  been  favourably  receivtil,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
party  having  been  farther  brightened  by  the  death  of  Mary, 
and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Knox,  in  July  1559,  took  his 
iinal  leave  of  Geneva,  and  arrived  in  Scotland  in  May  thereaf- 
ter. His  presence  at  once  revived  the  spirits,  and  renewed  the 
oiforts  of  his  associates;  and  though  the  queen  regent  soon  took 
open  part  with  the  catholic  clergy,  and  invited  a  large  body 
French  military  into  the  country,  the  only  effect  of  this  was 
drive  tlie  protestants  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence,  an 
to  treat  for  their  independence  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  The 
successful  intrepidity  of  Knox,  in  preaching  openly  at  St  A 
drews,  (for  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction  when  aboard  the  g 
leys),  had  no  little  effect  in  confirming  the  courage  of  his  f 
lowers,  and  intimidating  the  most  active  of  his  opponents.  * 
'  for  the  fear  of  danger, '  said  he,  wlijen  some  of  his  friends  dis- 
suaded him  from  so  perilous  an  experiment,  *  let  no  man  be 

*  solicitous;   for  my  life  is  in  the  custody  of  him  whose  glory  I 

*  seek.     I  desire  not  the  hand  nor  the  weapon  of  man  to  defend 

*  me.     I  only  crave  audience  ;  which,  if  it  be  denied  unto  me 

*  here  at  this  time,  I  must  seek  vtliere  I  may  have  it,  ^  He 
opened  a  negotiation  with  England,  for  assistance  against  the 
queen  regent  and  her  French  auxiliaries  ;  and  devoted  himself 
with  such  zeal  to  the  great  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that 
the  day  was  spent  in  preaching  and  travelling,  and  the  night  in 
writing  letters  and  consultations.  A  letter  to  his  wife,  which 
has  been  preserved,  gives  a  striking  picture  of  his  situation  at 
this  critical  period. 

**  In  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  not  four  free  to  Hatural  rest, 
and  easce  of  this  wicked  carcass.  Remember  my  last  request  for  my 
mother,  and  say-  to  Mr  George  that  I  have  need  of  a  good  and  an  as- 
sured horse  ;   for  great  watch  is  laid  for  my  apprehension,  and  large 

money  promissed  till  any  that  shall  kyll  me. And  this  part  of  my 

care  now  poured  in  your  bosom,  I  cease  farther  to  trouble  you,  be- 
ing troubled  myself  in  body  and  spirit,,  for  the  troubles  that  be  pre- 
sent, and  appear  to  grow. — At  myduicht. — ^I  write  witli  sleaping  eies,* 
p.  205. 

The  sage,  though  dilatory  policy  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  in- 
testine dissensions  which  rendered  France  incapable  of  sup- 
porting'her  rival,  at  last  decided  the  fortune  of  the  Scotish  re- 
formation. The  English  commissioners  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  leaders  in  February  1 560  ;  and  in 
April,  the  English  army  passed  the  Scotish  border  to  their 
assistance*    The  French  troops  retired  to  the  fortifications  at 
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Leitli: — the  Queeii   Regent  died  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgl^ ; 

iiid  the  ambassador  of  France,  upon  whom  the  management 
of  her  cause  devolved  by  tins  accident,  signed  a  treaty,  agree- 
ing to  wididr^w  the  foreign  troops,  and  to  leave  their  internal 
differences  to  be  settled  in  a  free  ]iarliainent.  This  arrange- 
ment was  felt  at  once  to  be  a  complete  triumph  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation.  The  moment  the  French  troops  embarked, 
the  Catholic  clergy,  intiujidated  and  astonished,  desisted  of 
themselves  from  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  their  religion  : 
— the  reformed  service  was  peaceably  established,  wherever  mi- 
nisters could  be  found  to  })erform  it ;  and  when  the  Parliament 
met,  it  hnd  little  to  do,  but  to  sanction  what  the  nation  ha({ 
previously  adopted.  That  Parliament  met  in  August  1560; 
when  Knox  niul  his  reverend  brethren  presented  to  it  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  which  they  hud  previously  drawn  up;  and  bv 
its  ratification,  the  Papal  jurisdiction  and  form  of  worship  were 
solemnly  suppressed  aiul  abolished  for  evei  in  this  country.  Our 
author  gives  the  iollowiug  brief  and  emphatic  account  of  this 
momentous  transaction. 

'  When  the  Covifession  was  read  in  Parliament,  all  who  had  anv 
objections  to  it  were  called  upon,  to  state  them,  and  ample  liberty 
allowed  them.  The  Protestant  ministers  were  in  the  house,  stand- 
ing prepared  to  defend  it.  Another  day  was  appointed,  on  wliich 
it  was  read  article  by  article.  The  Earl  of  Athole,  with  Lords  So- 
raerville  and  Borthwick,  were  the  only  persons  who  voted  against 
it,  assig)n"ng  this  truly  Catliolic  reason,  We  will  brkve  as  guy  J  ore -^ 
fatheris  belcvit,     *'  The  bischopis  spak  nothing.  "     p.  223. 

Matters,  however,  were  not  destined  to  remain  long  in  this 
comfortable  situation.  The  young  Queen  of  Scotland  had  re- 
fused to  ratity  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  French  and)assador  ; 
and  arrived  in  Scotland  in  August  1.561,  with  the  strongest 
prejudices  against  the  cause  of  the  reformers.  Soon  after  her  ar- 
i*ival,  she  commanded  Knox  to  attend  her  in  private  j  and  a  long 
(Conversation  ensued,  of  which  Mr  M^Crie  has  preserved  a  very 
^'urious  and  interesting  account.  It  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here ; 
but,  though  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  reformer  are  firm 
and  earnest,  liis  tone  and  manner  appear  to  us  to  be  as  respect- 
ful and  decorous  n^  })ossible  ;  nor  can  we  discover  in  any  part 
of  this  conference,  the  slightest  traces  of  thnt  coai^'seness  or  harsh- 
ness wuth  which  he  has  in  later  times  been  so  plentifully  reproach- 
ed. Indeed,  we  peifectly  agree  with  Mr  M*Crie,  tlhut  t,here  is 
nothing  in  which  the  character  and  deportment  of  Knox  have 
been  more  grossly  misrepresented,  than  in  the  accounls  which 
Imve  been  given  of  his  habitual  nukness  and  insolence  to  his 
female  sovereign.  '  - 
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*■  The  whole  account, '  he  observes  m  a  note,  *  which  Mr  Hume' 
Has  given  of  the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  clergy  towards  Mary,, 
from  her  arrival  in  Scotland  until  her  marriage  with  Darnly,  is  very 
remote  from  sober  and  genuine  history.  It  is  rather  a  satire  against 
the  Reformation,  which  he  charges  with  rebellion  ;  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  whose  genius  he  describes  as  essentially  productive  of  fana- 
ticism and  vulgarity;  and  his  native  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  without  exception,  he  represents  as  overrun  with  rusticity, 
strangers  to  the  arts,  to  civility,  and  the  pleasures  of  conversa- 
tion. History f  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  1.  near  the  close.  '— 
*  I  cannot  here  expose  all  his  mistatements  in  the  passage  to 
which  I  have  referred.  He  keeps  out  of  view  the  fixed  resolution 
of  the  Queen  to  reestablish  the  llomish  religion,  with  all  the  perils 
to  which  the  Protestants  were  exposed.  He  artfully  introduces  his 
narrative,  by  placing  her  proclamation  against  altering  the  Protest- 
ant religion  before  the  symptoms  of  popular  discontent  at  her  setting 
up  mass  ;  whereas  the  proclamation  was  emitted  after  these,  and  per- 
haps would  never  have  appeared,  had  it  not  been  found  necessary  to 
allay  tl>e  apprehensions  of  the  people.  Knox,  2S5.  Keith,  504,  50£^_ 
As  a  proof  that  the  preachers  "  took  a  pride  in  vilifying,  even  to  he^[ 
face,  this  amiable  princess,  "  he  gives  extracts  from  an  address  t^" 
her  by  the  General  Assembly,^  without  ever  hinting  that  this  was 
merely  a  draught ;  that  every  offensive  expression  was  erased  frois^ 
it ;  and  that,  when  it  was  presented  by  the  superintendants  of  LoJ^H 
thian  and  Fife,  the  queen  said,  "  Here  arc  many  fair  words  ;  I  can-- 
not  tell  what  the  hearts  are.  "  Knox,  3I;5.  Mr  H.  goes  on  to  say: 
"  The  ringleader  in  all  these  insults  on  Majesty,  was  John  Knox. — 
His  usual  appellation  for  the  queen,  was  Jezebel.  "  This  is  a  mis- 
take. Neither  in  his  sermons,  nor  in  his  prayers,  nor  in  conversa^H 
tion,  did  he  give  this  appellation  to  Mary,  as  long  as  she  was  queen^H 
hut  always  honoured  her  before  the  people,  as  well  as  in  her  own 
presence,  even  when  he  lamented  and  condemned  her  errors.  Af- 
terwards, indeed,  when  for  her  crimes  (of  which  no  man  was  more 
convinced  than  Mr  H.)  she  was  removed  from  the  government,  and 
he  no  longer  acknowledged  her  as  his  sovereign,  he  did  apply  this 
name  to  her.  '^ — *  It  is  very  true,  also,  *  as  Mr  M'Crie  goes  on  to  re- 
mark, that  *  the  object  of  the  historicin,  in  the  passages  upon  which 
I  have  animadverted,  was  rather  to  blacken  the  reformers  than  to 
exalt  the  queen,  of  whose  character  he  had  at  bottom  no  great  opi- 
nion. "  Tell  Goodall  (says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Robertson),  that 
if  he  can  but  give  up  queen  Mary,  I  hope  to  satisfy  him  in  every 
thing  else  ;  and  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  John  Knox,  and- 
the  reformers,  made  very  ridiculous.  **  Indeed,  he  confessed  to  his 
confidential  friends  that  he  had,  in  his  history,  drawn  the  character 
of  that  princess  in  too  favourable  colours.  "  I  am  afraid  (says  he 
to  the  same  correspondent)  that  you,  a$  w^ell  as  myself,  have  drawn 
Mary's  character  with  too  great  softenings.  JShe  was  undoubtedly  a 
Yi»lent  wfci.aa  at  all  tim^s, "    p*  492-1. 
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Some  exception  has  been  taken,  by  the  loyalty  of  late  writers, 
at  the  restrictions  which  her  protestant  council  proposed  to  put 
on  the  power  of  their  Catholic  queen.  But,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  but  one  avoived  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Revolu- 
tion 1688,  it  is  really  being  a  httle  too  chivalrous  to  insist  upon 
such  objections.  The  ^reat  body  of  the  Scotish  nation  was  as 
Protestant  in  1561,  as  England  was  in  1688, — and  far  more  zeal- 
ous in  their  protestantism — and  afraid,  with  far  greater  reason, 
of  the  oppressions  of  a  Catholic  sovereign  : — And  yet,  the  mea- 
sures suggested  by  them  were  much  less  severe  and  decided,  than 
those  adopted  by  their  successors,  with  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  all  thinking  men.  It  is  needless  to  ask,  with  Mr  Mac- 
Crie,  what  a  nation  of  zealous  Papists  would  have  done  with  a 
Protestant  Princess,  who  had  come  among  them  with  an  avow- 
ed abhorrence  of  their  faith  ? — For  the  whole  history  of  that 
age,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  has  sufficiently  proved,  that  the 
sovereign  who  sets  up  his  own  individual  will  against  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  an  European  people,  devotes  himself  to  inevitable 
destruction. 

For  two  or  three  years  after  this,  the  life  of  the  reformer  was 
pretty  uniform  ; — perpetual  preaching,  and  laborious  consulta- 
tions with  the  leaders  of  the  cause — with  occasional  scenes  with 
the  Queen — and  threatenings  and  dis})utations  with  her  Catholic 
advisers.  The  particulars  of  some  of  the  former,  set  his  real 
character  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  In  the  issue  of  one  of  hia 
conferences  with  her  Majesty,  having  suggested,  that,  if  she 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  him  explain  the  sum  of  his  doctrine, 
he  would  gladly  wait  on  her  Grace's  leisure  at  any  time  and 
place — but  that  it  went  against  his  conscience  to  come  merely 
to  justify  himself  from  personal  imputations — he  concluded, 
in  a  polite,  and  even  facetious  tone,  '  Albeit,  at  your  Grace's 
'  commandment,  I  am  heir  now,  yit  can  I  not  tell  (juliat  uthcr 
'  men  shall  judge  of  me,  that,  at  this  tyme  of  day,  am  absent 

*  from  my  buke,  and  waitting  upoun  the  court. '  '  Ye  will  not 
'  alwayes  be  at  j^our  buke, '  said  the  queen  pettishly,  and  turn- 
ed her  back.     As  he  left  the  room  '  with  a  reasounable  mer- 

*  ry  countenance, '  some  of  the  popibh  attendants  stlid  in  his 

*  hearing,  He  is  not  afraid!  *'  Why  sould  the  pleseng  lace  of 
*'  a  gcnlil''j:'Oman  ai^vtiy  me  ? ''  (said  he,  regarding  them  with  a 
'  sarcastic  scowl),  "  1  have  luiked  in  the  Faces  of  mony  angry 
**  me7i,  and  yit  have  not  bene  affray ed  above  measour. '-'     p.  254. 

On  another  occasion,  when  tlie  Queen  pressed  him  to  explain 
something  he  had  said  in  the  pulj)it  about  the  consequences  of 
lier  marrying  a  Papist,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  vow- 
ed that  she  would  be  levengetl  on  him. 

*  Diirin.^  tltis  scene,  '  savs  Mr  M'Crie,  *  tlie  severe  and  inflexi* 
'        ]^2 
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ble  mind  of  the  llofonner  displayed  itself.  He  continued  silent,  an< 
with  unaltered  countenance,  until  the  Queen  had  given  vent  to  he 
feelings.  lie  then  protested,  that  he  never  took  delight  in  the  dis 
tress  of  any  creature.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  tliat  he  could  se^ 
his  own  boys  weep  when  he  corrected  them  for  their  faults,  far  leg 
could  he  rejoice  in  her  Majesty's  tears  :  but  seeing  he  had  given  h( 
i\o  just  reason  of  olfence,  and  had  only  discharged  his  duty,  he  wj 
constrained,  though  unwillingly,  to  sustain  her  tears,  rather  ths 
hurt  his  conscience,  and  betray  the  commonwealth  through  his 
lence.  '     p.  280. 

in  tlie  year  1563,   Kennedy,  the  Abbot  of  Crossra^iiel,  chs 
lenged  Knox  to  a  public  disputation  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Mass] 
and  they  met,  accordingly,  on  the  28th   September,  at  Ma^ 
bole,  attended  by  forty  persons  on  each  side.     The  particujai 
of  the  conference  were  afterwards  pnblislied ;  and,  though  tl 
!?cenc  was  undoubtedfy  curious,  and  in  some  measure  interesting 
as  being  tho  onlij  occasion  on  wliich  the  advocates  of  the  ancient  n 
ligion  ventured  to  bring  its  merits  to  the  fliir  issue  of  reasoning, 
must  bo  owned,  tliat  few  things  can  be  imagined  more  dull  and  dis 
gusting  than  the  record  of  this  theoh)gical  duel.     The  openin 
of  the  scene,  however,  is  higlily  characteristic.     *  ^^'hen  tliej 
'  met,  Knox  addressed  him  to  make  public  prayer ;  wlierej 

*  the  abbot  was  soir  oHended  at  the  first ;  but  when  the  said  Johj 

*  wold  in  nowise  be  stayed,  he  and  his  gave  audience  j  whicl 

*  being  ended,  the  abbote  said,   Be  my  faith,  it  is  Weill  saidl 
The  debate  itself  is  entirely  confined  to  the  interpretation  of  thj 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  it  is  said,  tluU  Melciiizf 
dec  brought  out  bread  and  wine  in  presence  of  Abraham  an^ 
his  company  ; — the  abbot  contending,  that  tliose  elements  werj 
brought  out  as  an  oblatioii  to  God  ; — and  Knox,  that  they  wei 
produced  merely  for  the  refreshment  and  consumption  of  th< 
visitors.     In  the  end  of  the  year  1563,  he  was  arraigned  before 
the    Privy   Council    of  treasonable    practices  ;^  but    defended 
himself  with  such  firmness,  clearness  and  propriety,  that  not- 
withstanding the  violence  of  tlie  Queen,  who  attended  the  whole 
examination,  lie  was  almost  unanimously  acquitted. 

The  same  stormy  scenes  continued  for  several  years  thereaf- 
ter;  insomuch  that,  in  1567,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
into  England  ;  and  it  was  during  his  absence  that  Darnley  was 
murdered,  and  the  Queen  so  shamefully  united  to  Bothwell,  his 
undoubted  murderer.  lie  returned,  however,  soon  enough  to 
witness  the  effects  of  this  ill-omened  marriage — the  deposition 
and  imprisonment  of  that  misguided  princess — and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Murray  as  Regent.  Knox  preached  at  Stirling  on  the 
coronation  of  her  son  James  VI.  5  though,  as  he  objected  to 
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the  ceremonial  of  unction,  tliis  part  of  the  business  was  perform- 
ed by  the  Bishop  of  Orkney.  J  le  also  })reached  at  the  opening 
of  the  parliament,  in  December  1567  ;  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Uegent,  who  was  a  steady  and  zealoub  friend  to  the  cause, 
had,  for  two  or  tlu'ee  years,  the  prospect  <>f  a  prosperous  termi- 
nation to  his  labours.  The  assassination  of  this  euiinent  person, 
however,  in  1570,  put  an  end  to  these  expectations  j  and  aflected 
his  teelings  so  violently,  that  it  seems  to  liave  been  the  chiif cause 
of  an  a[)opiectic  seizure  which  he  suffered  in  October  of  that  year 
— and  from  which,  though  he  still  continued  to  })reac]i,  he  never 
perfectly  recovered.  The  faction  of  the  Queen  having  now  ob- 
tained possession  of  Pxliuburgh,  various  attempts  were  made 
upon  the  life  of  the  reformer  ;  so  that,  in  I57i,  he  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  entreaties  of  liis  friends,  to  remove  his  residence 
to  St  Andrews  ;  where  his  inextinguishable  zeal  and  activity  led 
him  to  persevere  in  those  exertions,  from  which  his  advanced 
n^e  and  multiplied  infirmities  un'ght  well  have  excused  him. — 
Mr  M*Crje  has  favoui'cd  his  readers  with  a  homely,  but  very 
striking  account,  of  those  his  last  public  appearances,  from  ii 
diary  of  James  Melville,  who  was  then  a  student  in  that  uni- 
verity. 

*  Of  all  the  benefits  I  haid  that  year  (1571),  v/as  the  coming  of 
that  maist  notable  profet  and  apostle  of  our  nation,  Mr  Jhone  Knox, 
to  St  Andrews,  who,  be  the  faction  of  the  queen  occupeing  the 
castell  and  town  of  Eclinbrugh,  was  compellit  to  renlove  therefra, 
with  a  number  of  the  best,  and  clmsit  to  come  to  8t  Andrews.  I 
heard  him  teache  there  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  that  simmer,  and 
the  wintar  following.  I  haid  my  pen  and  my  litle  buike,  and  tuk  a- 
way  sic  things  as-  I  could  comprehend.  In  the  opening  up  o  his 
text,  he  was  moderat  the  space  of  an  half  houre  ;  but  when  he  en- 
terit  to  application,  he  made  me  so  to  gfcxv^  *  and  tremble,  that  I 
could  not  haid  a  pen  to  wryt. — He  was  very  weik,  I  saw  hiiu,  eve- 
rie  day  of  his  doctrine,  go  htdie  a?idfear,  f  with  a  furring  of  mar- 
ticks  about  his  neck,  a  staife  in  the  an  hand,  andgiid  godlie  Kicliart 
Ballanden,  his  serviuid,  haldin  up  the  jither  ox/<?r,  |.  from  the  abbey 
to  the  parish  kirk,  and,  be  the  said  Richart,  and  anotlier  servant, 
lifted  up  to  tlie  pulpit,  whar  he  behovit  to  lean,  at  his  first  entrie ; 
bot,  er  he  haid  done  with  his  sennone,  he  was  sa  active  and  vigo- 
rous, that  he  was  lyk  to  didg  the  pulpit  iu  hhith,  §  and  fiie  out  of 
it. 'II     p.  351. 

In  August  1572,  it  was  judged  safe  for  him  to  return  to  K- 
di]d)iu'gh  ;  and  accordingly,  though  his  strength  was  extremely 
wasted,  he  set  out  on  this  last  journey.     Before  he  left  St  An- 

*  i,  e,  thrill.  -j-  i.  e.  slov.ly  and  warily. 

%  i.  e.  cxrm-pit.  j  /,  c.  beat  tlie  pulpit  in  pleceis. 

^  MelvilPs  Diary,  p.  23—28. 
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drews,  n  probationary  sermon  was  sent  to  him  for  his  revisal  |j 
to  which  lie  annexed  this  striking  subscription — *  John  Knox- 
<  with  my  dead  hand^  but  glad  heart,  that  God  of  his  mercyl 
*  leaves  such  light  to  his  church  in  this  desol^ition.  *  After  liin] 
return  to  Edinburgh,  he  again  preached  several  times,  and  offi-; 
ciated  at  the  ordination  of  James  I^awson,  whom  he  had  desig- 
nated as  his  successor.  In  November,  he  was  seized  with  th( 
ilkiess  which  terminated  his  existence;  and  maintained,  to  hii 
very  latest  breath,  that  fervent  piety  and  that  erect  spirit  bj 
which  his  whole  life  had  been  distinguished, — as  well  as  all  hi* 
other  less  notorious  characteristics.  The  following  trait  must  h{ 
unexpected  to  those  who  have  taken  their  notion  of  him  from  th( 
common  representations  of  modern  historians. 

*  A  few  days  before  his  death,  John  Durie,  and  Archibald  Stew* 
ard,  two  of  his  inthnate  acquaintances,  came  into  his  room,  noj 
knowing  that  he  was  so  sick.  He  rose,  however,  on  their  account  j 
and  haying  prevailed  on  them  to  stay  dinner,  he  came  to  the  tabh 
which  was  the  last  time  that  he  ever  sat  at  it.  He  ordered  a  hogs 
head  of  wine  which  was  in  his  cellar  to  be  pierced  ;  and,  with  a  hila^ 
rit}^  which  he  delighted  to  indulge  among  his  friends,  desired  Archij 
bald  Steward  to  send  for  some  of  it  as  long  as  it  lasted,  for  he  wouh 
not  tarry  until  it  was  all  drunk.  *     p.  362.' 

He  died  on  the  21th  November,  and  was  buried  on  the  26th 
the  Regent  Morton,  and  all  the  Nobility,  with  a  vast  concours^ 
of  people,    attending  the  funeral.     When  he  w-as  laid   in  hii 
grave,  the  Regent  pronounced  over  him  this,  emphatic  funeral 
Oration — '  There  lies  He,  xvko  never  feared  Ihc  faee  of  man, ' 

He  was  qf  small  stature,  and  of  a  weakly  habit,  of  body ; 
very  abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  continuall}'  nourished  a  long 
and  venerable  beard.  He  left  a  widow  and*  five  children.  His 
two  sons  died  without  issue;  his  three  daughters  were  all  mar- 
ried to  clergymen  ;  the  youngest  to  a  Mr  John  Welch,  who 
was  condemned  to  banishment,  in  1605,  for  resistance  to  King 
James's  arbitrary  attempts  to  overturn  the  Presbyterian  consti- 
tution of  his  native  church.  His  wife,  who  accompanied  liim 
in  his  exile,  appears  to  have  inherited  all  the  spirit  of  her  fa- 
ther ;  and  Mr  M*Crie  has  preserved  the  particulars  of  a  very 
curious  conversation  between  her  and  King  James,  when,  in 
1622,  she  obtained  access  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
that  her  husband  might,  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  be  allowed 
again  to  breathe  his  native  air. 

*  The  King,  '  it  is  said,  *  asked  her,  who  was  her  father.  She  re- 
plied, Mr  Knox.  "  Knox  and  Welch  !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  tlie  Devil 
never  made  such  a  match  as  that." — "  Its  right  like,  Sir,*'  said  she, 
V  for  we  never  speired  (z.  c.  asked)  his  advice.  "  He  asked  her,  how 
many  children  her  father  had  left,  and  if  they  were  lads  or  lasses.     Slit 
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eaid,  three,  and  they  were  all  lasses.  "  God  be  tl»nked !  "  cried 
the  king,  lifting  up  both  his  liands ;  "  for  an  they  had  been  tliree 
?ads,  I  had  never  bruiked  (/.  e,  enjoyed)  my  three  kingdoms  in 
peace.  "  She  urged  her  request,  tliat  he  would  give  her  husband  his 
native  air.  "  Give  him  tlie  devil !  '*  ^i  morsel  which  James  had  often 
in  his  mouth.  **  Give  that  to  your  hungry  courtiers,  "  said  she,  of- 
fended at  his  profanity.  He  told  her  at  last,  that  if  she  would  per- 
suade her  husband  to  submit  to  the  bishops,  he  would  allow  him  to 
return  to  Scotland.  Mrs  Welch,  lifting  up  her  apron,  and  holding 
it  towards  the  king,  replied,  in  the  true  spirit  of  her  father,  **  Please 
your  Majesty,  I'd  rather  kep  (/.  e,  receive)  his  head  there.  "    p.  396c 

After  having  detained  our  readers  so  long  with  tliose  details, 
we  think  it  altogetlier  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr  M'Crie  into 
the  able  and  elaborate  character  which  he  has  drawn  of  oar  re- 
ibrnicr ;  or  into  liis  eloquent  eulogium  and  powci'ful  defence 
of  the  Regent  Murray.  There  are  one  or  two  more  general 
points,  liowever,  connected  with  the  history  of  this  interesting 
period,  upon  which  we  must  make  a  few  slight  observations. 

And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  alleged  violence  and  hrutalitv 
with  whi<'h  it  has  been  said  that  our  Ueformation  was  attended*, 
and,  in  particular,  the  savage  and  needless  havoc  v.hich  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  among  the  sacred  edifices  tlnoughout 
the  country,  we  would  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  a  great  revo- 
huion  of  this  kind  will  necessarily  present  a  very  dillerent 
^•haracter,  according  as  it  is  effected  by  the  zeal  and  exer- 
tions of  the  whole  body  of  tlic  jieople  against  the  inclination 
of  the  government,  or  by  tlie  act  of  the  government  itself, 
with  the  mere  acqnicsccnce  of  tlio  nation.  Not  only  will  the 
temper  and  tone  of  the  proceeding  be  necesvarih'  more  vio- 
lent in  the  former  case,  but  the policij  will  be  moj'c  severe.  The 
assailants  who  liave  thus  taken  their  strong  places  by  storm  from 
an  enemy  still  formidable,  will  not  only  be  more  disposed  to 
outrage  and  disorder,  than  if  they  had  marclted  into  them  af- 
ter dictating  a  capitulation  and  triumphant  peace  ;  but  they  may 
iustiy  regard  it  as  a  point  of  prudence,  and  precaution,  to  raze 
the  castles,  and  blow  up  the  lortifications,  which  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  garrison,  and  wliich  may  come  again  to  be  occupied  by 
a  foe  that  still  braves  them  in  the  field.  It  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, as  Mr  M'Crre  has  observed,  by  the  magnificence  of  \u 
temples,  and  the  splendid  apparatus  of  its  worship,  that  the 
]:>opisli  church  fascinated  the  senses,  and  imposed  on  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  people:  And,  without  giving  more  than  its  due 
weigiit  to  the  homely  maxim  which  has  been  ascribed,  we  know 
not  on  what  authority,  to  our  reformer—  that  the  best  way  to 
-keep  the  rooks  from  returning  was  to  destroy  their  nci^fs — it  was 
?i\  obvious,  uiid,  we  conceive,  by  no  means  an  irrational  sug^ 
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j»;cstlon,  that  t1)o  reestablislimcnt  of  superstition  would  be  ren- 
dered more  difiicult  wlieii  its  trophies  were  broken,  and  its 
jiionuments  overthrown. 

Upon  this  ground  alone,  therefore,  we  conceive  that  the 
proceedin<jjs  of  our  Scotish  reformers  might  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
gure,  justified — or  at  least  sufficiently  accounted  for — without 
sn})})()sing  that  there  was  any  thing  more  savnge,  or  more  irra- 
tional, in  tlieir  aeal,  than  in  that  of  tiie  neighbouring  country, 
where  a  similar  object  was  effected,  no  doubt  with  far  less  dis*' 
order,  but  under  circumstances  essentially  diflerent.     It  is  pro^ 

Eer,   however,   to  observe,   that  very  exaggerated  ideas  havi 
een  entertained,  both  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  and  of  th 
degree  of  accession  or  responsibility  which  can  attach  to  Knox, 
or  the  other  leaders  of  the  cause  with  regard  to  it.     The  firs 
outrage  of  this  sort  which   took  j)lace,   was  at  Perth,  in  Ma 
.1559,  where  a  boy,  who  had  been  struck  by  a  priest,  retaliated 
by  throwing  a  stone  at  some  of  his  brittle  images  on  the  altar 
and,  upon  this  beijig  resented,  was  furiously   abetted  by  tin 
mob,  who  speedily  demolished  the  whole  imagery  of  the  church 
and  did  not  stop  till  they  had  pulled  down  the  adjoining  mona- 
steries of  the  Grey  and  Black  friars,  and  the  Carthusian  monks 
Now,  Knox  himself  has  preserved  the  history  of  this  tunuilt;  an 
though  he  certainly  expresses  no  sorrow  for  the  fjite  of  the  frian 
or  the  images,  yet  he  expressly  says,  that  the  Protestant  prcachen 
joined  with  the  magistrates  in  endeavouring  to  quell  the  riot 
that  none  of  the  gentlemen,  or  sober  part  of  the  congregation 
took  a  share  in  it ;  and  that  it  was  entirely  confined  to  the  base] 
iidiabitants,  or,  as  he  describes  them,  '  the  rascall  multitude. ' 
Similar  excesses  no  doubt  occurred  elsewhere,  from  similar 
causes ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  so  far  as   Knox  and  liis  as- 
feociates  were  concerned,  they  never  advised  the  destruction  of 
any  thing  more  than  the  images  and  pictures,  which  they  consi- 
dered as  inseparably  connected  with  the  idolatry  of  the  old  reli- 
gion, and  that  tiiey  were  particularly  anxious  to  prevent  the  de- 
molition or  injuring  of  any  of  the  churches,  which  they  instant-^ 
Jy  saw  would  be  more  wanted  than  ever,  for  their  own  use,   and 
that  of  their  converted  congregations.     The  act  of  privy  council 
for  die  di>garnishing  of  idolatrous  houses,  (fid  not  extend  to  the 
destruction   of  cathedral  or  parish  churches ;    and    Baillie,  in 
his  answer  to  Bishop  Maxwell,  accordingly  says,  that  *  he  has 
*  not  heard  that  in  all  tlte  land  above  three  ov  four  churches 
'  were  cast   down.  *     That   these   dilapidations,  at  all  events, 
were  not  committed  by  the  direction,  or  even  connivance  of  our 
lieiormer,  or  his  friends,  is  manifest,  not  only  from  the  ternis 
ill  which  he  speaks  of  them,  but  fiom  the  express  tenor  of  tLe 
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orders  that  were  issued  by  the  Lords  of  tlic  Congrenratlon  for 
tlic  '  casting  down  the  moiuiiK?nts  of  idolatrie.  '  Mr  M'Crie 
has  printed  one  of  tliose  orders,  written  in  i  560  with  the  hand 
of  Lord  James  Steuart  (afterwards  the  Regent  Murray),  with 
regard  to  the  purification  of  the  cathedral  of  Dunkeld;  in  which, 
while  they  are  ordered  to  '  take  down  tlie  liail  images,  ^  and  to 
'  purge  the  said  kirk  of  all  monuments  of  idolatrye, '  there  is  an 
express  injunction  to  '  take  gnde  heed  that   ncitiier  the  desks, 

*  windows  or  doors,  be  any  ways  hurt  or  broken,  cither  glassier 

*  work  or  iron  work.  '  It  is  remarkable,  accordingly,  that  no 
such  outrages  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  where  Knox  himself 
preached  daily  in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  St  Giles  ;  and  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  embarrassing  things  that  occurred,  upon  the 
first  establishment  of  the  lletbrmation,  was  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  places  for  public  worship ;  nor  can  their  mean- 
ness be  imputed  to  any  other  cause  tiian  the  general  penury  and 
poverty  of  the  nation,  and  the  dilliculty  of  raising  funds  for  their 
erection. 

With  regard  to  the  injury  that  learning  is  said  to  have 
sustained,  from  the  destruction  of  the  monastic  libraries,  the 
truth  is,  as  Mr  M'Crie  has  observed,  that,  in  this  country, 
there  were  none  of  any  considerable  value.  Two  catalogues 
have  been  preserved  of  such  libraries ;  one,  of  that  belonging 
lo  the  monastery  of  Lochleven  ;  the  other  to  the  collegiate 
church  of  Stirling — both  foundations  of  great  wealth  and  anti- 
quity. Tha  first  contains  just  seventeen  books,  including  die 
missals  necessary  for  the  service ;  and  the  other  twenty-nine, 
that  is  to  say,  four  Missals,  two  Psalters,  four  Antiphonies,  four 
Graduals,  and  ten  Processionals.  Mr  M*Crie  adds,  that  in  so 
lar  as  he  has  been  able  to  discover,  the  Scotish  monasteries  in  ge- 
iie)-al  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  possessed  more  than  an  odd 
volume  or  two  of  th^  writings  of  the  Fathers.  These  losses  certain- 
ly are  not  vehemently  to  be  deplored  :  liut  while  our  English 
neighbours  reproach  us  so  loudly  with  tlie  Vandal  fury  of  our 
tunuiltuary  reformation,  which  hazarded  the  loss  of  those  great 
treasures,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  ponder  a  little  upon  the 
following  narrative  of  their  own  proceedings,  furnished  by  their 
own  writers. 

*  Another  misfortune  (says  Collier)  consequent  upon  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  abbeys  was  an  ignorant  destruction  of  a  great  manj'  valua- 
ble books. — The  books,  instead  of  being  removed  to  royal  libraries, 
to  tliose  of  cathedral)?,  or  the  universities,  were  frequently  thrown  in 
to  the  grantees,  as  things  of  slender  consideration.  Their  avarice  was 
sometimes  so  mean,  and  their  ignorance  so  undistinguishing,  that 
when  the  covers  were  somewhat  rich,  and  would  yield  a  little,  they 
pulled  thein  ofl',  threw  away  the  books,  or  tiu'ned  theni  to  waste 
i>a|jer, '* — "  A  number  of  them  which  purchased  these  superstitious 
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mansions,  (says  bishop  Bale)  reserved  of  those  lii)rary  books,  some 
to  serve  their  jalces,  some  to  scoure  their  candlesticks,  and  some  to 
rub  their  boots,  and  some  they  sold  to  the  grocers  and  soap-sellers, 
and  some  they  sent  over  sea  to  book-binders,  not  in  small  numbers, 
but  at  times  "o^holc  ships  full.  Yea,  the  universities  are  not  all  clear' 
jn  this  detestable  fact ;  but  cursod  is  the  belly  which  seeketh  to  be 
fed  with  so  ungodly  gains,  and  so  deeply  shamcth  his  native  country. 
1  know  a  merchant  man  (which  shall  at  this  time  be  nameless)  that 
bought  the  contents  of  two  noble  libraries  for  forty  shillings  price; 
a  shame  it  is  to  be  spoken.  This  stuff  hath  he  occupied  instead  of 
gray  paper  by  the  space  of  more  than  these  ten  years,  and  yet  hath  he 
store  enough  for  as  many  years  to  tome."  Bale's  Declaration,  &c. 
apud  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  ii.  166.  * 

Another  point  upon  whicli  the  puUlication  before  iis  enables 
lis  to  correct  some  of  the  misconcc}>tions  which  have  })rcvailcd 
but  too  generally  with  regard  to*  the  character  of  our  Scotish 
reformation,  relates  to  the-  neglect  of  scholarship  and  polite 
learning  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  engendered.  The 
very  reverse  of  this  imjn'ession,  however,  would  be  much  near- 
er the  truth.  Ignorance  was  one  great  bulwark  of  the  papal 
superstition  ;  and  it  was  the  bulwark  which  was  most  zealously 
and  fondly  defended.  Until  the  reformed  doctrines  had  made 
a  considerable  progress,  neither  Greek  nor  Hebrew  were  tauglit 
jn  any  semmary  in  Scotland ;  and  they  were  introduced  and 
first  taught  by  the  reformed  pastors.  Buchanan  and  Knox, 
who  were  the  two  great  champions  of  the  cause,  were  among 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  age ;  and  Row  and  Melvil  were  at 
least  equal  to  any  scholar  that  England  could  boast  at  the  same 
period.  There  was  no  point,  indeed,  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  reformers  w^as  so  painfully  felt  by  their  antagonists  as 
their  learning ;  and  when  some  of  the  priests  imprudently  of- 
fered to  maintain  their  tenets  in  a  public  disputation,  the  Queen 
answered  the  supplication  of  the  General  Assembly  that  this 
might  be  granted  in  her  presence,  by  saying,  *  I'hat  slie  would 

*  not  so  jeopard  lier  religion  ;  for  she  knew  weil  enough  that 

•  the  Protestants  were  more  learned. '  At  the  grammar  school 
of  Perth,  so  early  as  1559,  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  were 
taught  with  great  success.  Nothing  but  Latin  was  spoken  bj 
the  bovs  in  that  school,  and  nothing  but  French  in  the  ihmily 
of  the  master.  The  passages  of  scripture  fiom  the  Old  Testa- 
jnent  were  always  read  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  English — 
from  the  New  Testament,  in  Greek,  Latin  and  English.  John 
Kow,  the  master,  instructed  his  own  son  so  thoroughly  in  all 
these  languages,  that,  by  the  time  he  was  eight  years  of  age, 
he  was  cm])loyed  to  read  the  Hebrew  lessons  from  the  Scrip- 
tures while  the  rest  of  the  boys  were  at  dinner.  We  have  great 
doubt,   v/hetber   Oxford  or   Cambridge  could  have  produced 
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many  undergraduates  capable  of  performing  the  daily  exercises 
of  the  pupils  of  this  Innnble  seminary.  By  the  first  book  of 
discipline,  enacted  by  tlie  General  Assemby  1563,  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  there  should  be  a  teacher  of  Greek  in  every  uni- 
versity, who  should  interpret  some  book  of  Plato,  together  with 
the  places  of  the  New  Testament  every  year.  This  docs  not  look 
like  illiberal  and  sordid  bigotry. — Tlie  truth  indeed  is,  that  the 
genius  of  the  Scotish  reformation  was  decidedly  friendly  to  the 
cultivation  of  literature ;  and  that  its  great  champions  were  all 
persons  of  great  learning  and  literary  attainments.  The  de- 
cline of  classical  learning  that  became  visible  among  our  clergy 
upwards  of  a  century  thereafter,  was  so  far  from  being  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  their  Presbyterian  establishment,  that  we 
do  not  scruple  to  refer  it  altogether  to  tlie  tyranny  by  which 
tliat  estabhshment  was  crushed,  and  the  depression  in  which  all 
its  members  were  held  during  the  period  that  elapsed  from  the 
union  of  the  crowns  to  the  Revolution  16S8.  The  crown,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  nobility,  being  bent  upon  the  esta- 
blishment of  Episcopacy,  subjected  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
to  the  most  barbarous  persecution  j  and  by  degrading  them  in 
point  of  fortune,  and  driving  them  from  all  places  of  honour 
and  distinction,  not  only  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  liberal 
instruction,  but  naturally  led  them  to  adopt  that  vehement,  but 
low  and  vulgar  tone  which  was  accommodated  to  the  rank  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  hearers,  and  was  naturally  produced 
by  the  operation  of  strong  feelings  upon  minds  excluded  from 
the  means  of  liberal  information. 

The  last  point  to  v.hich  we  shall  venture  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  in  reference  to  the  singular  history  we  have  been 
considering,  is  the  illustration  it  affords  of  the  close  connexion 
between  the  principles  of  religious  and  of  civil  liberty  : — All  the 
reformers  were  persons. of  liberal  opinions  in  politics;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  reformation  was  the  first  great  step  to  that 
amehoration  of  the  political  condition  of  Europe,  in  which  both 
catholics  and  protestants  have  since  partaken,  though  no  doubt 
in  very  unequal  proportions.  Mr  M'Crie  has  stated  this  so  forci- 
bly and  so  well,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  dehver  his  sentiments 
in  any  language  but  his  own. 

*  The  genius  of  popery  is  in  every  view  friendly  to  slavery.  The 
Kornish  court,  while  it  aimed  directly  at  the  estahlishment  of  a  spi- 
ritual despotism  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  contributed  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  political  servitude  upon  tlie  people.  In  return  for  the 
support  which  princes  yielded  to  its  arrogant  claims,  it  was  content 
to  invest  them  with  an  absolute  authority  over  the  bodies  of  their 
subjects.  By  the  priestly  unction  performed  at  the  coronation  of 
kings  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See,  a  sacred  character  v/as  under- 
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stood  to  he  communicated,  which  raised  them  to  a  superiority  over 
their  uobihty,  uhicli  they  did  not  ibrnierly  possess,  rendered  their 
persons  inviolable,  and  their  office  divine.  Althougli  the  sovereign 
pontitts  claimed,  and,  on  diiFercnt  occasions,  exercised  the  power  of 
dethroning  kings,  and  absolving  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  yet 
any  attempt  of  this  kind,  when  it  proceeded  from  tlie  people  them- 
selves, was  denouriced  as  a  crime  deserving  the  severest  punishment 
in  this  world,  and  damnation  in  the  next.  Hence  sprung  the  divine 
Tight  of  kings  to  rule  independently  of  their  people,  and  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  to  their  will. 

*  Civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  w  ere  so  closely  combined,  that  [ 
it  was  impossible  for  men  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  latter ' 
without  throwing  off  the  former ;  and  from  arguments  which  esta- 
blished their  religions  rights,  the  transition  was  easy,  and  almost 
vmavoidable,  to  disquisitions  about  their  civil  privileges.  In  those  I 
kingdoms  in  which  the  rulers  threw  off  the  Romish  yoke,  and  intro- 
duced the  Reformation  by  their  authority,  the  influence  was  more 
imperceptible  and  slow ;  and  in  some  of  them,  as  in  England,  the 
power  taken  from  the  ecclesiastical  was  thrown  into  the  regal  scale, 
which  proved  in  so  far  prejudicial  to  popular  liberty.  But  where 
the  Reformation  was  embraced  by  the  hodij  of  a  nrd'ion,  while  the 
ruling  powers  continued  to  oppose  it,  the  eifect  was  visible  and  im- 
mediate. The  interested  and  obstinate  support  which  rulers  gave 
to  the  old  system  of  error  and  ecclesiastical  t3Tanny,  and  their  cruel 
persecution  of  all  who  favoured  th^  new  opinions,  drove  their  sub- 
jects to  inquire  into  the  just  limits  of  authority  and  obedience. 
Their  judgments,  once  informed  as  to  the  rights  to  which  they  were 
entitled  J  and  their  consciences  satisfied  respecting  the  means  which 
they  might  employ  to  acquire  them,  the  immense  importance  of  the 
immediate  object  in  view,  their  emancipation  from  religious  bond- 
age, and  the  salvation  of  themselves  and  their  posterity,  impelled 
them  to  make  the  attempt  with  an  enthusiasm  and  perseverance 
which  the  mere  love  of  civil  liberty  could  not  have  inspired. '  p.  208 
'--211. 

Among  the  champions  of  reformation,  no  one,  certainly,  ever 
nlingled  more  of  the  spirit  of  political  freedom  with  his  religious 
zeal  than  John  Knox  ;  and,  in  aiisvver  to  all  that  has  been,  or 
that  can  be  said,  about  the  seditious  tendency  of  his  doctrines, 
or  the  dangcrom  image  of  democracy  that  is  lield  up  in  presby- 
terian  church  government,  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  deci- 
sive and  notorious  facts,  that,  oppressed  as  she  was  by  the  Stew^- 
arts,  presbyteriaii  h;cotlaiid  was  the  last  to  throw  off  her  alle- 
giance to  them  ;  and  that,  at  this  moment,  the  part  oithe  empire 
in  which  the  democratical  spirit  (w  hich  is  a  necessary  element  in 
our  mixed  constitution)  is  the  least  prevalent,  is  that  in  which 
llie  chiu'ch  government  is  presbyteriaii.  We  do  not  mean  to 
deny,  that  the  doctrines  of  John  Knox  were  such  as  would 
liOt  be  acceptable  to  courliei*s  and  toiics  of  the  present  Ck^.^  ; 
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or  that  there  is  a  natural  affiiiity  between  geninne  Presbyte- 
liankm  and  genuine  Whigirisni.  All  that  we  would  insinuate 
is,  that  there  is  nothitior  so  radically  or  violently  whiggish  in 
tliose  doctrines,  as  to  be  at  all  incompatible  with  a  monarchical 
constitution  ;  and  that  where  so  many  other  causes — the  consi- 
deration of  which  is  not  of  this  place — have  cooperated  for  so 
lonor  a  time  to  depress,  in  Scotland,  the  spirit  of  political  inde- 
pendence, it  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  influence  of  this 
counteracting  cause  that  we  have  been  saved  (if  we  are  saved) 
from  the  degradation  of  the  lowpst  servility. 

We  have  neglected,  all  this  time,  to  say  any  tiling  of  Mr 
M*Crie's  style  and  diction  ;  but  the  warmth  of  our  sympathy 
in  most  of  his  national  sentiments,  cannot  induce  us  to  disguise, 
that  he  has  given  us  rather  too  much  of  our  national  phraseo- 
logy. The  book,  to  say  the  truth,  is  full  of  Scoticisms ;  and  is 
frequently  deficient  in  verbal  elegance  and  pui'ity.  There  is  not 
only  a  want  of  the  tone  of  the  world  about  it,  which  may  repel 
some  idle  readeis,  but,  occasionally,  great  inaccuracy  of  lan- 
guage ;  though  redeemed  by  traits  both  of  vigour  and  vivacity. 
These  defects  are  too  radical,  we  fear,  to  be  corrected  by  any 
assistance  which  we  might  alford  the  reverend  author,  by  point- 
ing out  the  passages  in  which  they  occur ;  and  we  would  therefore 
advise  him,  when  he  writes  again — as  we  earnestly  liope  he  will 
be  induced  to  do — to  submit  his  manuscript  to  the  revision  of 
some  slender  clerk  from  the  south, — who  may  rectify  his  verbal 
errors,  without  presuming  to  meildle  with  his  matter. 


Art.  II.  Authentic  Correspo7ide7ice,  a  fid  Dor?cme9its  relatincr  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley^  and  of  the  Rarl  Moirn,  in 
the  recent  Negotiations  for  the  Formation  of  an  Adniiuistration, 
5th  edition.     Phillips,  London. 

HThe  late  Mr  Perceval  was  a  man  of  unblemished  cliaracter  in 
-*■  private  life;  mild,  benevolent,  religious,  and  uniformly  cor- 
rect in  alibis  conduct. — With  everyprivate  virtue, however,  wliich 
could  adorn  an  human  being,  he  was  un(|uestionably  the  most  mis- 
chievous of  all  the  bad  ministers  who,  for  these  tiiirty  years 
past,  have  been  })laced  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  this  country; — 
and,  with  totally  opposite  intentions,  the  political  years  of  his 
life  were  steadily  enijiloyed  in  bringing  this  empire  to  the 
brink  of  ruin. — His  religious  feelings  were  mingled  with  so  much 
bigotry,  that  he  was  quite  incapable  of  viewing  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  with  tlie  eye  of  a  str-tc^-zian  :  He  felt  against  their  faith 
all  the  zeal  of  a  sectary, — coiisidei'cd  every  concession  mad<j  to  them 
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as  a  defeat  in  polemical  theology, — and  conductcdmmself,  in  the] 
whole  of  this  *;rcat  question,  more  as  an 'angry  controversiahst^  ^ 
than  a  man  to  whom  nations  look  up  for  their  peace,  and  hap-  \ 
pincss.  He  was  aware  that  the  Irish  are  a  brave,  and  irritable  j 
people — that  they  were  smarting  under  the  privation  of  their, 
independent  legislature — and  that  England  was  nearly  drained  j 
of  ti'oops.  Pie  saw  plainly  that  the  Lish  were  not  to  be  daunted  j  i 
— and,  with  this  imminent  danger  of  exciting  a  civil  war  in  the  | 
empire,  he  persevered: — He  thought  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  j 
heaven; — the  Irish  priests  think  the  same  of  their  cause: — AUj 
bigots,  and  fanatics  in  all  ages,  have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  ] 
As  a  minister  of  finance,  he  was  profuse,  and  deficient  in  vi-  ] 
gour:  He  was  always  afraid  to  look  at  the  full  expenditure  ofl 
the  country,  to  state  the  evil  to  Parliament,  or  to  provide  for  it  J 
honestly  and  speedily.  For  the  two  or  three  first  years  of  his  3 
ministry,  he  was  too  insecure  in  his  situation,  to  be  just  to  the  i 
country  in  this  particular.  His  object  was  to  keep  his  place ;  | 
and  it  was  kept  by  flilse  pictures  of  prosperit}^  and  by  budgets  I 
of  palliatives  and  momentary  expedients.  "When  he  became] 
more  firm  in  his  administration,  the  mischief  had  become  too  j 
gi'eat  to  be  told,  or  even  contemplated  with  a  view  to  correction c  i 
Though  warned  by  his  friends  of  the  evil  he  was  bringing  upon  j 
the  country,  he  persevered, — and  left  the  finances,  at  his  death, 
in  a  state  of  the  most  scandalous  dilapidation.  j 

As  a  general  minister,  Mr  Perceval  inflicted  all  the  evils  up- 
on a  country  which  can  result  from  the  combined  effects  of  bold-  { 
ness,  ignorance  and  tenacity.     Of  the  philosophical  principles  i 
of  law,  civil  policy,  or  political  economy,  he  knew  very  little ;  j 
and  rather  piqued  himself  indeed  upon  despising  them.     He  i 
seemed  to  suppose,  that  rectitude  of  intention  v/as  alone  a  suffi-  \ 
cient  reason  for  self-confidence ;  and  therefore  feared  nothino*, 
because  he  meant  well.     As  he  was  swift  to  conceive,  and  fear- 
less to  execute,  so  also  was  he  slow  to  retract ;  and  great  part 
of  his  time  w^as  employed,  and  of  his  talent  displayed,  in  defend- 
ing the  lamentable  consequences  of  his  measures; — measures,  so 
utterly  destitute  of  political  wisdom — so  rash  and  so  inconsider- 
ate, that  they  were  abolished  by  acclamation  or  friend  and  foe, 
the  moment  after  his  decease. 

With  these  faults  as  a  politician,  he  undoubtedly  had  some 
excellencies.  He  was  a  very  acute  debater ;  watchful  of  every 
fair  advantage  against  his  opponent ;  and  a  judge  of  all  those 
topics  which  may  be  pressed,  and  those  prt^udices  which  may 
be  appealed  to,  in  a  popular  assembly.  His  temper  was  good'; 
and  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  spirit,  or  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man 3  nor  carried  his  hostility  beyond  the  v/alls  of  the  House  ox. 
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Commons.  With  an  high  contempt  for  his  rashness  and  i<Tno- 
rancc,  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  gallantry  with  wnich 
lie  pnohed  his  little  skifF  among  the  precipices,  rocks,  and  cata- 
racts ;  determined  to  effect  some  narrow  and  mistaken  purpose, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  Church,  and  the  Court,  will 
not  easily  again  find  a  man  so  capable  of  defending,  and  so  will- 
ing to  defend,  what  they  erroneously  consider  to  be  their  pecu- 
liar interests  ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  (whatever  diligence  may  be 
used  for  that  purpose)  again  to  inflict  upon  the  country  a  mi- 
nister, who  will  employ  such  a  combination  of  birth,  talent, 
and  good  private  character,  to  bring  it  to  the  brink  of  de- 
struction. 

The  poHtical  character  of  Mr  Perceval  we  consider  as  fairly 
open  to  the  freest  discussion ;  and  we  have  spoken  of  if  as  we 
think  it  deserves.  It  is  not,  we  hope,  necessary  to  put  in  for 
our  share  of  those  feelings,  of  which  no  human  being  is  devoid, 
— to  expi'ess  our  horror  of  assassination, — and  to  paint,  in  appro- 
piiate  colours,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  which  has  happen- 
ed in  our  times.  Such  was  the  amiable  private  character  of 
Mr  Perceval,  that  his  death  (had  it  happened  under  ordinary 
circumstances)  would  have  been  a  cause  of  general  sorrow.  As 
it  was,  it  was  met  with  an  universal  burst  of  pity  and  horror — as 
honourable  to  the  unhappy  victim,  as  it  was  declaratory  of  the 
just  state  of  English  feelings  on  the  great  question  of  morals. 

When  Mr  Perceval  died,  the  sudden  and  unsubdued  feelings 
of  honesty  and  common  sense  decreed,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  his  associates  were  unworthy  to  succeed  him.  This 
decree  put  the  Court  upon  its  exertions,  and  produced  that  ne- 
gotiation, the  authentic  documents  of  which  are  contained  in 
the  publication  before  us. 

It  is  possible  the  Court  may  have  been  very  insincere  m 
its  overtures  to  the  Opposition,  and  that  it  may  have  put  itv^ 
offers  into  the  form  which  they  assumed,  with  the  hope  and  ex-- 
pectation  that  they  w^ould  be  rejected.  This  may  very  possibly 
have  been  the  case  ;  and  many  persons  may  be  in  possession  of 
information  that  would  put  it  beyond  all  doubt :  But,  judging 
merely  from  the  documents  before  us,  we  really  cannot  see  that 
this  is  either  a  necessary,  or  even  a  legitimate  conclusion.  Thtft 
the  Court  were  extremely  reluctant  to  receive  the  Opposition, 
is  indeed  sufhcientty  certain ;  but  we  must  be  just  enough  to  say, 
that  we  cannot  perceive  any  fraudulent  or  deceitful  proceedinj;^ 
originating  from  that  reluctance.  Wliat  impediments  they  may 
Jiave  had  in  store,  to  frustrate  the  negotiation  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  are  speaking  of 
what  has  happened,  not  of  what  might  have  hiiupeucd— of  past 
evcntSy  rceorcled  in  authentic  documents. 
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Tlic  first  proposition  mndc  to  tlie  Op]iosition  was,  that  tliej 
should  join  Lord  VVt'lloslev  and  Mr  Canning  j  lliat  Lord  Wel^ 
ieslev  slioiild  be  First  Lord  of  the  IVeasury  ;  that  the  Cahin* 
sliould   consist  of  thirteen  j — five  of  the  Ojiposition  named  bj 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville — of  Ix)rd  Erskine  always  acting  witl 
t)icm — and  of  Lord  Moira  commonly  acting  with  them.     Th^ 
rest  Lord  Wellesley  was  to  select  as  he  chose,  from  any  descrip 
tion  of  political  persons.     Now,  we  are  so  far  from  considering^ 
this  to  be  a  frauchdent  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Court,  that  w< 
have  really  very  great  doubts  if  it  is  to  be  considered  even  as  a 
very  unreasonable  ofier.     The  avowed  object  was,  to  combin< 
men  of  diflerent  })arties — a  pretty  perilous  and  questionable  ol 
ject,  no  doubt,  but  one  in  which  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  ha< 
distinctly  accjin'esced.     The  leading   questions   of  policy  wer^ 
nearly  settled  and  cleared  away  ;  and  tlie  difficidty  was,  to  adjuf 
tlie  shares  of  power  between  two  parties  wliO  had  never  bee^ 
imited  before — who  had  often  been  in  open   hostility  befor 
and  who  might  naturally  be  expected  to  feel,  at  first,  some  litt]( 
jealousy  of  each  other's  proceedings.     In  these  circumstances 
not  only  an  equality  of  power  is  tendered  to  the  Opposition 
but  a  majority  in  the   Cabinet — or,  supposing  this  to  be  doubl 
ful,  and  looking  upon  Lord  Moira  as  a  neutral, — then  as  fail 
and  equal  a  division  as  could  well  be  made.     Tlie  leaders  of 
Opposition,  however,  rejected'  this  offer,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons ; — because  they  were  not  invited  to  discuss  measures  and 
arrangements,  but  to  accept  them  ;  and  because  such  a  Cabi- 
net must  be  jealous  and  disunited. — It  is  impossible  for  anv 
one  to  feel  more  perfect  and  unfeigned  respect  than  we  do  foV 
the  noble  persons  who  assigned  these  as  their  reasons  for  n 
jeeting  this  proposition  ;  but  our  inflexible  regard  for  trutli  com 
pels  us  to  say,  that  to  us  they  appear  altogether  inconclusive" 
and  insufficient. 

We  cannot  at  all  understand,  why  an  arrangement,  in  itself 
good,  should  be  rejected,  because  those  to  whom  it  is  tendered 
have  not  assisted  at  its  maturation.  If  Lord  Wellesley  had 
brought  a  prc^posal  for  a  cabinet,  consisting  entirely  of  Mem- 
bers of  Op})()sition  ;  and  if  evei-y  measure  had  been  laid  at  their 
feet,  it  must  have  been  equally  rejected,  from  this  style  of  rea- 
soning, because  it  had  not  been  concocted  in  the  proper  man- 
ner. To  us,  it  appears  (|uite  immaterial  by  whom  the  shares 
of  power,  and  the  parts  of  office,  had  been  arranged,  provid- 
ed the  arrangement  itself  was  satisfactory  and  good.  As  to 
the  jealousies  which  must  exist  in  a  cabinet  consisting  of  men 
agreeing  in  some  main  principles,  and  acting  together  for  the 
first  time  in  a  body,  the  hazard  of  them  is  obviously  insepa- 
rjible  from  the  verv  nature  of  a  mijsLed  cabinet,  as  to  which  all 
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parties  were  agreed.  The  principle  of  uniting  opposite  parties 
in  one  administration,  may  or  may  not  be  objectionable  ;  but, 
that  principle  once  aduiitted,  it  is  in  vain  to  object  afterwra'ds 
to  a  particular  scheme  planned  upon  that  principle,  on  account 
of  an  inconvenience  which  is  contained  in  the  principle  itself* 
To  have  divided  the  power  unequally,  would  indeed  have  pre- 
vented all  jealousy ;  but  would  have  prevented  it  only  by  con- 
Verting  the  fear  o^  neglect  and  subjugation  into  the  certainty 
of  those  evils ;  and  would  have  introduced  into  the  cabinet,  aiot 
jealous  friends,  but  certain  enemies,  determined  to  quit  theii' 
new  and  unequal  alliance  upon  the  first  favourable  occasion. 
If  we  mistake  not,  this  principle  of  balancing  powers  in  t\\e 
-Cabinet  was  acted  upon  in  the  coalition  between  Mr  Fox  and 
Lord  Grenville  j  a  coalition  begun  in  all  the  fears  of  mistrust, 
and  under  the  loudest  predictions  of  speedy  dissolution, — but 
afterwards  most  thoroughly  and  cordially  cemented  by  same- 
ness of  opinion,  and  of  interests.  Such  stipulations  are  like 
the  meetings  of  potentates  in  old  times  to  make  a  treaty  in  the 
field.  The  two  armies  are  drawn  up  in  sight ;  the  distances 
are  nieasUred  out ;  the  number  of  armed  cliampions  is  equal; 
the  two  kings  advance  step  by  step,  and  every  thing  is  pre- 
pared against  treachery  and  deceit.  To  be  sure,  if  this  were 
to  last  for  any  length  of  time,  war  would  be  preferable  to  such 
a  peace.  But  in  a  few  days  they  hunt,  and  cat  and  drink  to- 
gether ;  the  guards  and  trumpeters  are  dismissed  ;  and  an  ig- 
norant spectator  would  imagine  that  the  two  kings  had  lived 
together  in  a  state  of  fraternity  and  osculation  irom  the  first  mo- 
ment they  had  worn  their  crowns  upon  their  heads. — For  these 
Reasons,  we  must  say,  that  we  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  that  decision  which  the  leaders  of  Opposition  made 
upon  the  first  offer  conveyed  to  them  by  Lord  Wellesley  j  for, 
even  if  they  rest  the  division  of  power  upon  the  numerical 
Strength  of  parties,  the  partialities  of  the  Crown,  and  tlie  great- 
er probability  that  the  strength  which  the  Crov-n  can  always 
command  would  have  been  flung  into  the  opposite  scale,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  If  the  spoil  is  to  be  divided  by  a  scale  of 
means,  through  which  Parliament  might  be  influenced,  no  body 
Vrill  contend  that  the  royal  will  is  not  one  ol' these  means  ;  'and 
ho  body  will  doubt  to-  which  of  the  two  parties  that  will  was 
Inost  inclined. 

Upon  the  second  offer  made  by  Lord  Moira,  we  have  also 
great  doubts  ;  though,  on  this  occasion,  the  leaders  of  Oppo- 
sition have  a  much  better  case.  The  state  of  the  world  is  such, 
and  we  are  living  so  much  (a«  the  common  people  say)  from 
hand  to  mouth,  that  it  seems,  upon  the  whole,  better  that  the 
Opposition  should  have  secured  a  favourable  issue  to  all  the  great 
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questions  now  in  dependence,  by  coming  into  office  ;  and,  lia^ 
ing  fTuarded  tlie  principle  respecting  the  household,  that  th( 
should  have  relaxed  in  the  exercise  of  it  upon  this  particul 
occasion.  It  was  impossible  for  them,  or  for  anj'  other  hum 
being,  to  doubt  that  the  late  government  would  have  preferred 
even  honesty  and  wisdom  to  going  out  of  office  j  aiid  at  the 
moment  of  negotiation,  the  Catholic  question,  the  Orders  in 
Council,  and  the  American  war,  seemed  to  be  the  price  paid 
for  the  inability  to  turn  out  the  officers  of  the  household ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  other  wise  and  good  measures  which,  we 
have  no  manner  of  doubt,  would  have  sprung  up  in  the  cigl>t 
or  ten  months  of  office  which,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  would 
have  been  left  to  the  Whigs,  and  exempted  from  the  intrigu 
of  the  most  pi'ofligate  and  contemptible  men  in  Europe. 

The  leaders  of  Opposition  should  also  have  remembered,  th 
it  is  hard  upon  the  common  soldiers  of  the  party  to  serve  for 
ever  without  pay  ;  that  their  opportunities  of  tasting  tl}e  sweets 
of  power  are  very  rare  j  that  it  is  a  very  galling  thing  to  see, 
for  years  together,  their  op})onents  getting  rich  and  powerfu), 
merely  because  they  are  foolish  and  dishonest.  They  should 
have  remembered,  that  the  great  mas3  of  men  embarked  iri 
their  cause  nuist  necessarily  act  from  mixed  motives — a  good 
deal  for  the  public,  a  little  for  themselves  ;  and  that  the  rea- 
sons for  refusing  office,  to  be  practicaHy  satisfactory,  must  not 
be  chivalrous,  or  finely  drawn,  but  plain,  striking,  and  home- 
spun ;  such  as  may  console  an  honest,  but  still  a  practical  man, 
for  the  loss  of  that  pleasure  which  he  promised  himself  by  turn- 
ing some  one  out  of  place,  and  getting  into  the  same  place 
himself. 

If  the  opposition  have  erred,  however,  they  have  erred  as 
they  always  do  err,  upon  the  disinterested  and  the  generous 
side.  *  Instead  of  giving  up,  like  their  antagonists,  eveiy  prin- 
ciple for  which  tlicy  have  been  contending  during  the  whole  of 

*  It  is  foolish,  we  believe,  to  wonder  at  any  thing  connected 
with  politics  :  And  yet  it  is  difficult  not  to  wonder  a  little  at  the  per- 
severance with  which  the  courtiers  have  so  long  reiterated  the 
cry,  that  the  whigs  have  no  other  object  but  to  get  places  and  sa- 
laries for  themselves,  and  that  this  is  the  whole  purpose  of  their 
opposition.  This  very  bright  and  original  idea  has  formed  the  basis 
of  their  argument  and  the  staple  of  their  repartees  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century  ;  and,  from  the  air  of  good  faith  with  which  one  hears 
it  brought. forward  iri.  all  very  low  companies,  one  is  almost  forced  to 
believe  that  there  are  some  people  upon  whom  it  produces  its  effect. 
And  yet  it  is  not  less  than  seventy  years,  we  take  it,  since  it  has 
been  quite  evident,  even  to  persons  of  the  meanest  capacity,  t^at 
#higgism  never  could  be  a  thriving  trade  in  this  country  ;  and  that 
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this  parliament,  tlicy  refuse,  for  the  sake  of  office,  to  corcede  any 
one  antient  or  constitutional  practice  :  And  yet  there  is  a  school 
in  politics,  that  would  persuade  tlie  country  tliere  is  no  difference 
between  public  men  ;  and,  after  the  exalted  attention  to  principle 
and  character  exhibited  by  the  two  leaders  of  opposition,  we 
shall  probably  see  them  again  exposed  to  the  most  libellous  scur- 
rility for  their  love  of  office. 

.  Whatever  doubts  we  may  form  of  the  conduct  of  opposition, 
we  have  none  whatever  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Moira, — of  the 
very  objectionable  part  which  he  has  acted,  and  the  very  serious 
abasement  of  his  political  character,  in  the  opinions  of  all  wise 

all  who  wished  to  make  profit  by  their  political  talents  or  activity, 
must  go  to  the  side  of  the  tories.  The  C'rown  (bating  extraordina" 
ry  accidents)  must  always  be  favourable  to  that  side  ;  and  this,  with 
the  more  lavish  use  of  the  means  of  inflaence  which  Is  permitted  by 
their  principles,  renders  their  possession  of  place  and  emolument  so 
much  a  matter  of  course,  even  in  common  times,  that  all  thinking 
people  have  long  ago  settled  it  with  themselves,  that  the  lot  of  the 
whigs  is  merely  to  modify  and  palliate  the  mischievous  proceedings 
of  the  tories,  by  their  opposition,  and  to  come  in,  for  a  few  months 
or  weeks,  once  or  twice  in  a  reign,  to  carry  through  some  great  and 
salutary  measure,  which  it  goes  against  the  consciences  of  the  said 
tories  to  adopt — and  then  to  go  back  again  to  the  unpopularity  and 
conscious  virtue,  which  are  so  obviously  their  portion  in  this  world;* 
Of  late,  and  since  the  tories  have  condescended  to  be  themselves  the 
executors  of  v/hat  the  whigs  have  forced  upon  the  sense  of  the  country, 
their  condition  is  still  more  unprosperous  and  unpromising;  but,  taking 
eVen  the  ordinary  and  average  view  of  their  destiny,  we  really  do  not 
comprehend  how  any  man  who  can  count  his  fingers,  can  be  supposed 
to  have  joined  their  party  from  a  love  of  the  privileges  and  emolu- 
ments of  office  ;  or  how  it  can  be  intelligibly  asserted,  that  it  is  merely 
an  intemperate  thirst  for  place  and  power  that  has  ranged  them  hi  op- 
position to  the  government.  Certainly,  for  these  last  fen  years,  the 
second,  and  third,  and  fourth  rate  men  on  the  side  of  the  Opposi- 
tion have  been  more  than  equal,  in  point  of  talents  and  general  es- 
timation, to  the  first  rate  men  on  the  side  of  Governluent ;  and  any 
one  of  these,  of  course,  might  at  any  time  have  made  himself  sure 
of  place  and  emolument,  by  merely  renouncing  those  principles, 
which  they  are  accused  of  affecting  for  the  very  purpose  of  attain- 
ing these  objects.  The  imputation,  in  short,  is  not  less  preposter- 
ous, than  it  would  be  to  say,  that  the  Irish  Catholics  have  no  real 
Concern  for  their  religion ;  and  that  it  is  nothing  but  an  inordinate 
love  of  high  offices  and  situations  that  maizes  them  persevere  in  those 
professions,  wliich  form  the  only  ground  of  their  exclusion  from 
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men.  To  slicker  tlic  kindly  power  from  every  unfair  attack,  ani 
not  to  suffer  men,  whose  wisdom  and  authority  is  wanted  bj 
their  prince,  to  make  too  linrd  a  bargain  for  their  assistance, 
■wise,  loyal,  and  generous.  But  was  any  thing  unusual  asked 
any  thing  which  had  not  been  establiHhed  by  long  and  universe 
custom  ? — Was  the  principle  ever  called  in  question  ?  or  wa»- 
t4ie  practice  not  completely  established  ? — Di<l  tlie  objection  ori- 
ginate in  the  regent  ?  were  the  parties  themselves  unwilling  to 
resign  ?  were  they  objects  of  national  love  and  interest  ? — WhjT 
then  this  boasted  speech  of  theEarl  of  Moira  ?  or  to  what  good' 
his  disturbing  operations  ? — It  may  seem  very  wise  to  this 
considerable  nobleman,  and  a  great  stroke  of  national  pohcy  ^^ 
but  we  cannot  reach  or  comprehend  it.  The  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  are  ready  at  the  altar  -,■ — tlie  parson  sees  that  every 
previous  form  is  complied  with — satisfies  himself  that  one  par- 
ty will  grant  what  tlie  other  asks;  and  then  says,  *  Beemtse  everi/^ 
'  thijig  is  readj/f  and  because  there  is  ko  impediment  to  so  desire^- 
*  able  an  union^  ilievefore  I  am  determined  it  shall  not  take  place.  ^ 
So  inconsequential  a,  reasoner  may  be  a  very  worthy  man  ;  but 
he  certainly  has  lost  all  riglit  to  be  angry,  when  a  complime  ~ 
is  paid  to  his  good  intentions  at  the  expense  of  liis  understan 
ing  ;  and',  generally  speaking,  we  recommend  to  him,  after  th 
not  to  be  too  delicate  and  fastidious  about  laudatory  matter,  b 
to  take  wlinfc  is  offered  thankfully,  and  to  ask  no  questions 

We  agree  with  Lord  Moira,  that  the  Regent  has  been  expos 
to  more  invective  on  the  subject  of  his  household,  than  is  fair  a' 
proper  ;  but  how  would  that  invective  have  been  confirmed  by 
their  dismissal,  if  that  dismissal  was  a  constitutional  and  even  a 
customary  proceeding  ?  The  real  fact  is,  (we  fear),  that  the  ex- 
cellent nobleman  in  question  is  not  very  averse  to  the  pleasures 
of  display  ; — he  saw  dimly  an  opportunity  for  doing  something 
suprafine,  by  intei-posing  between  the  sovereign  and  the  barons; 
and  if  any  real  opportunity  had' offered  of  doing  this,  tlie  Earl 
might  have  gratified  his  love  of  glory  in  the  most  successful  man-' 
ner,  and  become  the  idol  of  his  country.  But  he  interfered  to 
prevent  the  prince  from  granting,  and  the  opposition  from  gain 
jng,  what  in  all  reason  and  moderation  the  one  party  ought 
have  given  up,  and  the  other  to  have  possessed.  Instead 
protecting  the  just  rights  of  his  sovereign,  therefore,  it  appear! 
to  us  that  he  has  only  frustrated  his  excellent  intentions.  Em- 
ployed to  form  a  wise  administration,  he  has  given  stability  ta 
the  worst  and  most  incapable  men  in  the  country;- — and,  ap- 
pearing first  on  the  scene,  as  a  patriot  and  a  friend  to  the 
oppressed  Irish,  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics — 
sunk  down  into  a  decorated  courtier, — and  let  out  that  secret  o£ 
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liis  incapacity  which  was  before  known  only  to  a  few  of  his  inti- 
iinate  friends. 

Whatever  his  Lordship's  intention  may  have  been,  his  con- 
duct is  the  most  provoking,  and  mischievous  instance  of  weak- 
ness, we  have  ever  witnessed  in  a  public  man  -, — his  only  notion 
•appears  ;to  have  been,  that  of  making  himself  a  protector  of  roy- 
alty. Whether  he  protected  the  Prince  I'rom  doing  what  he 
•ought  to  do,  or  suffering  what  he  ought  not  to  suffer,  seems  to 
'be  a  difference  which  unfortunately  did  not  strike  the  noble 
Earl.  If  he  had  been  recalled  to  tiivour  at  the  moment  when 
the  Prince  was  paying  his  bills,  v/hat  would  have'becn  his  con- 
^duct  ? — Me  would  first  have  ascertained  that  the  money  was  all 
a-eady — the  Prince -willing — and  theci'editors  importunate.  Tliis 
would  have  been  quite  irresistible.  The  generous  f)eer  would 
have  cast  himself  at  his  masters  feet,  and  exclaimed  with  a 
ibursting  heart,  *  Then  your  Royal  Highiiesa  shall  not  pay  a  single 
<  bill!' 

One  man  ought  to  pray  for  opportunities,  and  another  against 
them.  They  ha, ve  ruined  Lord  Moira, — and  exalted  Lord  Wel- 
Jesley.  It  its  impossible  to  i^peak  too  highly  of  the  spii'it,  honour 
and  wisdom,  displayed  by  this  nobleman  d4Hing  the  whole  of 
the  negociation.  Nor  is  the  supreme  contempt  with  wliich  he 
lias  treated  his  late  colleagues  among  the  least  meritorious  and 
useful  parts  of  his  conduct.  Tb  placard  the  imbecility  of  sucli 
men,  is  the  best  atonement  to  the  public  for  the  injury  which 
lie  has  done,  and  to  himself,  for  the  disgust  he  has  experienced 
in  evei-  serving  with  them.  It  is  the  flishioii  to  display  a  great 
ileal  of  prudery  about  the  publication  of  those  documents.  As 
a  practice,  it  is  very  good  ;  and  as  an  omen,  veiy  bad.  It  sus- 
pends over  all  such  transactions  the  early  and  wholesome  cor- 
rective of  public  opinion  ;  and,  in  such  transactions,  the  pre- 
cedents for  gross  -dishonesly  are  so  abundant,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  it  so  strong,  that  the  opinion  of  die  public  would  be  over- 
looked, and  the  appeal  never  made,  if  we  were  not  goadt^l  just 
now,  by  ])resent  distress,  to  look  a  little  more  closely  than  usiud 
into  political  afliiirs,  and  to  take  a  greater  interest  than  common 
in  the  choice  of  our  leaders.  The  only  pleasing  trait  exhibited 
of  these  ministei's,  in  the  papers  now  beibre  us,  is  their  posi- 
tive refusal  to  serve  in  any  administration  of  which  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  formed  a  part;  a  principle  of  personal  exciuiion,  generally 
very  reprehensible  in  politicians,  but  venial  in  this  instaiKe, 
(if  credible), — because,  among  tlie  infinity  of  luniian  motives,  it 
points  out  one  which  the  present  ministers  consider  as  sullicienC 
to  induce  them  to  give  up  the  advantages  of  oliice. 

So  much  for  the  past ; — for  the  future,  we  are  rather  apf)re- 
feensive  of  something  worse  than  the  ordinary  mischiets  resulting 
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from  tVie  ordinary  folly  of  the  court.  By  whose  counsels,  what 
clone  is  done,  we  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture ;  but  the  sym] 
toms  are,  conceit,  mediocrity  of  talent,  ignorance  of  the  mos 
dangerous  slate  of  the  country,  and  an  habit  of  viewing  all  p( 
litical  changes  merely  as  they  aifect  the  ease  and  comfort  of  th< 
reigning  monarch  :— No  solicitude  to  preserve  for  him  good  an<' 
wise  men,  but  agreeable  men,  of  comfortable  flexibility,  whos^ 
superiority  of  understanding  will  not  overcome  their  Prince 
but  leave  him  the  puerile  pleasure  of  supposing  that  he  is 
wiser  man  than  his  ministers.  A  very  alarming  symptom  is  th 
total  loss,  in  the  creatures  of  the  court,  of  all  those  honourabl 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  office,  which  have  prevailed,  even 
that  lofty  region,  till  within  these  few  years.  The  clear  line 
be  pursued  by  men  of  principle,  upon  such  a  question  as  thj 
6f  the  Catholic  claims,  is  to  decide  at  once,  whether  they  wi 
oppose  or  grant  them,  and  to  remain  in  office  not  an  instai 
longer  than  they  can  carry  their  decision  (be  it  what  it  ma] 
into  effect.  That  any  set  of  rnen,  trusted  with  the  govenlmei 
of  the  country,  should  leave  such  a  question  to  its  fate  (if  thl 
be  not  a  mere  pretext),  is  the  most  base  sacrifice  of  duty  to 
interest  which  this  country  has  yet  witnessed.  It  is  somewhat 
alarming,  that  a  country,  already  showing  strong  signs  of  inHJ 
patience,  should  be  governed  by  these  men  ;  while  the  suppo!^' 
afforded  them  by  Parliament  strengthens  the  cause  of  the  re- 
formers, and  inclines  even  grave  and  thoughtful  persons  to  sus- 
pect, that  they  must,  after  all,  resort  to  the  perilous  remedy  of 
Parliamentary  reform.        '  -^J 


Art.  III.  Sketch  of  the  Political  Historic  of  India^  from  the 
Introduction  of  Mr  Pitfs  Bill  in  1784.  By  John  Malcolm, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Honourable  P^ast  India  Company's 
Madras  Army,  Resident  at  jNIysor,  and  late  Envoy  to  the 
Court  of  Persia.     8vo,     pp.480.     London  1811. 

A  N  immense  empire,  ac(]uired  by^he  agents  of  a  company  of 
-^^  merchants — -sixty  millions  of  brave  and  civilized  men  sub- 
jected to  the  dominion  of  twenty  thousand-^and  at  the  same 
time  made  braver  and  more  civilized — and  happier  and  more  se- 
cure in  their  happiness,  in  consequence  of  their  subjugation. 
These  are  some  of  the  wonders  that  strike  us  at  first  sight,  when 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  our  possessions  in  the  East, — and  speak  loud- 
ly in  praise  both  of  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  those  by  whom 
these  wonders  have  been  created^  On  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
minent hazard  of  the  abuse  of  so  vast  a  power,  exercised  at - 
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such  a  distance  from  any  ni<?ans  of  control — the  clanger  and  ab- 
surdity of  investing  a  handful  of  subjects  with  the  rights  of  so 
splenciid  a  sovereignty — the  opposite  danger,  perhaps  not  less  for- 
midable, of  throwing  this  vast  source  of  influence  into  the  hands 
of  the  Crown — the  injuiitice  and  invidiousncss  of  a  monopoly 
and  exclusive  privilege— and  the  very  precariousncss  of  that  pos- 
session upon  which  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  national  ca])i- 
tal  and  credit  have  been  made  to  depend, — are  among  the  cir- 
cumstances which  abate  the  exultation  with  which  this  stupen- 
dous fabric  is  at  first  surveyed,  and  render  every  discussion  up- 
on our  Indian  policy  equally  perplexing  and  anxious. 

The  work  before  us  embraces  but  a  part  of  those  discussions  ; 
and  is  confined  indeed  to  the  examination  of  the  (juestion,  whe- 
tlier  the  restraints  hnposed  upon  the  East  India  Company  by 
tlie  act  1784,  both  widi  respect  to  their  pursuing  schemes  of 
conquest,  and  contrarCtJng  prospective  engagements  with  the  na- 
tive powers,  have  been  salutary  or  pernicious  ;  and  whether  tlio 
instances  in  which  they  ought  to  have  been  disregarded,  have 
not,  in  point  of  fiict,  been  more  numerous  and  important 
than  those  in  whicli  they  have  been  productive  of  any  advan- 
tage. The  Court  of  Directors,  it  is  well  known,  have  all  along 
approved  heai'tily  of  the  principle  in  which  those  restraints  ori- 
ginated, and  have  always  been  dis}>osed  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct conformably  to  that  spirit  In  point  of  fact,  however,  a 
different  course  of  conduct  has  been  generally  pursued  ;  and 
General  MaJcolm  may  be  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  the  prac- 
tice adopted  by  the  most  enterprising  of  the  Governors- General, 
in  opposition  to  the  express  will  of  tlie  Legislature,  and  the  a- 
vowed  sentiments  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company-  In  taking 
tjhis  side  of  the  question,  die  gallant  General  has  certainly  evinc- 
ed his  entire  superiority  to  any  thing  like  an  espi-Jl  du  corps  ,- 
and  shown,  not  only  that  he  can  judge,  with  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom, of  the  conduct  of  that  body  by  whose  favour  he  has  been 
promoted  to  so  many  honourable  and  lucrative  situations,  but 
also  that  the  Company,  in  selecting  its  servants  for  high  and 
advantageous  situations,  is  gui^led  entirely  by  a  sense  of  their 
merits  and  qualifications,  and  does  not  require  either  the  sacri- 
fice or  the  suppression  of  opinions  which  it  may  regard  as  hos- 
tile to  its  peculiar  interests. 

The  acknowledged  ability  of  this  writer,  and  die  various  im- 
portant stations  he  filled  in  India,  by  enabling  him  to  procure 
the  most  authentic  information,  have  induced  us  to  pay  great 
attention  to  the  argumentative  part  of  his  work  ;  and  our  dt'sire 
to  do  justice  to  his  arguments  is  augmented,  by  their  militating 
against  the  known  inclinations  of  the  Company.  One  naturally 
expects,  that  an  officer  who  has  risen  to  such  eminence  in  their 
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service,  must  hnve  ddcctwl  enormous  abuses,  or  exroncncea  .he 
fatnl  effects  of  tlieir  impolicy,  before  he  could  adopt  such  views. 
It  shall  he  our  endeavour  to  submit  to  tlie  public,  with  the  most 
rigid  im})artiality,  all  that  General  Malcolm  objects  to  that  body. 
Our  In(>h  esteem  for  the  writer  renders  it  impossible  that  we 
should  be  guilty  of  intentional  misrepresentation  ;  and  although 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  that  his  inferences  are  not  al- 
woys  legitimate,  nor  his  decluctions  admissible,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  his  worl^  contains  many  acute  remarks,  and  many 
valuabl'^  suggestions. 

The  Introduction  comprises  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Compnny  up  to  the  year  1784-.  It  is  mostly  taken  from  the 
writers  who  have  been  hostile  to  tha»^  body;  and  charges  them 
chiefly  with  having  sometimes  procured  their  charter  by  corrup- 
tion, and  having  sometimes  asserted  their  exclusive  privileges 
with  unjustifiable  severity.  We  believe  all  this  to  have  happen- 
ed :  But  we  really  do  not  believe,  what  General  Malcolm  appears 
to  insinuate,  tliat  the  charter  could  not  hove  been  obtained  by  fair 
means,  or  that  such  severities  were  the  natural  or  necessary  fruits 
of  its  existence.  The  arguments  for  j»  joint  stock  and  exclusive 
privilege  in  those  days  of  early  enterprise,  were,  1st,  ^Fliat  the 
expensive  equipments  for  an  India  voyage,  with  a  cai'go  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  bullion,  and  the  slowness  of  its  returns,  ren- 
dered it  altogether  impracticable  to  the  capital  of  private  adven- 
turers. 2d,  Tliat  the  necessity  of  the  vessels  returning  at  the 
proper  season,  obliged  them  to  erect  factories,  wliere  the  goods* 
which  were  not  sold  might  be  deposited,  and  where  the  goods 
purchased  for  the  returning  voyage  might  be  stored  until  the 
arrival  of  the  ships.  3d,  That  all  those  factories  required  a  ci- 
vil establishment  fur  the  manngement  of  their  concerns,  and 
guards  for  their  protection,  at  a  great  additional  expense.  4th, 
That  they  were  situated  on  the  territories  o^  many  independent 
princes,  from  whom  a  license  to  trade  was  to  be  piu'chased,  and 
their  favour  conciliated  by  valuable  presents.  .5th,  That  all 
their  eflbrts  for  this  purpose  would  have  been  rendered  unavail- 
ing, by  the  misconduct  of  other  traders,  v/ho,  having  no  inter- 
est in  the  permanence  of  a  commtTce  in  which  they  might  ne- 
ver again  be  engaged,  woukl  be  perpt  tnally  liable  to  offend  these 
princes  or  their  subjects,  from  licentiousness  or  rapacity;  whilst 
the  civil  agents  were  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  persons 
over  whom  they  had  no  control,  although  belonging  to  the 
same  nation  ;  and  whatever  privileges  they  had  acquired,  would 
again  be  resumed.  Such,  we  believe,  were  the  arguments  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  a  joint  stock,  and  exclusive  privileges  ;  and 
we  really  think  them  sufUciently  strong  aid  plausible,  not  to 
have  required  the  aid  of  a  bribe  to  procure  them  a  hearing. 
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The  uhole  of  this  discussion,  liowevcr,  is  perfectly  irrelevant 
to  any  question  of  a  practical  nature  l^iat  can  arise  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  and  to  judge  of  the  lireseiit  Directors,  by  tliose  who 
governed  the  Company's  aifairs  a  century  ago,  would  be  just  as 
extravagaiit  as  to  judge  of  the  principles  of  Mr  Perceval's  ad- 
ministration by  those  which  actuated  Lord  Clarendon  or  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.  The  actual  acquisition  of  a  vast  independent 
territory,  undoubtedly  supersedes  one  whole  class  of  those  argu- 
ments; but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  by  the  Compa- 
ny, acting  upon  those  views  of  policy,  that  the  acquisition  was 
made  ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  the  Company  which  has  induced  us  to  think  that  we  may 
now  dispense  with  its  existenxe. 

With  regard  to  the  other  head,  of  their  unjustifiable  severi- 
ties, the  conclusion  which  General  Malcolm  has  drawn  from  it, 
appears  to  be  a  little  partial  and  precipitate.  '  What  has  been 
said,  *  says  our  author,  '  of  the  history  of  the  Company, 
<  shows,  in  a  very  strong  light,  not  only  the  origin,  but  the 
character  of  their  early  power  ;  and  proves  the  urgent  neces- 
sity which  existed,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  associa- 
^  tion,  Ibr  the  strict  and  constant  interference  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  country,  to  check  excesses  by  which  the  national 
character  of  England  was  so  exposed  to  injury. '  Now,  with- 
out meaning  to  palliate  the  particular  instances  of  misconduct  to 
which  General  Malcolm  refers,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt, 
whether  the  proceedings  of  the  Company,  even  at  that  period 
when  they  are  all  taken  into  view,  were  not  upon  the  whole  more 
honourable  than  injurious  to  the  national  character  of  England  ; 
— and  to  ask,  whether  it  was  quite  fair  to  keep  entirely  out  of 
sight  those  particulars  in  which  they  were  entitled  to  praise  ? 
— Who  is  there  but  must  admire  tiie  undaunted  perseverance 
with  which  the  Company  long  struggled  against  every  diihculty ; 
- — the  neglect  of  guvernrnent — the  dis.solution  of  all  governmerrt — 
the  powerful  tyranny  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Lidian  seas — and  the 
constant  infraction  ol'  those  privileges  which  were  then,  at  least, 
indispensable  to  their  existence ; — preserving,  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  discouragement,  their  small  settlement  at 
Madras — the  germ  of  future  em})ire — the  theatre  Ibr  the  future 
display  of  the  military  talents  of  a  Lawrence  and  a  Clive  ?■ — 
W'hat  but  this  undaunted  perseverance,  prevented  the  v/hole  of 
the  Indian  trade  from  centering  in  the  Dutch  ? — Does  General 
Malcolm  really  imagine,  that,  without  a  joint  stock  and  exclu- 
sive privileges,  England  would  at  this  day  have  possessed  one 
foot  of  land  in  Hindostan  ?  Private  adventurers  would  nevet 
taye  thought  of  more  than  a  precarious  trade  cf  speculation^ 
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resumed  and  rclincjuislicd  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  whiclM 
cHmmiereiiil  ca})itul  might  find  employment  nearer  liome.     Go^ 
vernment  never  would  liave  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  dis- 
tant settlements,  in  the  centre  of  populous  countries,  where 
very  inch  of  ground  would  be  contested  by  the  native  princ( 
A  permanent  Company  trading  on  a  joint  stock,  inlluenced  bj 
remote  consideraticms  of  profit,  and  capable  of  adopting  an< 
enforcing  one  uniform   system  of  j^olicy,    furnished  the   onlj 
means  ot"  founding  the  mighty  empire  which  Great  Britain  no^ 
possesses  in  the  East. — But  to  proceed  to  the  proper  business  of 
the  work. 

*  It  has  been  observed,  *  says  General  Malcolm,  *  by  one  of  our 
great  statesmen  (Mr  Pitt),  that  any  plan  which  could  be  suggestedB 
for  the  government  of  a  country  so  situated  as  the  British  empire  iii| 
the  East,  must  be  inadequate  ;  that  in  such  a  case,  no  theoretical 
perfect  ion  could  be  imagined,  much  less  executed  ;  and  that  the  op- 
tion of  a  form  of  govenmient,  was  only  a  choice  of  inconveniencies. 
But  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  general  observation,  shoul 
rouse,  instead  of  discouraging,  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  this  greal 
iind  difficult  work  is  assigned  ;  iind  while  it  reconciles  them  to  th 
necessity  of  changes  in  a  system,  which  was  declaredly  deemed,  h 
those  even  by  whom  it  was  established,  as  an  experiment,  it  ough 
to  elevate  them  to  efforts  proportionate  to  the  performance  of  the 
most  arduous  task  which  has  perhaps  ever  been  attempted  by  hu- 
man wisdom. 

*  ■  It  is  the  object  of  this  work,  to  afford  information  to  those  up« 
on  whom  this  important  labour  must  devolve;  and  to  elucidate  (as 
well  as  the  author  can)  the  political  principles  upon  which  the  go- 
vernment of  British  India  has  been  conducted,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mr  Pitt's  bill  in  1784.  * 

Such  being  our  author's  intention,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to 
ascertain  what  the  precise  object  of  Mr  Pitt's  bill  was, — in  o- 
ther  words,  what  evils  it  was  meant  to  remedy; — and  really  we 
should  not  have  thought  this  a  task  of  great  difKculty.  It  is 
now  about  a  year  since  we  took  occasion  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  an  able  and  instructive  publication  by  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale, *  On  the  Government  of  India.  *  That  Noble  Lord 
maintains,  '  lliat  it  was  the  primary  object  of  Parliament,  in 

*  the  act  of  17  84*,  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  all  schemes  of 

*  conquest  and  enlargement  of  dominion,  as  well  as  thoee  in- 

*  junctions  in  favour  of  moderation  of  conduct  towards  tlje  na- 

*  tive  princes,  which  had  uniformly  distinguished  the  orders  of 

*  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  which  had  been  so  strongly  ap- 

*  plauded  in  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons. '  In 
support  of  tl) is  opinion,  his  Lordship  cites  these  resolutions; 
i^iiotes  the  distinct  and  emphatic  preamble  of  the  act  itself, 
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*  That,  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest,  and  extension  of  domi- 

*  nion,  in  India,  are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  tlie  ho- 

*  nour,  and  policy  of  the  nation  ; '  and  appeals  to  the  de- 
bates in  Parliament  which  took  place  when  the  act  was  passed. 
Not  being  ourselves  aware  of  the  jjossibility  of  adopting  any  o- 
ther  opinion,  we  very  sincerely  regret  tliat  General  Malcolm 
has  not  stated  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  that  act;  since  it  is  quite  clear,  that  he  does  not  consi-' 
der  the  one  stated  by  Lord  Lauderdale  to  have  formed  any  part 
of  it ;  for  he  speaks  with  approbati(in  of  the  statute  ;  while  his 
objections  to  the  conduct  of  the  Directors  are  chiefly  founded 
upon  their  rigid  adherence  to  what  Lord  Lauderdale  asserts  to 
have  been  its  primary  object  and  design,  viz.  the  discourage- 
ment of  all  schemes  of  conquest,  and  all  encroachments  on  the 
authority  of  the  native  }X)wers. 

We  had  hopes  of  remedying  this  deficiency,  and  of  collect- 
ing General  Malcolm's  idea  of  the  real  purport  of  the  act,  by 
referring  to  his  account  of  Mr  Hastings's  government,  the  com- 
plaints against  which  were  known  to  have  sugoested  this  enact- 
ment.    All  that  he  says,  however,  upon  that  subject  is  as  follows. 

*  The  most  strenuous  advocates,  *  says  our  author,  *  of  this  dis- 
tinguished person,  while  they  defend  his  personal  integrity,  are  forced 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  whole  system  of  the  government  over  which 
he  presided  was  corrupt,  and  full  of  abuses.  The  control,  or  ra- 
ther right  of  superintendance,  given  by  the  act  of  1774,  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  had  tended  more  to  increase,  than  diminish,  the  ra- 
dical defects  of  the  system.  The  Ministers  were  vested  with  a  right 
of  interference  ;  hut  had  little,  if  any,  responsibility  witli  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Indian  government.  Their  favour  and  aid  were 
indispensable  to  the  Governor-General ;  and  to  secure  its  continu- 
ance, it  became  necessary  that,  in  addition  to  the  friends  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Company,  those  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  should 
be  served.  Thus  the  exercise  of  his  patronage  in  India  became  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  means,  through  which  the  Governor-General 
could  expect  support  in  England  ;  and  the  canvasshig  nature  of  the 
^constitution  of  that  country  made  it  unlikely,  that  any  minister 
would  cast  away  such  a  source  of  strength,  as  a  share  in  the  rich 
appointments  of  the  East.  * 

This,  however,  it  is  obvious,  throws  no  light  on  General 
Malcolm's  opinion  as  to  the  real  object  of  the  act  of  nst ;  since 
whatever  might  be  the  abuses  il  wjis  intended  to  remedy,  that 
of  the  excessive  patronage  of  the  nnnistcr  certainly  was  not  one 
of  them ;  although  we  fuJIy  admit  its  unfavourable  operation, 
to  the  extent  he  has  stated. 

*  The  best  mode  of  judging  every  system  of  this  nature, '  sa3'6 
General  Malcolm,  *  is  by  its  practical  result :  And  a  cursory  view  of 
the  principal  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  government  of  India 
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«in#e  the  intfoduction  of  Mr. Pitt's  bill,  will  be  the  belt  comment' 
upon  the  merits  and  defects  of  a  measure,  which,  it  never  must  be 
forgotten,  was  deemed,  as  I  have  before  stated,  by  its  great  author 
as  an  experiment ;  and  one  in  which,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  task^ 
human  wisdom  could  hardly  venture  to  anticipate  succ2ss.  * 

But  before  we  proceed  to  correct  our  author's  opinion  of  the 
practiciil  result  of  this  measure,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  in- 
quire what  opinion  was  entertained  of  it  by  its  author.  If  the 
«ct  of  1784  was  an  ex^)eriment,  that  of  1793,  in  which  its  pro- 
visions were  substantially  renewed,  must  have  been  the  i-esult  of 
a  conviction  that  the  experiment  had  succeeded.  Tlie  practical 
result,  then,  corresponded,  in  Mr  Pitt's  opinion,  with  the  views^ 
of  the  Legislature  in  its  enactment,  when  his  colleague  declared^' 
that  the  Company  was  *  an  organ  of  government  and  of  trade, 

*  which  had  experimentally  proved  itself  to  be  suited  to  the  ad- 

*  ministration  of  distant  provinces,  the  revenues  of  which  were 

*  to  be  realized  througli  a  regulated  commerce. ' 
We  have  now,  we  believe,  gone  tlirough  all  the  preliminary, 

considerations  to  which  we  find  it  necessary  to  advert.  Tne 
body  of  General  Malcolm's  work  comprises  a  perspicuous  and 
instructive  narrative  of  the  political  views  and  negotiations  ofj 
each  succeeding  Governor- General,  from  the  passing  of  the  act; 
of  1784.  To  the  purely  historical  part,  we  have  no  intention  of 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readei-s.  Such  of  them  as  are  inte^ 
rested  in  Indian  affairs,  will  peruse  it  with  much  satins  faction. 
The  materials  are  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and' 
the  narrative  comprised  in  a  plain  and  unafl'^cted  style,  suited ' 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  immediate  object,  how- 
ever, is  to  determine,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  political 
affairs  of  India  iiave  been  prosperously  and  wisely  administered  hi 
since  the  passing  of  the  act  1784  ; — and,  if  they  have  not,  whe-'BJ 
ther  tlie  fault  is  imputable  to  the  Court  of  Direcjtors,  to  the  ' 
Board  of  Controul,  or  to  the  L<}gislature  itself?  With  t\\h 
view,  we  shall  shortly  run  over  the  several  instances  in  which,  jHI 
according  to  our  author's  apprehension,  inconvenience  has  re-  ^| 
suited  from  the  course  of  policy  that  was  tlien  recommended  or 
enjoined  upon  its  Governors. 

In  the  year  1789,  Lord  Cornwallis  entered  into  an  engage-!- 
;mcat  to  furnish  to  the  Nizam  two  battalions  of  Sepoys,  and  six 
pieces  of  cannon  manned  by  Europeans,  on  condition  that  this 
Ibrce  should  not  be  employed  against  any  powers  in  alliance 
with  the  Com[)any.  Now,  Tipu  Sultan  was  not  in  the  number 
of  their  allies.  '  The  literal  construction  of  the  restrictions  of 
'  the  act  of  Parliament, '  observes  our  author,  *  had,  upon  this 

*  occasion,  the  effect  of  making  the  Governor- General  pursue 
^  a  course,  which  was  perhaps  not  only  questionabje  in  point  of 
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*  faith,  but  which  must  have  been  more  offensive  to  Tipu  Sul- 

*  tan>  and  more  calculated  to  prc»duce  a  war  with  that  prince, 

*  than  an  avowed  contract  of  a  defensive  engacyemeut  framed 

*  for  the  express  and  legitimate  purpose  of  liniiiing  his  inordi- 

*  nate  ambition. '  Although  we  have  not  the  good  fortune  t(4 
agree  with  General  Maicohn  in  any  part  of  this  observation,  we 
may  remark,  that  the  hiconvenience,  if  any  there  was,  resulted 
from  the  act  of  tlie  legislature.     He  proceeds, 

*  It  would  appear  from  a  despatch  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir 
Charier  Mallet,  under  date  the  28th  of  February  1790,  that  he  felt 
gtrongly  at  this  moment  the  injurious  operation  of  those  restrictions, 
which  had  prevented  his  cultivating,  at  a  less  urgent  and  more  fa^ 
vourable  period,  the  alliance  of  the  Peshwa. 

'  Some  considerable  advantages  have,  no  doubt,  been  experi- 
pnced, '  his  Lordship  states,  '  from  the  system  of  neutrality  which  the 
legislature  required  of  the  governments  in  this  country ;  but  it  hag 
at  the  same  tirae  been  attended  with  the  unavoidable  inconvenience 
of  our  being  constantly  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  commencing  a 
war,  witliout  having  previously  secured  th-e  assistance  of  efficient 
allies. 

*  As  we  have  been  almost  dally  obliged ^  for  several  years  past, 
to  declare  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  to  the  Nizam,  that  we  were  pre* 
eluded  from  contracting  any  new  engagements  with  them  for  affbrd-r 
ing  them  aid  against  the  injustice  or  ambition  of  Tipu,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  we  cannot  chiim,  as  a  right,  the  performance  of 
those  promises  which  the  Mahrattas  have  repeatedl-j'  made,  to  co- 
operate witli  us  whenever  we  should  be  forced  into  a  war  with  that 
Prince. ' 

Now,  it  is  very  true,  that  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  these  passages, 
has  stated,  with  his  accustomed  candour  and  ability,  tht?  incon- 
Teniencies  resulting  from  the  restrictions^  imposed  by  tiie  act  of 
1784.  But,  can  we  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  possibilitv 
of  their  producing  such  inconveniences,  totally  escaped  the  poli- 
tical sagacity  of  Mr  Pitt  ?  Must  we  not  in  fairness  conclude, 
that  after  weighing  the  chance  of  being  forced  into  war  without 
allies,  against  the  certamty  of  being  involved  iii  hostilities  by 
defensive  engagements,  he  and  Parhament  chose  that  measure 
which  seemed  attended  with  the  fewest  inconveniences  ?  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  that,  after  all  his  experience,  if  Lord  Corn- 
wallis had  been  employed  to  frame  an  act  for  the  government 
of  India,  the  prohibitory  clause  would  not  have  been  omitted. 
Tlie  truth  is,  that  no  system  of  pohcy  can  reconcile  incompa- 
tible advantages.  Would  we  secure  powerful  allies  r  We  nuist 
promise  them  our  assistance  in  return.  Would  we  avoid  all  oc- 
casions for  war?  W^e  must  contract  no  engagements  likely  to  in- 
volve us  in  it.     We  cajinot  have  both  these  desirable  things  at 
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tlie  same  time  j  and  when  a  permanent  system  of  policy  is  to 
be  adopted,  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  is,  which  of  them, 
in  om*  particular  position,  is  likely  to  be  most  frequently  de* 
sirable;  or  which  of  tliem  is  indispensable  to  our  prosperity. 

In  speculating  on  the  causes  wliich  induced  Lord  Cornwallis 
to  treat  with  Tipu,  instead  of  annihilating  his  power,  our  au-^ 
thor  assigns  the  disorder  of  the  finances  of  his  government^, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  Directors  for  peace.  But  the  first  mus^ 
surely  involve  some  misconception.  At  that  period,  the  Indian 
debt  did  not  exceed  seven  millions,  or  less  than  one  year's  re-, 
venue.  Whilst,  after  discharging  the  interest,  and  the  whole 
of  the  civil  and  military  disbursements,  a  clear  surplus  remain-, 
ed,  exceeding  one  million  SterHng,  applicable  to  commercial 
purposes. 

The  next  evil  resulting  from  the  system  of  neutrality,  pre- 
scribed by  the  legislature  and  cordially  approved  of  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  our  author  shall  state  himself. 

*  The  independent  power  of  Madhuji  Sindia,  which  was  first 
recognized  by  the  British  government  in  the  treaty  of  Salbhye,  was 
matured  during  the  government  of  Lord  Cornwallis ;  who  declared- 
ly governed  by  that  system  of  neutrality  which  the  legislature  had! 
so  rigidly  prescribed,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  himself 
at  liberty  to  make  even  a  political  effort  to  prevent  that  Chief's  ag-' 
grandizement.  Tlie  consequence  was,  the  complete  establishment 
of  Sindiah's  power  over  the  northern  parts  of  Hindustan  ;  the  pos-' 
session,  by  that  Chief,  of  the  person  of  the  Emperor  of  Dehli  ;^ 
tlie  formation  of  a  large  and  formidable  corps  of  regular  infantry- 
under  European  officers,  chiefly  French ;  the  erection  of  founderies 
and  arsenals  ;  in  short,  the  accumulation  of  those  vast  powers  and ' 
resources,  which  enabled  his  immediate  successor  to  carry  on  a  war^ 
at  the  same  moment  in  the  Decan  and  Hindustan  against  the  British 
government  and  its  allies. ' 

Now,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  if  the  power  of  Sindia  had> 
appeared  as  formidable  to  Lord  Cornwallis  as  our  author  re- 
presents it,  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  have  deviated  from 
the  system  of  neutrality  he  had  adopted.     But  we  venture  to ; 
affirm,  that  he  never  considered  it  in  this  light.     Wlioever  re- 
collects that  all  the  power  of  Sindia  was  then  unable  to  effect  the  j 
reduction  of  a  few  Rajput  princes,  seated  in  the  centre  of  his  < 
newly  acquired  dominions,  and  of  no  very  warlike  character,^ 
may  judge  of  his  probable  success  in  an  attempt  on  the  English 
dominions. 

The  government  of  Lord  Cornwallis  commenced  in  1786,1; 
and  terminated  in  17P3.  In  conformity  to  the  plan  of  his  work,^ 
General  Malcolm  only  adverts  to  his  Lordship's  foreign  policy.. 
But  this  formed  but  a  slight  feature  in  his  administratioa-> 
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Times  of  public  prosperity  supply  few  materials  for  tlieListo 
rian.  It  is  the  justice  and  good  faitli  which  marked  all  his 
public  acts ;  the  substitution  of  a  permanent  revenue  for  a  fluc- 
tuating assessment ;  the  foundation  which  he  laid  for  perma- 
nent judicial  arrangements ;  the  patient  investigation  of  the 
complaints  of  the  natives ;  the  speedy  redress  which  ensued, 
however  powerful  the  delinquent ;  the  rigid  economy  which  re- 
gulated all  his  measures ;  the  superintending  mind  which  per- 
vaded every  branch  of  the  service,  and  seemed  to  inspire  all 
those  who  acted  under  him  with  the  same  ardour  in  the  pro- 
motion of  his  great  and  benevolent  designs, — that  form  the  real 
character  of  that  nobleman's  administration.  We  admit,  that 
his  government  furnishes  no  criterion  to  judge  of  the  wisdom 
of  Mr  Pitt's  act.  No  plan  could  well  be  prejudiciiil,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  was  entrusted  to  such  hands. 

The  government  of  his  successor,  Lord  Teignmouth,  was 
marked  by  the  same  undeviating  observance  of  the  system  of 
neutrality  prescribed  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act  under 
which  he  held  his  appointment.  This  affords  our  author  a  lair 
opportunity,  of  which  he  avails  himself  with  great  ability,  to 
state  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  that  system ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  to  that  system  that  he  attributes  tlie  revival  of 
the  military  resources,  the  lu)stile  projects,  and  the  active  in- 
trigues of  Tipu  Sultan.  He  also  ascribes  to  it  the  diminution 
of  the  Nizam's  power,  and  of  his  confidence  in  tlie  support  of 
the  British  government ;  the  subversion  of  the  Peshwa's  au- 
thority by  Dawlet  Row  Sindia,  and  the  alarming  increase  of 
his  power,  already  too  formidable  to  the  Company.  I^e  esta- 
blishment of  bodies  of  regular  infantry,  inured  to  discipline 
under  French  officers,  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam  and  Sindia, 
is  attributed  to  the  same  forbearance.  The  policy,  of  whicli 
General  Malcolm  approves,  would  have  averted  all  those  sourco.s 
of  alarm.  Ever  alive  to  the  transactions  of  surrounding  states, 
no  change  should  be  in  contemplation  without  the  interference 
of  the  English  government,  either  by  remonstrances  or  prepa- 
rations. No  dispute  should  occur  without  the  Governor- Gene- 
ral appearing  either  as  party  or  umpire.  Ihc  niilitaiy  force 
necessary  to  support  this  meddling  policy,  should  at  all  times 
be  in  readiness  to  act ;  and  each  remote  danger  be  a  justifiable 
ground  of  immediate  war.  By  adopting  the  converse  of  the 
celebrated  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1782,  we 
should  nearly  arrive  at  the  system  of  policy  we  would  describe. 
Not  that  we  have  any  idea  that  General  Malcolm,  whose  bene- 
volence we  believe  to  be  as  eminent  as  his  talents,  would  ever 
give  his  sanction  to  such  maxims,  when  presented  in  the  tovm 
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of  abstract  propositions.     Yet,  in  proportion  as  we  tccede  froi 
a  system  of  neutrality,  we  shall  find  daily  mort*  causes  for  intei 
ferenrc,  Ircsli  claims  for  jirotection,  and  new  wrongs  to  reven^ 
Who  is  there  so  blind  as  not  to  })eTceive  that  it  leads,  by  a  naturi 
but  inevitable  progression,  to  the  entire  f^ubjngation  of  all  Indiaj 
— Bnt  is  this,  then,  we  may  be  asked,  so  alarming  a  consequence 
Certainly  ;    if  our  opinion  be  correct,  that  every  addition  to  tl 
territories  acquired  by,  or  before,  the  Dcwanni  grants,  endangei 
their  stability  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  ensures  their  mit 
government ; — in  other  words,   that  beyond  these  limits  the  s( 
curity  of  our  possessions  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  extent 
We  advert  here  simply  to  political  considerations,  without  at 
tending  to  the  dictates  of  good  faith  or  justice  ;  or  weighing  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  good  practical  government,  benefit 
cial  to  the  inhabitants.     Our  alarms  are  solely  founded  on  tl 
great  probability  of  intestine  commotions,  convulsing  to  its  cei 
tre  an  empire  so  miwieldy,  and  combined  by  such  slender  ass( 
iciations.     Of  Lord  Teignmouth's  government  it  may  be  coi 
rectly  affirmed,  that  its  policy  was  in  strict  imison  with  the  ii 
tentions  of  the  Legislature ;  and  that,   whilst  that  policy  wr 
persevered  in,  the  advantages  expected  from  it  were  realize( 
whilst  no  bad  consequences  were  experienced. 

After  what  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  almost  superfluous 
add,  that  the  administration  of  Lord  Wellesley,  which  lastc 
from  April  1798  to  August  1805,  realizes  the  ^  beau  ideal 
our  author's  conceptions ;  and  that  the  Legislature,  the  Comi 
pany,  and  all  former  Governors-General  seem  to  be  arraigned 
l)y  the  gallant  General  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  extolling  that  po^. 
licy,  and  holding  it  out  as  a  model  to  all  other  governors.  Nom^BI 
we  happen  to  think,  that  it  is  possible  to  join  in  the  encomium^' 
without  acquiescing  in  the  justice  of  the  censure ;  and  are  ready, 
in  truth,  to  approve  of  much  of  Lord  Weliesley's  proceeding: 
— at  the  same  time  that  we  entertain  the  opinion  we  have  take] 
the  liberty  to  express,  of  the  conduct  of  his  predecessors.  Tl 
truth  is,  that  although  we  utterly  deny  that  it  would  have  bee 
either  wise  or  justifiable  in  Lord  Cornwallis,  or  his  immediate 
successor,  to  deviate  from  the  strict  system  of  neutrality  pr 
scribed  by  the  Legislature,  we  are  ready  ta  admit,  that  at  t 
period  when  Lord  Wellesley  assumed  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, a  new  and  highly  important  element,  that  was  not  at 
contemplated  when  the  act  ITS-i  was  passed,  began  to  mix  itself 
in  all  calculations  of  national  pohcy ; — the  probability  of  the  French 
landing  a  military  force  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, — the  possibility 
of  a  large  army  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Indus  by  land.  We 
4ire  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  considered  this  danger 
as  visionary,  at  any  period,  from  the  establishment  of  the  exe- 
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cutive  directory  in  1795,  until  the  commencement  of  the  war 
in  the  peninsula  of  Spain.  And  our  opinion  is  founded  on  the 
followinir  data :  Ist,  On  the  universal  opinion  in  France  of  the 
practicability  and  exjx?diency  of  the  measure;  and  that  such  an 
attempt  entered  into  the  plans  of  the  government.  2r%,  On 
the  exaggerated  importance  which  every  individual  in  that 
country  attaches  to  the  connexion  subsisting  between  England 
and  India.  3<7///,  On  tlie  exalted  enthusiasm  generated  by  the 
Revolution,  which,  during  its  shorthved  effervescence,  seemed 
to  ensure  success  ;  and  to  render  enterprises  more  desireable,  in 
proportion  to  their  hazard  and  difficulty.  Uhhjy  On  the  inva- 
sion of  Egypt,  and  the  overtures  made  by  Buonaparte  to  Tipu 
Sultan,  from  that  country,  5th,  On  the  proof  which  this  expe- 
dition afforded  of  the  practicability  of  a  French  squadron  elud- 
ing the  vigilance  of  a  British  fleet.  6th,  On  the  attachment 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  French  army  to  command- 
ers disgusted  with  the  ruling  power ;  men  wiio,  though  dan- 
gerous at  home,  might  safely  be  trusted  to  promote  the  na- 
tional interests  abroad.  And,  1th,  On  the  expense  and  soli- 
citude with  which  every  measure  was  adopted,  calculated  to 
facilitate  an  overland  expedition.  But  it  is  needless  to  say,  that 
whenever  the  appearance  of  a  French  army  on  the  scene,  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  event  neither  impossible,  nor  very  improbable, 
the  political  situation  of  India  must  undoubtedly  have  presented 
to  Lord  Wellesley  a  subject  of  anxious  contemplation.  Tipu 
Sultan  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  English,  and  attached  to  their 
enemies,  whose  maritime  possessions  furnished  a  secure  debark- 
ation, in  a  territory  where  they  would  be  received  as  deliverersi 
Sindia  and  the  Nizam  were  the  only  other  powers  in  India 
whose  military  force  was  considerable :  But  the  most  formidable 
portion  of  that  force  was  under  the  direction  of  French  officers; 
and  although  this  circumstance  might  not  be  very  important  in 
the  actual  circumstances  of  India,  it  became  of  immeasurcable 
consequence  when  connected  with  the  idea  of  invasion.  Our 
allies,  in  the  natural  progression  of  affairs,  had  declined  into  a 
state  of  miserable  dependence;  and,  to  render  the  resources  of 
Oude  and  the  Carnatic  either  available  or  permanent,  the  most 
efficacious  measure  which  could  be  adopted,  v/as  the  superces- 
sion  of  that  authorit}^  which  we  had  ourselves  been  the  means 
of  creating  and  supporting. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  our  view  of  the  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  in  India  since  1784«,  may  be  summed  uj)  in  the  follow- 
ing propositions,  which  we  rather  think  may  be  safely  adopted 
by  all  who  are  at  liberty  to  regard  nothing  but  truth  and  justice 
in  the  formation  of  their  poUtical  opinions.     \$t.  That  the  sj'*- 
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tem  of  neutrality  prescribed  by  the  Leffislature  in  1784,  and  s^ 
cordially  approved  of  by  the  Conrt  of  Directors,  was  at  th: 
time  the  wisest  and  most  ap])Iicable  to  the  posture  of  the  Co: 
pany's  affairs.  2dy  That  during  Lord  Cornwallis's  gover 
ment,  no  circumstance  occuiTed  which  required,  or  would  ha 
justified,  a  deviation  from  that  policy ; — Tipu's  attack  on  the 
lines  of  Travancore  being  a  case  provided  for  in  the  act :  and 
the  assistance  he  derived  from  the  Nizam  and  Mahraftas,  in  the 
hostile  operations  which  ensued,  fully  demonstrated  that  defensive 
treaties  were  not  necessary  to  secure  efficient  aUies.  3r7,  That 
the  inconveniences  which  might  have  resulted  from  Lord  Teign- 
mouth^s  perseverance  hi  the  same  pacific  system  were  remote  and 
contingent ;  whilist  any  attemj)t  to  obviate  them  must,  in  all 
probability,  have  termfnated  in  an  expensive  warfare^  4M/y, 
That  tlie  invasion  of  Eg}-pt  by  Buonaparte,  about  the  time  that 
Lord  WelTesley  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  materially 
changed  the  pofitical  aspect  of  affairs  :  that  a  more  active  system 
of  policy  then  became  requisite :  that  the  embassy  sent  by  Tipu 
to  the  Mauritius,  with  the  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  replies  of 
that  prince  to  our  remonstrances,  completery  j.ustified  tlie  hos- 
tile measures  so  ably  planned  and,  executed,  which  terminated 
in  his  overthrow. 

Thus  far,  ns  we  have  already  said,  we  are  disposed  to  join  in 
the  eulogium  of  that  nobleman  ;  but  after  these  admissions,  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  the  subsequent  measures  of  his  busy 
administration  were  the  effect  of  choice,  and  not  the  result  of 
necessity.  To  judge  of  their  propriety,  reference  must  be  had 
to  the  actual  strength  which  they  have  superadded  to  the  Bri- 
tish dominion  ;  and  this  must  be  weighed  against  the  financial 
embarrassments  they  have  entailed  on  the  East  India  Company. 
The  manner  in  which  they  have  affected  the  national  character 
For  justice,  moderation  and  good  faith,  should  also  constitute  an 
important  element  in  such  a  discussion*  That  the  period  was 
arrived  when  a  t^trict  adherence  to  neutral  policy  became  im- 
practicable, is  our  decided  conviction.  But  whether  Lord  Wei- 
lesley  did  not  do  more  than  was  necessary  ;  whether  all  he  did 
was  really  useful ;  and  whether  it  might  not  have  been  done  at 
much  less  expense, — are  inquiries  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
enter  upon. 

Whatever  political  advantages  ma\'  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  measures  of  Lord  Wellesley,  one  fact  was  in- 
controvertible, that  nothing  could  avert  the  speedy  ruin  of  the 
East  India  Company,  but  an  immediate  recurrence  to  those 
principles  of  economy  which  could  alone  render  territorial  pos- 
sessions in  India,  of  any  value.     The  character  of  his  succeseoT 
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abundantly  demonstrated  the  sentiments  of  tlie  ruling  authori- 
ties at  home,  on  that  subject.  On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis  in  August  1805,  he  found  that  Sindia  had  infringed  the 
treaty  concluded  with  his  predecessor,  by  an  act  of  the  most 
hostile  nature ;  that  Holcitr,  though  discomfited,  still  menaced 
the  security  of  the  Company's  possessions  with  predatory  incur- 
sions J  and  that,  in  the  extensive  theatre  on  which  hostile  ope- 
rations had  been  pursued,  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  by  the  aid 
which  they  afforded,  had  obtained  claims  on  the  justice,  or  the 
generosity,  of  the  English  government,  which  could  only  be  sa- 
tisfied by  a  perpetual  state  of  military  preparation,  and  the 
hazard  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  their  more  powerful 
neighbours.  The  short  interval  which  elapj^ed  betsveen  the  ar- 
rival of  this  patriotic  nobleman,  and  his  death,  affbrdetl  only  an 
indication  of  the  sacrifices  he  was  willing  to  make  to  secure  an 
honourable  and  lasting  peace.  To  disengage  the  Company  from 
the  complicated  difficulties  of  their  situation,  was  the  task  be- 
queathed to  his  successor, — with  the  knowledge  of  tlie  views  and 
principles  on  which,  if  a  life  so  important  to  his  country  had 
been  prolonged,  Lord  Cornwallls  would  have  acted. 

Sir  George  Barlow  as'^umed  the  reins  of  administration  in 
October  1S0>5, — and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  had  terminated  the 
war,  which  had  continued  with  little  interruption  during  the  six 
years  preceding,  and  of  which  every  part  of  Lidia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  English  possessions,  had  been,  in  its  turn,  the 
theatre.  To  avoid  whatever  might  occasion  a  renewal  of  war  ; 
to  relinquish  possessions  situated  so  as  to  invite  incursion  ;  to 
decline  defensive  alliances ;  and  to  substitute  compensations  in 
territory  for  claims  of  protection,  were  the  avowed  principles, 
on  which,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  his  negociations 
proceeded.  In  his  anxiety  to  avoid  occasions  for  future  wars, 
he  is  accused  of  having  impaired  the  national  character  for. 
good  faith,  by  withdrawing  his  protection  from  the  Rajah  of 
Jayapur,  and  from  the  petty  chief  of  Bandl.  We  are  unable  to 
judge  how  far  this  accusation  is  well  founded ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  reverting  to  a  system  of  pacific  neutrality,  after  having  roused 
to  arms  every  ijidependent  chief  in  India,  is  too  apparent  to  re- 
quire proof. 

After  having  said  so  much  in  favour  of  the  okl-fasliioned 
nieasures  of  neutrality  and  moderation,  we  think  it  would  be  un- 
'  st  to  General  Malcolm  if  we  w^ere  to  conclude,  without  allow- 
-  •;  liim  to  state,  in  his  own  energetic  language,  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  very  opposite  policy  he  vroukl  recommend  in  the 
rrovornment  of  our  eastern  empire. 

Tlaere  would  hardlv  appeiir '  (savs  he''-   *  to  be  a  greater,  sn^4 
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more    noble  object  for    the    exercise   of  human   wisdom;   or 
more  worthy  of  all  the  attention  of  a  great  state,  than  that  of  esi 
Wishing  and  maintaining,  through  the  action  of  its  influence 
power,  union  and  tranquillity  over  a  considerable  portion  of  tl 
globe  ;    and  of  bringing  to  nations,  whom  it  found  involved  in  conti 
nual  discord  and  war,  the  blessings  of  harmony  and  peace.     This 
may  never  be  able  completely  to  effect ;   but  there  is  no  danger 
course  of  prudent  policy,  which  keeps  so  great  an  object  in  vi 
and  a  state  of  perfect  security  against  external  attack  would  be 
reward  of  its  accomplishment.     W^ien  the  unparalleled  successes! 
which  attended  Lord  Wellesley's  administration  of  India,  placed  the 
British  power  upon  so  commanding  an  eminence,  his  ardent  m" 
naturally  contemplated  the  attainment  of  this  great  end.  ' 

Now,  in  spite  of  our  perfect  conviction  of  the  entire  sincerity 
with  which  those  sentiments  are  expressed,  and  our  deep  sense 
of  the  distinguished  talents  of  the  author  who  has  expressed 
them,  we  will  confess  that  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  smil- 
ing, to  find  him  thus  repeating  the  ordinary  formula^  in  which 
ambitious  conquerors  have  in  all  ages  proclaimed  their  love  ol 
peace  and  of  their  brethren.  When  Alexander  had  subdued 
the  world,  and,  after  annexing  what  portions  of  it  he  thought 
fit  to  his  own  dominions,  parcelled  out  the  rest  to  tributary  so- 
vereigns, it  was  doubtless  his  intention,  that  a  long  period  oi 
peace  and  uninterrupted  tranquillity  should  ensue.  Why  do  we 
complain  at  this  moment  of  the  turbulent  ambition  of  Buonaparte? 
What  but  peace,  under  his  control  and  influence,  is  the  object  of 
all  his  exertions  \  We  may  rest  perfectly  assured,  that,  if  ever 
his  will  shall  become  the  law  of  Europe,  it  will  not  contain  with- 
in its  limits  a  more  powerful  advocate  for  ti'anquillity  and  con- 
cord. The  truth  is,  that  independent  states  are  generally  ex- 
tremely ungrateful  to  the  great  men  in  their  neighbourhood, 
"who  take  the  trouble  of  forming  plans  for  their  future  welfare. 
They  have  an  unlucky  propensity,  to  being  happy  in  their  own 
way,  and  to  managing  their  own  affairs  themselves.  The  bene- 
volent plans  of  the  French  emperor  for  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  are  perversely  counteracted  by 
every  nation  who  can,  and  who  dare  counteract  them.  The  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Wellesley  was  a  period  of  uninterrupted  war- 
fare. We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  millennium  which  was  in- 
tended to  succeed  to  all  this  disturbance;  but  we  never  could  tell 
exactly  when  this  millennium  was  to  begin. 

The  last  chapter  of  Creneral  Malcolm's  book  is  a  corollary  de- 
duced from  the  historical  information  communicated  in  those  which 
precede  it,  and  also  suggests  a  variety  of  considerations  on  other 
topics  which  may  be  deserving  of  attention  at  the  expiration  of 
tlie  charter,     rhe  first  subject  to  wlxich  he  adverts  is  the  nature 
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of  the  constituted  authorities  at  home.  This  portion  of  his 
work  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  perspicuity.  We  collect 
from  it,  however,  that  in  our  author's  opinion,  although  the 
adoption  of  all  political  measures  ultimately  rests  with  the  Board 
of  Controul,  they  may  suffer  in  their  execution  from  the  privi- 
lege the  Directors  retain,  of  stating  their  sentiments  on  their  ex- 
pedience. This  privilege,  therefore,  we  conclude.  General 
Malcohn  is  disposed  to  abolish.  *  The  opposite  causes  of  ac- 
tion, which  influence  those  two  authorities,  nnist  often  make  it 
difacult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  same  course 
of  action.  His  Majesty's  ministei's  will  naturally  view  evory 
political  measure  adopted  in  India,  as  it  appears  likely  to  pro 
mote  the  general  interests  of  the  nation,  more  than  as  it  imme- 
diately affects  the  separate  interests  of  the  Company ;  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  directors  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  almost 
exclusively  turned :  And  it  must  be  difficult  to  conciliate  their 
approbation  to  any  political  measure,  which  has  the  least  inju- 
rious operation,  of  even  a  temporary  nature,  upon  their  com- 
merce or  finances. ' 

For  our  ovrn  parts,  we  cannot  help  believing,  that  what  is 
best  for  India,  is  best  also  for  England,  as  the  sovereign  or  ad- 
mijiistrator  of  that  country. — But  the  important  thing  to  be 
considered  is  this, — that  although  a  steady  and  consistent  system 
of  pohcy  be  expedient  in  all  cases,  it  is  really  indispensable  in 
the  government  of  such  a  country  as  India,  by  any  European  na- 
tion. Every  fluctuation,  whether  of  internal  regulation  or  of 
foreign  policy,  unhinges  the  minds  of  the  natives ;  they  con- 
sider each  as  only  a  prelude  to  still  wider  deviations  from  a  sys- 
tem which  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  permanent.  *  It 
reminds  them  of  the  novelty  of  the  rule,  of  the  inex[xjrience  of 
their  rulers,  and  gives  a  character  of  instability  to  all  our  insti- 
tutions, abcolutely  fatal  to  their  successful  operation.  Now,  it 
is  a  fact  equally  curious  and  certain,  that  amidst  the  opposite 
views,  and  conflicting  principles  of  the  different  administrations 
that  have  succeeded  each  other  during  the  present  reign ; 
amidst  the  warlike  and  pacific  plans,  the  economical  or  prohise 
arrangements,  the  meddling  or  the  neutral  policy  successively 
adopted  by  their  governors  abroad, — the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  have  uniformly  breathed  the  same  spirit  of  modera- 
tion, and  attention  to  economy,  which  distinguishes  them  at 
present. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  a  body,  nominated  as  the 
Court  of  Directors  is,  would  naturally  strike  one,  as  being 
particularly  well  fitted  to  direct  the  councils  of  a  great  empire, 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe:   and  it  is  very  likely 
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that  similar,  or  still  more  beneficial  effects,  might  result  froim 
transferring  tlie  task  to  some  other  body  equally  unconnectedj 
with  the  liuctuation  of  party  politics. — But  in  whatever  way  th 
management  of  this  distant  empire  is  to  be  engrafted  on  thei 
general  government,  we  do  think  that  the  existence  of  some  such 
intermediate  body  is  essentially  necessary  to  resist  the  torrent  of 
innovation  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  exposed. 

The  Bresident  of  the  Board  of  Controul  is  one  of  his  ma-^ 
jesty's  ministers.  Each  change  of  administration  may  therefor 
be  expected  to  furnish  a  new  one.  But  to  obtain  even  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  political  state  of  India,  the  military  ar 
rangements,  the  judicial  and  financial  regulations,  and  the  com* 
mercial  establishments,  would  be  the  work  of  months ;  to  enable 
even  a  mind  of  the  quickest  perception  to  legislate  upon  them 
that  of  years.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted,  whether  many  of  the  noi 
ble  persons  who  have  filled  that  station  liad  acquired,  when  thej 
left  office,  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  form  a  cor 
I'eci  »yfiinion,  on  any  one  point  on  which  it  was  their  province 
to  decide.  The  late  and  the  present  Lord  Melville,  from  theR 
length  of  time  they  have  filled  that  station, — and  Mr  Tierney,  from 
the  attention  he  had  previously  bestowed  on  the  Company's  af- 
fairs, were  perfectly  competent  to  appreciate  any  measure  pro- 
posed :  but  the  convenience  of  ministerial  arrangements  very 
seldom  bend  to  the  consideration  of  what  appointment  is  mos^ 
con<iucive  to  the  prosperity  of  India.  a 

We  cannot  quit  the  valuable  work  on  which  we  have  ventur^ 
ed  so  long  to  ccmiment,  witliout  entreating  the  attention  of  those 
to  whom  it  belongs,  to  the  important  and  judicious  suggestions 
of  General  Malcoim,  on  the  means  of  securing  the  attachment 
and  fidelity  of  the  native  army,  and  particularly  the  native  offi- 
cers, who  form  the  principal  link  in  the  chain  that  binds  India  ta 
England,  These  suggestions  appear  to  us  to  be  fo;mded  in  a 
deep  and  thorough  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter and  prejudices  of  those  orientals,  but  of  human  nature  in  ge- 
neral ;  and  prove  the  author  to  be  as  amiably  attentive  to  the 
<^.oiiifort  and  happiness  of  the  individuals  under  his  command, 
as  he  is  professionally  zealous  for  their  efficiency  and  honour. 

AnT.  IV.  The  Speech  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  DuJce  of  Sussex, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Catholic  Qiiestion,  on  Tuesday, 
April  2ist,  1812.  PVith  Proofs  and  Illustrations.  Asperne,* 
London. 
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.^E  have  already  written  so  much  upon  the  Catholic  question, 
that  no  common  author  could  have  induced  us  to  icsume 
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the  subject :  But  when  the  Sons  of  Kings  write  books,  silence 
would  be  disloyalty,  and  unwise  neglect.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  for  ordinary  men  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
political  opinions  of  personages  so  much  elevated  above  theii* 
own  sphere :  It  teaches  them  whom  they  may  censure,  and 
whom  they  must  respect ;  it  enables  them  to  appretiate  fairly  the 
chances  of  improvement ;  and  shows  the^^n  where  they  are  to 
look  for  counsel  and  conduct  in  the  great  emej'geiicies  of  the  State. 
Tlie  speech  of  his  Royal  Highness  now  before  us,  evinces  a 
considerable  shai^  oi"  talent,  and  a  still  greater  portion  of  read- 
ing, and  industry ;  but  it  evinces  still  more  strongly  (what  is  of 
much  higher  value),  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  and  a  profound  re- 
gard for  the  int^restsof  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  a  rooted  hat- 
red of  CT'ery  thing  which  has  the  appearance  of  intolerance-  It 
IS  in^ossible  to  say  how  much  we  respect,  in  a  Royal  Personage, 
the  good  sense,  and  goodness  of  nature,  which  cherish  these 
feelings,  and  the  honesty  w^iich  makes  them  public  ; — ^they  are 
tredltable  in  the  humblest  individual ;  and  infinitely  more  cre- 
ditable to  one  who  lives  in  a  station  where  justice  is  so  seldom 
palatable,  and  \siiere  trutli  so  seidom  penetrates. 

*  If  on  us,  then,  my  Lords  ( says  the  Royal  Duke ) ,  this  task  is  to  fall ; 
if  to  us,  in  die  midst  of  those  difficulties,  our  fellow-subjects  appeal 
for  support,  comfort  and  redress  ;  let  us  show  to  the  world  at  large, 
let  U6  prove  by  our  actions,  let  us  convince  Europe,  more  particu- 
larly appalled  at  this  momentous  crisis,  that  there  does  still  exist  a 
free  country,  an  independent  nation,  in  whose  bosom,  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, and  generosity,  still  love  to  dwell,  and  fondly  buiid  their  nests ; 
that  from  that  country,  a  light  ciw,  aiul  will,  go  forth,  to  .dispel  and 
expose  the  dismal,  the  pestilential,  and  atrocious  etfects  of  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  atheism  ;  and  that  those  benefits,  whic|i  elsewhere  have 
been  allowed  by  the  all-wise^  ail-merciful,  and  all-powerud  Director 
of  human  events  to  appear  as  originating  in  accident,  and  have  been 
managed  with  the  most  refined  Macliiavelism,  owe  their  rise  and 
progress  in  this  blessed  island  to  a  more  pure,  a  more  dignified,  a 
more  noble  cause — *to  real  unfeigned  Christian  charity,  founded  on 
the  blessed  word  -of  our  Savioiar,  who  came  to  save,  not  to  4estroy 
man. 

*  I  am  well  aware,  my  Lord«,  that  the  man  who  ventures  to  spenk 
the  truth  to  contending  interests,  must  expect  the  resentment  of  the 
fanatics  on  both  sides  ; — those  men  who,  losing  sight  of  all  religion, 
transfer  the  name  to  the  secondary  objects  of  their  idolatrous  doc- 
p-ines,  and  veil  their  polluted  politics  with  the  sacred  mantle  of 
Christianity. 

*  To  their  resentment  I  kndw  I  am  exposed ;  but  the  man  who 
eels  the  amor  patricu,  wlio  disinterestedly  and  sincerely  has  the  pro- 

jCnerity,  glory  and  welfare  of  the  nation  at  heart,  should  brave  tl^^ 
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danger,  if  he  thinks  he  can  be  of  any  use  ;  and,  arming  himself  with 
the  courage  of  a  Curtius,  plunge  into  the  gulf,  should  his  country 
and  his  duty  require  it  of  him. 

*  Inspired  with  these  sentiments  ;  fully  acquainted  with  the  politi- 
cal causes,  which  placed  that  branch  of  the  family,  to  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong,  on  the  throne  of  these  United  kingdoms ;  and 
professing  the  religion  of  the  country  as  by  law  established,  witli 
which  I  am  satisfied, — considering  it  the  most  perfect,  as  long  as  I 
believe,  and  I  am  convinced,  that  it  is  the  most  charitable, — I  think 
myself  called  upon  to  explain  to  your  Lordships,  the  motives  and' 
considerations  which  determine  my  vote  upon  this  great  question.' 
p.  5,  6. 

We  sincerely  hope  these  remarks  were  delivered  in  the  hcarinp^: 
of  those  Bishops  who,  in  the  discharpjc  of  their  ofHcial  func-' 
tions,  are  said  to  be  using  every  possible  exertion  to  exasperate 
their  clergy  against  the  Catholics,  and  to  spread  the  spirit  of 
religious  hatred  into  every  corner  of  their  dioceses  ;  a  practice 
most  disgraceful  to  the  individuals  who  are  guilty  of  it ;  and 
which  admits  of  no  other  cure,  than  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  the  profits  of  Episcopal  Sees. 

His  Royal  Highness  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  rules  of 
toleration  ;  contending  that  the  wisest  and  soundest  policy  is 
to  leave  all  rehgions  quietly  to  themselves ;  that  the  State  has  | 
no  right  to  exercise  its  authority  over  the  private  opinion  of 
any  individual ;  but  merely  to  notice  those  acts  which  may  en- 
danger and  disturb  the  regularity  and  good  order  of  a  civi- 
lized community.  He  then  states,  that  the  temporal  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  is  so  far  from  admitted  by  Catholic  ..princes, 
that  it  has  in  all  ages  been  vigorously  resisted  by  every  king 
who  had  the  smallest  possession  of  power,  or  pretension  to  spi- 
rit. Of  this,  many  striking  instances  are  produced  ; — among 
which,  we  were  most  pleased  with  the  very  laconic  threat  of 
Charles  the  VI.  of  France  to  Pope  John  the  XXII.  John,  it 
seems,  had  caused  to  be  preached  some  doctrines  favourable  to 
the  Milesium  ;  and  Charles,  to  whom  these  doctrines  were  un- 
pleasant, instead  of  putting  forth  his  clergy  against  him  with 
visitation  charges,  and  the  ponderous  illegibility  of  controver- 
sial books,  sent  him  in  one  hne  the  spirit  of  polemical  writing — 
Hetracle — ouje  te  fcrai  ardrc. 

The  Royal  Duke  then  proceeds  to  refute  the  usual  notions 
entertained  by   Protestants  of  what  the  Catholics  mean  by  thi^^ 
infallibility  of  the  Pope.     He  examines  the  charge  of  their  ^u<JH 
thorized  treachery  to  heretics — states  the  strong  affinity  between^ 
the  Catholic  and   Protestant  religion — and  urges,  very  forcibly 
and  properly,  the  inconsistency  of  fighting  for  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese Catholics,  while  we  are  denying  a  participation  of  ci- 
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vil  riehts  to  our  own  Catholics,  and  accusing  them  of  every 
horrid  principle  which  can  degrade  and  vilify  human  nature. 

*  Did  we  not '  (says  this  honest  and  enlightened  Prince)  '  send 
our  troops  to  prop  up  in  Italy  what  we  constantly  wish  to  extirpate, 
oppress,  and  coerce  here  ? 

*  Did  we  not  succour  the  Pope  with  our  fleet  and  armies  ? 

*  Do  we  not  act  with,  and  assist  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Ca- 
tholics, endeavouring  to  protect  them  against  the  grasping  ambition 
of  France,  which  has  aspired  to  monopolize  all  other  powers  in  the 
world ;  or,  at  least,  to  make  them  subservient  to  her  ov/n  political 
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*  What  are  we  fighting  for  ? — the  maintenance  and  defence  of  Ca- 
tholic religion  and  property  all  over  Europe. 

*  Why  then,  my  Lords,  at  the  very  moment  we  are  making  these 
protestations  and  exertions,  in  the  same  breath  should  our  acts  at 
home  belie  the  sincerity  of  them  ? 

*  My  Lords — I  may  be  warm  on  the  subject,  but  I  am  pleading 
the  cause  of  some  millions  of  people,  who  are  deprived  of  many  rights 
of  citizens,  and  of  course  the  grefttest  part  of  their  interests  in  the 
constitution,  to  which  they  were  born  ;  which  is  certainly  not  con- 
formable to  the  declared  principles  of  the  Revolution, '     p.  22. 

How  noble  and  honourable  arc  these  sentiments  in  the  mouth 
of  an  English  Prince  !  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  he  might  have 
gained  so  much  favour  from  millions  of  foolish  persons,  by  feed- 
ing antiquated  prejudices,  and  gratifying  malignant  feelings  of 
exclusion.  The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  on  this  occa- 
sion, cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  or  too  long  remembered. 
Princes  are  surrounded  by  so  many  sources  of  corruption — 
they  ai-e  so  apt  to  be  debauched  by  the  love  of  popularity — to 
mingle  in  the  low  intrigues  of  a  Court,  or  to  give  themselves  up 
to  the  love  of  pleasure — they  are  so  obnoxious  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  ostentation,  indolence,  obliquity  and  sensuality — that 
their  wisdom,  their  industry,  and  their  bold  love  of  justice,  can 
scarcely  ever  receive  a  sufficient 'tribute  of  public  praise.  We 
most  earnestly  exhort  his  Royal  Highness  to  proceed  as  he  has 
begun :  He  will  infallibly  gain  the  approbation  and  respect  of 
all  wise  and  good  men ^  and. they,  in  the  end,  are  the  makers 
of  lame. 

As  for  the  cause  which  his  Royal  Highness  has  so  ably  and 
lionourably  defended,  we  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  it  has 
gained  ground  very  considerably  within  the  last  year.  The  di- 
visions, in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  render  it  clear  to 
those  who  are  its  enemies  from  the  love  of  office,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  are  its  enemies  from  principle,  that  it  nmst  ultimate- 
Jy,  and  ere  long,  be  completely  triumphant.  Hitherto,  all  in- 
vestigation into  the  wrongs  complained  of  by  the  Catholics  has 
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been  entirely  resisted.  The  investigation,  however,  will  now 
probably  be  conceded  :  And  though  every  effort  wliich  cunning 
and  bigotry  can  suggest  will  undoubtedly  be  put  in  practice  to 
effect  a  disagreement  upon  the  terms  of  the  emancipation,  this 
will  fail,  like  every  other  ellort :  And  the  Catholic  Question  and 
tlie  Slave  Trade  will  remain  ever  memorable  instances  of  what 
courage,  perseverance^  and  the  love  of  justice,  may  always  effect 
in  a  country  where  freedom  of  discussion  is  still  peruiitted  upon 
tuck  subjects. 


Art.  V.  Sixth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  hntitu- 
tion  ;  read,  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  the  2.>th  of 
March  1812.  To  "wJiich  are  added,  an  Appendix  and  a  lAst 
of  Subscribers,     8vo.    |>p.  178.    Lvjndon.     Hatchard.     1812. 

"Tt  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  resume,  from  time  to  time,  our 
■*-  notices  of  tiie  proceedings  of  this  excellent  and  useful  Institu- 
tion J  both  because  we  thereby  obuiin  fit  Oi4:)nrtunities  of  keeping 
the  attention  of  our  readers  directed  towards  the  important  sub- 
jects of  Africa  and  the  West  Indi<>s,  and  1)ccause  we  always 
Imd  materials  for  extending  our  knowledoe  of  that  unexplored 
continent.  The  latter  reason  will  be  iound  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  publication,  which  is  inferior,  in  import- 
ance and  originality,  to  none  of  those  that  preceded  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  article,  we 
must  remark,  that  a  change  appeal's  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Institution.  We  regret  to  find  that 
Mr  Macaulay  is  no  longer  able  to  continue  tlie  discharge  of  those 
duties,  which  he  had  with  distinguished  ability  performed,  at 
great  personal  loss  and  inconvenience,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Institution.  Any  praise  of  ours,  however,  would  be  un- 
availing, after  that  honourable  testimony  borne  to  his  merits  in 
the  unanimous  resolution  passed  at  the  General  Meeting,  which 
is  inserted  at  p.  iv.  of  the  volume  before  us.  Mr  Macaulay 
had  formerly  refused  a  simikir  testimony  of  regard,  voted  at 
tlie  General  Meeting  of  1810  j  about  which  time,  he  also,  with 
a  disinterestedness  rare  indeed,  abandoned  to  the  actual  cap- 
tors his  share  of  a  large  pecuniary  penalty  incurred  by  a  slave 
trader.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  ofhce  of  Secretary  by  INIr  Har- 
rison of  Queen's  College ;  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  repu- 
tation at  the  University,  and  who  having  recently  quitted  the 
Bar,  is  enabled  to  bestow  an  undivided  attention  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  new  employment. 

Our  attention  is,  as  usual,  first  directed  to  the  execution  of 
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the  Abolition  laws — tlie  great  pillar  of  African  civilization — in- 
deed, the  point  from  which  the  course  of  improvement  in  that 
vast  continent  may  be  said  to  spring.  I'hat  the  English  traders 
are  at  last  checked,  we  believe,  cannot  be  doubted.  They  will 
not  risk  a  conviction  of  ielony,  and  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion  to  Botany  Bay.  The  American  government,  too,  liaving 
abolished  the  traffic,  and  the  decision  in  the  noted  case  of  the 
Amedie  having  shown  British  cruizers  in  what  manner  they 
may  enforce  the  American  prohibition, — few  vessels  bearing  that 
flag  are  now  engaged  in  it,  compared  with  the  former  amount. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prodigious  slave  trade  is  still  carried 
on  by  those  famous  allies  of  ours,  the  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards. Cuba  is  daily  extending  her  cultivation — the  Brazils 
are  more  and  more  crovvded  with  miserable  victims.  In  short, 
so  thriving  is  this  enormity,  that  the  Directors  do  not  hesitate 
to  state,  from  their  own  information,  that  between  70,000  and 
80,000  negroes  were  carried  over  in  the  year  1810.  This 
dreadful  commerce  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  coast  between 
Cape  Palmas  and  Bengueia.  The  Portuguese  treaty  confines 
the  trade  in  vessels  of  that  nation  to  places  actually  ui  posses- 
sion of  the  Portuguese  crown ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
small  island  of  Bissao,  (a  place  of  no  earthly  value,  except  for 
the  purposes  of  the  slave  trade),  this  traffic  must  have  been 
wholly  destroyed  to  the  northward  of  the  equator.  This  islet, 
however,  has  become  an  entreputiox  all  the  slave  merchants  whom 
the  vigilance  of  our  cruizers  has  (U'iven  from  tlie  other  parts  of 
the  coast ;  and  though  the  treaty  nominally  exclude-  the  Portu- 
guese from  every  part  of  the  coast  north  of  the  equator,  ex- 
cept Bissao,  this  denunciation  is  of  httlc  avail,  while  they  can 
smuggle  over  negroes  from  all  parts  of  the  coast,  in  canoes,  to 
Bissao ;  from  whence  they  have  a  right  to  transport  them  in 
open  day  to  the  Brazils.  Mark  the  baneful  effects  of  this  ex- 
ception. Bissao  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  llio  Grande. 
An  intelligent  naval  ofiicer  lately  visited  its  banks  ;  and  he  de- 
scribes the  devastation  which  prevails  there,  as  exceeding  all 
belief.  He  distinctly  states,  that  '  the  country,  on  both  banks, 
*  is  quite  unpeopled  by  the  slave  trade. ' 

Now,  there  is  nothing  like  putting  the  case  home  to  our- 
selves. Suppose  the  French  had  got  possession  of  the  little 
island  called  the  Bugio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus ;  and,  with- 
out any  pretext  even  of  a  quarrel  with  Portugal,  were  to  as- 
semble an  immense  force  in  that  river,  sutlicient  to  overpower 
all  resistance,  and  every  night  were  to  send  some  hundreds  of 
boats  to  scour  the  shores,  and  carry  off  two  hundred  of  the 
stoutest  dnd  healthiest  aud  happiest  of  the  people  in  Lisboix 
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jtnd  its  ncigliboiirhood  ;  and  suppose  this  were  to  last,  without 
interruption,  lor  two  years,  so  that  those  banks  which  used  to 
swarm  with  Portuguese,  became  a  perfect  desert,  the  few  whom 
the  French  left  having  perished  liclplessly  by  famine  and  disease. 
Suppose,  moreover,  that  instead  of  carrying  off  all  the  captives 
to  figlit  or  serve  in  France  and  Germany,  the  spoilers  hurried 
them  away  in  the  most  crowded  vessels,  where  they  were  laid  in 
chains  on  their  backs,  and  scourged  or  screwed  every  time  they 
made  a  noise ;  till,  after  eight  v/eeks  of  such  misery,  they  ar- 
rived in  the  worst  of  climates,  and  there,  were  lashed  to  pieces 
under  a  burning  sun  until  they  died,  or  only  survived  to  suffer 
and  labour  more,  and  curse  the  strength  of  constitution  which 
kept  them  from  a  speedier  release  by  death. 

If  such  a  case  as  this  were  brought  distinctly  before  us,  should 
we  not  awaken  all  Europe  with  cries  against  France,  and  for  the 
liberation  of  Portugal  ?  Should  we  not  say,  that  all  the  other 
oppressions  of  the  French — all  their  common  invasions — their 
spoliations  and  conscriptions,  were  a  mere  trifle  compared  with 
this  ;  that  human  nature  had  put  on  anew  shape  ;  and  that  ini- 
quity now  visited  us  in  a  form  which  completely  obliterated  the 
recollection  of  every  previous  enormity  ?  We  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  what  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  would  themselves  say 
to  the  matter ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  case  we  have  been  put- 
ting is  exactly  that  which  they  are  at  this  moment  cxhibitiiig  to 
the  world,  with  aggravations  which  each  circumstance  of  the  fact, 
that  we  might  add  to  our  own  enumeration,  would  accumulate. 
All  that  we  have  supposed  themselves  to  suffer,  from  the  French, 
they  are  at  this  moment  daily  and  hourly  making  a  people  en- 
dure, to  the  full  as  virtuous  and  deserving  as  they  are.  Every 
horror  that  we  have  fancied  the  enemy  to  enrage  all  Europe, 
by  exhibiting  in  the  Tagus,  our  faithful  allies — the  friends  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  liberty,  whom  we  are  supporting  with 
all  our  treasures  and  forces,  in  a  struggle  with  comparatively  in- 
significant evils,  are  hourly  perpetrating  in  Africa,  against  the 
most  innocent  and  peacefiil  creatures  in  the  world,  without  ever 
exciting  one  moment's  indignation  in  any  part  of  Europe. — So 
inconsistent  are  the  feelings  of  statesmen  ; — so  ignorant  or  in- 
observant are  nations  of  all  that  passes  at  a  little  distance  ; — and 
so  important  are  the  mistakes  of  names,  by  which  men  are  led, 
and  the  sanctions  of  use  and  habit  by  which  they  are  restrained  ! 

But  neither  governments  nor  people  must  escape  under  cover 
of  such  reflections  as  these.  It  is  fit  that  they  should  be  roused, 
and  taught  greater  consistency.  They  have  no  right  to  plead 
i«rnorance,  or  habit,  or  inadvertency.  When  they  are  remind- 
ed that  these  xVfricans  are  as  much  human  beings— as  mucii 
ihcir  fellow- creatures  as  if  they  wore  a  dingy  brown,  instead  of 
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a  shining  jet  black  hue, — bore  the  features  of  European  ugli- 
ness, instead  of  the  marks  of  African  beauty, — and  inhabited 
the  filth  of  Lisbon,  instead  of  the  uncultivated  richness  of  the 
Rio  Grande ;  then  it  is  too  late  to  mete  out  a  different  measure 
of  justice  or  of  feeling  to  the  two  races,  and  to  sit  quietly  by, 
while  the  one  treats  the  other  like  brute  beasts.  We  are  now 
at  war  with  France,  literally,  because  she  has  carried  away  one 
prince  from  Spain,  and  driven  another  out  of  Portugal ; — and 
those  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  allies  of  ours,  are  every  day 
carrying  off  princes  as  independent  as  either  Ferdinand  or  the 
Bragan^jas  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  laying  waste  their  whole 
territories,  and  actually  extirpating  their  nations.  While  we 
make  such  sacrifices  for  Spanish  and  Portuguese  rights  ; — while 
by  our  assistance  alone — God  knows  how  costly  to  ourselves — 
those  liberties  are  saved  from  the  common  enemy ;  is  it  too 
much  to  ask  leave  to  remind  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  that 
others  as  well  as  themselves  have  rights ;  and  that  the  cliami  of 
liberty  and  independence  are  not  confined  to  the  Peninsula — 
where,  to  say  the  truth,  they  never  have  been  very  much  en- 
joyed ! 

But  it  is  said,  we  defend  the  Peninsula  not  merely  from  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  and  from  an  abstract  hatred  of  oppression, 
but  because  we  consider  our  own  interests  as  affected  by  the  fate 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese ; — and,  indeed,  the  strange 
contrast  of  our  East-Indian  and  our  European  systems  of  policy 
may  seem  to  favour  this  idea.  Be  it  so: — Admit  that  our  mo- 
tives are  not  quite  pure— «^  quite  free  from  interested  views — Have 
we  then  no  interest  in  checking  the  slave-trade  of  foreign  na- 
tions ? — Are  our  West-Indian  colonies  nothing  to  us  ? — Or 
have  we  forgotten,  that  all  their  distresses  are  owing  to  the  un- 
natural extension  of  culture  by  means  of  the  African  com- 
merce ?  The  rapid  cultivation  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  is  as  hos- 
tile to  our  own  planters,  as  the  free  culture  of  the  cane  in  our 
own  colonies :  And  is  it  not  hard  upon  them,  that  all  our  ef- 
forts to  extirpate  the  trade  should  be  confined  k)  ourselves, 
while  foreigners  are  in  truth  reaping  the  benefits  of  our  aboli- 
tion, and  preparing  to  glut  the  markets  with  their  produce  ? 
—Surely  those  settlements  for  which  we  have  made  such  sacri- 
fices, to  the  importance  of  which  we  have  borne  such  uu.ceasing 
testimony,  by  almost  confining  our  attention  to  their  defence 
and  extension  in  every  war,  have  not  all  of  a  sudden  lost  their 
value  in  our  own  eyes,  at  the  very  moment  when  their  real  in- 
terests are  identified  with  those  of  the  species  itself,  and  the 
great  cause  of  humanity  and  justice.  This  view  of  the  subject, 
we  confess,  appears  wholly  subordinate  in  our  eyes^;  but,  se- 
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Gondary  though  it  be,  we  alkide  to  it  merely  to  sliow  that  thcrp  ! 
is  ground  of  interest,  as  well  as  principle,  to  bear  out  tliose  1 
who  contend  for  an  immediate  and  powerful  effort  to  induce  our 
allies  to  give  up  the  guilty  commerce  of  Africa. 

It  is  however  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  although  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slave-trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  tJie  subjects,  and  with  the  capital  of  those  countries, 
especially  of  the  latter  ;  and  though  the  whole,  or  neairly  the 
whole  of  it,  be  for  the  supply  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonies  ;  yet,  in  many  instances,  British  subjects  and  capital^ 
and  in  still  more,  the  subjects  and  capital  of  the  United  States, 
are  concerned,  under  the  colour  of  the  foreign  flags.  The  high 
risks  now  attendant  on  such  speculations,  must  prevent  British 
subjects  from  embarking  in  them  ;  and  accordingly,  the  Direc- 
tors express  their  confident  expectation,  that  the  Slave-trade  Fe- 
lony act,  when  carried  into  effect  on  the  Coast,  will  take  awajf 
this  branch  of  the  traffic.  In  America,  however,  the  tempta- 
tions of  profit  held  out  by  the  trade,  have  still  to  struggle 
only  with  the  risks  of  capture,  condemnation  and  penalties  j 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  not  yet  regarding  it  as  a  crime. 
We  cannot  but  think,  that  a  })roposition  to  adopt  our  law 
upon  this  subject  would  be  favourably  received  in  Congress ;  and- 
if  it  were  acceded  to,  and  a  law  passed  declaring  slave  trading 
felony,  then  it  is  plain  that  English  and  Americans  could  no 
longer  venture  to  continue  the  crime  ;  for  our  cruizers  would 
see  the  law  executed,  by  detaining  for  trial  all  persons  of  either 
nation  found  implicated.  A  large  amount  of  what  is  now  car- 
ried on  for  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  would  thus  be 
destroyed — and  the  English  abolition  rendered  more  ellectual. 
The  remainder  would  consist  entirely  of  that  which  is  bona  fete 
€lriven  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  subjects  and  capital. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  shall  give  a  specimen  of  the 
frauds  of  this  trade,  not  merely  to  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity, 
but  in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  of  our  cruizers, 
and  convey  hints  to  their  vigilance  and  zeal  in  detecting  and 
repressing  the  traffic.  It  is  in  the  ease  of  the  brig  Amelia^  alias 
The  Age  fit,  condemned  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  following  is  the 
letter  of  instructions  found  on  board  of  her,  from  the  joint  owner 
at  Charleston  to  the  acting  pai'tner  who  sailed  in  her.  The 
whole  concern  being  American,  this  letter  wiM  show  how  it  was 
disguised. 

*  The  voyage  on  which  we  have  jointly  embarked,  and  whicli  is 
BOW  left  to  your  discretion,  Ls  of  a  very  delicate  nature^  and  requires 
i\\G  greatest  prudence  and  discretion.  In  order  to  qualify  the  agent  to 
bring  a  cargo  from  the  Coast,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  3iei-  undejf 
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Portu  •;uese  colours :  thi??,  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs  Scaljv 
Roach,  and  Toole,  of  Bahia,  for  wliom  I  enclose  you  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, you  will  easily  be  able  to  effect.  They  will  procure  for 
ycu  sou»e  honest  Portuguese  merchant,  who,  for  a  small  sum,  shall 
undertake  all  that  is  necessary  for  owu.ers  to  do.  A  captain  of  co- 
lour, one  officer,  and  part  of  the  crew,  in  compliance  with  the  laws, 
must  be  Portuguese  ;  but  the  Portuguese-  captain,-  at  the  same  time 
that  he  must  be  instructed  by  the  pretended  owner,  to-  appear  for 
him  on  all  occasions  in  protecting  the  sir!p  and  property',  must  also  bo 
instructed  not  to  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  except  at 
your  request ;  and  he  must  be  put  entirely  under  your  orders.  As 
you  shall  have  to  grant  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  brig,  v/hen  she  is  appar- 
ently sold,  you  must  be  very  cautious  to  take  a  counter  bill  of  sale  ; 
and  again,  as  collateral  security,  a  bottomry  bond  on  the  vessel  for 
10,000  dollars,  with  a  po^t^er  of  attorney  from  the  sham  owner  to  you,- 
ko  sell  and  dispose  of  her  in  any  manner  you  shall  think  proper.  I 
would  wish  you,  besides,  to  take  a  very  strong  declaration  in  wilt- 
ing, witnessed  by  Scaly,  Roach,  and  Toole,  that  the  sale  made  by 
you  is  merely  fictitious  ;  that  the  cargo  and  her  earnings  are  ban  a  fide 
your  property ;  which  declaration  must  be  couched  so  as  to  be  a  per- 
fect quit-'claim  from  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  The  next  thing  I 
have  t<^  recommend  to  you,  is  to  conduct  this  business  with  every 
possible  caution  and  secrecy,  and  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
knovvledge  of  it  to  reach  either  our  consul  or  ambassador,  as  they 
might  perhaps  write  home  on  the  subject,  and  even  any  of  the  A- 
merican  captains  who  may  happen  to  be  there  at  the  same  time  with 
you.  You  must  thei'efore  appear  very  cool  and  indifferent  in  the 
busuiess,  to  let  nothing  transpire  of  your  future  plan,  and  act  as  if 
you  were  onl}'  thinking  of  returning  home.  After  you  have  made 
your  brig  a  Portuguese,  you  will  have  to  take  in  a  cargo  fit  for  the 
Coast,  and  proceed  there  with  every  possible  despatch.  I  enclose  you 
a  memorandum  of  the  articles  which  I  think  will  answer  best  for  the 
trade,  to  which  memorandum  I  have  added  a  few  observations  to  re- 
gulate you  for  the  articles  that  you  could  not  find,  and  which  might 
be  replaced  by  others.  To  this  list,  however,  I  do  not  wish  by  any 
means  to  confine  you  ;  I  leave  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  you  to  improve 
it  or  curtail  it,  according  to  the  information  which  you  will  be  able 
to  collect,  as  that  trade  i«  much  follov/ed  at  Bahia.  Negroes  are 
often  very  plenty  there  ;  and  if  they  can  be  bought  at  from  eighty 
ilollars  to  one  hundred  dollars,  I  would  just  as  well  end  the  voyage 
there,  and  give  up  tlie  trip  to  Africa. ' — 

*  It  now  remains  for  me  to  direct  how  you  are  to  do  with  your 
people  after  you  have  sold  the  brig.  The  very  first  thing  is  to  dis- 
charge all  the  people,  paying  their  wages,  and  making  the  best 
terms  possible  with  them  in  writing  ;  as  by  the  laws  of  the  countrv 
the  owner  is  obliged  to  find  them  a  passage  home  and  wages  till  they 
arrive.  It  is  very  essential  that  none  of  your  people,  except  those 
who  are  to  stay  with  you,  should  have  the  least  suspicion  of  your  fu- 
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ture  plan  :  I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  before  you  enter  oii 
any  of  your  transactions,  you  would  see  these  people  out  of  the' 
country,  that  they  cannot  come  and  talk  here  of  what  you  have  done. 
1  would  rather  lose  some  little  time,  nor  would  I  mind  some  little  ex- 
pense, to  gi}t  rid  of  them  cleverly.  The  ship's  log-book  should  after-, 
wards  be  kept  in  Portuguese  :  no  English  writing,  touching  the  voy- 
age, should  be  on  board  :  the  fewer  entries  in  the  log-book  the  bet-' 
tei*,  to  be  done  under  your  eyes.  She  should  have  no  colours  but 
Portuguese  on  board  ;  yottr  present  flag  thrown  away  when  the  brig 
is  sold;  and  all  the  papers  sent  back  (under  cover)  to  me:  your  re- 
gister, however,  you  had  better  bring  back  yourself. 

*  Wishing  you  a  prosperous  voyage. '     p.  36. — 39. 

We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  Mr  Toole,  one  of  the  house 
to  whose  care  this  honest  gentleman  is  consigned,  and  who  is  ta 
aid  his  undertaking,  and  help  him  to  evade  the  American  laws," 
is  American  vicc-con!?id  at  Bahia  ! — we  ought  to  say  «,C5  ;  for) 
of  course  he  must  have  been  removed,  upon  these  particulars 
coming  out.  Our  readers  may  be  desirous  of  following  the  ad-/ 
venture,  of  which  they  here  see  the  beginnings.  It  had  a  most 
tragical  termination.  After  following  the  preceding  instructions, 
and  getting  himself  completely  furnished  with  Portuguese  cap- 
tain, crew,  papers,  and  flag,  the  owner  and  real  captain  arrived 
at  Angola,  and  took  in  a  lading  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
slaves ;  that  is  to  say,  packed  those  miserable  beings,  chained 
and  ironed,  into  a  space  where  they  could  not  turn  themselves  ; 
and,  by  the  most  cruel  discipline,  was  bringing  them  over  for  in- 
finitely worse  miseries  in  the  Brazils,  when  they  rose  upon  him 
and  his  crev/,  got  possession  of  the  ship  after  a  stout  resistance, 
in  which  many  negroes  were  killed,  and  put  their  oppressors, 
(with  a  degree  of  unmerited  humanity  highly  honourable  to  the 
poor  Africans)  into  a  boat,  with  sails  and  provisions.  Unable 
to  navigate  the  ship,  however,  their  provisions  ran  short,  and 
the  greater,  part  of  them  perished  of  hunger.  When  they  were 
taken  and  carried  into  Sierra  Leone,  their  wretchedness  sur- 
passed all  description  ;  but,  by  kind  treatment,  the  survivors 
were  restored,  and  a  piece  of  ground  has  been  given  them,  where 
they  are  building  a  village,  and  living  in  comfort  and  freedom. 
The  following  is  the  deposition  of  one  of  the  crew. 

'  Ned  Brown — Declares  he  is  a  native  of  Cabenda,  and  was  put 
on  board  the  brig  Amelia,  as  a  slave,  by  Prince  Conzee,  his  father. 
It  is  the  custom  of  his  country,  for  a  man,  when  in  want  of  money^ 
&c.  if  he  has  three  or  four  children,  to  sell  one  or  more  of  tliem,  and 
keep  the  others.  His  father  sold  him  and  his  sister  together :  his 
sister  is  now  here.  When  he  went  on  board  the  brig,  he  found  a 
man,  named  Jack  White,  a  slave  of  the  captain's,  who  had  come 
from  Chai'leston  in  the  brig.     Heard  that  White,  when  in  America;, 
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had  stolen  some  articles,  for  which  his  master  had  to  pay.  His  mas- 
ter had  given  him  a  severe  flogging  for  this  ;  and  also  flogged  him 
several  times,  when  at  Cabenda,  for  drunkenness  and  hghting* 
White  took  off  his  clothes  and  showed  the  slaves  his  back,  saying, 
*  See  how  my  master  has  flogged  me :  when  he  has  taken  you  to 
white  man's  country,  he  will  flog  you  the  same. '  When  thie  brig 
got  to  sea,  White  urged  the  slaves  to  rise. 

*  One  morning  a  noise  was  heard  forward.     The  captain  Called 
upon  me  on  hearing  the  noise,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter  ?     I 
said  I  did  not  know.     The  Captain  then  went  upon  deck,  with  the 
mate  and  the  rest  of  the  people  :  they  had  only  three  muskets, 
and  a  pair  of  pistols  belonging  to  the  captain.     It  was  rather  dark< 
and  the  slaves  kept  crying  out,  *  Jack,  Jack  !  *     The   captain  then 
spoke  to  the  mate,  and  told  him  to   keep  an  eye  upon  Jack,  and 
shoot  him.       The  slaves    then   came  to  the  barricado  with  large 
pieces  df  wood ;  and  Jack  White  attempted  to  break  the  barricado 
with  a  large  hammer.     The  mate  saw  him,   and  shot  him  through 
the  jaw  :  the  ball  cut  away  his  tongue  ;  and  when  he  fell  down,  iiy 
seized  hold  of  the  cable  with  his  teeth,  and  died  in  that  posture.     I 
was  told  that  Jack  White  opened  the  hatches,  and  let  the  slaves  up-i 
on  deck  :  they  were  not  in  irons,  having  been  let  out  some  days  be- 
fore.    The   captain   soon  after  went  down  below,   and  ordered  the 
hoat  to  be  lower-o'd  down  from  the  stern,  which  was  done.     None  of 
the  sailors  were  killed  :  nine  of  them,  and  the  captain,  went  into  the 
boat ;  and  I  opened  the  cabin  windows,  and  handed  iliem  two  bas- 
kets of  bread,  a  piece  of  ham,  nine  bottles  of  porter,  nine  bottles  of 
wjne,  and  two  jars  of  water.     I  wanted  to  go  with  him,  but  the  cap- 
tain would  not  let  me,  saying,  *  Vou  are  a  black  man  ;  the  slaves 
will  not  kill  you  ;  and  you  see   I  have  a  small  boat  and  too  many 
people  in  her.  *     They  then  hoisted  two  sails  in  the  boat,  and  went 
away.     Three  of  the  Portuguese  sailors  ran  into  the  women's  room  ; 
and  the  boatswain,  a  mulatto  man,   ran  up  to  the  top  of  the  mast- 
When  the  boat  was  gone,  the  slaves  found  them,  and  wanted  to  kill 
them  ;  when  I  advised  them  *  not  to  do  so  ;  for  if  you  kill  them, 
where  will  you  take  the  vessel  ?  you  do  not  know  how  to  make  sail,* 
They  then  consented  to  spare  their  lives,  on  condition  of  their  tak^ 
ing  care  of  the  vessel.     A  great  number  of  the  slaves  were  killed, 
about  thirty,  before  the  captain  ran  away.     They  were  four  months 
'  at  sea  before  they  came  to   Cape  Mount :  for  th$  greatest  part  of 
the  time  they  had  nothii^g  to  eat  but  a  very  little  farina  (i.  e.  cassa- 
da  dried  and  ground  to  tiour),   and  water  to  drink.     A  very  great 
-number  of  the  slaves  (principally  boys  and  girls)  died  of  hunger.  * 
p.  39,  40. 

After  noticing  the  successful  pains  which  have  been  bestowed 
by  the  British  naval  force  on  the  African  station,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Cape  Palnias,  where,  but  for  Bissao,  not  any  remains  of 
the  slave  trade  would  be  found,  and  mentioning  that  a  sizniUi' 
..  VOL.  XX.  NO.  39.  E 
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force  has  recently  been  despatched  to  the  soutlnvard  of  thati 
point,  with  every  prospect  of  similar  success,  the  Directors  pro 
ceed  to  the  subject  of  the  enormities  committed  in  some  of  the' 
West  India  Islands.  Into  this  part  of  the  subject  we  need  not 
enter  at  large ;  having,  since  the  last  report,  had  an  opportunity' 
of  discussing  it  fiiBy.  We  rtiay  remark,  however,  that  scarce^ 
an  arrival  takes  jilace  from  the  W\'st  Indies,  without  bringing*! 
additional  proofs  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  vigilant  attention  oiV' 
the  part  of  government  to  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  respect- 
ing slaves.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  real  cure  for  the  great  evils 
which  now  deform  our  colonial  system,  except  the  one  which  w 
formerly  took  the  liberty  to  point  out — a  strict  attention  to  th 
choice  of  persons  vvho  shall  fill  colonial  offices.  A  rule  oughi 
most  rigidly  to  be  laid  down  against  ever  naming  to  any  of  thos< 
important  stations  any  person  having  West  India  property. 
However  pure  a  man's  motives  and  dispositions  may  be  at  first, 
he  cannot  avoid  being  more  or  less  infected  with  the  spirit  or 
•interests  of  the  body  to  which  lie  himself  belongs.  If  he  is  flfl I 
planter,  and  a  master  of  slaves,  how  can  he  avoid  leaning  to-"' 
wards  the  master  and  the  planter,  in  a  question  where  the  esprit 
du  corps  is  so  highly  excited  ?  We  speak  not  here  merely  of  in- 
stances in  which  men  filling  great  public  stations  have  grossljT 
misconducted  themselves,  and  sought  the  gratification  of  their 
own  views  by  the  abandonment  of  their  highest  duties.  In- 
stances of  this  sort  we  know  full  well  there  have  been  ; — and  we 
fervently  hope  the  delinquents  may  be  brought  to  justice.  Birt 
we  allude  also  to  the  various  occasions  on  which  a  far  lighter 
degree  of  guilt — the  efl'ects  of  a  prejudice  not  quite  inexcuseable 
'  ill  favour  of  the  class  to  which  a  man  belongs — may  yet  produce 
the  worst  consequences.  It  is  our  humble,  but  very  decided 
opinion,  that  no  planter  should  ever  be  appointed*  either  gover- 
nor, commander,  judge,  or  revenue  ofBcer  in  the  islands.  Tlie 
only  chance  that  the  jaws  have  of  being  fairly  enforced,  is  from 
the  efforts  of  functionaries,  counteracted,  as  they  always  must 
be,  by  the  body  of  the  colonial  society, — Chuse  them  from  thai 
lx)dY ;  aiid  this  chance  utterly  fails. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  Report,  si- 
branch  of  the  labours  of  the  Institution,  which,  we  rejoice  to  say, 
becomes  more  and  more  promising  daily, — the  improvement  of 
the  continent  of  Africa  by  direct  means,  and,  as  preparatory  to 
these,  the  extending  our  knowledge  of  it.  The  present  Report 
is  peculiarly  f^ttractive  in  this  res])ect,  and  promises  speedily  a 
yet  more  considerable  contribution  of  information.  lor  dwell- 
ing with  more  than  ordinary  delight  on  this  department  of  the- 
»i!bject,  we  may  find  some  excuse  in  the  circumstance,  that  iS 
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recals  to  our  recollection  the  commencement  of  our  labours  ten 
years  ago, — when  we  began  our  series  of  articles  upon  topics 
connected  with  Africa,  by  following  the  adventurous  and  un- 
fortunate track  of  Hornemann.  This  retrospect  gives  us  no 
feelings  but  thos§  of  pure  satisfaction  ;  because  we  verily  be- 
lieve, that  we  have  in  some  small  degree  been  useful  to  the  great 
cau^e  of  humanity  ;  and  that  Africa  has  been,  in  a  manner,  be- 
nefited by  the  progress  of  this  Journal. 

The  Commission  of  African  Inquiry,  sent  out  by  the  govern- 
ment, has,  it  would  appear,  been  at  length  closed  ;  and  their 
Report  made.  This  was  retarded  by  various  unforeseen  occur- 
rences, particularly  by  the  death  of  Mr  Ludlam,  one  of  the 
commissioners ;  and  Captain  Columbine,  another  of  their  num- 
ber, unfortunately  died  before  his  return,  which  has  deprived 
the  Institution  of  much  important  information.  Before  his 
death,  however,  he  had  drawn  up  a  Report,  in  which  Mr 
Dawes,  the  surviving  commissioner,  concurred ;  and  it  has  been 
laid  before  government  with  liis  additional  remarks,  and  by 
government  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  This 
Report,  and  the  notes  and  other  communications  from  the 
Connnissioners,  furnish  the  most  important  parts  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  appendix  to  the  work  before  us. 

The  first  branch  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  relates 
to  the  state  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  means  of  curbing  it.  We 
have  already  adverted  to  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  the  Com- 
missioners state  a  fact  which  deserves  farther  attention.  By 
the  captures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  transport 
of  about  2,800  Africans  had  been  prevented;  and  by  the  condem- 
nation in  that  settlement  of  other  vessels,  widi  cargoes  (as  they 
are  called)  on  board,  1,088  persons  had  been  released.  Of  these 
471  were  men  ;   \9ii  women  ;  and  421  children.     '  A  consider- 

*  able  number '  (add  the  Commissioners)  '  of  the  nearest  and 

*  dearest  kindred,  husbands  and  wives,   parents  and  children, 

*  brothers   and  sisters,   who  had  been   kidnapped  or  stolen  at 

*  various  times,   and  put  on  board  diflerent  vessels,  have  been 

*  thus  unexpectedly  restored  to  each  other  at   Sierra  Leone ; 

*  and  whenever  any  of  them  have  desired  to  return  to  their  own 

*  country,  and  such  return  has  been  deemed  practicable,   they 

*  have  been  allowed  to  do  so  ;  being  first  provided  with  a  paper 

*  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  governor,  certifying  that  they 

*  are  to  be  considered  as  his  people,  and  under  his  protection  ; 

*  which  is  looked  upon,  according  to  the  customs  and  law  of 

*  Africa,  to  be  a  sufficient  security  against  further  molestation. ' 
An  observation  is  subjoined,  of  great  importance  to  tlie  question 
of  African  civilization.     *  All  the  people  thus  returning  home^ 
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*  must  nfitiirally  bo  more  tlian   ever  the  enemies  of  slavery, 

*  tliov  cannot  fail,  in  the  last  four  eventful  months  of  suffering  and 
liberation,  to  have  accjuii'ed  some  new  ideas  of  freedom,  vvhicli 
will  of  course  be  c^radually  diffused  anumgst  their  friends  ;  an( 

*  seeing  that  all  white  men  are  not  their  enemies,  but  that  oni 
European  nation  considers  the  Slave-trade  as  unlawlul,  and  i 
determined,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  the  natives  ma^ 
by  degrees  feel  some  encouragement  to  liberate  tliemselve 
from  this  horrible  thraldom,  I'he  right  of  making  slave 
seems  formerly  to  hiive  been  confined  to  the  kings  or  chiefs, 
but  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  power  is  so  diffuse 

*  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  witli  wliom  any  tolerable  share  rest 

*  the  constant  practice  at  present  is,  for  the  people  in  gener 

*  to  kidnap  each  othei-,  wherever  one  party  is  personally  strong 

*  er  than  the  other,  and  has  connexions  sufficiently  numerou 

*  to  secure  his  victim. '  (p.  69.)  It  seems  most  plain,  that  tl 
agents  of^overnment,  and  the  African  Institution,  cannot  do  mo 
forihe  improvement  of  that  continent  than  to  pursue  theJjint  he: 
affi^rded.  Let  them  kindly  treat  all  the  slaves  whom  they  m 
release,  and  then  send  th-em  back  to  their  own  districts  ;  carr 
ing  with  them,  to  their  barbnrous  countrymen,  a  recollection 
our  humanity,  and  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave  traffic,  togeth 
•with  such  improvements  as  our  intercourse  may  have  taug 
them. 

Several  remarks  on  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  then  follow* 
Its  misfortunes  are  v/ell  known  •  but,  of  late,  it  has  been  pros- 
pering as  well  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  The 
climate  is  much  better  for  European  ccmstitutions  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  part  of  the  Coast.  There  are  now  400  houses 
within  the  walls  of  Freetown,  containing  19 17  inhabitants,  be- 
side above  2500  negroes,  freed  by  sentences  of  the  Admiralty 
Court,  and  residing  there  under  the  protection  of  the  govern-^ 
ment.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  European  forts  on 
the  Coast,  apparently  very  useless,  except  for  slave-trading  pur- 
poses. From  ApoUonia  to- Acra,  a  distance  of  only  64  leagues, 
there  are  no  less  than  twenty-seven ;  and  the  expense  of  the 
British  forts  is  about  25,000/,  annually.  We  believe  it  is  in  the 
contcii-plation  of  government  to  dismantle  all  these  except  one 
or  two,  which  will  be  put  in  a  respectable  s^tate  of  defcnc*?. 

Tlie  notes  of  the  Connnissioners  form  the  most  v^aluable  part* 
of  this  pubhcation,  and  throv^^  \i^Yy  considerable  liglit  upon  the 
state  of  the  African  continent.  We  have  first  to  notice  an  ac- 
count of  the  tribe  of  Kroomen,  by  the  late  Governor  I  udlam. 
The  Kroo  country  extenc^^  along  the  Grain  Coast,  between  Cape 
Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  from  4*^  54'  to  5°  7'  north  latitude. 
The  chief  town,  Settra  Kroo,  is  in  longitude  "i^  48'  west.     This 
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^district,  tliough  small,  is  extremely  populous  ;  and  the  natives 
are  of  a  migratory  disposition.  Above  ^!()0  nre  eni])loyed  as  la- 
bourei's  at  Sierra  Leone ;  and  they  are  to  be  foimd  at  every  fac- 
tory and  town  along  tlie  Coast  for  a  space  of  3.50  miles.  They 
are  employed  as  iactors  or  intermediate  merchants,  boatmen 
and  sailors ;  and,  while  the  dave  trade  was  carriei.1  on  upon  this 
Coast,  they  had  their  share  of  its  occupations.  After  the  age  of 
forty,  tiiey  return  and  settle  at  home.  I'heir  country  jM-oduces 
grain,  particularly  fine  rice,  pepper  and  cattle;  but.  their  staple 
article  is  their  own  labour,  with  .vvliich  they  j)urchase  gooils,  and 
return  to  their  home  with  the  produce.  To  find  this  in  Africa 
is  a  singular  anomaly.  Wars  are  rare  among  this  people  ;  and 
they  never  sell  one  another,  nor  kill  their  captives ;  nor  do  they 
punish  any  ollence  by  slavery,  though  witchcruft  is  a  capital  oi- 
fence,  an(l  the  only  ojie  that  is  invariai)Iy  so  among  them. 
While  the  slave  trade  lasted,  they  usexl  to  kidnap  the  BushmeUy 
or  natives  of  the  interior,  and  sell  them.  The  following  pas- 
sage we  recommend  to  those  speculntists  who  dream  about  natu- 
ral and  fixed  incapacities  of  ti>e  Africans. 

*  When  hired  by  the  month,  their  wages  depending  on  the  time 
they  are  at  work,  not  upon  the  work  performed,  they  are  apt  to  be 
■very  indolent,  unless  carefully  superintended.  Ikit  they  are  fond  of 
task  work,  or  working  by  the  piece ;  and  exert  tlieniselves  exceed- 
ingly when  the  reward  is  proportioned  to  the  labour.  Wh^n  I  first 
arrived  in  Africa  in  1797,  it  was  deemed  a  gros3  absurdity  to  ima- 
gine that  a  Krooman  would  do  any  kind  of  work  uKicennected  with 
boats  and  shipping,  as  in  that  way  alone  they  had  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed; and  it  was  supposed  their  prejudices  against  innovation 
could  never  be  overcome.  Necessity  forced  us  to  try  the  experi- 
ment ;  and  we  now  find  that  Kroomen  will  employ  diemselves  in 
agricultural  labour,  or  in  any  other  way  by  wliieh  tiiey  can  get 
money.  They  seem  to  think,  at  the  same  time,  some  kinds  of  work 
much  more  creditable  than  others.  The  washerwomen  at  Sierra 
Leone  have  lately  empleyed  their  hired  Kroomen  in  carrying  home 
baskets  of  wet  clothes  from  t\\Q  hrook.  I  have  lieard  them  grumble 
very  much  under  their  burdens,  because  "  man  was  made  to  do 
woman's  work ;  "  nevertlicless,  as  they  gain  money  by  it,  they  are 
disposed  to  put  up  with  the  indignity. 

'  In  their  expenditure  they  are  most  rigid  economists:  a  little  fco- 
••bacco  is  the  only  luxury  which  they  allow  themselves.  In  ^every 
other  respect  they  are  contented  with  the  barest  necessaries.  They 
are  allowed  nothing  more  for  their  subsistence  than  two  pounds  of 
red  rice  a  day,  (which  makes  only  from  one  pound  and  a  half  to  one 
pound  and  three  quarters  when  clean  and  fit  for  use),  and  of  this 
they  will  sell  half  when  rice  is  dear.  Though  extremely  fond  of 
rum  when  given  to  them,  I  believe  that  tliey  never  buy  it.  I  speak 
.^rrencrally;  for  some  will  never  drink  it  though  olfered  to  thcnu 
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Their  clothing  I  have  spoken  of  already:  probably  it  does  not  cost 
them  ten  Khillings  in  a  year.  The  residue  of  their  gains  is  convert- 
ed carefully  into  such  goods  as  are  most  valuable  in  their  own  coun- 
try. In  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  a  sufficient  stock  having  been 
collected,  the  Krooman  returns  home  with  his  wealth.  A  certain 
portion  is  given  to  the  head  men  of  the  to>t^n ;  all  his  relations  and 
friends  partake  of  his  bounty,  if  there  be  but  a  leaf  of  tobacco  for 
each  ;  his  mother,  if  living,  has  a  handsome  present.  All  this  is 
done  in  order  "  to  get  him  a  good  name :  "  what  remains  is  deliver- 
ed to  his  father  "  to  buy  him  a  wife.  "  One  so  liberal  docs  not  long 
"^vant  a  partner  :  the  father  obtains  a  wife  for  him ;  and  after  a  few- 
months  of  ease  and  indulgence,  he  sets  off  afresh  for  Sierra  Leone, 
or  some  of  the  factories  on  the  Coast,  to  get  more  money.  By 
this  time  he  is  proud  of  being  acquainted  with  "  white  man's  fash- 
**  ion ; "  and  takes  with  him  some  raw,  inexperienced  youngster, 
v/hom  he  initiates  into  his  own  profession,  taking  no  small  portion  of 
the  wages  of  the  elcve  for  his  trouble.  In  due  time  liis  coffers  are 
replenished ;  he  returns  home ;  (*onfirnis  his  former  character  for 
liberality;  and  gives  thi?  residue  of  his  wealth  to  his  father  to  "  get 
him  another  wife.  "  In  this  v/ay  he  proceeds  perhaps  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  or  more,  increasing  the  number  of  his  wives,  and  esta- 
blishing a  great  character  among  his  countrymen  ;  but  scarcely  a  par- 
ticle of  his  earnings  is  at  any  time  applied  to  his  own  use.  '  p.  93,  94. 

One  of  the  most  singular  })arts  of  their  charaiitcr,  is  their  ex- 
treme love  for  their  own  country,  and  their  confident  belief  in 
its  vast  superiority  over  all  otliers.  Every  action  of  their  lives 
bears  a  reference  to  it.  All  their  exertions  are  to  obtain  whcre- 
•\vithai  they  may  return  and  live  there.  Like  the  Swiss,  tlie 
Scotish  Highlanders,  the  Picdmontese  and  the  Gallicians,  they 
ramble  from  it  only  to  love  it  the  belter,  and  to  enable  them  to  j 
live,  where  alone  they  can  be  happy,  at  home.  mm 

'  The  indifference  of  Kroomen  '  (saj^s  Mr  Ludlam)  *  to  Euro-  "^ 
pean  arts  and  European  comforts,  made  me  once  think  them  a  very 
dull  race  of  men,  to  say  the  least.  I  Avas  struck  when  I  first  came 
to  Africa  with  the  different  manner  in  which  a  Krooman  and  a  Man- 
dingo  man  (a  Mohammedan)  viewed  an  English  clock.  It  was  a 
new  thing  to  both  of  them.  The  Krooman  eyed  it  attentively  for  a- 
bout  a  minute,  but  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  and  then  walked 
away  to  look  at  something  else,  without  saying  a  -word.  The  Man- 
dingo  man  could  not  sufHciently  admire  the  equal  and  constant  mo- 
tion of  the  pendulum  ;  his  attention  was  repeatedly  drawn  to  it ;  he 
made  all  possible  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  its  motion  ;  he  renewed 
the  subject  next  morning,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the 
pendulum  had  continued  to  "  walk,  "  as  he  called  it,  all  night.  In 
general,  I  think,  the  case  is  nearly  the  same.  They  have  little  or 
no  curiosity  about  things  which  are  of  no  use  in  their  own  country ; 
they  arc  careless  about  our  comforts  and  luxuries  ;  none  of  them  have 
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been  rendered  necessary  by  habit,  and  they  would  often  be  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  principal  objects  of  their  pursuit.  But  Kroomen  are 
sufficiently  acute  and  observant,  where  the  occasion  calls  their  minds 
into  action  ;  but  it  is  rather  from  a  general  view  of  their  cliaracter 
and  conduct  that  I  say  this,  than  from  particular  specimens  of  inge- 
nuity. They  have  not  the  use  of  letters,  and  will  not  permit  their 
children  to  learn  ;  they  talk  miserably  bad  English  ;  living  by  daily 
labour,  which  is  paid  for  in  European  goods,  they  have  no  occasion 
-for  manufactures  is^  their  own.  They  have  but  )Le.\v  opportunities, 
therefore,  of  displaying  peculiar  talents.  They  make  their  ov/n  ca- 
noes, several  of  their  implements  of  agriculture,  and  some  trifling- 
musical  instruments:  I  know  not  of  any  thing  else  vv^ortTiy  of  notice. 
I  ought  not  to  omit,  however,  that  they  sometimes  plead  in  their  own 
defence  with  much  art.  The  evidence  against  one  of  the  very  last  I 
examined  on  a  charge  of  theft  was  so  Strong,  that  few  men  would  have 
^lad  the  boldness  to  deny  the  charge.  The  culprit,  however,  began 
a  long  speech  with  expressing  his  sorrow  that  I  was  not  born  a  Kroo- 
man,  and  proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  superior  ability  I  should  in 
that  case  have  possessed  to  distinguish  betvreen  truth  and  falsehood, 
in  all  cases  wherein  Kroomen  v/ere  concerned  ;  not  forgetting  the  se- 
curity against  deception  which  I  might  possibly  have  obtained  by 
means  of  those  fetishes  of  which  white  men  knew  not  the  value  or 
the  use.  Had  I  possessed  but  these  advantages,  I  should  have  known, 
he  argued,  how  much  more  safely  I  might  rely  on  his  veracity  than 
;nn  all  the  evidence  produced  against  him ;  although  it  was  backed 
by  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  the  stolen  goods  being  found  in 
his  possession. '  •  p.  99,  100. 

>  The  next  communication  of  tlie  Commis^rioncrs,  is  a  sort  of 
journal  of  observations  by  Mr  Ludlam  during  his  voyage  to  the 
Gold  Coast  ;  and  it  contains  a  number  of  deUiils,  chiefly  useful 
in  a  geographical  and  nautical  point  of  view.  The  natives  in 
most  parts  of  the  Coast  are  fond  of  designating  tbemsclves  by 
ICughsh  names.  Thus,  we  find  one  king  called  King  George; 
probably  out  of  the  respect  in  which  our  royal  family's  known 
attachnient  to  the  slave  trade  (before  it  was  proliibitcd  and  made 
a  felony)  caused  them  to  be  held  in  that  country^  Others  call 
ihcmsclves  by  appellations  somewhat  less  dignified;  such  as, 
Pipe  of  Tobacco,  Bottle  cf  Beci\  and  so  forth. 

The  next  article  is  a  very  cnrians  one.  Govei'nor  Columbiiie, 
having  a  desire  of  opening  some  direct  comnumication  with  the 
native  princes,  found  an  agent  admirably  well  suited  to  his  pur- 
pase  in  the  person  of  John  Kizell.  He  was  a  native  African, 
and  son  of  a  chief.  When  a  boy,  he  had  been  made  a  prison- 
er, and  sold  on  the  Coast.  Every  eflbrt  had  been  made  by  his 
;father  to  reclaim  him  by  ransom  ;  but  he  w^as  carried  to  Charles- 
lowii  in  North  America.     He  had  inlisted,  with  many  otliers. 
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under  Sir  H.  Clinton's  proclamation,  and  served  in  the  Ame- 
rican war.  He  came  out  to  Africa  with  the  Nova  Scotian 
Blacks.  Being  an  intelligent  man,  of  excellent  character,  and 
the  warmest  lover  of  his  country,  the  Governor  employed  him 
in  a  negotiation,  for  the  purposes  of  the  abolition,  with  the 
cliiefs  in  the  Sherbro  river.  The  object  of  this  judicious  mis- 
sion was  to  turn  the  natives,  if  possible,  from  those  slave  trad- 
ing Iiahits  which  the  long  endurance  of  European  iniquity  has 
made  so  prevalent  amongst  them.  The  article  now  before  us 
contains  some  most  interesting  extracts  from  his  sable  Excel- 
lency's diplomatic  correspondence.  We  can  freely  recommend 
his  style  to  the  European  Kizclls — our  Malmsburies  and  Freres 
— or  the  paragraph  writers  of  the  East — as  no  bad  models  of 
conciseness  and  perspicuity.  The  following  passage  exhibits, 
among  other  things,  the  material  difference  between  African  and 
European  princes. 

*  I  went  to  Sumano  with  the  head  man.  I  gave  him  the  things 
you  sent  for  him :  he  was  glad,  and  all  his  people.  I  then  showed 
them  your  letter.  The  young  people  were  thankful  for  the  word 
they  heard,  but  there  were  some  that  did  not  like  it.  I  then  asked 
them,  *  From  the  time  your  fathers  began  to  sell  slaves  to  this  day, 
what  have  you  got  by  it  ?  Can  any  of  you  show  me  how  much  money 
you  have ;  how  m-uch  gold ;  how  many  slaves,  and  vessels,  and  cat- 
tie;  how  many  people  you  have  ? '  They  said.  None.  Then  I  turn- 
ed to  their  king ;  1  asked  him  in  what  was  he  better  than  his  people  ? 
He  Faid  he  was  the  poorest :  he  said  he  only  talked  palavers  when 
any  one  brought  them  to  him  to  talk.  I  then  asked  him,  what  they 
gave  him  for  his  trouble  ?  He  said,  Nothing.  I  then  told  him, 
*  Our  king  wants  to  make  you  rich ;  and  you  must  hearken  to  what 
he  says.  *  He  said,  that  my  king  talked  right ;  he  wanted  the  coun« 
try  to  be  free.  He  then  promised  that  he  Avould  give  land  for  that 
good  work,  but  that  he  cannot  do  any  thing  before  he  sees  all  the 
Te5=t  of  the  kings.  *     p.  11 5. 

Our  diplomatist  found  himself,  as  happens  elsewhere,  coun- 
teracted by  rival  powers,  viz.  the  slave  traders,  whose  interests 
Avere  much  endangered  by  his  mission.  The  following  account 
is  humiliating  to  all  who  have  real  English  feelings  in  their 
bosoms. 

*  I  then  went  to  Safer.  There  were  100  people  there  with  the 
king.  \^''hen  I  came,  the  first  word  was,  *  Are  you  come  .^  It  is  you 
that  have  got  all  the  slave  vessels  taken  out  of  our  river.  You  are 
come  to  make  war  on  us  :  *  with  nmch  more  to  this  eifect.  I  told 
the  king  I  was  sent  to  him :  why  would  he  not  hear  what  I  had  to 
say  before  he  began  to  make  these  charges  ?  There  was  a  young 
man  with  the  king,  who  said,  *  Kizell,  says  he,  is  sent  to  you  :  why 
y/ill  you  not  wait  till  you  hear  what  he  has  to  say?  '  The  king  said 
this  was  ri^ht.     I  gave  th?  governor's  letter  to  him.     He  said,  J 
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should  not  read  it  to  him  :  he  had  a  white  man  that  could  read  it  t» 
him.  He  sent  for  Crundell;  and  when  he  CiJtui3,  the  letter  was  given 
to  hini.  Crundell  looked  at  it,  and  immediately  cursed  and  swore, 
and  raved :  he  told  the  king  and  his  people  that  the  Governor  was  a 
nuisance :  *  He  is  like  Buonaparte :  he  wants  to  take  the  country 
from  you.  As  for  Kizell,  he  is  tlie  v/orst  man  the  Governor  could 
pick  out  at  Sierra  Leone  to  send  to  you.  Kizell  is  a  troublesome, 
undermining  man.  The  people  of  Sierra  Leone  want  to  take  the 
countr}"^,  as  they  have  taken  my  goods  from  )ne, '  (probably  alluding 
to  the  capture  of  slave  ships).  I  then  got  up  and  CiiUed  Mr  Taj'lor, 
a  mulatto  man,  who  was  present,  to  bear  witness  to  all  tliat  Crundell 
had  said,  as  he  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  called  to  accomit  for  it. 
I  told  him  I  knew  he  did  not  want  the  Slave  Trade  to  stop :  he  wish- 
ed to  kill  the  people's  children  and  to  drink  their  blood.  He  said 
he  did  not  know  what  I  meant.  As  for  selling  slaves,  God  had  or- 
dered them  to  sell  slaves  :  If  God  did  not  like  it,  why  did  he  not  put 
a  stop  to  it?  1  told  him  that  God  had  ordered  him  not  to  swear: 
why  did  he  not  obey  him  in  this  too  ?  Mr  Taylor  then  told  him,  that 
what  he  had  said  against  the  Governor  was  not  right:  the  Governor 
loved  the  people,  and  did  not  like  they  should  continue  in  slavery: 
the  letter  he  had  sent  was  a  friendly  letter :  if  Kizell  had  not  been 
a  trusty  man,  the  Governor  would  not  have  sent  him ;  *  Yet  you, 
Crundell,  tell  the  people  not  to  hear  him.  *  Crundell  asked,  why 
had  they  not  rather  sent  him  the  act,  and  desired  him  not  to  sell 
slaves  r  but  now  he  luould  sell  slaves.  I  told  him  that  he  knew  the 
law  already,  but  that  he  wanted  to  fatten  on  the  people's  blood. ' 
p.  116,117. 

In  all  his  negoclations,  Kizell  found  the  utmost  aid  from  the 
old  treaty  between  the  King  of  England  and  the  Sherbro  chiefs. 
But  they  did  not  fail  now  and  then  to  complain  of  the  British 
Monarcii  for  the  slave  trading  policy  of  his  government,     '  I 

*  told  them, '  says  he,  *  to  look  at  Tasso :  all  tlie  young  peo- 
*■  pie  of  that  place  had  been  sold :  the  town  was  now  broken  up, 
'  and  had  none  but  old  people  in  it.  As  I  spoke,  they  all  hung 
'  down  their  heads.  They  said,  "  All  the  letter  says  is  truth  : 
**  all  you  say  is  the  truth  ;  we  can   say  nothing  against  it.  " 

*  Then  I  said  they  must  leave  olF  these  practices.  They  said, 
"  They  knew  that  the  Kings  of  England  and  Sherbro  were 
'*  friends  in  the  old  time  ;  the  old  people  had  told  them  so :  but 
*'  the  King  of  England  had  thrown  them  awaij^  and  had  sent  his 
*'  ships  to  buy  them,  although  the  agreement  was,  that  they  were 
*'  not  to  be  sold,  as  they  were  his  2^eoj)lr.  "  This  was  rather  a 
home  observation,  and  might  have  puzzled  a  more  experienced 
and  regular  diplomatist.  But  our  ambassador  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  as  well  as  Talleyrand  himself  could  have  done.  He 
tpJd  them,  *  I  have  heard  so  too  ;  but  it  is  a  subject  en  which  I 
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*  can't  give  an  answer.     Yon  must  send  a  man  to  the  Gov( 

*  nor,  and  he  will  give  you  an   answer.  '     llie  Ibllowing  pi^ 
'ture  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people,  and  ot  their" 
^iing,  is  curious.     We  also  see  in  it  the  effects  of  the  slave  trade 
but  too  visibly. 

*  I  will  now  describe  how  the  natives  live  in  this  country.     Th( 
are  all  alike,  the  great  and  the  poor  ;  you  cannot  tell  the  master  fr< 
the  servant  at  first.     The  servant  has  as  much  to  say  as  his  master 
any  common  discourse,  but  not  in  a  palaver,    for  that  belongs  on^ 
to  the  master.     Of  all  people  I  have  ever  seen,  I  think  they  are  tF 
ivindest.     They  will  let  none  of  their  people  want  for  victuals  :  th< 
will,  lend,  and  not  look  for  it  again :  they  will  even  lend  clothes 
each  other,  if  they  want  to  go  any  where  :  if  strangers  come 
them,  they  will  give  them  v/ater  to  wash,  and  oil  to  anoint  their  skin7 
and  give  them  victuals  for  nothing :  they  will  go  out  of  their  beds 
that  the  strangers  may  sleep  in  them.     The  women  are  particularly 
kind.     The  men  are  very  fond  of  palm  wine  ;  they  will  spend  a  whole 
day  in  looking  for  palm  wine.     They  love  dancing  ;  they  will  dance 
all  night.     They  have  but  little,  yet  they  are  happy  whilst  that  litth 
lasts.     At  times  they  are  greatly  troubled  wit]|  the  Slave  Trade, 
some  of  them  being  caught  under  different  pretences.  A  man  owes  m< 
ney  ;  or  some  one  of  his  family  owes  it ;  or  he  has  been  guilty  of  a^ 
ultery.     In  these  cases,  if  unable  to  seize  the  part}'^  themselves,  th« 
give  him  up  to  some  one  who  is  able,  and  who  goes  and  takes  the^ 
by  force  of  arms.     On  one  occasion,  when  I  lived  in  the  Sherbro, 
jiumbcr  of  armed  men  came  to  seize  five  persons  living  under  m^ 
who,  they  said,  had  been  thus  given  to  them.     We  had  a  great  quar^ 
rel :  I  would  not  give  them  up  :  we  had  five  days'  palaver  :  there 
were  three  chiefs  against  me.     I  told  them  if  they  did  sell  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  had  caught  ?>t  my  place,  I   would  complain  to  the 
Governor.     After  five  days'  talk,  I  recovered  them.     Sometimes  I 
am  astonished  to  see  how  contented  they  are  with  so  little  ;  I   con- 
sider that  happiness  does  not  consist  in  plenty  of  goods. — 

*  The  king  is  poorer  than  any  Df  his  subjects.  I  have  many  a 
time  gone  into  the  houses  of  their  kings.  Sometimes  I  have  seen 
one  box,  and  a  bed  made  of  sticks  on  the  ground,  and  a  mat,  or 
two  country  cloths,  on  the  bed.  He  is  obliged  to  work  himself  if  he 
has  no  wives  and  childrcii.  He  has  only  the  name  of  king,  without 
the  power :  he  cannot  do  as  he  pleases.  When  there  is  a  palaver^ 
he  must  have  it  settled  before  the  rest  of  the  old  men,  who  are  ali 
looked  upon  as  much  as  the  king  ;  and  the  people  will  give  ear  t9 
them  as  soon  as  they  v/ill  to  the  king. '     p.  125 — 127. 

So  various  is  the  condition  of  kings  in  different  countries  ! 
From  this  and  other  parts  in  Kizell's  letters,  a  king  is  in  these 
tribes  really  regarded  as  a  sort  of  evil  or  burthen  ;  if  we  may  use 
the  expression — a  bore.     Thus  he  says,  when  a  present  corner  t» 
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the  king,  *  he  gets  but  little  of  it.  Ifheisold,  they  will  some- 
'  limes  tell  him  he  has  long  eaten  of  the  country,  and  it  is  time 
^  for  the  young  people  to  eat  as  he  has  done.     If  the  present 

*  consists  of  rum,  they  all  must  have  a  taste  of  it,  if  there  is  not 

*  niQie  than  a  table  spoonful  for  each.     If  tobacco,  and  there 

*  is  not  enough  to  give  every  one  a  leaf,  it  must  be  cut  so  that 

*  all  may  have  a  piece.  If  it  is  a  jug  of  rum,  the  king  gets  one 
'  bottle  full.  '  What  a  country  this  for  poor  kings  to  live  in  ! 
The  trade  is  really  not  fit  for  a  gentleman.  No  revenue — no 
privy  purse — no  favourites — no  droits  of  admiralty — no  sums 
for  outfits,  for  fetes,  for  separate  households.  Even  the  word 
of  the  poor  prince  goes  no  further  than  another  man's  ;  arfd,  at 
a  palaver,  his  promise  is  not  hstened  to  with  more,  if  so  much, 
sittention  ! 

So  much  for  the  king  or  prince. — We  also  have  some  anec- 
dotes of  her  majesty  the  queen,  which  we  doubt  not  are  suffi- 
ciently characteristic. 

*  I  quitted  that  place,  and  went  to  Kittam  to  Queen  Messe.  I 
gave  her  the  articles  you  sent  for  her.  All  the  old  women  and  young 
people  came  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say.  I  then  showed  your  letter  to 
l\er.  She  said  the  present  sent  ims  not  enough.  I  interrupted  her, 
and  said  the  Governor  did  not  send  me  to  blind  her  eyes,  but  to  open 
them  ;  and  to  persuade  her  no  longer  to  sell  her  people.  On  hear- 
ing this,  all  the  young  people  gave  a  shout,  and  the  women  clapped 
their  hands  for  joy.  I  saw  .she  did  not  like  it ;  but  she  said  nothing. 
I  told  her  it  was  she  who  had  sold  all  her  people,  and  that  we  meant 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  in  the  country  if  v.e  could.  All  the  young  people 
shouted  again,  and  said,  *  the  old  people  knev/  that  iJiey  could  not  be 
sold,  but  that  it  was  the  young  people  who  must  be  sold. '  Then 
she  said  to  me,  *  if  you  come  to  stop  the  Slave  Trade,  will  you  give 
me  the  old  price  for  wood,  rice,  goats,  and  all  other  things,  as  in  the 
old  time  ?  '  I  told  her,  *  I  was  not  sent  to  fix  prices  ;  every  man 
knew  the  price  of  his  own  goods  ;  but  as  for  you,  you  have  changed 
the  old  price  of  your  goods  for  that  of  your  sons  and  daughters ;  the 
price  you  ought  to  have  got  for  your  goods  you  now  get  for  your  peo- 
ple. *  The  young  people  said,  that  was  the  truth.  One  old  man 
got  up  ;  he  said  the  letter  was  good,  and  they  must  give  an  answer. 
Then  they  appointed  a  day  for  me  to  come.  On  that  day  I 'went  to 
meet  them  ;  but  not  one  was  to  be  seen,  except  three  old  men  who 
were  sick  !  I  was  much  displeased,  and  told  them  to  tell  Messe,  that 
as  she  and  her  people  thought  the  Governor  not  worthy  of  an  answer 
to  this  letter,  or  of  attention  to  this  messenger,  I  would  tell  him  of 
it :  They  had  given  us  a  great  affront. '    p.  141,  142. 

Let  us  ROW  see  something  of  their  parliaments  and  courts  of 
justice.  We  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  how 
nearly  they  resemble  some  other  countries  in  their  love  of 
long  speeches.     Every  thing  seems  to  be  done  thereby  ;  and 
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their  length  reminds  us  of  the  treason  trials  in  1794,  when  cer-" 
tain  eminent  lawyers  were  known  to  palaver  (as  it  is  called  in 
Africa)  eleven  or  twelve  hours  at  a  time.  Kizeil  seems  to  have 
formed  an  high  opinion  of  the  eloquence  and  legal  talents  of  his 
Sherbro  friends.  *  If, '  says  he,  '  the  people  of  this  country- 
^  had  the  same  learning  as  Europeans,  the  best  lawyer  could' 

*  not  excel  them  in  woids  and  speeches.     They  are  a  sensible' 

*  people  to  talk  to  in  tlieir  palavers.  They  will  sometimes  talk^ 
'*  a  palaver  so  well,  that  you  would  be  l)oth  pleased  and  asto-' 

*  nished  with  them.     If  you  were  to  hear  two  of  them  speaking,! 

*  and  how  ably  they  open  a  cause  before  they  begin  to  enter  in< 

*  to  fin  argument  about  it,  you  would  be  surprised.     In  theii 

*  palavers  (councils  or  courts),  they  use  a  great  deal  of  ceremo- 

*  ny  at  the  first ;  presenting  mats,  kola,  or  palm  wine,  to  the 

*  old  men.     They  then  relate  their  story  ;  the  old  men  and  the 

*  women  sitting  down  to  listen.     A  man  stands  by  him  wh( 

*  speaks,  and  repeats  what  he  says  as  loud  as  he  can  j  indeed/ 

*  both  speak  very  loud.  When  he  has  finished  his  speech,  hej 
*.  sits  down.     His  adversary  then  gets  up,  and  begins,  as  be- 

*  fore,  with  much  ceremony,  thanking  the  man  who  spoke  a-! 

*  gainst  him  for  what  he  said.     Having  told  his  story,  all  thej 

*  old  men  get  up  and  say,  they  must  retire  and  consider  the] 

*  matter  before  they  give  an  answer.     If  tlie  party  losing  th( 

*  cause  is  unwilling  to  give  it  up,  then  the  other  will  ask  hini,j 

*  if  he  will  go  before  the  king  to  talk  the  palaver  ?     If  he  says, 

*  Yes  ;  then  they  must  go  to  the  king  with  their  people. 

*  The  old  men  are  much  respected  :  the  king,  with  their  ap- 

*  probation,  appoints  a  time  to  hear  the  palaver  ;  but  before  it 

*  begins,  both  parties, must  dejwsit  a  hke  sum  (twenty,  thirty, 

*  or  forty  bars)  to  await  the  king's  sentence.     Then  the  two 

*  men  are  called  on,  and  all  ttie  old  men  and   the  women  sit  as 

*  before,  while  the  accuser  relates  his  complaint ;  another  man 
^  repeating  all  he  says  after  him.  Every  thing  he  says  looks 
*■■  like  truth,  and  very  clear.     But  when  he  has  done,  the  other 

*  party  will  get  up  and  deny  all  that  has  been  said,  and  give  to 
^  things  a  very  different  appearance.     They  have  no  jury,  as  we 

*  have ;  their  old  men  settle  all.     Having  heard  all  the  plead- 

*  ings,  the  old  men  go  out  in  what  is  called  the  devil's  bush,  * 
*■  and  determine  who  is  in  the  right.'  (p.  13I,  132.)  We  may 
remark,  in  tliis  account,  some  of  the  etiquettes  known  in  our 
legal  and  parliamentary  oratory. 

Beside  these  communications  from  the   Commissioners,  the 
Appendix  contains  extracts    from  the  correspondence  of  Mr 

*  A  kind  of  consecrated  grove. 
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Meredith  and  the  missionaries,  which  are  well  deserving  of  at- 
tention ;  but  we  are  prevented,  by  the  length  of  the  former  ex- 
tracts, from  doing  more  than  refer  to  them,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
parts  of  Kizell's  correspondence  which  we  have  not  noticed. 
A  fact  recorded  by  the  worthy  missionary  we  cannot  refrain 
from  noticing.  He  states,  that  in  1807,  the  number  of  slave- 
factories  on  tlve  Rio  Porgas  and  adjoining  rivers,  was  seventy- 
two;  but  that,  in  February  1812,  when  he  left  Africa,  this 
number  had  been  reduced  to  eighteen  ;  and  it  was  supposed, 
that  the  operation  of  the  Slave  Trade  Felony  Bill  *  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  these. 

The  Report  of  the  Directors,  after  noticing  the  successful 
cultivation  of  many  articles,  as  indigo,  hemp,  cotton,  intro- 
duced into  Africa  by  the  care  of  the  Institution,  concludes  with 
a  very  interesting  notice  on  the  celebnitecl  Mungo  Park,  and 
one  scarcely  less  curious  respecting  Paul  Cuflfee,  the  African 
navigator.  We  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  substance  of 
these  accounts. 

The  last  acconnts  of  Mr  Park,  from  himself,  were  from  San- 
sanding  on  the  Niger,  whence  he  transmitted  his  journal  to  the 
government.  The  Institution  are  about  to  publish  this  imme- 
diately, for  the  benefit  oi  his  unfortunate  family  ;  and  we  cannot 
sufficiently  felicitate  the  public  on  the  propriety  with  which  the 
care  of  this  publication  is  committed  to  the  real  friends  of  Africa, 
instead  of  being  left,  like  ikv^  former  travels,  to  the  advocates  of  the 
slave  trade,  f  Let  us,  in  passing,  entreat  every  one  of  the  readers 
of  this  Review,  lor  the  sake  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  con- 
tribute their  mite  to  the  publication  ;  so  that  a  fund,  worthy 
of  the  cause  in  v^hich  he  fell,  may  be  raised  for  the  famih'^  of 
the  most  enterprizing  traveller  of  the  age.  Along  with  Mr 
Park's  journal,  will  be  published  that  of  Isaac,  a  native  Ma- 
hometan, who  having  accompanied  him  to  Sansanding,  wa& 
afterwards  sent  by  Guvernoi'  Maxwell  to  procure  some  accomit 
of  his  fate.  He  returned  to  Senegal  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
months,  and  made  his  report  in  writing.  From  it,  we  extract 
the  following  account  of  Mr  Park's  death,  as  given  to  Isaac  by 
Amadee-Fatouma^  who  accompanied  him  fiom  Sansanding  on 
board  a  laige  schooner-rigged  canoe,  in  which  lie  had  under- 
taken the  navigation  of  the  river  to  its  mouth.  Amadee-Fa- 
touma  accompanied  him  till  two  or  three  days  after  he  had 
reached  tlie  kingdom  of  Flaoussa. 

"  Next  day  *  says  he  *  Mr  Park  departed,  and  I  slept  in  the  village 
(  Yaour ) .    Next  morning  I  went  to  the  king,  to  p:iy  my  respects  to  him, 

*  Mr  Brougham's  Bill,  the  51st  of  the  King, 
f  The  first  volume  was  edited,  and  in  part  written  by  Brvan 
Iviwarcls. 
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On  enterinj^  the  house,  I  found  two  men,  who  came  on  horsebac 
They  were  sent  by  tlie  chief  of  Yaour.     They  stiid  to  the  king,  "  We^ 
are  sent  by  the  chief  of  Yaour  to  let  you  know,  that  the  white  mgn 
went  away,  without  giving  you  or  him  (the  chief)  anything.     The 
have  a  great  raany  things  witli  them,  and  we  have  received  nothin 
from  them  :  and  this   Amadee-Fatouma,  now  ^before  you,  is  a  bai 
man,  and  has  likewise  made  a  fool  of  you  both.     The  king  immedl 
ately  ordered  me  to  be  put  in   irons,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
and  every  thing  I  had  taken  from  me.     Some  were  for  killing  me,  an 
some  for  preserving  my  life.     The  next  morning,  early,  the  king 
sent  an  army  to  a  village  called  Boussa,  near  the  river's  side.     There 
is  before  this  village  a  rock  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river. 
One  part  of  the  rock  is  very  high  :  there  is  there  a  large  opening  in 
that  rock,  in  the  form  of  a  door,  which  is  the  only  passage  for  the 
water  to  pass  through  :  the  tide-current  is  here  very  strong.     The 
army  went  and  took  possession  of  the  top  of  this  opening.     Mr  Park 
came  there  after  the  array  had  posted  itself:  he,  nevertheless,  attempt 
ed  to  pass.     The  people  began  to  attack  him,  throwing  lances,  pikes, 
arrows,  and  stones.     Mr  Park  defended  himself  for  a  long  time 
two  of  his  slaves,  at  the  stern  of  the  canoes,  were  killed.     They  thre 
every  thing  they  had  in  the   canoe  into  the  ri\*ler,  and  kept  firing 
but  being  overpowered  by  numbers  and  faiigue,  and  unable  to  kee 
up  the  canoe  against  the  current,  and  no  probability  of  escapin 
Mr  Park  took  hold  of  one  of  the  white  men,  and  jumped  into  th 
water.     Martin  did  the  same  ;  and  they  were  drowned  in  the  strea 
in  attempting  to  escape.     The  only  slave  remainingln  the  boat,  see 
ing  the  natives  persist  in  throwing  weapons  at  the  canoe,  stood  up  an 
said  to  them,  '  Stop  throwing  now ;  you  see  nothing  in  the  canoe, 
and  nobody  but  m\^self ;  therefore  cease.     Take  me  and  the  canoe, 
but  don't  kill  me. '     They  took  possession  of  the  canoe  and  the  man,' 
dmd  carried  them  to  the  king. 

*  I  v/as  kept  in  irons  three  months.  The  king  then  released  me^ 
and  gave  me  a  female  slave.  I  immediately  went  to  the  slave  tak^n 
in  the  canoe,  who  told  me  in  what  manner  Mr  Park  and  all  of  them 
had  died,  and  what  I  have  related  above.  *     p.  22 — 24. 

Of  course,  the  Directors  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
this  narrative,  but  give  it  as  they  have  receired  it  from  Isaac. 
— With  respect  to  Captain  Paul  Cuffee,  he  is  an  American 
black,  who  having,  iroin  the  condition  of  a  poor  slave,  raised 
himself  to  ease,  and  e\  en  affluence,  by  his  unwearied  industry 
and  abilities,  came  over  to  England  in  his  own  vessel,  the  Tra- 
veller, manned  by  blacks  entirely ;  and  had  several  interviews 
witli  the  Directors  and  other  friends  of  African  civilization,  in 
order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  he  could  best  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  his  countrymen.  Tie  had  first  m)ne  under  li- 
cense to  Sierra  Leone,  and  from  thence  came  to  Liverpool  last 
July.     His  information  was  very  material  >  and  his  conversa- 
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tion  left  the  most  favourable  impression  of  his  intelligence  and 
integrity  on  all  who  knew  or  saw  him.  The  Directors  have 
taken  the  proper  steps  to  profit  by  his  communications,  and  by 
his  important  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  great  work. 

We  now  conclude  this  article  with  once  more  offering  the 
sincere  and  hearty  tribute  of  our  good  wishes  to  so  laudable  au 
Institution,  as  that  whose  proceedings  have  l>een  before  us. 
It  has  already  done  much;  but  we  trust  that  it  jnay  yet  do  so 
much  more  towards  the  happiness  of  the  race,  and  the  diffusion 
both  of  important  knowledge  and  good  principles,  as  will  throw 
its  past  history  hito  the  shade.  We  shall  most  anxiously  await 
the  appearance  of  the  promised  travels  of  Mr  Park  and  his 
guide,  and  shall  lose  no  time  in  exhibiting  an  account  of  them 
to  our  readers. 


Art.  VI.  Elements  of  Geometry,.  Geometrical  Analy- 
sis, a7Kl  Plane  Trigonometry.  With  a7i  ApiJendix,  and 
Copious  Notes  and  Jllustratiotis.  By  John  Leslie,  F.  R.  S.  E. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Second  Edition,  improved  and  enlarged.  Edinburgh;  Print- 
ed for  J.  Ballantyne  &  Co. ;  and  tor  Longman  &  Co.  Lon- 
don.    1811. 

A  QUESTION  has  been  sometimes  agitated,  whether  it  is  most 
-^^  advantageous,  for  tho  study  of  Geometry,  to  possess  a 
number  of  elementary  treatises  ;  or  to  have  one  standard  book, 
like  that  of  Euclid,  to  which  the  student  may  always  be  refer- 
red. Those  who  support  the  latter  opinion  may  argue,  that  it 
must  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  science,  to  have  one  series  of 
propositions  on  which  the  authors  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
Mathematics  are  continually  to  found  their  demonstrations  ;  that 
this  removes  the  necessity  of  every  individual  providing  himself 
with  a  number  of  elementary  books,  in  which,  though  the  form 
may  vary,  the  matter  must  be  nearly  the  same ;  and  that  it 
saves  the  time  that  would  be  employed  in  consulting  and  com- 
paring them.  If  this  argument  be  admitted,  no  one  can  hesi- 
tate to  fix  on  the  Elements  of  Euclid  as  the  standard  to  be 
adopted.  The  generality  with  which  this  book  is  now  diffused 
over  the  world,  so  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  sci- 
entific work  whatever,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  prefer- 
ence, even  if  it  were  less  admirable  for  its  intrinsic  excellence. 
It  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages,  both  antient  and 
modern,  in  which  there  is  refinement  enough  for  the  expres- 
sion of  abstract  truth;  and  mav  be  read  in  everv  tongue,  from 
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its  njitive  Greek,  to  the  semi-barbarous  dialect  of  a  Ta 
horde.  This  distinction  it  owes  to  the  crreat  perspicuity 
rigid  accuracy  of  its  demonstrations,  and  the  skilful  arrangi 
ment  of  the  propositions,  by  which  each  is  placed,  whi 
it  most  rcatliiy  receives  the  support  of  those  that  go  befo 
and  most  readily  transmits  it  to  those  that  come  after.  These 
qualities,  in  which  it  is  not  txjualled  by  any  work  of  the 
same  extent  either  in  antient  or  in  modem  times,  have  rendered 
the  Elements  of  Euclid  the  most  ])opular  of  all  the  books  of 
science,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  correct.  To  this  every 
association  is  added  that  can  render  a  work  venerable.  It  is 
the  production  of  a  man  distinguished  among  the  first  instruct- 
ors of  the  liuman  race ;  it  was  almost  the  first  ray  of  light  that 
penetrated  through  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages;  and  men 
still  view  with  gratitude  and  allection  the  torch  which  rekindled 
the  sacred  fire,  when  it  was  nearly  extinguished  in  the  earth. 

It  may  however  be  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  .is  be 
neficial  to  the  student  to  see  the  truths  of  science  placed  in  d" 
ferent  lights  ;  as  it  may  lead  him  to  distinguish  between  wl 
is  necessary,  and  what  is  arbitrary,  in  the  arrangement  of  though' 
The  san)e  lessons,  too,  are  not  equally  suited  to  every  intellect? 
4ind  on  these  accounts,  it  may  be  of  advantage  that  different 
elementary  works  should  exist.  We  are  very  mucli  inclined  to 
this  latter  opinion  ;  and  have  no  doubt  at  all,  that  one  who  had 
studied  Geometry  in  Euclid,  might  read  the  Elements  of  Simp- 
son, of  Bossut,  and  still  more  of  Le  Gendre,  with  great  ad- 
vantage. The  truths  of  Geometry  might  thus  be  expected  to 
obtain  in  his  mind  their  natural  order — or  an  order  founded 
on  necessary  connexion,  and  independent  of  all  arbitrary  or 
accidental  association. 

These  different  views,  or  others  similar  to  them,  have  led 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  decide  diflerently  on  the  question 
which  we  are  now  considering.  Here,  in  Britain,  where 
we  have  so  strong  a  tendency  to  continue  in  the  same  track, 
we  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  persevered  in  our  attach- 
ment to  the  work  that  first  led  our  ancestors  in  the  ways  of 
science.  In  Erance,  where  fashion  is  in  all  things  no  less  va- 
riable tlian  despotic,  a  great  Jiumber  of  elementary  treatises  ol 
Geometry  have  successively  come  into  vogue,  and  fallen  into 
neglect.  The  consequence  has  been,  a  series  of  treatises,  some 
of  them  very  inferior,  but  gradually  improving,  so  as  recently, 
in  the  hands  of  Le  Genche,  to  have  reached  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence, that  in  many  respects  surpasses  even  that  of  the  Greek 
Geometer. 

At  the  same  tine,  however,  that  we  tliink  it  beneficial  tliat 
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there  should  exist  clifFerent  elementary  works  in  Geometry,  we 
Jnust  observe,  that  to  succeed  in  them  is  a  task  of  consideral)le 
difficulty ;  as  they  are  to  be  compared,  riot  with  ideal  forms^ 
but  with  such  as  have  been  actually  realized.  Mediocrity  i*  un- 
pardonable, where  ^rcat  excellence  has  already  been  attained  ; 
and  the  Greek  Geometry  has  fm-nished  a  standard,  which  it  is 
fatal  to  come  short  of,  and  hardly  possible  to  ourpass. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  the  Elements  of  Geometry  in 
six  books, — of  Geometrical  Analysis  in  three, — ^and  of  Plane 
Trigonometry,  in  one  tract  of  twenty-six  Propositions.  The 
Elements  are  confined  to  the  properties  of  straiglit  lines  and 
circles,  and  do  not  extend  to  the  intersection  of  planes,  or  the 
comparison  of  solids.  An  Afj^ieiidix  is  added  to  them,  in  two 
parts ;  the  first  containing  Problems^  resolved  by  a  ruler  with- 
out compasses,  and  the  second  Problems  resolved  by  compasses 
ivithout  a  ruler.  To  the  whole  is  added  a  series  of  notes  and 
illustrations,  copious,  as  it  is  said  in  the  title,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  miscfellaneons.  The  whole  is  very  handsomely  printed 
in  an  octavo  of  500  pages.  The  figures  are  from  wooden  cuts 
on  the  margin,  remarkable  for  correct  and  neat  execution.  In 
giving  an  account  of  this  volume,  as  the  matter  of  all  elemen- 
tary books  of  Geometry  must  be  nearly  the  same,  we  shall 
Confine  our  remarks  to  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  o- 
thers  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  the  things  most  conspicuous  ei- 
ther for  excellence  or  defect; 

In  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  the  clearness  and  precision  with 
"^hich  the  simple  ideas  are  explained  that  are  to  be  the  subjects 
of  investigation,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance*  In  the  per- 
formance of  this,  the  learned  Professor  has  departed  consider- 
ably from  the  methods  usually  pursued  ;  and  we  must  confess, 
that  he  often  seems  to  have  done  so  with  very  little  advantage,. 
He  begins  with  explaining  what  he  calls  Principles ;  from  which, 
he  proceeds  to  the  Definitions,  and  thence  to  the  Propositions, 
1. saving  out  the  axioms  and  postulates  altogether.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  what  those  principles  of  geometry  are  that  fall 
not  under  any  of  the  heads  just  mentioned;  and  accordingly, 
they  are,  in  tact,  nothing  else  than  definitions,  or  explanations 
of  certain  terms,  viz.  a  point,  a  hue,  and  an  angle.  The  rea- 
son of  calling  them  Principles,  rather  than  Definitions,  i$  not 
explained.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  book  they  were  omitted 
altogetlier:  the  author  probably  found  this  inconvenient,  and 
was  taught  by  experience  that,  before  he  began  to  reason  to 
his  students  about  straight  lines  and  angles,  it  was  best  to  ex- 
plain to  them  what  straight  lines  and  angles  ai*e.  Unwilling, 
however,  it  would  seem,  to  make  any  change  in  the  ordex  of 
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initions,  lie  has  chosen  to  introduce  these  oniltted  under 
a  head  entirely  new.  The  definitions  he  has  given  under  the 
appellntion  of  jwinci'plcs^  are  in  a  loose  oratorical  style,  very  lit- 
tle suited  to  the  sinipHcity  or  the  precision  of  matlieniatical  lan- 
guage ;  a  fault,  we  regret  to  observe,  that  pervades  the  whole 
of  this  treatise.     *  A  solid  is  bounded  by  surfaces,  a  surface 

*  is  circumscribed  by  lines,  and  a  Hue  is  terminated  by  points, 

*  A  point  marks  }K)sition,  a  line  measures  distance,  and  a  si^ 

*  face  represents  extension,'  This  studied  variation  of  lafl 
guag^e,  in  a  matter  where  simplicity  and  accuracy  are  the  only 
objects  that  should  be  thought  of,  is  in  bad  taste ;  and  an  an- 
tithetical form  is  given  to  the  last  sentence  at  the  expense  of 
truth.  A  thing  caimot,  with  any  propriety,  be  said  to  repre- 
sent that  which  it  really  is ;  a  surface  is  extension  in  two  di- 
rections, as  a  linf  is  in  one ;  and  if  either  of  them  can  be  said 
to  represent  extension,  so  may  the  other;  but  it  is  wrong  to 
apply  the  term  to  either.  There  is  a  similar  inaccuracy  in  say 
ing  that  a  line  measures  distance ;  a  Hne  fa  straight  line)  is 
tance,  and  not  the  measure  of  it.  When  two  things  have 
ways  the  same  ratio,  the  one  may  be  said  to  measure  the 
ther;  but  nothing  is  ever  said  to  be  a  measure  of  itself. 

Under  tlie  head  of  Principles,  a  straight  line  is  defined  to  Se 
'  one  v/hich,  through  its  v/hole  extent,  stretches  in  the  same 
direction.  '  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  very  objec- 
tionable definition,  both  on  account  of  thg  metaphorical  term 
stretches,  and,  still  more,  on  account  of  the  term  direction^ 
which  stands  just  as  much  in  need  of  being  defined  as  the  word 
straight.  As  a  proof  that  this  definition  is  bad,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  it  is  useless;  and  that  no  property  of  straight 
lines,  or  straight-lined  figures,  can  be  deduced  from  it,  or  is  at- 
tempted to  be  deduced,  even  by  the  author  himself. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  however,  a  property  of  a  straight 
line  is  laid  down  that  might  have  been  used  as  the  definition, 
and  as  affording  a  criterion,  whether  a  line  is  straight  or  not> 
which  is  easily  apphcd.  It  is  not  given  as  a  definition,  however, 
but  as  a  proposition,  for  which  a  reason  is  assigned  ;  and,  what 
must  seem. singular,  the  reason  assigned  is  not  the  true  one. 

'  Two  points  ascertain  the  position  of  a  straight  hne ;  for  the 
I*  line  may  continue  to  turn  about  one  of  the  points  till  it  falls 

*  upon  the  other.  '  Now,  the  reason  here  assigned,  is  not  that 
which  makes  two  points  determine  the  position  of  a  straight 
hue;  for  in  fact  any  line,  whether  straight  or  crooked,  may 
turn  about  one  point  till  it  pass  through  anotlier ;  but  it  may 
then,  by  turning  about  itself,  vary  its  position  indefinitely,  and 
may  describe  a  superficies,  unless  it  be  a  straight  line;  in  which 
-SiT^e,  it  cannot,  by  turning,  generate  a  superficies.     This  pro- 
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position  may  be  expressed,  as  Euclid  does,  in  the  form  of  aji 
axiom,  by  saying,  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  compreh*  nd 
a  space  ;  and  this  is  in  fact  the  way  in  which  he  suppliels  the  de- 
fects of  his  definition  of  a  straight  line.  It  might,  liowever, 
easily  have  the  form  of  a  definition.  If  there  he  tiro  lines  suchy 
that  they  cannot  any  hoxi)  enclose  space,  each  of  them  is  called  a 
straight  line.  This,  indeed,  either  in  the  form  of  a  definition 
or  an  axiom,  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  our  reasonings  on 
the  properties  of  straight  lines  do  ultimately  rest ;  and  is  used 
in  these  Elements,  as  in  Prop.  2.  3.  21.,  and  in  the  corollaries 
to  the  4th  and  10th  Definitions,  &c. 

The  definition  which  our  author  has  given  of  a  7'ight  angle^ 
is,  we  believe,  perfectly  original.  *  A  right  angle  is  the  fourth 
part  of  an  entire  circuit  or  revolution. '  This  trespasses  against 
all  the  rules  of  logic,  and  has  not  any  one  of  the  requisites  of  a 
definition.  As  a  ri^rht  angle,  whatever  it  be,  is  certainly  a  mo- 
dification of  an  angle,  the  definition  of  it  ought  to  have  involved 
the  generic  term  angle,  whicli  had  been  previously  said  to  be 
the  opening  of  two  lines.  It  does  not  appear,  then,  from  this 
definition,  that  what  is  called  a  right  angle,  is  an  angle  of  any 
kind.  Further,  the  words  circuit  and  revolution  liave  neither 
of  them  been  defined,  and  are  words,  as  commonly  used,  of  very 
indefinite  signification.  A  body  makes  a  circuit  when  it  moves 
in  any  line  that  returns  into  itself,  from  any  one  point  to  the 
same  point  again.  The  circuit  may  therefore  be  a  circle,  an 
ellipse,  or  an  oval  of  any  kind;  and  the  fourth  part  of  such  a 
line,  if  we  take  this  definition  literally,  must  be  accounted  a 
right  angle.  The  word  revolution  is  still  more  indefinite ;  it  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  mode  of  motion,  and  does  not  even  belong  to 
the  same  category  with  the  species  that  it  is  made  to  conipre- 
hend.  What  can  have  led  a  man  of  talents,  as  we  most  readily 
acknowledge  this  author  to  be,  into  such  palpable  inconsistency, 
we  cannot  conjecture,  unless  it  has  been  the  desire  of  bringing 
forvv^ard  something  new  on  a  subject  too  plain  to  admit  of  it. 
The  error,  is  the  less  excusable,  that  the  definition  of  a  right 
angle,  as  commonly  given,  is  one  which  every  learner  is  satisfied 
with,  as  he  feels  an  addition  made  to  his  knowledge,  by  the  pre- 
cision with  which  it  enables  him  to  think  of  angular  position,  as 
well  as  to  speak  of  it.  It  is  the  last  of  all  the  definitions  whicli 
a  cautious  logician,  or  a  skilful  geometer,  would  attempt  to 
change.  * 

*  The  author  says  in  a  note  ~  '  I  have  confined  the  epithet  right- 
to  angles,  and  itratght  to  lines,  *  He  might  have  observed,  however, 
that  this  appropriation  of  the  terms  is  not  new,  as  it  is  invariably  fol- 
ipwed  by  l)r  Simpson^  and,  we  believe,  was  Erst  introduced  by  l^m, 
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Another  definition  respecting  angular  space>  though  not 
faulty  as  the  preceding,  is  certainly  liable  to  objections.  It 
tlyit  of  what  the  author  calls  a  reverse  an^le^  which,  he  says, 
die  *  rctrojlected  divergence  of  the  two  sides,  or  the  defect  of  thii 
angle  from  four  right  angles.  *  Retroflected  divcrfreiice,  is  ai 
obscure  and  affected  expression,  which  combines  the  fault 
being  figurative,  with  that  of  being  unnecessarily  abstract, 
simple  and  good  definition  is  contained  in  t4ie  other  part  of  the 
sentence — *  The  defect  of  the  angle  from  four  right  angles,  i 
named  a  reverse  angle.  *  The  words  *  retroflected  divergence 
are  therefore  purely  ornamental. 

In  these  definitions  we  have  only  had  to  remark  faults ;  in 
some  that  follow,  we  have  to  take  notice  of  real  improvements. 
The  common  definition  of  a  square,  which,  after  Euclid,  almost 
all  geometers  have  given,  is,  that  it  is  a  figure,  with  four  equ 
sides,  and  four  right  angles.  Now,  there  are  here  more  condi 
lions  than  are  necessary  to  determine  the  figure ;  and  it  is  not 
itself  obvious,  that  they  can  all  be  united  ^in  the  same  subjec 
It  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  figure,  that  the  sides  be  all  equals 
and  one  of  the  angles  a  right  angle ;  and  it  is  not  certain,  that 
the  figure  so  determined,  can  have  all  its  angles  right  angles, 
till  it  is  shown  that  the  sum  of  all  the  angles  of  a  quadrilateral 
is  equal  to  four  right  angles.  Mr  Leslie  has  therefore  very 
properly  introduced  a  definition  of  a  square  that  contains  no- 
thing superfluous,  and  he  has  done  the  same  as  to  the  oblong  ? 
in  the  definition  of  which,  as  given  by  Euclid,  a  similar  fault  is 
to  be  found.  These  are  no  doubt  improvements  ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  superfluous  conditions  in 
Euclid's  definitions  will  hardly  be  felt  as  impei'fections,  if 
the  definitions  of  a  square  and  an  oblong  are  not  introduced 
till  after  the  32d  has  been  demonstrated  ;  in  the  corollary  to 
which,  it  is  shown,  th^t  all  the  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  arc  equat 
to  four  right  angles.  In  the  46'th  Prop,  where  Euclid  gives 
tiie  construction  of  a  square,  he  is  careiul  to  prove,  that  the 
figure  he  has  described  has  four  equal  sides,  and  four  right 
angles.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  oblong. 
Neither  definition  should  be  introduced  till  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  ai^e  equal  to  two  light  angles. 
In  this  way  Euclid's  definitions  may  without  inconvenience  be 
retained. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  definitions  are  not 
followed  here,  as  in  the  common  Elements  of  Geometry,  by  any 
enumeration  of  postulates  or  axioms.  The  reasons  of  this  pro- 
ceeding are  indicated  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  notes  and  illus- 
tratigns  which  the  author  has  subjoined  to  his  Elements.     *  The 
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Ibunders  of  matliematical  learning  among  the  Greeks  were  in 
general  tinctured  witli  a  portion  ot'niytiticism,  transmitted  from 
Pythagoras,  and  cherished  in  the  school  of  Plato.  Geometry 
became  thus  infected  at  its  source.  By  the  later  PiatoHists,  who 
nourished  in  the  Museum  of  Alexandria,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
pure  iiitcliectual  science,  far  sublimed  above  the  grossness  of 
material  contact.  Such  visionary  metaphysics  could  not  impair 
tlie  solidity  of  the  superstructure,  but  did  contribute  to  perpe- 
tuate some  misconceptions,  and  to  give  a  wrong  turn  to  philo- 
sophical speculation.  It  isjuli  time  to  restore  the  sobriety  ofrea^ 
son.  Geometry,  hke  the  other  sciences,  which  are  not  con- 
cerned about  the  operations  of  miud,  must  ultimately  rest  on 
external  oi)servatioJi.  But  lliose  ultimate  facts  are  so  few,  so 
distinct  and  obvious,  that  the  subsequent  train  of  reasoning  is 
safely  pursued  to  an  unlimited  extent,  without  ever  appealing 
again  to  the  evidence  of  the  sensjs. — The  axioms  are  rt^ected, 
as  being  totally  useless,  and  rather  apt  to  produce  obscurity.' 
p.  395. 

The  charge  of  mysticism  here  made  on  the  founders  of  die 
l^Iathematical  science  among  the  Greeks,  appears  to  «s  injuri- 
ous and  ill-founded  in  the  extreme.  With  respect  to  us,  Euclid 
is  tlie  founder  of  the  Greek  Geometi'y ;  and  we  know  of  no 
elementary  work,  in  that  ecience,  of  higher  antiquity.  But 
s,urely  oui- author  must  himself  acknowledge,  that  Euclid's  writ- 
ings contain  nothing  mysterious,  obscure,  or  paradoxical  i  and 
tiiat  they  are  those  of  a  man  who,  being  fully  aware  of  the  value 
of  the  truths  he  had  to  unfold,  has  never  sought  to  enhance 
that  value  by  any  artificial  means  cither  of  concealment  or  dis- 
play. It  is  triie,  that  the  later  Platonists  were  infected  with 
uiystidsra,  and  that  Proclus,  in  particular,  is  an  example  of 
that  extraordinary  perversion  of  the  intellectual  powers,  from 
uhich  geometry  itself  .cannot  always  preserve  its  followers.  No- 
tliing,  Iiowever,  of  this  sort  kttachei  to  the  men  to  whom  that 
science  is  really  indebtetl  for  its  progress  j  to  Euclid,  Archime- 
<ies,  Apolloniusj  or  even  Pappus,  the  latest  of  the  Greek  ma- 
tihematicians. 

But  perhaps  if  .we  inquire  more  carefully  into  what  is  reckon- 
ed mysticism  by  our  author,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  consi- 
<ier  it  as  a  reproach.  He  evidently  belongs  to  that  school  which 
aiflects  to  see  nothing  in  geometrical  reasoning,  but  an  appeal 
tJ3  observation.  He  tells  us  so  in  the  passage  just  quoted:  and 
in  the  lith  note,  speaking  of  proving  the  equality  of  triangles 
h:j  sujvrpositiony  the  method  that  he  himself  employs,  he  calls 
it  AW  appeal  to  exter.nal  observation.     Tlie  sobriety  of  reason. 
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then,  consists  in  adopting  this  dogma;  and  the  mysticism  of- 
which  the  Professor  complains,  is  the  persuasion  that  geome- 
trical reasoning  is  a  process  j^urcly  intellectufd,  and  resting  ul 
timaiely  on  truths  which  the  mind  intuitively  perceives.  Of< 
this  sort  of  mysticism,  we  acknowledge  that  we  must  plead' 
guilty,  as  we  beheve  that  it  was  the  opinion  generally  received^ 
among  mathematicians,  till  Dr  Beddoes,  who  was  no  mathema-' 
tician,  found  out  that  they  were  all  ignorant  of  the  evidence  on 
which  their  conclusions  rested. 

That  a  man  who  was  not  a  geometer,  and  unacquainted  witli< 
any  sciences  but  chemistry  and  physiology,  should  hold  such 
doctrine,  seems  to  us  not  very  wonderful ;  but  that  a  mathema- 
tician should  adopt  the  same  hypothesis,  is  indeed  surprising. 
Our  audior  might  have  remarked,  when  he  made  the  observa- 
tion just  quoted,  viz.  that  the  superposition  which  geometers 
resort  to  for  proving  the  equality  of  triangles,  is  a  mere  conclu- 
si(m  from  cxperienocj  that  there  is  this  very  important  differ- 
ence betv/een  it  and  an  ordinary  ^neasurement, — that  the  men 
experimenter  only  shows  that  the  things  ^/o  coinside, — the  geo- 
meter shows  that  they  must.  On  this  argument,  however,  w< 
mean  not  at  present  to  enter :  the  practical  conclusion  whicl 
our  author  deduces  from  it,  that  axioms  and  postulates  are  oi 
jio  use  in  gcomctiy,  and  are  to  be  entirely  rejected,  is  wlial 
more  inmiediately  concerns  us  ;  as  it  is  thus  that  the  sobriety  ol 
reason  is  now  to  be  restored. 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  clearly  see  hov/  the  re- 
jection of  these  propositions  is  a  consequence  of  the  origin  her( 
assigned  to  them.     On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us,  that  this 
origin    is   a    strong   reason    for    enumerating   Lnd    recordin* 
them  carefully.     If  they  were,  as  tliey  have  been  usually  sup- 
posed, truths  perceived  intuitively,  and  congenial  to  the  mine' 
itself,  they  might  be  omitted,  as  being  always  present  to  thdl 
thoughts,  and  always  ready  to  be  applied.     But  if  they  are  facts 
known  only  from  observation,  and  derived  from  the  memory Jj 
we  may  more  readily  require  to  be  reminded  of  them  ;  and  they 
ought  to  be  set  down  in  books  of  geometry,  as  the  inactivity  of 
matter  and  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  are,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  books  of  natural  philosophy. 

It  is  certain,  also,  that  these  propositions,  however  denied, 
do  acquire  additional  evidence  from  being  expressed  in  general 
terms.  I'hus  our  author  himself,  though  such  an  enemy  to 
axioms,  sometimes  throws  a  proposition  that  he  means  to  be 
taken  for  granted  without  any  demonstration,  into  the  fonm  of 
an  axiom,  that  it  may  appear  more  evidento      -  .  ' 
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At  proposition  23(1,  we  find  him  stopping  to  enunciate  tlilis 
proposition,  which  he  gives  without  proof.    '  In  passitig  through 

*  all  the  degrees  from  greater  to  less,  a  varying  niaL*:nitude  must 

*  evidently  7^encounte7\  as  it  proceeds,  the  single  intermediate  li- 

*  mit  of  equality. '  Here  is  a  proposition  thrown  into  a  generid: 
form,  merely  to  give  it  more  evidence ;  and  it  might  as  well 
have  been  set  down  at  the  beginnini>^  of  the  book,  as  in  the  body 
of  a  demonstration.  This,  however,  might  have  exposed  it  to 
too  strict  a  scrutiny,  for  which  it  is  not  well  prepai-ed,  either  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  idea,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  language  in 
which  it  is  conveyed. 

It  appears  indeed  to  us,  that  so  far  from  there  being  any  in- 
convenience in  prefixing,  to  an  elementary  book  of  science,  a 
list  of  all  the  propositions  that  are  to  be  taken  for  granted  in 
the  course  of  it,  that  it  would  be  extremely  dosirabk;  to  have 
it  done  in  all  books  of  reasoning  whatsoever,  moral  and  political, 
as  well  as  physical  and  mathematical.  What  an  advantage  to 
know,  before  hand,  in  all  cases,  the  j^recise  extent  of  the  de- 
mands which  an  author  is  to  make  on  the  credulity  of  his  readr 
er  ?  How  much  time  would  it  often  save  to  the  latter,  and  how 
instructive  would  it  often  prove  to  the  former,  who  might  be- 
come alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  an  account  when  it  appeared 
altogether,  which,  when  seen  in  detail,  or  article  by  article, 
was  supposed  of  inconsiderable  amount.''  We  would  even  re- 
commend the  practice  to  be  followed  in  books  of  history  and 
travels;  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  it  would  be  at^ 
tended  with  the  most  salutary  effects. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  elementary  geometry  is  found 
in  the  doctrine  of  parallel  lines,  the  avenue  by  which  it  is  usual 
to  pass  to  the  demonstration  that  the  three  angles  of  every  tri- 
angle are,  together,  equal  to  two  right  angles.  It  is  easy  to 
prove,  if  two  straight  lines  make  the  alternate  angles  with  a 
third  line  equal  to  one  another,  that  these  lines  are  parallel,  or 
that  they  cannot  meet,  however  far  they  are  }iroduced  cither 
way.  The  converse  of  this,  however,  is  not  easily  demonstrat- 
ed, viz.  if  two  straight  lines  are  such  as  not  to  meet  when  pro- 
duced, that  they  must  make  the  alternate  angles  equal  with  any 
third  line  which  cuts  them.  A  criterion  for  determining,  iron\ 
the  position  of  two  lines  in  respect  of  a  third,  whether  they  will 
meet  or  not,  is  the  thing  wanted.  Euclid  assumes  a  criterion, 
and  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  when  the  interior  angles 
which,  two  lines  make  with  a  third  on  one  side  of  it,  are  less 
than  two  right  angles,  the  hues  will  meet  if  produced  on  that 
side.  This  has  been  objected  to  with  some  reason,  as  a  propo- 
gition  not  self-evident^  ain\  not  to  be  assumed  without  proof 
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A  pfrrat  many  attempts  to  remedy  tliis  defect  have  been  made^ 
both  in  nntient  and  in  modern  times ;  but  none  o^  them  per- 
haps with  complete  success.  The  work  before  us  adds  one,  ii 
our  opinion,  to  tlie  number  of  the  failures,  tliou^i^h  the  authoi 
stems  completely  satisfied  of  the  contrary.  It  must  be  remark-* 
ed,  that  if  it  were  proved  that  through  the  same  point  then 
cannot  be  drawn  more  lines  than  one  parallel  to  a  givei 
line  (a  propos-Ition  that  may  perhaps  be  assumed  as  an 
xiom),  we  should  be  in  possession  of  a  criterion  equivalent 
to  that  which  has  just  been  mentioned ;  and  the  doctrine 
parallel  lines  would  no  longer  have  any  dilhculty.  This  is  hei 
attempted  to  be  made  out,  by  conceiving  a  line  to  move  angularly 
round  a  point,  so  as  to  cut  a  certain  line,  first  on  one  side  of 
given  point,  and  then  on  another.  It  is  true  (Prop.  23.  B.  1.)^ 
that  tlie  axiom  above  referred  to  is  introduced,  viz.  *  That  in 
f  passing  through  all  degrees  from  greater  to  less,  a  varying  nia^ 
^  nitude  must  evidently  rencounter^  as  it  proceeds,  the  single  li^ 

*  mit  of  equality. '     Now,  all  that  is  proved,  even  by  the  ai< 
of  an  assumption  involving  so  many  ideas  qiiite  foreign  to  tlu 
elements  of  geometry,  is,  tnat  a  line  is  parallel  to  another  whei 
it  makes  with  a  third  lniG  the  exterior  angle  equal  to  the  int( 
rior  and  opposite  y — a  proposition  about  which  there  is  no  diflw 
Gulty ;  one  which   Euclid,  and  every  geometer  after  him,  hj 
demonstrated,  without  having  recourse  to  the  idea  of  motion, 
variable  quantities,  limits,  &Ci     It  still  remains  to  be  proved j 
that  no  line,  but  that  just  mentioned  passing  through  the  sam« 
point,  can  be  parallel  to  a  given  liiie.     It  is  asserted  in  the  c( 
roHary  to  the  proposition,  that  this  is  proved  ;  but  we  confess 
that  we  are  quite  unable  to  perceive  by  what  argument.     W< 
muj?t  therefore  repeat,  that  there  is  here  a  failure  with  respecl 
to  the  doctrine  of  parallel  lines;  a  censure  in   itself  not  very"^ 
heavy,  considering  on  how  many  it  falls  ;  but  aggravated  in  the 
present  case,  by  the  confident  tone  of  the  author  with  respect 
to  himself,  and  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  others,     *  Euclid,'  he  says,  *  has  merely  evaded  the  diffi- 

*  cnlty,  by  styling  the  fundamental  proposition  an  axiom.  *" 
Now,  in  our  apprehension,  EucHd  has  proceeded  very  fairly  ; 
he  has  stated  a  proposition,  which  his  readers  must  take  for 
granted,  otherwise  lie  does  not  profess  to  be  able  to  demon- 
strate the  theorem  in  question ;  and  when  that  proposition 
is  conceded^  nobody  doubts  that  the  demonstration  founded 
on  it  is  a)rrect.  The  learned  Professor  has  introduced  ana- 
xionii  quite  new  in  the  first  rudiments  of  geometrical  sci^ 
cnce;  and,  after  it  is  granted,  has  failed«in  demonstrating  the 
theorem  rcfeired  to.     There  would  be  mure  colour  here  for  the 
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charge  af  evasion,  than  in  the  case  of  Euclid  :  we  do  not  mean, 
})owcver,  in  the  most  remote  way,  to  insinuate  an  intentional 
evasion.  We  beHeve  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  mistake,  in  a 
matter  where  many  liave  been  mistaken. 

The  subject  of  parallel  lines  has  led  our  author  into  another 
error,  that  seems  to  us  of  a  much  more  considerable  amount. 
The  difficulty  of  the  ordinary  method  of  proceeding  induced 
J^E  Gendre,  in  his  Elements,  to  attempt  one  quite  diilercnt, 
by  proving  that  the  third  angle  of  a  triangle  is  dttciinined 
from  the  other  two,  independently  of  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
tervening side.  He  has  done  this  in  a  manner  that  has  evec 
appeared  to  us  extremely  ingenious,  as  well  as  perfectly  somjd, 
and  on  which  we  bestowed  tlie  praise  we  thought  that  it  de- 
served in  a  former  Number  of  this  Journal  (Oct.  1809,  p.  3.) 
The  thing  has  appeared  quite  in  another  light  to  the  author  of 
these  Elements,  who  protesses  to  give  a  complete  refutation  of 
Le  Gendrc's  argument.  H(i  begins  with  staling  that  argument, 
which  we  must  take  the  hberty  to  say  he  does  very  unfairly ; 
and  he  is  afterwards,  as  might  be  supposed,  tolerably  success- 
ful in  the  confutation  of  it.  His  account  of  the  reasoning  of 
the  French  geometer  is  in  Note  9,  p.  403.     *  The  vertical  angle 

*  of  a  triangle  depends  wholly  on  these  data,  the  base  and  its 

*  adjacent  angles.     Call  the  base  c,  its  adjacent  angles  A,  B, 

*  and  the  vertical  angle  C     This  third  angle  being  derived 

*  from  the  quantities  A,  B,  and  c,  must  be  a  determinate  func- 

*  tion  of  them,  or  formed  from  their  combination.     Whence, 

*  adopting  this  notation,  C  =  4*  •  ( A,  B,  c).     But  the  line  zis  of 

*  a  nature  heterogeneous  to  the  a?igles  A  a?id  B,  mid  therefore 

*  cannot  be  compminded  *idth  these  quantities.  Consequently 
«  C  =  <p  :  (A,  B)  or  the  vertical  angle,  is  simply  a  function  of 
f  the  angles  A  and  B  at  the  base  ;  and  hence  the  third  angle  of 

*  a  trilangle  must  depend  wholly  on  the  other  two. ' 

Now,  if  Le  Oemlre  had  actually  reasoned  as  loosely  and  fal- 
laciously as  he  is  made  to  do  in  the  sentence  we  have  printed 
in  italics;  and  had  really  affirmed  that  a  quantity  cannot  be 
compounded  with  others  to  v.hich  it  is  heterogeneous,  his  ar- 
gument would  have  merited  all  the  contempt  our  author  ex- 
presses for  it,  and  must  have  been  pronounced  unworthy  not 
only  of  the  first  geometer  in  Europe,  but  of  the  lowest  pre- 
tender to  mathematical  science.  How  the  learned  Professor 
could  suppose,  for  one  m.oment,  that  the  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, of  whose  merit  he  seems  well  aware,  could  have  been 
guilty  of  so  gross  a  blunder,  we  find  it  difficult  to  explain. 

We  shall  give  Le  Gendre's  argument  in  his  own  words,  and 
afterwards  a  commentary  on  them,  which  we  are  not  afraid  to 
submit,  either  to  his  examination  or  that  of  his  antagonist. 
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The  notaticni  is  tlic  same  ns  above.     *  On  a  '\^  que  C  doit 

*  ctrc  cntiorement  determine  pnr  les  seules  donnees  A,  B,  c\ 

*  snns  autre  an^^le  ou  ]i<rne  quelconque  ;  mais  la  iigne  c  est  Ik 

*  teroiTCRe  avcc  les  nombres  A,  B,  C,  et  si  on  avait  nn  equatiol 
«  quelconque  ontre  A,  B,  C  et  c,  on  en  pounait  tirer  la  valeul 

*  de  c  en  A,  B,   C,  d'ou  il  rcsulteroit  que  c  est  egale  a  ui 

*  iiombre  ce  qui  est  ftbsurde.     Done  c  ne  pent  entrer  dans  li 

*  valeur  dc  C,  et  on  a  simplement  C  =  <?  :  (A,  B). ' 
In  this  there  is  no  asvsertion  that  heterof^eneous  quantiti( 

cannot  be  compounded  together  ;  the  force  of  the  argument  ]y{ 
quite  in  another  quarter.  The  quantities  A,  B,  C  are  angles 
they  are  of  the  same  nature  with  numbers,  or  mere  expressioni 
r)f  ratio,  and,  according  to  the  language  of  algebra,  are  of  n< 
dimension.  The  quantity  c,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  base 
a  triangle,  that  is  to  say,  a  straight  line,  or  a  quantity  of  on< 
dimension.  Of  the  four  quantities,  therefore,  A,  B,  C,  c,  th< 
first  three  are  of  no  dimensions,  and  the  fourth  or  last  is  of  oni| 
dimension.  No  equation  therefore  can  exis'j  iiivolving  all  thes 
four  quantities,  and  them  only ;  for  if  there  did,  a  value  of 
might  be  found  in  terms  of  A,  B  and  C,  and  c  would  therefor^ 
be  equal  to  a  quantity  of  no  dimension;  which  is  impossible.  Ij 
would  be  equal  to  a  quantity  of  no  dimension,  because  ever 
function  of  quantities  of  no  dimension,  must  itself  be  of  no  dU 
mension.  The  quantity  c  then  does  not  enter  into  the  determi- 
nation of  C  ;  so  that  C  is  determined  by  A  and  B  alone,  which 
was  to  be  shown.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  on  the 
mere  heterogencit}^  of  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  c,  that  the  argu- 
ment turns,  but  upon  that  particular  kind  of  heterogeneity,  ii 
which  all  the  quantities  but  one  are  of  no  dimensions.  No  othei 
kind  of  heterogeneity  would  lead  to  the  same. result. 

Hence  the  fallacy  of  another  statement  of  the  author  of  thes< 
Elements,  which  he  has  given  as  a  still  more  triumphant  refuta<* 
lion  of  Le  Gendre.  The  argument  of  the  latter  is  a^Dplied,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  relation  between  the  three  angles  of 
triangle,  and  any  one  of  the  sides.    '  Now, '  says  our  author,  *  sup  - 

*  pose  that  thetiiree  sides,  nnd  one  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are 

*  considered,  the  case  is  quite  similar  to  the  }>receding;  and  the 

*  reasoning  that  applies  to  the  one  must  apply  also  to  the  other ; 

*  and  we  rimst  therefore  conclude,  that  there  cannot  be  an  equa- 

*  tion  between  these  fonr  quantities;'  which  is  contraiy  to  the  fact; 
and  inconsistent  with  the  well  k«own  theorems  which  give  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  its  sides.  The  truth,  however, 
3S,  that  the  two  cases  here  proposed  are  by  no  means  parallel ; 
for  tlteugh  they  are  the  same  in  what  relates  merely  to  the  cir- 
fcumstance  of  heterogeneity,  they  are  dillerent  in  what  relates  to 
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the  number  of  dimensions,  the  point  on  which  the  whole  argu- 
ment turns.  The  quantities  jcriven  in  the  latter  case  are  a,  b,  c,  C, 
where  C  is  of  no  dimension,  and  the  other  three  each  of  tliem 
of  one.  Novf,  from  three  cjuantities  of  one  dimension  it  is  easy 
to  form  »  quantity  of  no  dimension  at  all ;  so  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  value  of  C  may  not  l^  found  in  terms  of  the 
three  lines  a,  b,  c.  The  common  theorem  in  trij^onometry, 
which  gives  the  cosine  of  an  angle  in  terms  of  the  three  sides,  viz. 

COS.  C  = i ,  is  an  example  of  this,  the  cosine  of  C  be- 

2ao 

ing  evidently  exhibited  as  a  quantity  of  no  dimension. 

Mr  L.  has  entered  into  a  disquisition  on  the  principle  that  gave 
rise  to  Le  Gendre's  error ;  but  as  wc  have  shown,  in  a  man- 
ner that  we  think  will  prove  convincing  even  to  himself,  that 
Le  Gendre  has  fallen  into  no  error,  but  has  reasoned  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  and,  as  we  think,  with  great  ingenuity,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  any  farther  into  the  argument. 

The  subject  of  the  greatest  difficulty  that  fills  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  Elements,  is,  without  all  doubt,  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
portion, if  it  is  treated  in  a  manner  pcrf  >ctly  f^eneral  and  accu- 
rate. There  are  indeed  two  ways  in  which  this  subject  may  be 
treated,  one  applicable  to  number  onty,  or  commensurnble  mag- 
nitude, another  applicable  to  all  magnitude,  both  commensurable 
and  incommensurable.  It  is  the  latter  only  that  is  difficult: 
the  former  is  easy  ;  and,  to  any  one  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
elements  of  algebra,  presents  nothing  to  retard  the  progress  of 
investigation.  The  value  of  these  two  methods,  in  a  scientific 
view,  is  extremely  diffii'j'cnl :  and  that  which  leads  to  universal 
conclusions  must  be  admitted  to  have  an  infinite  preference  to 
the  other.  To  demonstrate  a  truth  which  is  itself  quite  general 
in  one  particular  case  only,  is  doubtless  a  very  imperfect  way 
of  delivering  the  elements  of  science.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  are  just  entering  on  the  study  of  geometry,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  the  general  methods,  it  may  be  useful, 
by  way  of  introduction,  to  begin  with  one  that  is  less  general 
and  more  easy  ;  but  this  ought  not  to  supersede  the  use  of  the 
more  accurate  and  scientific  mode  of  demonstration. 

In  the  work  before  us,  it  is  tlje  first  of  "the  two  methods  only 
that  is  pursued ;  the  idea  of  proportion  is  confined  to  quanti- 
ties that  have  a  common  measure,  and  excludes  iuconnnensur- 
ables  altogether.  '  Four  quantities  are  said  to  be  proportional 
'  when  a  submultiple  of  the  first  is  contained  in  the  second,  as 
*  often  as  a  like  submultiple  of  the  third  is  containxid  in  the 
<  fourth.'  (B.5.  def.  10.) 

It  is  indeed  possible  to  interpret  this  dg/ini-tion  so  as  to  in- 
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cluf^e  incommensurables,  by  supposing  the  word  contained 
signify,  that  the  less  is  found  in  the  greater,  witli  or  witliout 
reniaimler.  But  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  tak 
in  the  demonstrations  that  follow.  The  sixth  pri%position,  a 
plicable  to  number  only,  demonstrate.*!  the  equality  between  ti 
products  of  the  extremes  and  means  of  pro})ortionaI  nnmbcri 
and  as  all  the  subsequent  propositions  depend  on  it,  they  are 
strictness  applicable  to  number  only.  Ail  this  is  no  doubt  v 
usqful  as  an  introduction  to  mathematical  study ;  but  it  is 
matter  of  very  easy  performance,  and  docs  not  entitle  the  a 
thor  to  make  light  of  those  geometers  who  have  had  a  high 
^im,  and  who  have  attained  it  by  methods  uiore  difficult  a 
laborious.     The  learned  Professor,  speaking  of  Euclid,  has  sai 

*  The  grent  object  which  tlie  framcr  of  the  Elements  had  prd^ 

*  posed  to  himself,  by  adopting  such  au  artificial  definition  of 

*  proportion,  was  to  obviate  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  co 

*  sideration  of  iii commensurable  quantities.     Under  the  shelt 

*  of  a  certain  indefinitude  of  principle,  he  nas  contrived  rath 

*  to  evade  those  dilficulties,  ihiin  fairly  to  meet  them. '  (Note  3 
p.  420.)  The  first  remark  in  this  passage  is  certainly  true ;  the 
last  appears  to  us  unjust  in  the  extreme ;  and  nothing  but  o 
respect  for  the  learned  author  prevents  us  from  saying,  that 
is  most  unworthy  of  a  geometer.  That  Euclid  has  sought 
shelter  himself,  by  any  principle  whatever,  from  fairly  meetin^ 
the  difficulties  of  his  subject,  we  cannot  but  consider  as  a  most 
unmerited  reproach.  If  indeed,  by  great  ingenuity,  and  by 
views  both  original  and  profound,  he  has  overcome  with  facility 
those  difficulties  which  to  others  would  have  proved  insurmount- 
able— if  to  have  done  this  can  be  called  evasion,  we  will  admit 
that  it  may  fairly  be  imputed  to  the  Greek  geometer.  But  no 
demonstrations  are  more  satisfactory  or  convincing,  than  those 
in  his  fifth  book;  and  we  are  sure  that  this  assertion  will  be  con- 
firmed by  every  person  who  has  studied  it  with  attention.  It  i;^ 
easy  to  throw  out  an  indefinite  charge  like  the  preceding ;  but 
let  the  author  of  it  take  any  particular  proposition — let  him  a- 
ijiaiyze  it  carefully,  and  point  out  to  the  world  where  the  evasion 
and  unfairness  of  the  argument  consists.  Such  charges  ought 
always  to  be  accompanied  with  an  accurate  reference  to  particu- 
lars ;  otherwise,  from  wluUever  source  they  come,  we  may  say  as 
Barrow  did  to  a  former  assailant  of  Euclid,  '  Thou  wouldest 
do  well  to  show  us  where,  O  Ramus.'  If  the  result  of  such  ana- 
lysis shall  be,  the  detection  of  sophistry  and  error  in  Euclid's 
theory  of  proportion,  our  author  will  have  a  very  flattering  in- 
ference to  draw  by  a  comparison,  nc\t  only  with  Euclid,  bi^f 
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with  Barrow,   Sim  son,   and  many  others  who   haVe  hitherto 
passed  in  the  world  fo)*  great  geometers. 

So  far  is  Euclid's  definition  of  proportion,  and  his  methods 
of  demonstration,  from  meriting  the  censures  which  are  here  so 
inconsiderately  thrown  out,  that  we  believe  no  one  can  explain 
the  properties  of  proportionals,  universally  and  directly,  more 
easily  than  he  has  done  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  any  definition 
can  be  given,  on  which  it  is  so  easy  to  reason  correctly,  as  that 
which  he  has  employed.  A  more  simple  definition,  indeed, 
than  his,  and  one  equally  apphcable  to  incommensurables,  might 
be  given,  viz.  four  quantities  are  proportionals,  when  the  first 
is  found  in  any  multiple  of  the  second  (with  or  without  re- 
mainder), as  oft  as  tlie  third  is  found  with  or  without  remainder 
in  the  same  multiple  of  the  fourth.  This  definition,  however, 
though  simpler  than  Euclid's  in  the  enunciation,  will  not,  on 
trial,  be  found  nearly  so  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  investi- 
gation. His  definition  is  in  reality  an  accurately  geometrical 
description  of  the  equality  of  two  quotients,  understanding  the 
operation  of  division  to  be  either  accurately  performed,  or  to  be 
carried  on  ad  irifinitiim^  according  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire. The  three  conditions  involved  in  Euclid's  definition, 
though  they  give  it  an  appearance  of  complication,  enable  one 
to  make  the  transition  more  easily  from  the  abstract  doctrine 
of  proportion  to  its  application  to  geometrical  figure,  than  can 
be  done  by  any  other  way  of  treating  the  subject.  Let  any 
one,  for  example,  compare  the  first  proposition  of  the  sixtn 
book,  where  Euclid  proves,  that  triangles  of  the  same  altitude 
are  as  their  bases,  with  any  demonstration  of  it  derived  from 
such  a  definition  of  proportion  as  our  author  has  given,  and 
the  advantage  will  be  found  astonishingly  on  the  side  of  Euclid. 
In  the  work  before  us,  this  proposition  is  the  iJ5th  of  the  sixth, 
and  is  demonstrated  in  a  manner  not  at  all  rigorous,  and  appli- 
cable to  commensurable  quantities  only.  Even  in  that  state,  it 
is  not  simpler  than  Euclid's ;  and  to  make  tl\e  demonstration 
complete,  it  would  require  a  second  part  to  be  added,  suited  to 
the  case  of  incommensurable  magnitudes,  as  is  done  by  Thomas 
Simpson,  in  his  scholium  annexed  to  this  proposition,  which  is 
the  7th  of  the  fourth  of  his  Elements  ;  and  this  addition  the 
author  himself  considered  as  possessing  such  a  degree  of  diffi- 
culty, that  he  says  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  the  learner  to  omit 
it  entirely.  If  Euchd's  method  is  pursued,  no  such  difficulty 
occurs  ;  and  we  very  much  wonder  that  Sim])son,  who  was  not 
scholar  enough  to  discover,  in  the  5th  book  of  Euclid,  those 
Platonic  heresies  which  appear  to  hav^  excited  the  iiidignation 
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of  the  Icjirncd  professor,  should  not  liavc  adopted  a  definition  tliat 
would  Iiave  spared  him  the  neeessity  of  a  double  and  indirect  d 
monstnition. 

For  similar  reasons,  we  cannot  admit  the  first  proposition 
,the  ()th  of  tliese  Elements,  that  *  parallels  cut  diverging  lines 

*  proportionally,*  to  be  rigorously  demonstrated,  except  when 
ithe  lines  are  commensurable.  The  accommodation  of  the  rea- 
soning to  inconvmensurablcs,  which  is  attempted  in  the  second 
part  of  the  })roposition,  is  by  approximation, — a  process  that 
should  not  be  introthiced  into  geometry  but  when  absolut 
necessary.  It  is  so  far  fi'cm  being  necessary  here,  that  wh 
the  true  idea  of  proportion  is  established,  the  demonstrati 
in  the  ca^e  of  incommensurable  magnitudes,  is  as  easy  as  wh 
one  magnitude  is  exactly  the  double  or  the  treble  of  that  wi 
which  it  is  compared. 

On  the  subject  of  this  same  definition,  our  author  furth  _ 
remarks,  '  the  pertinacity  of  modern  editors  of  the  Elements 

*  in  retaining  such  an  intricate  definition,   appears  the  mo 
'  singular,  since,  omitting  all  the  books  relative  to  the  p 

*  pel  ties  of  number,  they  have  not  given  the  slightest  inti 

*  tion  respecting  even  the  existence  of  incommensurable  qu 
>  titles.  * 

Here  we  are  inclined  to  join  with  our  author,  not  in  blaming 
the  editors  of  the  Elements  for  retaining  Euclid's  definition  of 
proportionals,  but  for  omitting  to  introduce  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  incon  mensurables.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
xlcfect,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  corrected  in  the  work  before 
us  ;  the  existence  of  incommensurable  magnitudes  being  prov- 
ed, in  the  last  proposition  of  the  5th  book,  by  the  comparison 
of  the  diagonal  of  a  square  with  its  side.  The  same  thing  has 
been  done  by  Le  Gendre  in  his  Elements.  Euclid  himself  made 
the  doctrine  of  incommensurables  the  subject  of  his  lOtli  book, 
the  longest  and  most  elaborate  in  the  Elements.  The  modem 
editors  have  left  out  this  book,  of  which  a  great  part  is  no  doubt 
unnecessary,  but  of  which  as  much  ought,  certainly,  to  have 
been  retained,  as  to  give  to  beginners  some  idea  of  a  relation 
among  quantities  very  extensive,  but  not  very  easily  conceived. 
In  censuring  the  inconsistency  of  these  writers,  Mr  L.  did  not 
remark  that  he  hacl  himself  been  guilty  of  a  like  inconsistency, 
only  much  more  considerable.  He  has  treated  of  proportion 
so  as  to  exclude  incominensurables  altogether ;  and  he  has  then 
proceeded  to  define  and  explain  the  nature  of  incommensur- 
able magnitudes.  This  is  a  much  greater  inconsistency  than 
the  other.     One  man  lays  so  broad  a  foundation  for  his  house^ 
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that  li6  has  room  for  an  additional  apartment,  which  however 
he  does  not  build  :  Another  lays  so  narrow  a  foundation,  that 
he  has  no  room  for  an  addition,  which  he  nevertheless  insists  on 
making.  Which  of  these  two  does  the  most  trespass  against 
the  rules  of  architecture,  and  of  common  sense,  we  leave  the 
reader  to  determine. 

On  this  subject  we  must  again  repeat,  that  what  Mr  L,  has 
performed  in  his  5th  book  does  by  no  means  authorise  him  to 
talk  lightly  of  the  labours  of  Euclid.  Flis  demonstrations  are 
adapted  to  immbers  only;  to  any  one  versed  in  algebra,  to 
make  out  such  demonstrations  is  a  work  of  no  difficult}^,  and 
can  give  him  no  title  to  despise  the  slower  and  more  laborious 
process  by  which  the  theorems  he  has  demonstrated,  in  one  }:Kir- 
ticular  case,  are  extended  to  all  cases  whatsoever.  This  last  is 
done  in  so  masterly  and  original  a  manner  in  the  5th  of  Euclid, 
that  we  think  few  mathematicians  have  ever  raised  a  nobler 
monument  to  their  memory  than  that  which  this  book  contains. 
Notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  our  author,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
soon  demolished ;  it  has  weathered  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion 
for  two  thousand  years,  and  notwithstanding  this  new  attack, 
we  still  conclude  as  Barrow  did,  more  than  a  hundred  year$ 
ago,  nisi  machinis  validioribz/s  imjmlsa  in  a'fe7'7iujn  durabiL 

Though  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  there  is  a  great  defect 
both  in  the  doctrine  of  proportion  as  here  given,  and  in  the 
transition  from  the  general  doctrine  to  the  proportion  of  geo- 
metrical lines  and  figures,  we  are  very  ready  to  commend  the 
series  of  propositions  which  composes  the  6th  book.  Several 
propositions  are  there  introduced,  which  have  not  usually 
found  a  place  in  the  Elements  of  Geometry;  and  tliough 
perhaps,  in  strictness,  they  are  not  quite  of  such  general  ap- 
plication as  absolutely  to  belong  to  that  place,  yet  we  are 
glad  to  see  a  innnber  of  curious  and  valuable  propositions 
that  are  to  be  found  only  in  rare  or  expensive  works, 
brought  into  a  situation  where  they  may  be  read  by  every 
body.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  9th  and  10th  of  the  6th 
book,  the  former  of  which  is  the  156th,  and  the  latter  the  154th 
of  the  7th  book  of  Pappus  Alexandrinus.  I'he  construction 
in  the  19th  proposition  is  from  the  157th  of  the  same;  but, 
though  imdoubtedly  elegant,  is  not  so  easy  and  elementary  aS' 
some  others.  The  31st  is  a  very  useful  proposition  for  giving 
the  area  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  the  three  sides.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  the  Elements,  we  believe,  by  Clavius.  It  has 
been  since  very  often  omitted,  or  only  given  as  a  trigonometri- 
cal proposition.     The  proposition  in  the  4 2d  note  is  from  tW 
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French  rrcometor  Fermat.     As  these  propositions,  tliou^h  n< 
common,  are  not  new,  it  would   have  been  better  if*  the  ai 
thor  had  referred  to  the  original  sources  from  which  tlie  knowj 
ledge  of  them  is  derived.     The  book  concludes  with  an 
proximation  to  the  area  of  the  circle,   which  no  doubt  doesi 
strictly  speaking,  belong  to  this  j)art  of  geometry.     The  m( 
thod  pursued  lor  obtaining  the  approximation  is  a  very  goo< 
one ;    but,  we  fear,  is  despatched  with  much  too  great  brevitj 
to  be  easily  intelligible  to  a  beginner. 

It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  we  conclude  our  remarl 
on  these  books,  where  there  is  so  much  commendable  matter^ 
with  a  censure  that  applies  very  generally  to  the  style  in  whicl 
they  are  composed.     The  simplicity  characteristic  of  mathema-i 
tical  language  is  but  too  often  wanting ;  and  a  puerile  afFecta-* 
tion  of  ornament,  not  at  all  suited  to  geometry,  is  substituted 
in  its  room.     This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is  pre 
cisely  the  fault  against  which  the  student  Miould  be  put  upoi 
his  guard. 

Tliis  want  of  simplicity  arises  either  from  an  affected  change 
of  expression,  or  from  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  meta 
phorical  language.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  of  a  line  which 
to  be  carried  round  a  triangle,  and  to  turn  about  the  angulai 
points,  so  as  to  describe  the  angles  of  the  triangle  in  succession^ 
that  it  is  to  turn  about  the  first  point,  to  o^en  at  the  seconf 
and,  finally,  to  *is:'sar  about  the  third.  (Notes  and  Illustrations 
p.  405.)  In  the  24th  proposition  of  the  3d,  it  is  said  of 
straight  line  that  is  proved  to  be  within  the  circle,  that,  '  bein^ 

*  extended,  it  w^ould  meet  the  circumference  again  before  it  ef- 

*  fected  its  esca'pe. '  Again,  at  note  39th,  the  s^^le  called  the  Ver* 
nier,  by  means  of  which  the  larger  divisions  on  the  limb  of  a 
mathematical  instrument  are  subdivided  into  parts  much  small- 
er than  could  be  done  by  actual  division,  is  denominated  a  pa- 
rasite scale.  Was  it  an  allusion  to  the  ordinary  meanim^  of  the 
word  parasite  that  led  our  author  to  this  conceit  ?  He  might 
have  remarked,  that  the  analogy  fails  entirely,  as  the  smdll  scale 
is  most»rigorou3  in  detecting  the  errors  of  the  great  one.  Per*- 
haps  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  use  that  Helio* 
gabalus  is  said  to  have  made  of  certain  parasites  among  his 
courtiers,  whom  he  fixed  to  the  circumference  of  a  w\iter-wheel, 
just  as  the  vernier  is  to  the  circumference  of  a  quadrant ;  and 
amused  himself,  when  the  wheel  was  driven  round,  with  ob- 
serving how  his  favourites  looked  when  they  were  alternately 
plunged  into  the  river  and  raised  into  the  air.  The  Roman  em- 
peror, amonij  hi5  other  titles  to  be  remembered  by  posterity, 
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may  add  that  of  being  the  first  who  applied  the  parasitical  scale 
to  circular  instruments.  All  this,  however,  is  little  suited  to  the 
gravity  of  science  ;  and  we  hope  that,  in  the  third  edition  of 
these  Elements,  the  straight  line  above  mentioned  will  not  ap- 
p^ear  as  a  prisoner  escaping  from  confinement,  nor  the  Vernier 
be  disgraced  by  the  name  of  Parasite. 

Another  fault  in  the  language  of  this  book,  Ijes  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  general  enunciations,  which  tnakes  them  often  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  follow,  without  the  commentary  which  the  particular 
enunciations  afford.  An  aifectation  of  brevity  is  the  principal 
cause  of  this, — although  the  proper  object  is  never  to  be  obtain- 
ed by  sparing  words  to  the  author,  but  by  sparing  time  and  labour 
to  the  reader.  An  appearance  of  conciseness  may  be  given,  by 
leaving  out  words,  which,  if  they  had  been  introduced,  would  have 
made  the  subject  intelligible  in  much  less  time,  and  with  much 
less  exertion.  In  an  elementary  work  nothing  is  to  be  more 
carefully  avoided  than  brevity  of  this  description. 

It  should  also  be  considered,  that  the  language  of  Geometry  re- 
quires nothing  but  accuracy  and  perspicuity,  united  to  as  much 
conciseness  as  is  consistent  with  the  latter.  The  works  in  that 
science,  by  the  adaptation  of  their  parts,  may  exemplify  qiian-^ 
turn  series^  jimctiiraque  pallet  >•  but  can  hardly  illustrate  any  o- 
ther  of  the  rules  of  the  critic  or  the  orator.  They  admit  no  ex- 
pression purely  ornamental,  and  reject  every  thing  that  can 
witlidraw  the  attention  from  the  main  object.  To  metaphor 
and  variety  of  expression  they  are  peculiarly  averse ;  and  the 
geometer  must  never  forget,  that  the  transparency  of  a  medium 
may  be  injured  by  the  flowers  scattered  on  its  surface,  no  less 
than  by  the  mud  diffused  through  its  mass. 

The  elementary  books  of  Geometry  now  run  over,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  an  Appendix,  as  before  remarked,  containing  pro- 
blems resolved  by  straight  lines  without  circles,  and  others  by 
circles  without  straight  lines.  The  first  are  taken  from  a  tract 
of  Schooten,  who  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Leydcn  early 
in  the  17th  century ;  and  the  second  from  a  very  modern  trea- 
tise by  Mascheroni,  an  Italian  author,  formerly  mentioned  in 
this  Journal.  Though  both  these  treatises  are  very  ingenious, 
we  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  elementary. 
The  natural  means  which  a  geometer  is  provided  with  for  ]-e- 
soiving  plain  problems,  are  straight  lines  and  circles  ;  and  it  is 
only  for  those  who  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
science,  voluntarily  to  give  up  a  part  of  those  means,  that  they 
may  more  effectually  display  the  resources  of  their  own  ingcnu-* 
ity.     This,  therefore,  is  not  an  employment  for  those  beginning 
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the  study  of  Geometry.  If,  indeed,  the  field  of  mathematic 
knowledge  were  so  limited,  that  one  was  at  a  loss  for  subjec 
on  which  to  exercise  himself,  there  might  be  reason  for  intr 
diicing  tliis  sort  o\'  jcu  d'f\sprii ;  but  when  there  is  so  much  t 
learn,  that  is  either  necessary  or  useful,  we  should  think 
wrong  to  apply  much  time  to  either  of  the  subjects  of  th 
Appendix,  till  long  after  the  elements  have  been  learnt.  Somi 
of  Schooten's  problems  may  indeed  be  useful  in  practical  G 
metry,  wlien  it  is  required  to  di-aw  })erpendiculars  or  paralle 
on  the  ground,  without  instruments,  and  where  circles  cann 
conveniently  be  described.  We  slioidd  have  thought  it,  ho 
ever,  much  more  important,  after  the  six  books  on  plane 
gures,  to  introduce  the  doctrine  of  planes  and  of  solids,  whici 
are  of  so  great  consequence  in  all  the  practical  applications 
the  mathematics,  and  without  which,  indeed,  the  elements  of 
Geometry  are  extremely  incomplete.  The  properties  of  solids 
bounded  by  planes,  and  of  the  three  round  solids,  as  they  are 
called,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  spAere,  are  indispens 
ble,  and  ought  to  be  introduced  in  an  elementary  cours^e 
mathematics,  as  soon  as  the  requisite  data,  that  is,  the  pr 
perties  of  plane  figures,  have  been  sufficiently  explained. 

The  Appendix  we  have  just  mentioned  is  followed  by  three 
books  on  the  Geometrical  Analysis,  which  it  is  impossible  t 
view  in  any  light  but  that  of  a  great  acquisition  to  elementa 
Geometry.  These  books  occupy  130  pages,  and  contain  tl 
solutions  of  a  great  number  of  problems,  investigated  accoru^ 
ing  to  the  method  of  the  antient  or  geometricd  aiuilysis.  In 
this  method,  the  solution  required  is  supposed  to  be  found  ; 
and  from  thence  the  reasoning  proceeds,  till  it  comes  to  some 
truth  that  is  known,  or  some  problem  that  has  already  been  re- 
solved. By  reversing  the  order  of  this  reasoning,  the  geoujeter 
proceeds  from  the  point  where  his  analysis  terminated,  to  the 
point  where  it  began  ;  and  thus  he  obtains  what  is  called  the  syn- 
thesis, or  the  demonstration  that  his  solution  is  true.  In  draw- 
ing up  these  books,  we  consider  the  Professor  as  having  done  a 
great  service  to  science,  and  as  contributing  to  keep  alive  the 
knowledge  of  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  branch  of  the 
Mathematics,  which  has  been  too  nmch  overlooked,  during  the 
improvement  of  the  more  general  and  more  powerful  methods 
of  algebraic  investigation.  The  great  beauty  of  the  antient 
geometry,  the  elegance  of  its  demonstrations,  and  the  simpli- 
city of  the  conclusions  to  which  it  oilcn  leads,  render  it  extreme- 
ly valuable.  The  analysis  is  extended,  in  the  third  book,  to  the 
propositions  called  Loci^  and  those  called  Porisms,  in  the  Ian- 
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giiage  of  the  antient  Geometry.  A  few  things  perhaps  might  be 
changed  for  the  better.  In  the  first  book,  the  progress  from 
the  simpler  problems  to  the  more  complex,  might  have  been 
more  gradual :  The  first  might  have  regarded  the  different  sec- 
tions of  a  line,  and  might  have  proceeded  so  as  to  supply,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  place  of  Euclid's  dotd ;  a  book  certainly  too 
prolix,  but  of  which  an  abridgment,  thrown  into  the  form  of 
ii  series  of  problems,  would  form  an  excellent  introduction  to 
this  parr  of  Geometry.  We  also  think,  that  it  wouki  Ijave  been 
better  to  deduce  the  7naaima  and  minima^  or  determinations  of 
the  problems,  directly  from  the  solutions,  than  to  have  form- 
J  them,  as  at  the  end  of  the  third  bookj  into  separate  pro- 
positions. Ill  the  first  of  these  ways,  they  are  more  interesting 
than  in  any  other,  as  they  contribute  to  enlarge  our  views  of  sci- 
(f'uce,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  them  more  correct,  by 
tlistinguishing  between  the  regions  of- possibility  and  of  in^possi- 
bility,  and  marking  the  maximum  or  minimum  which  is  the 
boundary  between  »he  two.  The  definition  of  a  maximmn  and 
a  mi^iimnm^  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  secc^nd  book,  is  quite 
incorrect.  The  7)ti)timum  of  a  variable  cjuantity  may  be  greater 
than  the  maxiuium  ,-  and  the  quantity  may  be  in  a  state,  where 
its  value  is  greater  than  the  maximum^  and  in  one  where  it  is  Ies« 
than  ihe  minimum.  This,  though  it  may  seciii  a  paradox,  is  per- 
fectly understood  in  the  higher  Geometry  ;  for  the  truth  is,  that 
a  variable  quantity  becomes  a  maximum,  not  on  account  of  the 
absolute  greatness  of  its  value,  but  when  its  value  is  greater  than 
those  nearest  it  on  eitlicr  side,  and  a  minimum  when  it  is  less. 

We  sliall  only  furllier  remark,  that  as  many  of  the  problem- 
aijd  solutions  in  these  books  are  taken  (as  they  must  necessarily 
be)  from  other  authors,  a  more  })recise  reference  to  the  origi- 
nals than  is  implied  in  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  Notes^ 
would  have  been  proper  j  and  the  author,  by  pointing  out 
when  he  was  indebted  to  others,  could  not  have  failed  to  render 
his  own  inveiitions  more  conspiciious. 

A  very  full  and  accurate  treati,-e  on  Plane  Trigonometry  fol- 
lows the  books  on  the  Geometrical  Analysis^  The  Arithniv.^ic  of 
the  iSinf  3  is  very  properly  introduced,  and  its  ibsjudations  de- 
JDionstraied  in  the  usual  manner.  Some  joractical  applicatioii*', 
of  trig4.nometrv  to  the  problems  of  surveying  are  a^-o  given. 
As  it  is  particuiaily  important,  in  trigonometry,  to  avoid  typo- 
graphical errata^  we  mus>t  take  the  hberty  of  mentioning  tliat, 
m  the  4th  analogy  of  die  table  of  the  solutions  of  obiiqufe 
angled  triangk^  (p.  '378),  the  last  term  is  made  cos.  |  B,  instoid 
laos.  B. 
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The  notes  that  follow  occupy  no  less  than   100  pages; 
arc  v,ery  miscellaneous,  and  not  confined  to  elementary  g( 
metry.     Besides  what  belongs  purely  to  that  subject,  they  treat 
of  the  trigonometry  of  the  Brahmins  ;  the  solution  of  triangle 
by  algebraic  formulae ;  of  levelling ;  of  the  trigonometric  sulj 
Tey  of  Britain ;  of  the  method  of  measuring  heights  by  the  ba- 
rometer ;  the  mean  temperature  of  different  latitudes  f  and  the 
circle  of  perpetual  congelation,  &c.  *" 

This  display  of  knowledge,  in  a  book  destined  only  to  expl 
the  elements  of  geometry,  may  seem  somewhat  out  of  plao 
and  we  must  confess,  that  we  see  no  gi-eat  advantage  to  be  d 
rived  from  it,  as  the  subjects  cannot  be  treated  in  detail  suffi- 
cient to  be  understood  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  book  is 
jrt'ofcssedli/  addressed.     If,  however,  it  shall  in  any  instance  a- 
waken  a  curiosity  which  may  lead  to  mojre  full  and  minute  e 
amination,  it  will  make  a  full  atonement  for  what  might 
therwise  be  reckoned  unnecessary  and  ostentatious  digression 

A  theorem  for  the  reduction  of  small  spherical  triangles 
plane  triangles,  which  was  discovered  by  Legendre,  is  demon- 
strated in  the  77th  note,  with  a  degree  of  simplicity  that,  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  original,  or  in  any 
t>xhev  investigation.  If  each  of  the  angles  of  a  spherical  tri- 
angle, the  sides  of  which  are  small  arches,  be  diminished  by 
one  third  of  the  spherical  excess,  of  of  the  quantity  by  which 
its  three  angles  exceed  1 80°,  the  sines  of  the  remainders  are 
proportional  to  the  real  lengths  of  the  opposite  sides.  This- 
proposition,  so  useful  in  trigonometrical  surveying,  is  here 
proved  in  a  manner  as  elementary  as  its  nature  can  admit ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  terminate  a  criticism,  which  has  led  us  so  often 
to  find  fault,-  with  an  expression  of  entire  approbation 
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Art.  VII.  Talcs  of  Fashionable  Life,  By  Miss  Edgev>'ortn| 
Author  of  Practical  Education,  Belinda,  Castle  Rackrent^. 
&c.  &c.     3  vol.  12mo.     pp.  14-50.    Johnson,  London.     1812,- 

'T^HE  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth  exhibit  so  singular  an  union 
-■-  of  sober  sense  and  inexhaustible  invention — so  minute  a 
knowledge  of  all  that  distinguishes  manners,  or  touches  on  hap- 
piness in  every  condition  of  human  fortune — and  so  just  an  esti- 
mate both  of  the  real  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  of  the  illusions^ 
by  which  they  are  so  often  obstructed,  that  it  cannot  be  thought 
wonderful  that  we  should  separate  her  from  the  ordinary  manu- 
&cturers  of  novels,  and  speak  of  her  Tales  as  works  of  more  sa- 
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arious  importance  than  much  of  the  true  history  and  solemn  phi- 
losophy that  comes  daily  under  our  inspection.  The  great  bu-  -^ 
siness  of  life,  and  the  object  of  all  arts  and  acquisitions,  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  happy ;  and  though  our  success  in  this  grand 
endeavour  depends,  in  some  degree,  upon  external  circumstan- 
ces, over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  still  more  on  temper 
and  dispositions,  which  can  only  be  controlled  by  gradual  and 
systematic  exertion,  a  very  great  deal  depends  also  upon  creeds 
and  oinnions,  which  may  be  efFectiially  and  even  suddenly  rec- 
tified, by  a  few  hints  from  authority  that  cannot  be  questioned, 
or  a  few  illustrations  so  fair  and  stj'iking,  as  neither  to  be  mis- 
applied nor  neglected.  We  are  all  no  doubt  formed,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  the 
beings  by  whom  we  are  surrounded  ;  but  still  we  have  all  theo- 
ries of  happiness — notions  of  ambition,  and  opinions  as  to  the 
aummum  bomcm  of  our  own — more  or  less  developed,  and  more 
or  less  original,  according  to  our  situation  and  character — but 
influencing  our  conduct  and  leelings  at  every  moment  of  our 
lives,  and  leading  us  on  to  disappointment,  and  away  from  real 
gratification,  as  powerfully  as  mere  ignorance  or  passion.  It  i-> 
to  the  correction  of  those  erroneous  theories  that  Miss  Edge- 
worth  has  applied  herself  in  that  series  of  moral  fictions,  the  last 
portion  of  which  has  recendy  come  to  our  hands;  and  in  which, 
we  think,  she  has  combined  more  solid  instruction  with  more 
universal  entertainment,  and  given  more  practical  lessons  of 
wisdom,  with  less  tediousness  and  less  pretension,  than  any  o- 
ther  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 

When  we  reviewed  the  first  part  of  these  Tales  which  are 
devoted  to  the  delineation  of  fashionable  life,  we  ventured  to  ex- 
press a  doubt,  whether  the  author  w^as  justifiable  for  expending 
so  large  a  quantity  of  her  moral  medicines  on  so  small  a  body  of 
patients — and  upon  patients  too  whom  she  had  every  reason  to 
tear  would  turn  out  incurable.  Upon  reflection,  however,  we 
ju'e  now  inclined  to  recal  tliis  sentiment.  The  vices  and  illu- 
sions of  fashionable  life  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  the  vices 
and  illusions  of  human  nature — presented  sometimes  in  their 
most  conspicuous,  and  almost  always  in  their  most  seductive 
form  ; — and  even  where  they  are  not  merely  fostered  and  em- 
bellished, but  actually  generated  in  that  exalted  region,  it  is 
very  well  known  that  they  *  drop  upon  the  place  beneath,  '  and 
are  speedily  propagated  and  difl'used  into  the  world  below.  To 
expose  them,  therefore,  in  this  their  original  and  proudest 
sphere,  is  not  only  to  jiurify  the  stream  at  its  source,  but  to 
counteract  their  pcniicious  influence  precisely  where  it  is  most 
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fornndable  and  extensive.  To  point  out  the  miseries  of  tlioso 
infinite  and  laborious  pursuits  in  v.'liich  persons  who  pretend  to  be 
fji  hionable  consume  their  days,  would  be  but  an  unprofitable 
task  ;  while  nobody  could  befbiuid  who  would  admit  that  they 
belonged  to  the  class  of  pretenders  ;  and  all  that  remained 
therefore  'ivas  to  show,  that  the  pursuits  themselves  were  pre- 
posterous j  and  iijflicted  the  same  miseries  upon  the  unquestion- 
ed leaders  of  fashion,  as  upon  the  humblest  of  their  followers^ 
For  this  task,  too,  Miss  Ed^(!worth  possessed  certain  advan^ 
tages  of  which  it  would  have  been  e(}ually  unnatural  and  unfor- 
tunate for  her  readers,  if  she  had  not  sought  to  avail  lierself. 

We  have  said,  that  the  hints  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to 
correct  those  errors  of  opinion  which  so  frequently  derange  the 
whole  scheme  of  life,  must  be  given  by  one  whose  authority  is 
liable  to  no  serious  dispute.  Persons  of  fasliion,  therefore,  ancl 
pretenders  to  fashion,  will  never  derive  any  considerable  benefit 
from  all  the  edifying  essays  and  apologues  that  superannuat- 
ed governesses  and  preceptors  may  indite  for  their  reforma- 
tion ; — nor  from  the  volunies  of  sermons  which  learned  divines 
Jnay  put  forth  for  the  amendment  of  the  age ; — nor  the  in- 
genious discourses  which  philosophers  may  pubhsh,  from  the 
Jove  of  fame,  money,  or  mankind.  Their  feeling  as  to  all  such 
monitors  is,  that  they  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  personages  so  much  above  them  ; 
— and  so  they  laugh  at  their  prosing  and  presumption — and  throw 
them  aside,  With  a  miugled  sense  of  contempt  and  indignation. 
Now,  Miss  Edgeworth  happens  fortunately  to  be  born  in  the 
condition  of  a  lady, — familiar  from  early  life  with  the  fashion- 
able w-orld,  and  liable  to  no  suspicion  of  having  become  an  author 
from  any  other  motives  than  those  she  has  been  pleased  to  as- 
sign. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  enough  that  w^e  should  be  on  a  foot- 
ing, in  point  of  rank,  with  those  to  whom  we  are  moved  to 
address  our  instructions.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  also 
have  some  relish  for  the  pleasures  we  accuse  them  of  over- 
rating, and  some  pretensions  to  the  glory  we  at-k  them  to  de- 
spise. If  a  man,  without  stomach  or  palate,  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  lecti^re  against  the  pleasures  of  the  table — or  an  old 
yiiaid  a,<:Ji:;iinst  flirtation — or  a  miser  against  extravagance,  they 
may  say  as  nuiny  wise  and  just  things  as  they  please — but  they 
may  be  sure  that  they  will  either  be  laughed  at,  or  not  listen- 
ed to  ;  and  that  all  their  dissuasives  will  be  set  down  to  the 
score  of  mere  ignorance  or  envy.  In  the  very  same  way,  ^ 
man  or  won^an  who  is  obviously  without  talents  to  shine  or 
•please  in  fashionable  hfe,  may  utter  any  quantity  of  striking 
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truths  as  to  its  folly  or  unsatisfactoriness,  without  ever  commaiid- 
iiig  the  attention  of  <:ne  of  its  votaries.  The  inference  is  so 
ready,  and  so  consolatory — that  all  those  wise  reflections  arc  the 
fruit  of  disappointment  and  mortification — that  they  want  to  re- 
duce all  the  world  to  their  own  dull  level — and  to  deprive  others 
of  gratifications  which  they  are  themselves  incapable  of  tasting. 
The  judgment  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  however,  we  think,  is  not 
in  any  very  imminent  danger  of  being  disabled  by  this  ingenious 
imputiition  ;  and  if  we  were  to  select  any  one  of  the  traits  that 
are  indicated  by  her  writings  as  peculiajly  characteristic,  and 
peculiarly  entitled  to  praise,  we  should  speciJy  the  singular  force 
of  judgment  and  self-denial,  which  has  enabled  her  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  being  the  most  brilliant  fuid  fashionable  writer  of 
her  day,  in  order  to  be  the  most  useful  and  instructive. 

The  writer  who  conceived  the  characters,  and  reported  the 
conversations  of  Lady  Delacour — Lady  Geraldine — and  Lady 
Dashfort  (to  take  but  these  three  out  of  her  copious  drnynalis 
jpersona:)^  certainly  need  not  be  afi'aid  of  being  cxctiled  by  any 
of  her  contemporaries,  in  that  faithful  but  flattering  representa- 
tion of -the  spoken  language  of  persons  of  wit  and  politeness  of 
the  present  day — in  that  light  and  graceful  tone  of  raillery 
and  argument — and  in  that  gift  of  sportive  but  cutting  mrdi^ 
sance,  which  is  sure  to  command  su<:h  unbounded  success  iii 
those  circles,  where  success  is  suppv)sed  to  be  most  difficult, 
and  most  desirable.  With  the  consciousness  of  such  rare 
qualifications,  we  do  think  it  required  no  ordinary  degree  of 
fortitude  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  being  the  flattering 
delineator  of  fashionable  manners,  instead  of  their  enlighten- 
ed corrector ;  and  to  prefer  the  chance  of  amending  the  age 
in  which  she  lived,  to  the  certainty  of  enjoying  its  applauses. 
Miss  Edgeworth,  however,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  this  mag- 
nanimity ; — for  not  only  has  she  abstained  from  dressing  any 
of  her  tiivourites  in  this  glittering  drapery,  but  she  has  uni- 
formly exhibited  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  mark  its  subordina- 
tion to  the  natural  graces  it  is  sometimes  allowed  to  eclipse, 
and  to  point  out  the  defects  it  still  more  i'requently  conceals.  It 
is  a  very  rare  talent,  certainly,  to  be  able  to  delineate  both  solid 
virtues  and  captivating  accomplishments  with  the  same  force 
and  fidelity  ; — but  it  is  a  still  rarer  exercise  of  that  talent,  to 
render  the  former  both  more  amiable  and  more  attr  active  than 
the  latter — and,  without  depriving  wit  and  vivacity  of  any  of 
their  advantages,  to  win  not  only  our  aflections,  but  our  admir- 
ation away  from  them,  to  the  less  dazzling  qualities  of  the  heart 
and  the  understanding.  By  what  resources  Miss  Edgeworth  )S 
sjiiabled  to  perform  this  feat,  we  leave  our  readers  to  discorcra 
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from  tlie  perusal  of  lier  writings  ; — of  which  it  is  onr  business  U 
present  them  with  a  slender  account,  and  a  scanty  sample. 

These  three  new  volumes  contain  but  three  stories  ; — the  firsfcr] 
filling  exactly  a  volume,   the  second  half  a  volume,  and  the  lastf 
no  less  than  a  volume  and  a  half     The  first,  which  is  entitleci^ 
*  Vivian,  *  is  intended  to  show  not  only  into  what  absurdities, 
but  into  what  guilt  and  wretclicdness  a  person,  otherways  esti- 
mable, may  be  brought  by  that  *  infirmity  of  purpose '  whici 
renders  him  incapable  of  resisting  the  solicitations  of  othcrs,- 
of  saying  A^o»  in  short,  on  proper  occasions.     The  moral,  per- 
haps,  is  brought  a  little  too  constantly  forward  ;  and  a  litth 
more  exaggeration  is  admitted  into  the  construction  of  the  story 
than  Miss  Edgeworth  generally  employs  ; — but  it  is  full  of  cha- 
racters and  incidents  and  good   sense,   lik{\  all  her  other  pro* 
ductions.     The  mere  outline  is  as  follows. 

Vivian  is  a  young  man  of  good  family,  fortune,   talents,  an< 
dispositions, — the  only  child  of  an  amiable  widow,  wlio  spoils  an< 
over-educates  him  at  home, — teaches  him  to  depend  entireh 
upon  her  will, —  and  then  sends  him  to  the  universit}'  to  acquire 
steadiness  of  character.     Here  he  fortunately  falls  in  with 
tutor  who  has  that,   along  with  all  other  human  excellencies  g^ 
and,  forming  an  ardent  friendship  with  him,  becomes  so  far  sen-} 
sible  of  his  own  infirmity,  as  to  determine  to  get  the  better  o^ 
it,  and  to  do  nothing  at  the  request  of  any  person,  but  especial- 
ly of  his  mother,   without  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  right. 
When  his  studies  are  finished,  he  comes  home  to  his  countn 
seat ;  where  the  first  mark  of  his  independence  is  to  fall  in  lov( 
with  a  most  amiable  young  lady,  whose  family  and  fortune, 
however,,  do  not  correspond  with  his  mother's  ambitious  views 
for  him.     His  importunity,  however,  and  Miss  Sidney's  merit,^ 
at  last  overcome  her  repugnance  ;  and  the  match  is  nearly  set- 
tled, when  he  allows  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  a  certain  Lorci 
Glistonbury  in  the  neighbourhood,  first  to  transform  his  comfort- 
able mansion  into  a  gothic  castle,  and  then  to  stand  for  the 
county  on  the  independent  interest.     Both  projects  are  attend- 
ed with  monstrous  expense — but  they  succeed  ;  and  ViWan  i& 
built  up  in  turrets  and  battlem.ents, — and  returned  by  a  narrow 
majority  to  parlianient.     This  last  piece  of  success  forces  him 
go  to  town  before  the  lawyers  can  complete  the  marriage  set-i 
tiements ;  and  here  the  attentions  of  Lord  Glistonbury,  and  the 
agreinens  of  his  house,  lead  him  to  spend  so  much  of  his  tim& 
there,   that  it  is  universally  reported  that  he  is  to  marry  his 
eldest  daughter  ;  and  he  is  in  great  danger  of  being  prevailed 
lipon  to  verify  this  rumour,  when  he  is  drawn  into  a  sort  of 
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Platonic  intrigue  with  a  beautiful  Mrs  Wharton,  whose  hus- 
band treats  her  with  great  neglect,  and  who  chuses  to  confide  to 
Vivian  the  secret  of  her  domestic  misery.  Wliilc  he  is  resolv- 
ing every  day  to  break  off  this  dangerous  connexion,  he  happeni 
to  send  one  of  the  sentimental  epistles  intended  for  the  disconso- 
late matron,  by  mistake,  to  Miss  Sidney, — who  instantly  renoun- 
ces him  with  great  dignity.  He  has  the  grace  to  take  a  fever 
on  the  occasion  ;  but  no  sooner  gets  well,  than  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  go  and  satisfy  Mrs  Wharton  of  the  impropriety  of 
their  intercourse ;  the  result  of  which  laudable  attempt  is,  that 
he  elopes  with  her  to  the  Continent,  where  he  has  veiy  soon 
the  satisfaction  of  learning,  that  the  whole  aflair  is  merely  the 
denouement  of  a  profligate  concert  between  her  and  her  husband, 
— the  one  intending  to  get  a  large  sum  of  damages,  and  the 
other  to  get  a  rich  husband  in  her  penitent  seducer.  He  then 
comes  back  to  England,  and  goes  down  to  Gliatonbury  castle, 
when  he  speedily  falls  in  love  witli  his  Lordship*s  youngest 
daughter,  a  very  beautiful,  romantic,  and  extraordinary  young 
lady, — who  re&ises  him  because  she  is  in  love  with  his  iormer 
tut(n*, — and  by  whom  she  is  in  her  turn  refused,  because  he  is  in 
love  with  Miss  Sidney.  Vivian  then  finds,  that  the  eldest 
daughter  is  in  love  with  him  ;  and,  considering  that  his  former 
attentions  give  her  a  sort  of  claim  upon  his  honour,  is  easily 
persuaded  to  marry  her ;  which  lie  accordingly  does,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  whole  family.  Not  being  very  comfort- 
able at  home,  he  now  makes  a  figure  in  parliamejit ;  and  is  be- 
ginning to  find  considerable  consolation  in  patriotism  and  popular 
glory, — when  his  father-in-law  is  unfortunately  ofrcred  a  Marquis- 
ate  by  the  ministry,  upon  condition  of  his  changing  sides;  and  is 
BO  earnest  and  persevering  in  his  solicitations  to  his  son-in-law  to 
perform  the  same  simple  evolution,  that  poor  Vivian  is  at  last 
induced  to  comply ; — when  he  is  insulted,  among  others,  by 
his  old  friend  Mr  Wharton,  to  whom  he  sends  a  challenge,  and 
is  shot  dead  by  him  at  the  first  fire. 

The  chief  fault  of  this  story  is,  that  the  reader  cares  little  about 
the  hero  ;  and  ceases  to  feel  either  respect  or  interest  for  him, 
the  moment  he  detaches  himself  from  Miss  Sidney.  The  ladies 
of  the  Glistonbury  family,  too,  are  a  good  deal  caricatured  5  and 
we  rather  think  Sliss  Edgeworth  overrates  our  progress  both  in 
personal  and  in  political  profligacy,  when  she  supposes  it  possible 
that  such  a  man  as  Wharton  could  be  received  in  any  society 
after  the  exposure  of  his  ijifamy  in  regard  to  his  wife;  or  that 
even  an  old  politician,  like  Lord  Glistonbury,  ,could  openly  pass 
from  the  patriotic  to  the  ministerial  side,  without  any  sort  of 
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pretext  for  the  conversion,  except  the  promise  of  a  marquisate. 
The  great  merit  of  the  tale,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  the 
skill  and  perverted  ingenuity  with  which  the  author  has  made 
lier  hero  find  apologies  and  good  reasons  indeed  for  his  versa- 
tility on  almost  every  occasion  ;  and  the  address  with  which 
she  has  represented  liim  as  rejecting  at  other  times  themost  reason- 
able and  affectionate  advice, — just  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  a 
wiU  and  understandingof  his  own,  and  was  not  to  be  led  or  govern- 
ed like  an  infant.  The  subordinate  characters,  too,  with  which 
the  volume  abounds,  are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  utmost 
force  and  vivacity.  That  of  Lord  Glistonbury  is  original,  we 
think,  in  fiction;  though  most  of  our  fashionable  readers  must  have 
met  with  something  very  like  it  in  real  life.  It  is  that  of  a  talk- 
ing conceited  nobleman,  with  some  memoKy  and  some  viva- 
city, but  very  little  principle,  judgment  or  understanding ;  who 
goes  on  with  an  incessant  chatter  of  borrowed  sense  and  original 
nonsense ;  delighted  to  hear  himself  tdk,  and  mistaking  his 
paltry  maxims  and  insufferable  volubility  for  eloquence  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.  His  debut^  however^  will  make  him 
far  better  understood  than  any  description  of  ours.  It  is  on 
occasion  of  Vivian  introducing  his  own  tutor  to  him,  as  w  illing 
to  undertake  the  education  of  his  son  and  heir ;  on  which  hig 
Lordship  is  pleased  to  observe — 

"  Mr  Russell  will,  I  am  perfectly  persuaded,  make  Lidhurst  e- 
very  thing  we  can  desire  ;  an  honour  to  his  country ;  an  ornament 
to  his  family.  It  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  man  is  but  a  bundle 
of  habits;  and  it  *s  my  maxim,  that  education  is  second  nutwre—^ first, 
indeed,  in  many  cases.  For,  except  that  I  am  staggered  about  ori- 
ginal genius,  I  own  I  conceive,  with  Hartley,  t'nat  early  impressions 
and  associations  are  all  in  all :  his  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  are 
quite  satisfactory.  But  what  I  particularly  wish  for  Lidhurst,  Sir, 
is,  that  he  should  be  trained  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  statesman. 
Pvir  Vivian,  I  presume,  you  mean  to  follow  up  public  business,  and 
no  doubt  will  make  a  figure.  So  1  prophecy — and  I  am  used  to 
tliese  things.  And  from  Lidhurst,  too,  under  similar  tuition,  I  may 
urith  reason  expect  miracles — 'hope  to  hear  him  thundering  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a  few  years — 'confess  'am  not  quite  so  im- 
patient to  have  the  young  dog  in  the  house  of  incurables ;  for  you 
know  he  could  not  be  there  without  being  in  my  shoes,  which  I 

hav-  not   done  with  yet — ha!  ha!   ha! ^Each   in  his  turn,  my 

boy  1 — In  the  mean  time,  Lady  Mary,  shall  we  join  the  ladies  yon- 
der, on  the  terrace.  Lady  Glistonbury  walks  so  slow,  that  she  will 
be  seven  hours  in  coming  to  us,  so  we  had  best  go  to  her  lady- 
ship. -If  the  mountain  won't  go  to  Mahomet,  you  know  of  course 
what  follows.  " 

'  On  their  way  to  the  terrace,  Lord  Glistonbury  continued  t© 
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give  his  ideas  on  education ;  sometimes  appealing  to  Mr  Russell, 
sometimes  happy  to  catch  the  eye  of  Lady  Mary. 

"  Now,  my  idea  for  Lidhurst  is  simply  this :  —  that  he  should  know 
every  thing  that  is  in  all  the  best  books  in  the  library,  but  yet  that 
he  should  be  the  farthest  possible  from  a  book-worm — that  he  should 
never,  except  in  a  set  speech  in  the  House,  have  the  air  of  having 
opened  a  book  in  his  life — mother  wit  for  me  ! — in  most  cases— and 
that  easy  style  of  originality,  which  shows  the  true  gentleman. — As 

to  morals Lidhurst,  walk  on  my  boy as  to  morals,  I  confess 

I  couldn't  bear  to  see  any  tiling  of  the  Joseph  Surface  about  him. 
A  youth  of  spirit  must,  you  know,  Mr  Vivian excuse  me,  Lady- 
Mary,  this  is  an  aside be  something  of  a  latitudinarian  to  keep  in 

the  fashion — not  that  I  mean  to  say  so  exactly  to  Lidhurst — No, 
110 ! — on  the  contrary,  Mr  Russell,  it  is  our  cue,  as  well  as  this  re^ 
verend  gentleman's,  "  looking  back  at  the  chaplain,  who  bowed  as- 
sent before  he  knew  to  what — "  it  is  our  cue,  as  well  as  this  re- 
verend gentleman's,  to  preach  prudence,  and  temperance,  and  all 
the  cardinal  virtues.  "     IV.  p.  41 — 4<. 

This  is  enough  for  Lord  Glistonbury ; — though  we  must  say 
for  him  that  he  is  equally  entertaining  throughout  the  volume. 
Tlie  character  of  Wharton  is  not  altogether  so  original ;  but 
it  is  supported  with  no  less  talent  and  spirit.  This  is  a  design- 
ing profligate,  who,  by  the  help  of  great  gayety,  wit,  and 
licentious  talk,  contrives  to  pass  for  nothing  worse  than  a  care- 
less rash  fellow,  with  a  great  deal  of  generosity  and  genius  at 
the  bottom.  It  was  his  object  to  detach  Vivian  from  his  ho- 
nourable attachment  to  Miss  Sidney,  and  to  model  him  into  a 
supporter  of  his  own  flexible  pohtics.  We  take  the  following 
at  random,  as  specimens  of  his  mode  of  attack.  One  morning 
when  he  called,  he  found  Vivian  writing. 

**  Poetry  1 "  exclaimed  he,  "  carelessly  looking  at  what  he  had  been 
'*  writing ;  Poetry,  I  protest ! — Aye,  I  know  this  poor  fellow's  in  love; 
and  every  man  who  is  in  love  is  a  poet,  *  with  a  woful  ditt}'^  to  his  mis- 
tress's eyebrow.  *  Pray,  what  colour  may  miss  Sidney's  eyebrows 
l)e  ? — she  is  really  a  pretty  girl — I  think  I  remember  seeing  her  at 
some  races — Why  does  she  never  come  to  town  ? — But  of  course  she 
is  not  to  blame  for  that,  but  her  fortune,  I  suppose — Marrying  a 
girl  without  a  fortune  is  a  serious  thing  in  these  expensive  days  ;  but 
you  have  fortune  enough  for  both  yourself  and  your  wife,  so  you  may 
do  as  you  please.  Well,  I  thank  God  I  have  no  fortune  ! —  If  I  had 
been  a  young  man  of  fortune,  I  should  have  been  the  most  unhappy 
rascal  upon  Earth,  for  I  should  never  have  married — I  should  have  al- 
ways suspected,  that  every  woman  liked  me  for  my  wealth — I  should 
have  had  no  pleasure  jn  the  smiles  of  an  angel — angels,  or  their 
ynothers,  are  so  venal  now-a-days,  and  so  fond  of  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world  I ** 
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**  I  hope,  "  said  Vivian,  laughing,  "  you  don't  include  the  whole 
sex  in  your  satire  ?  '* 

**  No — there  are  exceptions — and  every  man  has  his  angel  of  an 
exception,  as  every  woman  has  her  star  : — it  is  well  for  weak  women 
when  these  stars  of  theirs  don't  lead  them  astray  ;  and  well  for  weak 
men,  when  these  angel  exceptions,  before  marriage,  don't  turn  out 
very  women  or  devils  afterwards.  But  why  do  I  say  all  this  ? — ^be- 
<:ause  I  am  a  suspicious  scoimdrel — I  know,  and  can't  help  it.  If  j 
other  fellows  of  my  standing,  in  this  wicked  world,  would  but  speak 
the  truth,  however,  they  would  show  as  much  suspicion,  and  more 
than  I  do.  Bad  as  I  am,  and  such  as  I  am,  you  see,  and  have  th& 
whole  of  me — nobody  can  say  Wharton's  a  hypocrite,  that's  some 
comfort. — But,  seriously,  Vivian,  I  don't  mean  to  laugh  at  love  and 
angels — I  can  just  remember  the  time  when  I  felt  all  your  sort  of  ro- 
mance— but  that  is  in  the  preterpluperfect  tens^  with  me — complete- 
ly past — ambition  is  no  bad  cure  for  love — f  singing  J  *  jlmbit'ton,  /■ 
said^  will  soon  cure  me  of  love  ;  ' — and  so  it  did — My  head  is,  at  this 
present  moment,  so  full  of  this  new  bill  that  we  are  bringing  into 
parliament,  that  Cupid  might  empty  his  quiver  upon  me  in  vain.  "— 
p.  92—94. 

At  another  time,  talking  with  affected  openness  of  his  political 
,  principles, 

"  I  know  "  said  he  **  how  to  make  use  of  a  fine  word,  and  to  round 
a  fine  sentence,  as  well  as  the  best  of  you  ;  but  v/hat  a  simpleton  must 
lie  be,  who  is  cheated  by  his  own  sophistry  ! — An  artist,  an  enthu- 
siastic artist,  who  is  generally  half  a  madman,  might  fall  in  love  with 
the  statue  of  his  own  making  ;  but  you  never  heard  of  a  coiner,  did 
you,  who  was  cheated  by  his  ov/n  bad  shilling  ?  Patriotism  and 
loyalty  are  counterfeit  coin  ;  I  can't  be  taken  in  by  tliem  at  my  time' 
of  day."     p.  98. 


We  can  afford  no  more  extracts  from  Vivian;  and  shall  be  c- 
qnaUy  sparing  as  to  the  second  tale,  entitled  '  Emilie  de  Cou- 
langes. '  Though  this  is  the  name  of  the  tale,  it  is  not  tliat 
of  the  proper  heroine.  She  is  a  Mrs  Somers, — an  English  lady 
of  large  fortune  and  great  generosity,  who  receives  Emilie  and 
the  Comtesse  her  mother  into  her  family  when  they  are  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  by  the  events  of  the  revolution :  and  the 
story  is  meant  to  illustrate,  in  her  person,  the  terrible  havoc 
•which  an  irritable  temper  and  disordered  sensibility  can  make 
in  the  happiness  even  of  the  most  generous  and  affectionate 
character,  and  to  show  how  the  most  extensive  obligations  may 
be  more  than  cancelled  by  the  daily  recurrence  of  fantastic  sus- 
picions, sentimental  quarrels,  and  imaginary  offences.  Mrs 
Somers  makes  great  efforts,  and  even  great  sacrifices,  for  the 
comfort  and  accommodation  of  her  p^otegces ;  but  then  she  is 
perpetually  dispovering  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  aware  oi 
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her  generosity — or  that  they  overact  the  farce  of  gratitude — or 
that  they  do  not  treat  her  with  confidence — or  that  they  wish 
to  seduce  her  friends  from  her — or,  lastly,  that  they  mistake 
her  sensibility  and  delicacy  of  affection  for  selfishness  and  bad 
temper.  The  character  of  Emilie  herself  is  so  gentle  and  af- 
fectionate, as  scarcely  to  have  afforded  any  food  for  Mrs  So- 
mcrs^s  distemper ;  but  then  she  has  an  ardent  affection  for  her 
mother;  and  Madame  la  Comtessc^  to  say  the  truth,  is  abund- 
antly provoking.  That  character  is  admirably  drawn  ;  and  i» 
perhaps  the  best  delineation  that  is  to  be  met  with,  in  English, 
of  a  common-place  Parisian  fine  lady.  Without  reflection  or 
concern  for  any  thing  but  her  own  accommodation,  and  the 
iienseances  of  her  situation,  she  goes  on,  utterly  regardless  of 
Mrs  Somers's  fine  feelings  or  disturbed  sensibility;  and  daily 
makes  a  thousand  observations  as  to  the  superiority  of  French 
manners,  and  fashions,  and  furniture,  without  being  the  least 
aware  that  her  hostess  construes  them  all  into  ungrateful  com- 
plaints of  her  want  of  accommodation.  When  tne  ill  humour 
excited  by  these  proceedings  becomes  too  apparent  to  be  mis- 
taken, she  looks  upon  it  not  with  pain  and  confusion,  but 
with  astonishment  and  curiosity.     *  Mrs  Somers  then  appeared 

*  to  her  merely  as  an  English  oddity,  or  a  lusus  naturae ;  and 

*  she  alternately  asked  Emilie  to  account  for  those  strange  ap- 

*  pearances,  or  shrugged  up  her  shoulders,  and  submitted 
«  to  the  impossibility  of  a  Frenchwoman  ever  comprehending 

*  such  extravagances. '  One  little  scene  will  show  both  these 
characters  in  their  true  light.  Mrs  Somers  came  in  to  com- 
municate to  Emilie  a  magnanimous  project  she  had  formed  of 
negotiating  a  marriage  for  her  with  her  own  son  ;  and  unlucki- 
ly found  a  M.  Brisac  reading  the  newspaper  to  her  and  her 
mother. 

*  M.  de  Brisac  read,  in  what  this  lady  called  his  unemphatic 
French  tone,  paragraph  after  paragraph,  and  column  after  column, 
whilst  her  anxiety  to  have  him  go,  every  moment  increased.  She 
moulded  her  son's  letter  into  all  manner  of  shapes,  as  she  sat  in 
penance.  To  complete  her  misfortunes,  something  in  the  paper 
put  Madame  de  Coulanges  in  raind  of  former  times ;  and  she  began 
81  long  history  of  the  destruction  of  some  fine  old  tapestrj'^  hangings 
m  the  Chateau  de  Coulanges,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution : 
This  led  to  endless  melancholy  reflections  ;  and  at  length  tears  be- 
gan to  flow  from  the  fine  eyes  of  the  Countess. 

*  Ju^t  at  this  instant,  a  butterfly  flew  into  the  room,  and  passed 
by  Madamp  de  Coulanges,  who  was  sitting  near  the  open  window — 
**  O  !  the  beautiful  butterfly !  "  cried  she,  starting  up  to  catch  it — 
**  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  charming  creature ! — Catch  it,  M.  de 
Brisac  1— Catch  it,  Enwtlie  !— Catch  it,  Mrs  Somers  I "     Witk 
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the  tears  yet  upon  her  cheeks,  Madame  de  Coulangos  began  the 
chase,  and  M.  de  Brisac  followed,  beating  the  air  with  his  perfumed 
handkerchief;  and  the  butterfly  tluttered  round  the  table,  at  which 
Emilie  was  standing. — "  Eh!  M.  de  Brisac,  catcl)  it! — Catch  it, 
Eniilie  !  '*  repeated  her  mother — "  Catch  it,  Mrs  Soniers,  for  the 
love  of  heaven  !  ** — "  For  the  love  of  heaven  !  "  repeated  Mrs  So- 
mers,  who,  immovably  grave,  and  sullenly  indignant,  kept  aloof 
during  this  chase. — "  Ah !  pour  le  coup,  papillon,  je  te  tiens  !  *' 
cried  La  Comtesse,  and  with  eager  joy  she  covered  it  with  a  glass, 
as  it  lighted  on  the  table. 

"  INIademoiselle  de  Coulanges, "  cried  Mrs  Somers,  "  I  acknow- 
ledge, now,  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  criticism  of  Caroline  de  Licht- 
field — I  blamed  the  author  for  representing  Caroline,  at  fifteen,  or 
just  when  she  is  going  to  be  married,  as  running  after  butterflies — 
I  said,  that,  at  that  age,  it  was  too  frivolous— out  of  drawing — out 
of  nature. — But  I  should  have  said,  only,  that  it  was  out  of  English 
nature. 1  stand  corrected ** 

*  Madame  de  Coulanges  and  M.  de  Brisac  again  interchanged 
looks,  which  expressed  "  Est  il  possible !  *' — And  La  Comtesse 
then,  with  an  unusual  degree  of  deliberation  and  dignity  in  her  man- 
ner, walked  out  of  the  room; ' — and  speedily  sent  for  Emilie  to  fol- 
low her. — '  She  found  her  mother  in  no  humour  to  receive  any  a- 
pology,  even  if  it  had  been  offered  :  nothing  could  have  hurt  Ma- 
dame de  Coulanges  more,  than  the  imputation  of  being  frivolous. 

*'  Frivole  ! — Erivole  ! — moi  frivole  ! —  *'  she  repeated,  as  soon  a« 
Emilie  entered  the  room.  "  My  dear  Emilie !  I  would  not  live 
with  this  Mrs  Somers,  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  were  she  to  ofier  me 

I^itt's  diamond,  or  the  whole  mines  of  Golconda  ! Bon  Dieu  ! — 

neither  money  nor  diamonds,  after  all,  can  pay  for  the  want  of 
kindness  and  politeness  ! — '*     Vol.  V.  p.  114 — 148. 

The  English  lady  develops  her  own  character  more  minutely  ii> 
the  following  let^tei-,  addressed  to  the  o\\\y  confidential  friend  the 
ingratitude  of  human  nature  had  left  her. 

"  For  once,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  secure  of  your  sympathis;ing  in 
my  indignation — my  long  suppressed,  just,  virtuous  indignation — 
yes,  virtuous ;  for  I  do  hold  indignation  to  be  a  part  of  vir- 
tue :  it  is  the  natural,  proper  expression  of  a  warm  heart  and  a 
strong  character  against  the  cold-blooded  vices  of  meanness  and 
ingratitude.  Would  that  those,  to  whom  I  allude,  could  feel  it  as  a- 
punishmtnt! — but  no,  this  is  not  tlie  sort  of  punishment  they  are 
formed  to  feel.  Nothing  but  what  comes  home  to  their  interests — 
their  paltry  interests  !  -  their  pleasures —  their  selfish  pleasures  ! — 
their  amusements — their  frivolous  amusements!  can  touch  souls  of 
such  a  sort.  To  this  half-ibrmed  race  of  worldlings,  who  are  scarce 
endued  with  a  moral  sense,  the  generous  expression  of  indignation 
always  appears  something  incomprehensible  ridiculous  ;  or,  in  their 
language,  oiUrf  J  inoui !  With  such  beings,  therefore,  I  always  am— * 
its  niucii  as  my  nature  will  allow  me  to  h^ — upon  my  guard  ;  I  kecjr 
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within,  what  they  call,  the  bounds  of  politeness— their  dear  polite- 
ness !  What  a  system  of  dmagrce  it  is,  after  all  !  and  how  can  ho- 
nest human  nature  bear  to  be  penned  up  all  its  days  by  the  Chinese 
paling  of  ceremony,  or  that  French  filagree  work,  poliUsse  F  English 
human  nature  cannot  endure  this,  as  i/et :  and  I  am  glad  of  it — 
heartily  glad  of  it Now  to  the  point — 

"  You  guess,  that  I  am  going  to  speak  of  the  Coulanges,  Yes, 
my  dear  friend,  you  were  quite  right,  in  advising  me,  when  I  firet 
became  acquainted  with  tliem,  not  to  give  way  blindly  to  my  enthu- 
siasm— not  to  be  too  generous,  or  to  expect  too  much  gratitude 

Gratitude  !  why  should  I  ever  expect  to  meet  with  any  ?— -Where  I 
have  most  deserved,  most  hoped  for  it,  I  have  been  always  most  dis- 
appointed. My  life  has  been  a  life  of  sacrifice?— thankless  and  fruit- 
less sacrifices  ! -I  cannot  cure  myself  of  this  credulous  folly — I  did 

form  high  expectations  of  happiness,  from  the  society  and  gratitude 
©f  this  madame  and  mademoiselle  de  Coulanges ;  but  the  mother 
turns  out  to  be  a  mere  frivolous  French  cointesse,  ignorant,  vain, 
and  positive — as  all  ignorant  people  are  ;  full  of  national  prejudice*, 
which  she  supports  in  the  most  absurd  and  petulant  manner. — Possesj^- 
ed  with  the  insanity,  common  to  all  Parisians,  of  thinking  that  Paris 
is  the  whole  world,  and  that  nothing  can  be  good  taste,  or  good  sense, 
©r  good  manners,  but  what  is  ci-Ia-mode  de  Paris  ;  through  all  her 
boasted  politeness,  you  see,  even  by  her  mode  of  praising,  that  she 
has  a  most  illiberal  contempt  for  all,  who  are  not  Parisians — She  con- 
siders the  rest  of  the  world  as  barbariaii*  —  I  could  give  you  a  thou- 
sand instances  ;  but  her  conversation  is  really  so  frivolous,  that  it  is 
not  worth  reciting.  I  bore  with  it,  day  after  day,  for  several  month;?, 
with  a  patience,  for  which,  I  am  sure,  you  would  have  given  me 
credit ;  and  I  let  her  go  on  eternally  witli  absurd  observations  upon 
Shakspeare,  and  extravagant  nonsense  about  Racine.  To  avoid  dis- 
puting with  her,  I  gave  up  every  point — I  acquiesced  in  all  she  said 
— and  only  begged  to  have  peace.  Still  she  was  not  satisfied.  Yoii 
know  there  are  tempers,  which  never  can  be  contented,  do  what  you 
will,  to  try  to  please  them.  Madame  de  Coulanges  actually  quarrel- 
led with  me  for  begging  that  we  might  have  peace  ;  and  that  we 
might  talk  upon  subjects,  where  we  should  not  be  likely  to  disagreq. 
This  will  seem  to  you  incredible  ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  French  ca- 
price :  and  for  this  I  ought  to  have  been  prepared. 

"  The  daughter  has  far  too  much,  as  the  mother  has  too  little 
sensibility — Emilie  plagues  me  to  death  with  her  fine  feelings,  and 
her  sentimentality,  and  all  her  French  parade  of  affection,  and  Su- 
perfluity of  endearing  expressions,  which  mean  nothing,  and  disgust 
English  ears  :  she  is  always  fancying,  that  I  am  angry  or  displeased 
with  her  or  with  her  mother;  and  then  I  am  to  have  tears,  and  ex- 
planations, and  apologies :  she  has  not  a  mind  large  enough  to  un- 
derstand my  character;  and,  if  I  were  to  explain  to  eternil.y,  she 
would  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. — My  little  hastiness  of  temper 
she  has  not  strength  of  mind  sufliclent  to  bear  -I  see  she  is  dreadful- 
ly afraid  of  me,  and  mwe  constrained  in  my  company,  than  in  that 
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©f  any  other  person. — Not  a  visitor  comes,  however  insignificant,  but 
mademoiselle  de  Coulanges  seems  more  at  her  ease,  and  Gonversc* 
more  with  them,  than  with  me — she  talks  to  me   only  of  gratitude 
and  such  stuff.     She  is  one  of  those  feeble  persons,  who,  wantino- 
confidence  in  themselves,  are  continually  afraid  that  they  shall  not 
be  grateful  enough  ;  and  so  they  reproach  and  tonnent  themselves, 
and  refine  and  sentimentalize,  till  gratitude  becomes  burdensome,  (aW 
it  always  does  to  weak  minds),  and  the  very  idea  of  a  benefact^H 
odious.     Mademoiselle  de  Coulanges  was  originally  unwilling  to  a3P 
cept  of  any  obligation  from  me  :  she  knew  her  own  character  better 
than  I  did.     I  do  not  deny,  that  she  has  a  heart ;  but  she  has  no 
soul :   I  hope  you  understand  and  feel  the  difference.  '*      Vol.  V. 
p.  80—89.  « 

The  merit  of  the  talc  consists  in  these  characters ;  for  t}^| 
story  is  neither  very  entertaining  nor  veiT  probable.     The  scene 
of  the  butterfly  drives  the  "refugees  from  the  house  of  their  be- 
nefactress, just  as  she  is  plotting  how  to  overwhelm  them  witfl 
her  generosity,  in  forcing  her  only  son  to  marry  Emilie.     Th™ 
said  Emilie  refuses  to  rescue  her  mother  from  poor  lodgings  by 
marrying  M.  de  Brisac,  because  she  had  given  away  lier  liea 
to  a  young  stranger  who  had  delivered  them  from  their  du 
geon  in  France ; — a  reconciliation,  however,  is  at  last  effected 
and  by  a  striking  coup  dc  theatre,  Emilie  and-her  mother  disci 
vcr,  at  one  and  the  same  :^oment,  that  their  deliverer  is  the  s 
of  Mrs  Somers,  and  that  the  fortunes  of  their  house  are  restori 
Every  thing,  of  course,  is  now  in  a  fair  train  for  the  catastroph 
but  the  mother  lias  scruples  about  Mr  Somers^s  want  of  nobilit 

*  Some  conversation  passed  between  Lady  Littleton  and  Mrs  St 
mers,  about  a  dormant  title,  in  the  Somers*  fiimily,  which  might 
revived  ;  and  this  made  a  wonderful  impression  on  the  Countess, 
She  yielded,  as  she  did  every  thing  else,  with  a  good  grace. — Hii 
tory  does  not  say,  whether  she  did  or  did  not  console  M.  de  Brisac 
we  are  only  informed,  that,  immediately  after  her  daughter's  ma 
riage,  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  gave  a  splendid  ball  at  her  Hot 
de  Coulanges. — We  are  farther  assured,  that  Mrs  Somers  nev( 
quarrelled  with  Emilie,  from  the  day  of  her  marriage,  till  the  da 
of  her  death— But  this  is  incredible. '     \^ol.  V.  p.  199. 

We  come  now  to  the  last,  the  longest,  and  by  far  the  mos 
interesting  of  these  talcs.     It  is  entitled,  *  The  Absentee  ;  *  an( 
is  intended  to  expose  the  folly  and  misery  of  renouncing  the  n 
spectable  character  of  country  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  pusl 
through  intolerable  expense,  and  more  intolerable  scorn,  intc 
the  outer  circles  of  fashion  in  London.     That  the  case  may  b«^ 
sufficiently  striking.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  taken  her  example  inf' 
an  Irish  family,  of  large  fortune,  and  considerable  rank  in  the 
peerage  ;  and  has  enriclicd  her  maia  story  witli  a  greater  yarie- 
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ty  of  collateral  incidents  and  characters,  thaji  in  any  of  }  er 
other  productions. 

Lord  and  Lady  Clonbrony  are  the  absentees  ;— and  they  .nrc 
so,  because  Lady  Clonbrony  is  smitten  with  the  aniblliv)n  of 
making  a  figure  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London  ; — where 
her  very  eagerness  obstructs  her  success  ;  and  her  inward  -hame, 
and  affected  contempt  for  her  native  country,  only  make  her 
national  accent,  and  all  her  other  nationalities  more  reiuarkable. 
She  has  a  niece,  however,  a  Miss  Grace  Nugent,  who  is  full 
of  gentleness,  and  talent,  and  love  for  Ireland— and  a  son.  Lord 
Colambrc,  who,  though  educated  in  England,  has  very  much 
of  his  cousin's  propensities.  The  first  part  of  the  story  repre- 
sents the  various  mortifications  and  repulses  which  Lady  Ckjn- 
brony  encounters,  in  her  grand  attempt  to  be  very  fashionable  in 
London — the  embarrassments,  and  gradual  deck^nsion  into  low- 
company,  of  Lord  Clonbrony — the  plots  to  marry  Lord  Co- 
larabre  to  an  heiress — and  the  growth  of  his  attachment  to  Miss 
Nugent,  who  shares  his  regret  for  the  ridicule  which  his  mo- 
ther is  at  so  much  expense  to  excite,  and  his  wish  to  snatch  her 
from  a  career  at  once  so  inglorious  and  so  full  of  peril.  Partly 
to  avoid  his  mother's  importunities  about  the  heiress,  and  part- 
ly to  escape  from  the  fascinations  of  Miss  Nugent,  whose  want 
of  fortune  and  high  sense  of  duty  seem  to  forbid  all  hopes  of* 
their  union,  he  sets  out  on  a  visit  to  Ireland  ;  where  the  chief 
interest  of  the  story  begins.  There  are  here  many  admirable  de- 
hneations  of  Irish  character,  in  both  extremes  of  lifej  and  a  very 
natural  development  of  all  its  most  remarkable  featureis.  At 
first,  his  Lordship  is  very  nearly  entangled  in  the  spells  of  Lady 
Dashfort  and  her  daughter  ;  and  is  led  by  their  arts  to  form  ra- 
ther an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  countrymen.  'An  accident-* 
al  circumstance,  however,  disclosing  the  artful  and  unprincipled 
character  of  these  fliir  ladies,  he  breaks  from  hij*-  bondage, 
and  travels  incog,  to  his  father's  two  estates  of  Colambre  and 
Clonbrony  ; — the  one  flourishing  under  the  management  of  a 
conscientious  and  active  agent ;  the  other  going  to  rum  under  the 
dominion  of  an  unprincipled  oppressor.  In  both  places,  he 
sees  a  great  deal  of  the  native  politeness,  native  wit,  and  kind- 
hoartt'dness  of  the  lower  Irish ;  and  makes  an  acquahitance  at  the 
latter  with  one  groupe  of  Catholic  cottagers,  more  interesting,  and 
more  beautifully  painted  in  the  simple  colouringof  nature,  than  all 
the  Arcadians  of  pastoral  or  romance.  After  detecting  the  frauds 
and  villany  of  the  tyrannical  agent,  he  hurries  back  to  London, 
to  tell  his  story  to  his  father ;  and  arrives  just  in  time  to  hinder 
him  from  being  irretrievably  entangled  in  his  snares.  He  and  Miss 
Xugent  now  make  joint  suit  to  Lady  Clonbrony  to  retire  for  ^ 
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while  to  Ireland, — an  application  in- wliicli  tliey  are  powerfully  se- 
conded Iry  the  terrors  of  an  execution  in  tlie  liouso  j  and  at  last 
enabled  to  succeed,  by  a  solemn  promise  that  the  yellow  damask 
furniture  of  the  great  drawingroom  shall  be  burnt  on  the  very* 
day  of  their  arrival.  In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Colambre,  whose* 
wider  survey  of  the  female  world  had  finally  determined  him  toi 
seek  happiness  with  Grace  Nugent,  even  with  an  Itumble  for-j 
tune,  suflers  great  agony,  from  a  discovery  maliciously  made^ 
by  Lady  Dashfort,  of  a  stain  on  her  mother's  reputation  ;  whick' 
he  is  enabled  at  length  to  remove,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recover 
a  splendid  inheritance,  which  had  been  long  withheld  by  its 
prevalence  from  the  woman  of  his  choice.  This  last  event,  of 
course,  reconciles  all  parties  to  the  match ;  and  they  all  set  out,^ 
in  bliss  and  harmony,  to  the  paradise  regained  of  Cionbrony;— ^M  ' 
fhcir  arrival  and  reception  at  which  is  inimitably  described  in  a 
letter  from  one  of  their  postillions,  witn  which  tlie  tale  is  con- 
cluded. 

In  this  very  brief  abstract,  we  have  left  out  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  the  characters  and  occurrences,  from  the  variety  and 
profusion  of  which  the  story  derives  its  principal  attraction  ;  and 
have  only  attempted  indeed  to  give  such  a  general  notice  of 
the  relations  and  proceedings  of  the  cliief  agents,  as  to  render 
the  few  extracts  we  propose  to  m^ake  intelligible.  The  contri- 
vance of  the  story  indeed  i&  so  good,  and  the  different  parta^B 
of  it  so  concisely  represented,  that  we  could  not  give  an  ade-^H 
quate  epitome  of  it  in  much  less  compass  than  the  original. 
We  can  venture  on  nothing,  therefore,  but  a  few  detached  spe- 
cimens. For  the  sake  of  our  fashionable  readers,  we  may  give 
the  first  place  to  Lady  Dashfort,  an  English  lady  of  very  high 
ton,  whom  Lord  Colambre  encountered  in  Dublin. 

*  She  in  general  affected  to  be  ill-bred  and  inattentive  to  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  others  ;  careless  whom  she  offended  by  her  wit, 
or  by  her  decided  tone.  There  are  some  persons  in  so  high  a  region 
of  fashion,  that  they  imagine  themselves  above  the  thunder  of  vulgar 
censure.  Lady  Dashfort  felt  herself  in  this  exalted  situation,  and 
fancied  she  might  *'  hear  the  innocuous  thunder  roll  below.  **  Her 
rank  was  so  high,  that  none  could  dare  to  call  her  vulgar ;  what 
would  have  been  gross  in  any  one  of  meaner  note,  in  her  was  freedom, 
or  originality,  or  lady  Dashfort's  way.  It  was  lady  Dashfort*s  plea- 
sure and  pride  to  show  her  power  in  perverting  the  public  taste. 
She  often  said  to  those  Enclish  companions  with  whom  she  was  in- 
timate, **  Now  see  what  follies  I  can  lead  those  fools  into.  Hear 
the  nonsense  I  can  make  them  repeat  as  wit.  "  Upon  some  occa- 
sion one  of  her  friends  ventured  to  fear  that  something  she  had  said 
Was  too  strong.  "  Too  strong,  was  it  ?  Well,  I  hke  to  be  strong — 
wo  be  to  the  weak.  "     On  another  occasion  she  was  told,  that  cer*- 
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tain  visitors  had  seen  her  ladyship  yawning.  "  Yawn,  did  I  ?— I  am 
glad  of  it — the  yawn  sent  them  away,  or  I  should  have  snored ; — rude, 
was  I  ?  they  won't  complain.  To  say,  1  was  rude  to  them,  would 
be  to  say,  that  I  did  not  thiilk  it  worth  my  ^vhile  to  be  otherwise. 
Barbarians !  are  not  we  the  civilized  English,  come  to  teach  them 
manners  and  fashions  ?  Whoever  does  not  conform,  and  swear  al- 
legiance too,  we  shall  keep  out  of  the  English  pale.  "  Vol.  VI, 
p.  50,  51. 

Having  fixed  upon  Colambre  as  a  husband  for  her  daughter, 
she  resolved  to  take  him  with  her  into  the  country,  for  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  rivetting  his  chains,  and  disgusting  him  with  his 
native  land  ;  and  so  she  addresses  him — 

"  My  Lord,  I  think  you  told  me,  or  my  own  sagacity  discovered, 
that  you  want  to  see  something  of  Ireland,  and  that  you  don't  in- 
tend, like  most  travellers,  to  turn  round,  see  nothing,  and  go  home 
content.  "  Lord  Colambre  assured  her  ladyship  that  she  had  judg- 
ed him  rightly,  for,  that  nothing  would  content  him  but  seeing  all 
that  was  possible  to  be  seen  of  his  native  country.  It  was  for  this 
special  purpose  he  came  to  Ireland.  "  Ah  ! — well — very  good  pur- 
jpose — can't  be  better ;  but  now,  how  to  accomplish  it.  You  know 
the  Portuguese  proverb  says,  '  you  go  to  Hell  for  the  good  things 
you  intend  to  do,  and  to  Heaven,  for  those  you  do. ' — Now  let  us 
see  what  you  will  do. — Dublin,  I  suppose,  you've  seen  enough  of  by 
this  time — through  and  through — round  and  round — this  makes  me 
first  giddy  and  then  sick.  Let  me  show  you  the  country — not  the 
face  of  it,  but  the  body  of  it — the  people. — Not  Castle  this,  or  New- 
town that,  but  their  inhabitants. — I  know  them,  I  have  the  key,  or 
the  picklock,  to  their  minds.  An  Irishman  is  as  different  an  animal, 
on  his  guard,  and  off  his  guard,  as  a  miss  in  school,  from  a  miss  out 

of  school. ~  A  fine  country  for  game  I'll  show  you;  and,  if  you 

are  a  good  marksman,  you  may  have  plenty  of  shots  *'  at  folly  as  it 
flies. " 

'  Lord  Colambre  smiled.  "  As  to  Isabel,  "  pursued  her  lady- 
ship, "  I  shall  put  her  in  charge  of  Heathcock,  who  is  going  with 
us-— She  won't  thank  me  for  that,  but  you  will — Nay,  no  fibs,  man  ; 
you  know,  I  know,  as  who  does  not  that  has  seen  the  world,  that 
though  a  pretty  woman  is  a  mighty  pretty  thing,  yet  she  is  confound- 
edly in  one's  way,  when  any  thing  else  is  to  be  seen,  heard, — or  un- 
derstood. "  Lord  Colambre  seemed  much  tempted  to  accept  the 
invitation ;  but  he  hesitated,  because,  as  he  said,  her  ladyship  might 
be  going  to  pay  visits  where  he  was  not  acquainted. 

"  Bless  you ! — don't  let  that  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
your  tender  conscience.  I  am  going  to  Kilipatrickstown,  where 
you'll  be  as  welcome  as  light. — You  know  them,  they  know  you,  at 
least  you  shall  have  a  proper  letter  of  invitation  from  my  lord  and 
my  lady  Killpatrick,  and  all  that.  And  as  to  the  rest,  you  know  a 
young  man  is  always  welcome  every  where — a  young  nobleman  kindly 
M  t^lcome, — I  won't  sav  such  a,  young  man,  and  such  a  young  nobl^- 
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man,  for  that  might  put  you  to  your  bows,  or  your  blushes — but 
bilitas  by  itself,  nobility  is  enough  in  all  parties,  in  all  families,  wh 
there  are  girls,  and  of  course  balls,  as  there  are  always  at  Killp) 
trickstown. — Don't  be  alarmed ;    you  shall  not  be  forced  to  danci 
or  asked  to  marry.     Pll  be  your  security.     You  shall  be  at  full 
berty,  and  it  is  a  house  where  you  can  just  do  what  you  will. — I 
deed,  I  go  to  no  others.     These  Killpatricks  are  the  best  creatun 
in  the  world ;   they  think  nothing  good  or  grand  enough  for  m 
If  I'd  let  them,  they  would  lay  down  cloth  of  gold  over  their  bog» 
for  me,   to  walk  upon. —Good  hearted  beings!  "   added  lady  Dash- 
fort,  marking  a  cloud  gathering  on  lord  Colambre's  countenance. 
**  I  laugh  at  them,  because  I  love  them.     I  could  not  love  ai 
thing  I  might  not  laugh  at — your  lordship  excepted. — So  you 
come — that's  settled.  " 

*  And  so  it  was  settled.  Our  hero  went  to  Killpatrickstown 
"  Every  thing  here  sumptuous  and  wnfinished,  you  see,  "  s 
lady  Dashfort  to  lord  Colambre,  the  day  after  their  arrival 
begun  as  if  the  projectors  thought  they  had  the  command  of  the 
mines  of  Peru ;  and  ended  as  if  the  possessors  had  not  sixpence ; 
des crrangemens  poxisatoires,  temporary  expedients^;  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, make'Shifls. — Luxuries,  enough  for  an  English  prmce  of  the 
blood.  Comforts,  not  enough  for  an  English  woman.— And  you 
may  be  sure  that  great  repairs  and  alterations  have  gone  on  to  fit 
this  house  for  our  reception,  and  for  our  English  eyes ! — Poor  peo- 
ple ! — English  visitors,  in  this  point  of  view,  are  horribly  expensive 
to  the  Irish.  Did  you  ever  hear  that,  in  the  last  century,  or  in  the 
century  before  the  last,  to  put  my  story  far  enough  back,  so  that  it 
shall  not  touch  any  body  living;   when  a  certain  English  nobleman, 

lord  Blank  A ,  sent  to  let  his  Irish  friend,  lord  Blank  B , 

know  that  he  and  all  his  train  were  coming  over  to  pay  him  a  visit ; 
the  Irish  nobleman.  Blank  B — ,  knowing  the  deplorable  condition 
of  his  castle,  sat  down  fairly  to  calculate,  whether  it  would  cost 
him  most  to  put  the  building  in  good  and  sufficient  repair,  fit  to  re- 
ceive these  English  visitors,  or  to  burn  it  to  the  ground. — He  found 
the  balance  to  be  in  favour  of  burning,  which  was  wisely  accom- 
plished next  day.  Perhaps  Killpatrick  would  have  done  well  to  fol- 
low this  example.  Resolve  me  which  is  worst ;  to  be  burnt  out  of 
house  and  home,  or  to  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home.  In  this 
house,  above  and  below  stairs,  including  first  and  second  table, 
housekeeper's  room,  lady*s  maids'  room,  butler's  room,  and  gentle- 
man's, one  hundred  and  four  people  sit  down  to  dinner  every  da}?-, 
as  Petito  informs  me,  beside  kitchen  boys,  and  what  they  call  char- 
women  ;  who  never  sit  down,  but  who  do  not  eat  or  'waste  tlie  less 
for  that ;  and  retainers,  and  friends  ;  friends  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
generation,  who  '*  must  get  their  bit  and  their  sup  ;  "  for, — "  sure, 
its  only  Biddy,  "  they  say ; — continued  Lady  Dashtbrt,  imitating 
their  Irish  brogue, — And,  "  sure,  'tis  nothing  at  all,  out  of  all  hi^ 
liOROur,  my  Lord,  has* — How  could  be  fed  it !— Long  life  to  hiiv 
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— He's  not  tliat  way  :  not  a  couple  in  all  Ireland,  and  that's  saying 
a  great  dale,  looks  less  after  their  own,  nor  is  more  off-handeder,  or 
open-h.*!irteder,  or  greater  open-house-keepers,  «or  my  lord  and  my 
lady  Killpatrick.  "  Now,  there's  encouragement  for  a  lord  and  a 
lady  to  ruin  themselves.  ' 

"  But  it  is  shameful  to  laugh  at  these  people,  indeed,  lady  Dash- 
fort,  in  their  own  house — these  hospitable  people,  who  are  entertain- 
ing us.  " — "  Entertaining  us  !  true  ;  and  if  we  are  entertained^  how 
can  we  help  laughing  ?  "     p.  55-63. 

We  add  the  following,  as  a  curious  trait  in  the  constitution 
of  Irish  society. 

*  In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Killpatrickstown,  Lady  Dashfort  said, 
there  were  several  squireens,  or  little  squires  ;  a  race  of  men  who 
have  succeeded  to  the  bucheens,  described  by  Young  and  Crumpe. 
Squireens  are  persons  who,  with  good  long  leases,  or  valuable  farms, 
possess  incomes  from  three  to  eight  hundred  a  year ;  who  keep  a 
pack  of  hounds  ;  take  out  a  commission  of  the  peace,  sometimes  be- 
fore they  can  spell  (as  her  ladyship  said),  and  almost  always  before 
they  know  any  thing  of  law  or  justice !  Busy  and  loud  about  small 
matters  ;  jobbers  at  assizes  ;  combining  with  one  another,  and  trying, 
upon  every  occasion,  public  or  private,  to  push  themselves  forward, 
to  the  annoyance  of  their  superiors,  and  the  terror  of  those  below 
them.  '     VL  67,  68. 

We  pass  now  to  a  different  class  of  society  ;  but  not  less  cha- 
racteristic of  the  country  than  that  we  have  been  considernig — 
we  mean  the  fine  ladies  of  the  plebeian  order,  who  daiih  more 
extravagantly  it  seems  in  Dubhn,  than  any  other  place  in  this 
free  and  commercial  empire.  Lord  Colambre  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  form  an  acquaintance  with  one  of  these,  the  spouse  of  a 
rich  grocer,  who  invited  him  to  dine  with  her  at  her  villa,  on  his 
Wiiy  back  from  the  county  of  Wicklow.  The  description,  though 
of  a  different  character  from  most  of  Miss  Edgewortlrs  deline- 
ations, is  so  picturesque  and  hvely,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking 
it  must  have  been  taken  from  the  life.  We  are  tempted  to  give 
it  at  full  length. 

*  The  invitation  was  verbally  made,  and  verbally  accepted ;  but  the 
lady  afterwards  thought  it  necessary  to  send  a  written  invitation  in 
^ue  form,  and  the  note  she  sent  directed  to  the  most  right  honourable 
tlie  lord  viscount  Colambre.  On  opening  it  he  perceived,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  intended  for  him.  It  ran  as  follows  :  "  My  dear 
Juliana  O'Leary, — I  have  got  a  promise  from  Colambre,  that  he 
will  be  with  us  at  Tusculum  on  Friday  the  20th,  in  his  way  from  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  for  the  collation  I  mentioned  ;  and  expect  a 
large  party  of  officers,  so  pray  come  early,  with  your  house,  or  as 
many  as  the  jaunting-car  can  bring.  And  pray  my  dear  be  elegant, 
You  need  not  let  it  transpire  to  Mrs  O'G— — ,  but  make  my  apolo- 
gies to  Miss  O'G ,  if  ghe  says  any  thing,  and  tell  her  I'm  quite 
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concerned  I  can't  ask  her,  for  that  day  ;  because,  tell  her,  Pn 
crowded,  and  am  to  have  none  that  day  but  real  quality. 

"  Yours  ever  and  ever, 

**  Anastasia  Raffarty. " 
"  P.  S.  And  I  hope  to  make  the  gentlemen  stop  the  nij^ht  witf 
me  ;  so  will  not  have  beds.     Excuse  haste  ;  and  compliments.  Sec. 

*  After  a  charming  tour  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  the  beau- 
ty of  the  natural  scenery,  and  the  taste  with  which  those  natural  beau- 
ties had  been  cultivated,  far  surpassed  the  sanguine  expectations  lord 
Colambre  had  formed,  his  lordship  and  his  companions  arrived  at 
Tusculum ;  where  he  found  Mrs  Raffart}'^,  and  Miss  Juliana  O'Leary, 
— very  elegant, — with  a  large  party  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Bray  assembled  in  a  drawing-room,  fine  w^th  bad  pictures  and  gaudy 
gilding  ;  the  windows  were  all  shut,  and  the  company  vrere  playing 
cards  with  all  their  might.  This  was  the  fashion  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  compliment  to  lord  Colambre  and  tlie  officers,  the  ladies 
left  the  card-tables ;  and  Mrs  Raffarty,  observing  that  liis  lordship 
seemed  jo/irfirt/ to  walking,  took  him  out,  as  she  said,  "  to  do  the 
honours  of  nature  and  art.  "     p.  18 — 20. 

*  The  dinner  had  two  great  faults — profusion  and  pretension. 
There  was,  in  fact,  ten  times  more  on  the  table  than  was  necessary ; 
and  the  entertainment  was  far  above  the  circumstances  of  the  person 
by  whom  it  was  given  :  for  instance,  the  dish  of  fish  at  the  head  of 
the  table  had  been  brought  across  the  island  from  Sligo,  and  had 
cost  five  guineas  ;  as  the  lady  of  the  house  failed  not  to  make  known. 
But,  after  all,  things  were  not  of  a  piece  :  there  was  a  disparity  be- 
tween the  entertainment  and  the  attendants ;  there  was  no  propor- 
tion or  fitness  of  things.  A  painful  endeavour  at  what  could  not  be; 
attained,  and  a  toiling  in  vain  to  conceal  and  repair  deficiencies  and 
blunders.  Had  the  mistress  of  the  house  been  quiet ;  had  she,  as 
Mrs  Broadhurst  would  say,  but  let  things  alone,  let  things  take  their 
course  ;  all  would  have  passed  off  with  well-bred  people  :  but  she  was 
incessantly  apologizing,  and  fussing  and  fretting  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, and  directing  and  calling  to  her  servants — striving  to  make 
a  butler  who  was  deaf,  and  a  boy  who  was  hair-brained,  do  tlie  business 
of  five  accomplished  footmen  of  parts  and  figure.  The  mistress 
of  the  house, called  for  "  plates,  clean  plates! — hot  plates!" — 
But  none  did  come  when  she  did  call  for  them.  Mrs  Raffarty 
called  *'  Larry  !  Larry  !  My  lord's  plate,  there  !— James  !  bread, 
to  captain  Bowles  ! — James  !  port  wine,  to  the  major. — James  ! 
James  Kenny !  James !  '*  And  panting  James  toiled  after  her  in 
vain.  At  length  one  course  was  fairly  got  through,  and  after  a 
torturing  hidf-hour,  the  second  course  appeared,  and  James  Kenny 
was  intent  upon  one  thing,  and  Larry  upon  another,  so  that  the 
wine  sauce  for  the  hare  was  spilt  by  their  collision  ;  but  what  was 
worse,  there  seemed  little  chance  that  the  whole  of  this  second 
course  should  ever  be  placed  altogether  rightly  upon  the  table. 
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Mrs  Raffarty  cleared  her  throat,  and  nodded,  and  pointed,  and  sigh- 
ed, and  set  Larry  after  Kenny,  and  Kenny  after  Larry  ;  for  what 
one  did,  the  other  undid  ;  and  at  last,  the  lady's  anger  kindled,  and 
she  spoke. — **  Kenny  !  James  Kenny,  set  the  sea-cale  at  this  cor- 
ner, and  put  down  the  grass  cross-corners ;  and  match  your  maca- 
roni yonder  with  ihem  puddens,  set — Ogh  !  James !  the  pyramid  in 
the  middle  can't  ye.  "  The  pyramid  in  changing  places  was  over- 
turned. Then  it  was,  that  the  mistress  of  the  feast,  falHng  back  in 
her  seat,  and  lifting  up  her  hands  and  'eyes  in  despair,  ejaculated  : 
**  Oh,  James  !  James  ! " — The  pyramid  was  raised  by  the  assistance 
of  the  military  engineers,  and  stood  trembling  again  on  its  base ; 
"but  the  lady's  temper  could  not  be  so  easily  restored  to  its  equili- 
brium. '  p.  25—28. 

We  hurry  forward  now  to  the  cottage  scene  at  Clonbrony ; 
which  has  made  us  aliiiofet  equally  in  love  with  the  Irish,  and 
witli  the  writer  who  has  painted  tiieni  with  such  truth,  pathos, 
and  simplicity.  An  ingenious  and  good  naturcd  postboy  over- 
turns his  Lorddiip  in  the  night,  a  few  miles  from  Clonbrony ; 
and  til  en  says, 

"  If  your  honour  will  lend  me  your  hand  till  I  pull  you  up  the 
back  of  the  ditch,  the  horses  will  stand  whrle  we  go.  I'll  lind  you 
as  pretty  a  lodging  for  the  night,  with  a  widow  of  a  brother  of  my 
shister's  husband  that  was,  as  ever  you  slept  in  your  life ;  for  old 
Nick  or  St  Dennis  has  not  found  'em  out  yet ;  and  your  honour 
will  be,  no  compare,  snugger  than  the  inn  at  Clonbrony,  wiiich  has 
no  roof,  the  devil  a  stick.  But  where  will  I  get  your  honour's  hand  ; 
for  it's  coming  on  so  dark,  I  can't  see  rightly. — There,  you're  up 
now  safe.  Yonder  candle's  the  house.  "  "  Go  and  ask  whether  they 
can  give  us  a  night's  lodging.  "  ^*  Is  it  ask  ?  When  I  see  the  light ! 
— Sure  they'd  be  proud  to  give  the  traveller  all  the  beds  in  the 
house,  let  alone  one.  Take  care  of  the  potato  farrows,  that's  all, 
and  follow  me  straight.  I'll  go  on  to  meet  the  dog,  who  knows  mc 
and  might  be  sh*ange  to  your  honour.  " 

"  Kindly  welcome, "  were  the  first  words  lord  Colambre  lieard 
when  he  approached  the  cottage ;  and  "  kindly  welcome  "  was  in 
the  sound  of  the  voice  and  in  the  countenance  of  the  old  woman,  who 
came  out  shading  her  rush-candle  from  the  wind,  and  holding  it  so 
as  to  light  the  path.  When  he  entered  the  cottage,  he  saw  a  cheer- 
ful fire  and  a  neat  pretty  young  woman  making  it  blaze  :  she  curt- 
sied, put  her  spinning  wheel  out  of  the  way,  set  a  stool  by  the  fire 
for  the  stranger  ;  and  repeating  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  "  Kind- 
ly welcome,  sir,  ^'  retired.  "  Put  down  some  eggs,  dear,  there's 
plenty  in  the  bowl,  "  said  the  old  woman,  calling  to  her  ;  "  I'll  do 
the  bacon.  Was  not  we  lucky  to  be  up  ? — The  boy's  gone  to  bed, 
but  waken  him,  "  said  she,  turning  to  the  postillion  ;  "  and  he'lj 
help  you  with  the  chay,  and  put  your  horses  in  the  bier  for  the 
c-igM, " 
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*  No  :  Larry  chose  to  go  on  to  Clonbrony  with  the  horses,  that  ho 
Tnight  get  the  chaise  nientted  betimes  for  his  honour.  The  table  was 
set;  clean  trenchers,  hot  potatoes,  milk,  eggs,  bacon,  and  "  kindly 
Welcome  to  all."  **  Set  the  salt,  dear;  and  the  butter,  love  ; 
Where's  your  head,  Grace,  dear  ?  "  "  Grace !  "  repeated  lord  Co- 
larnbre,  Jookini>;  up;  and  to  apologise  for  his  involuntary  exclamation 
lie  added,  "  Is  Grace  a  common  name  in  Ireland  ?  "  "I  can't  say, 
plase  your  honour,  .but  it  was  give  her  by  lady  Clonbrony,  from  a 
niece  of  her  own  that  was.  her  foster-sister,  God  bless  her ;  and  a 
very  kind  lady  she  was  to  us  and  to  all  when  she  was  living  in  it ; 
but  tliose  times  are  gone  past, "  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  sigh. 
The  young  woman  sighed  too  ;  and  sitting  down  by  the  fire,  began 
to  count  the  notches  in  a  little  bit  of  stick,  which  she  held  in  her 
}iand  ;  and  after  she  had  counted  them,  yig^ed  again.  "  But  don't 
|be  sighing,  Grace,  now,  "  said  the  old  woman  ;  "  sighs  is  bad  sauce 
for  the  traveller's  supper  ;  and  we  vron't  be  troubling  him  with' 
more,"  added  she,  turning  to  lord  Colambre,  with  a  smile — "Is 
your  egg  done  to  your  liking  ?  "  "  Perfectly,  thank  you.  "  "  Then 
I  wish  it  was  a  chicken  for  your  sake,  which  it  should  have  been,  ^ 
and  roast  too,  had  we  time.  I  wish  I  could  see  you  eat  another  ™| 
egg,  "  "  No  more,  thank  you,  my  good  lady  ;  I  never  ate  a  better^™ 
eupper,  nor  received  a  more  hospitable  welcome.  "  "  O,  the  wel- 
come is  all  we  have  to  ofter."  ^ 

"  May  I  ask  what  that  is  ?  "  said  lord  Colambre,  looking  at  thq 
tiotched  stick,  w-^hich  the  young  woman  held  in  her  hand,  and  on ^K 
■which  her  eyes  were  still  fixed.  "  It's  a  ialli/^  plase  your  honour..^| 
— 0,  you're  a  foreigner — It's  the  way  the  labourers  keep  the  ac- 
count of  the  day's  work  with  the  overseer.  And  there's  been 
a  mistake,  and  is  a  dispute  here  between  our  boy  and  the  over- 
seer;  and  she  was  counting  the  boy's  tally,  that's  in  bed,  tire4, 
for  in  troth  he's  over- worked.  "  "  Would  you  want  anything 
more  from  me,  mother, "  said  the  girl,  rising  and  turning  her  head 
away.  "  No,  child  ;  get  away,  for  your  heart's  full  "  She  went 
instantly.  "  Is  the  boy  her  brother  ?  "  said  lord  Colambre.  "  No  : 
he's  her  bachelor,  "  said  the  old  woman,  lowering  her  voice.  "  Her 
bachelor  ?  "  "  That  is,  her  sweetheart :  for  she  is  not  my  daughter, 
though  you  heard  her  call  m^  mother.  The  boy's  my  son  ;  but  I 
am  afeard  they  must  give  it  up  ;  for  they're  too  poor,  and  the  time^ 
is  hard,  and  the  agent's  harder  than  the  times.  There's  two  of  them, 
the  under  and  the  upper;  and  they  grind  the  substance  of  one  be- 
tween them,  and  then  blow  one  away  like  chaff :  but  we'll  not  be 
talking  of  that  to  spoil  your  honour's  night's  rest.  The  room's 
ready,  and  here's  the  rush-light.  "  She  showed  him  into  a  verysmall, 
but  neat  room.  "  What  a  comfortable  looking  bed,  "  said  lord 
Colambre.  /  "  Ah,  these  red  check  curtains,  "  said  she,  letting  them 
down  ;  "  these  have  lasted  well ;  they  were  give  me  by  a  good  friend 
how  ftir  av.ay,  over  the  seas,  my  lady  Clonbrony  ;  and  made  by  the 
prettiest  liands  ever  you  see,  her  niece's,  miss  Grace  Nugent's,,  and 
4he  a  little  child  that  time  j  sweet  love  !  all  gone  \  "     The  okl^Tc- 
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man  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye,  and  lord  Colambre  did  what  he 
eould  to  appear  indifferent.  She  set  down  the  candle  and  left  the 
room  ;  lord  Colambre  went  to  bed,  but  he  lay  awake,  "  revolving: 
sweet  and  bitter  thoughts.  " 

**  The  kettle  was  on  the  fire,  tea  things  set,  every  thing  prepared 
for  her  guest,  by  the  hospitable  hostess,  wh«),  thinking  the  gentleman 
would  take  tea  to  his  breakfast,  had  sent  off  a  gossoon  by  the  Jirst 
light  to  Clonbrony,  for  an  ounce  of  tea,  a  quarter  of  sugar,  and  a 
loaf  of  white  bread  ;  and  there  was  on  the  little  table  good  cream, 
milk,  butter,  eggs — all  the  promise  of  an  excellent  breakfast.  It 
was  a  fresh  morning,  and  there  was  a  pleasant  fire  on  the  hearth 
neatly  swept  up.  The  old  woman  was  sitting  in  her  chimney  cor- 
ner, behind  a  little  skreen  of  white-washed  wall,  built  out  into  the 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  those  who  sat  at  the  fire  from  tlie 
hlast  of  the  door.  There  was  a  loop  hole  in  this  wall,  to  let  the  light 
in,  just  at  the  height  of  a  person's  head,  who  was  sitting  near  the 
chimney.  The  rays  of  the  morning  sun  now  came  through  it,  shin, 
ing  across  the  face  of  the  old  woman,  as  she  sat  knitting  ;  Lord 
Colambre  thought  he  had  seldom  seen  a  more  agreeable  counte- 
nance, intelligent  eyes,  benevolent  smile,  a  natural  expression  of 
cheerfulness,  subdued  by  age  and  misfortune.     *'  A  gnod-morrow  to 

TOu  kindly,   sir,   and   I   hope  you  got  the  night  well  ? A  fine  day 

for  us  this  Sunday  morning  ;  my  Grace  is  gone  to  early  prayers,  so 
your  honour  will  be  content  with  an  old  wonian  to  make  your  break- 
fast.— O,  let  me  put  in  plenty,  or  it  will  never  be  good  ;  and  if  your 
honour  takes  stirabout,  an  old  hand  will  engage  to  nuke  that  to 
your  liking  any  way,  for  by  great  happiness  we  have  what  will  just 
answer  for  you,  of  the  nicest  meal  die  miller  made  my  Grace  a 
compliment  of,  last  time  she  went  to  the  mill. '  p,  171 — 179. 

In  the  course  ot  conversation,  she  iniornis  her  guest  o^  the 
precarious  tenure  on  which  she  held  the  little  possession  that 
formed  her  only  means  of  subsistence. 

"  The  good  lord  himself  granted  us  the  lase ;  the  life's  dropped, 
and  the  years  is  out ;  but  we  had  a  promise  of  renewal  in  writing 
from  the  landlord. — God  bless  him !  if  he  was  not  av/ay,  he*d  be  a 
good  gentleman,  and  we*d  be  happy  and  s.  fe.  " — "  But  if  you  have 
a  promise  in  %vriting  of  a  renewal,  surely,  you  are  safe,  whether 
your  landlord  is  absent  or  present."—*'  Ah,  no!  that  makes  n. 
great  dilfcr^  when  there's  no  eye,  or  hand  over  the  agent. — Yet,  in- 
deed, there,  "  added  she,  after  a  pause,  "  as  you  say,  I  think  we 
are  safe  ;  for  we  have  that  memorandum  in  wfiting,  with  a  pencii, 
tinder  his  own  hand,  on  the  back  of  the  ^.vsy^,  to  me,  by  the  same 
token  when  my  good  lord  had  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the  coach, 
going  away ;  an(l  I'll  never  forget  the  smile  of  her  that  got  that 
good  turn  done  for  me,  Miss  Grace.  And  just  when  she  was  go- 
ing to  England  and  London,  and  young  as  she  was,  to  have  the 
thought  to  stop  and  turn  to  the  likes  of  me  !  O,  then,  if  you  could 
*se  her,  and  know  her  as  I  did  1     Th^J  was  the  comforting  angel 
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upon  earth — look  and  voice,  and  heart  and  all !    O,  that  she  wj 
here  present,  this  minute  ! — I5ut  did  you  scald  yourself?  '*  said  th^j 
widow  to  Lord  Colambre. — "  Sure,  you  must  have  scalded  your-j 
self;  for  you  poured  the  kettle  straight  over  your  hand,  and  it  boil- 
ing  !     O  decarl  to  think  of  so  youiig  a  gcntioman's  hand  shakingj 
so  like  my  own.  " — Luckily,  to  prevent  her  pursuing  her  observa- 
tions from  the  hand  to  the  face,  which  might  have  betrayed  mor^ 
than  Lord  Colambre  wished  she  should  know,  her  own  Grace  cam( 
in  at  this  instant — "  There,  it's  for  you  safe,  mother  dear — th< 
lase  !  "  said  Grace,  throwing  a  packet  into  her  lap.     The  old  wo- 
man lifted  up  her  hands  to  heaven  with  the  lease  between  them- 
•*  Thanks  be  to  Heaven !  '*     Grace  passed  onj  and  sunk  down  01 
the  first  seat  she  could  reaph.     Her  face  flushed,  and,  looking  mucl 
fatigued,  she  loosened  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  and  cloak — "  Then,; 
I'm  tired  !  "  but,'  recollecting  herself,  she  rose,  and  cmtsied  to  the 
gentleman. — "  What  tired  ye,  dear  ?  " — "  Why,  after  prayers,  w^ 
had  to  go — for  the  agent  was  not  at  prayers,  nor  at  home  for  usJ 
when  we  called — we  had  to  go  all  the  way  up  to  the  castle ;  am 
there,  by  great  good  luck,  we  found  Mr  Nick  Garraghty  himseH 
come  from  Dublin,  and  the  lase  in  his  hands;  and  he  sealed  it  uj 
that  way,  and  handed  it  to  me  very  civil.     I  never  saw  him  so  goo< 
— though  he  offered  me  a  glass  of  spirits,  which  was  not  mannei 
to  a  decent  young  woman,  in  a  morning — as  Brian  noticed  after.  " 
- — "  But  why  didn't  Brian  come  home  all  the  way  with  you,  Grace?" 
— **^  He  would  have  seen  me  home^  **  said  Grace,  **  only  that  he| 
went  up  a  piece  of  the  mountain  for  some  stones  or  ore  for  th( 
gentleman, — for  he  had  the  manners  to  think  of  him   this  morningj^, 
though  shame  for  me,  I  had  not,  when  I  came  in,  or  I  would  not] 
have  told  you  all  this,  and  he  himself  by.     See,  there  he  is,  mo*  1 
ther.  " — Brian  came  in  very  hot,  out  of  breath,  with  his  hat  fuUi 
©f  stones.     "  Good  morrow  to  your  honour.     I  was  in  bed  last, 
night ;  and  sorry  they  did  not  call  me  up  to  be  of  sarvice.     Larry^ 
was  telling  us,  this  morning,  your  honour's  from  Wales,  and  look* 
ing  for  mines  in  Ireland,  and  I  heard  talk  that  there  was  one  on 
©ur  mountain — may  be,  you'd  be  curous  to  see ;  and  so,  I  brought 
the  best  I  could,  but  I'm  no  judge  "     Vol.  VI.  p,  182  —  188,  ; 

A  scene  of  villany  now  begins  to  disclose  itself,  as  the  exp©r 
rienced  reader  must  have  anticipated.  The  pencil  writing  is' 
rubbed  out ;  but  the  agent  promises,  that  if  they  pay  up  their- 
arrears,  and  be  handsome  with  their  sealing  money  and  glove 
money,  &c.  he  will  grant  a  renewal.  To  obtain  the  rent,  the 
widow  is  obliged  to  sell  her  cow. — But  she  shall  tell  her  story  in 
her  own  words. 

"  Well,  still  it  was  but  paper  we  got  for  the  cow ;  then  that 
must  be  gold  before  the  agent  would  take,  or  touch  it — so  I  was 
laying  out  to  sell  the  dresser,  and  had  taken  the  plates  and  cups, 
and  little  things  off  it,  and  my  boy  was  lifting  it  out  with  Axi(\y  the 
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carpenter,  that  was  agreeing  for  it,  when  in  comes  Grace,  all  rosy, 
and  out  of-  breath — it's  a  wonder  I  minded  her  run  out,  and  not 
missed  her — INIother,  says  she,  here's  the  gold  for  you,  don't  be 
stirring  your  dresser. — And  where's  your  gown  and  cloak,  Grace  ? 
says  I.  But,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir;  may  be  Pm  tiring  you?'* 
— Lord  Colnnibre  encouraged  her  to  go  on. — "  Where's  your  gown 
and  cloak,  Grace,  says  I. "— *  Gone, '  says  she.  *  The  cloak  was 
too  warn*  and  heavy,  and  I  don't  doubt,  mother,  but  it  was  that 
helped  to  make  me  faint  this  morning.  And  as  to  the  gown,  sure 
I've  a  very  nice  one  here,  that  you  spun  for  me  yourself,  mother  ; 
and  that  I  prize  above  all  the  gowns  ever  came  out  of  a  loom  ;  and 
that  Brian  said  become  me  to  his  fancy  above  any  gown  ever  he 
see  tne  wear,  and  what  could  I  wish  for  more. ' — Now,  I'd  a  mind 
to  scold  her  for  going  to  sell  the  go\m  unknown'st  to  me  ;  but  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  I  couldn't  scold  her  just  then, — so  kissed 
her,  and  Brian  the  same ;  and  that  was  what  no  man  ever  did  be- 
fore.— And  she  had  a  mind  to  be  angry  with  him,  but  could  not, 
nor  ought  not,  says  I ;  for  he's  as  good  as  your  husband  now,  Grace; 
and  no  man  can  part  ii/ees  now,  says  I,  putting  their  hands  toge- 
ther.—  Well,  I  never  saw  her  look  so  pretty;  nor  there  was  not  a 
happier  boy  that  minute  on  God's  earth  than  my  son,  nor  a  happier 
mother  than  myself;  and  I  thanked  God  that  had  given  them  to 
me ;  and  down  they  both  fell  on  their  knees  for  my  blessing,  little 
worth  as  it  was ;  and  my  heart's  blessing  they  had,  and  I  laid  my 
hands  upon  them.  *  It^s  the  priest  you  must  get  to  do  this  for  you 
tomorrow, '  says  I. "     Vol.  VI.  p.  205— 207. 

Next  morning  they  go  up  in  high  spirits  to  the  castle,  wliere 
the  villanous  agent  denies  his  promise ;  and  is  laugiiing  at  their 
despair,  when  Lord  Colambre  is  fortunately  identified  by  Mrs 
llafiarty,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  sister  of  the  said  agent,  and,  like 
a  god  in  epic  poetry,  turns  agony  into  triumph. 

We  can  make  room  for  no  more  now,  but  the  epistle  of  Larry 
Brady,  the  good-natured  postboy,  to  his  brother,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  return  of  the  family  to  Clonbrony.  If  Miss  Edge- 
worth  had  never  written  any  other  thing,  this  one  letter  must 
have  placed  her  at  the  very  top  of  our  scale  as  an  observer  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  mistress  in  the  simple  pathetic.  We  give  the  great- 
er part  of  this  extraordiiiary  prod uc lion. 

**  My  dear  Brother, — Yours  of  the  16th,  enclosing  the  five  pound 
note  for  my  father,  came  safe  to  hand  Monday  last ;  and,  with  his 
thanks  and  blessing  to  you,  he  commends  it  to  you  herewith  enclos- 
ed back  again,  on  account  of  his  being  in  no  immediate  necessity, 
nor  likelihood  to  want  in  future,  as  you  shall  hear  forthwidi ;  but 
wants  you  over  with  all  speed,  and  the  note  will  answer  for  traveU 
ling  charges  ;  for  we  can't  enjoy  the  luck  it  has  pleased  God  to  give 
us,  without  7/ces :  put  the  rest  in  your  pocket,  and  read  it  when 
you've  time. 
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'  Now,  cock  up  your  ears,  Pat !  for  the  great  news  is  coming, 
and  the  good.  The  master's  come  home— long  life  to  him! — and 
family  come  hoine  yesterday,  all  entirely  !  The  ould  lord  and  the 
young  lord,  (ay,  there's  the  man,  Paddy!)  and  my  lady,  and  miss 
Nugent.  And  I  driv  miss  Nugent's  maid,  that  maid  that  was,  and 
another ;  so  I  had  the  luck  to  be  in  it  alone  wid  *em,  and  see  all, 
from  first  to  last.  And  first,  I  must  tell  you,  my  young  lord  Co- 
lambre  remembered  and  noticed  me  the  minute  he  lit  atoui;inn,  and 
condescended  to  beckon  at  me  out  of  the  yard  to  him,  and  axed  me 

— *  Friend  Larry,'  says  he,  *  did  you  keep  your  promise  ?  ' My 

oath  again  the  whiskey,  is  it  ?  says  I.  My  lord,  I  surely  did,  said 
I,  which  was  true,  as  all  the  country  knows  I  never  tasted  a  drop 
since.  And  I'm  proud  to  see  your  honour,  ray  lord,  as  good  as  your 
word  too,  and  back  again  among  us.  So  thei^  there  was  a  call  for 
the  horses  ;  and  no  more  at  that  time  passed  betwix'  my  young  lord 
and  me,  but  that  he  pointed  me  out  to  the  ould  one,  as  I  went  off. 
I  noticed  and  thanked  him  for  it  in  my  heart,  though  I  did  not  know 
all  the  good  was  to  come  of  it.  Well,  no  more  of  myself,  for  the 
present. 

'  Ogh,  it's  I  driv  'em  well ;  and  we  all  got  to  the  great  gate  of 
of  the  park  before  sunset,  and  as  fine  an  evening  as  ever  you  see  ; 
with  the  sun  shining  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  as  the  ladies  noticed 
the  leaves  changed,  but  not  dropped,  though  so  late  in  tlie  season, 
1  b3i;eve  the  loaves  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  kept  on,  on  pur- 
pose to  welcom  them  ;^  and  the  birds  were  singing,  and  I  stopped 
•whistling,  that  they  might  hear  them  :  but  sorrow  bit  could  they 
liear  when  they  got  to  the  park-gate,  for  there  was  such  a  crowd, 
5;nd  such  a  shout,  as  you  never  see — and  they  had  the  horses  off 
every  carriage  entirely,  and  drew  'em  home,  with  blessings,  through 
the  pai-k.  And,  God  bless  'em,  when  they  got  out,  they  didn't  go 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  great  drawing-room,  but  went  straight  out 
to  the  (irrasSf  to  satisfy  the  eyes  and  hearts  that  followed  them.  My 
lady  liming  on  my  young  lord,  and  miss  Gmce  Nugent  that  was,  the 
beautifullest  angel  that  ever  you  set  eyes  on,  with  the  finest  com- 
plexion and  sv/eetest  of  smiles.  Inning  upon  the  ould  lord's  arm,  M'ho 
had  his  hat  oif,  bowing  to  all,  and  noticing  the  old  tenants  as  he 
passed  by  name.  O,  there  was  great  gladness  and  tears  in  the  midst ; 
lor  joy  I  -could  scarce  keep  from  myself. ' 

*  After  a  turn  or  two  upon  the  /irrass,  my  lord  Colambre  quit  his 
mother's  arm  for  a  minute,  and  he  come  to  the  edge  of  the  slope, 
and  looked  down  and  through  all  the  crowd  for  some  one.  Is  it  the 
widow  O'Neill,  my  lord  ?  says  I,  she's  yonder,  with  the  spectacles 
<m  her  nose,  betwixt  her  son  and  daughter,  as  usual.  Then,  my 
lord  beckoned,  and  they  did  not  know  which  of  the  tree  would  stir  ; 
and  then  he  gave  tree  beckons  with  his  own  finger,  and  they  all  tree 
came  fiist  enough  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  forenent  my  lord  ;  and 
he  went  down  and  helped  the  widow  up,  (O,  he's  the  true  jantle- 
Wan)  and  brought  'em  all  tree  up  on  the  ^irrass,  to  ray  lady  and  miss 
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"Nugent ;  and  I  was  up  close  after,  that  I  might  hear,  which  wasn't 
manners,  but  I  could*nt  help  it.  So  what  he  said  I  donH  well  know, 
for  I  could  not  get  near  enough  after  all.  But  I  saw  my  lady  smile 
very  kind,  and  take  the  widow  O'Neill  by  the  hand,  and  then  my 
lord  Colambre  *troduced  Grace  to  miss  Nugent,  and  there  was  ths 
word  namesake,  and  something  about  a  check  curtains  ;  but  whatever 
it  was,  they  was  all  greatly  pleased  :  then  my  lord  Colambre  turned 
and  looked  for  Brian,  who  had  fell  back,  and  took  him  with  some 
commendation  to  my  lord  his  father.  And  ray  lord  the  master  said, 
which  I  didn't  know  till  after,  that  they  should  have  their  house  and 
farm  at  the  oald  rent ;  and  at  the  surprise,  the  widow  dropped  dowa 
dead  ;  and  there  was  a  cry  as  for  ten  berriugs.  *  Be  qu'ite, '  says  I, 
*  she's  only  kilt  for  joy  ; '  and  I  went  and  lift  her  up,  for  her  son 
had  no  more  strength  that  minute  than  the  child  new  born  ;  and 
Grace  trembled  like  a  leaf,  as  white  as  the  sheet,  but  not  long,  for 
the  mother  came  too,  and  was  as  well  as  ever  when  I  brought  some 
water,  which  miss  Nugent  handed  to  her  with  her  own  hand. 

"  That  was  always  pretty  and  good,  "  said  the  widow,  laying  her 
hand  upon  miss  Nugent,  *'  and  kind  and  good  to  me  and  mine.  That 
minute  there  was  music  from  below.  The  blind  harper,  O'Neill, 
with  his  harp,  that  struck  up  "  Gracey  Nugent. "  And  that  finished, 
and  my  lord  Colambre  smiling  with  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes  too, 
and  the  oidd  lord  quite  wiping  his,  I  ran  to  the  iirvRss  brink  to  bid 
O'Neill  play  it  again  ;  but  as  I  run,  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  call 
Larry. ' 

**  Who  calls  Larry  ? "  says  L  **  My  Lord  Colambre  calls  you» 
Larry, "  says  all  at  once  ;  and  four  takes  me  by  the  shoulders,  and 
spins  me  round.  "  There's  my  young  lord  calling  you,  Larry — run 
for  your  life.  "  "  So  I  run  back  for  my  life,  and  walked  respectful, 
with  my  hat  in  my  hand;  when  I  got  near."  *'  Put  on  your  hat, 
my  father  desires  it,  "  says  my  lord  Colambre.  The  ould  lord  made 
a  sign  to  that  purpose,  but  was  too  full  to  speak.  *  Where's  your 
father  ? '  continues  my  young  lord. — He's  very  ould,  my  lord,  says 
1. — *  I  didn't  ax  you  how  ould  he  was, '  says  he ;  *  but  where  is 
he  ? ' — He's  behind  the  croud  below  ;  on  account  of  his  infirmities 
he  couldn't  walk  so  fast  as  the  rest,  my  lord,  says  I ;  but  his  heart  is 
with  you,  if  not  his  body. — I  must  have  his  body  too  :  so  bring  him 
bodily  before  us  ;  and  this  shall  be  your  warrant  for  so  doing,  * 
said  ray  lord,  joking.  For  he  knows  the  7iatur  of  us,  Paddy,  and 
how  we  love  a  joke  in  our  hearts,  as  well  as  if  he  had  lived  all  his 
life  in  Ireland  ,  and  by  the  same  token  will,  for  that  rason,  do  what 
he  pleases  with  us,  and  more  may  be  than  a  man  twice  as  good, 
that  never  would  smile  on  us. 

"  But  I'm  telling  you  of  my  father.  *  I've  a  warrant  for  you, 
father,  says  I  ;  and  must  have  you  bodily  before  the  justice,  an<t 
my  lord  chief  justice.  So  he  changed  colour  a  bit  at  first ;  hut  he 
saw  me  smile. '  *  And  I've  done  no  sin, '  said  he  ;  *  and,  Larry, 
you  may  lead  me  now,  as  you  led  me  all  my  life.  '—  "  And  up  tha 
slope  he  went  with  me,  as  light  as  fifteen  ;  and  when  we  got  up, 
my  Lord  Clcabrony  said,  "  I  am  scrry  an  old  tenant^  and  -a  goow4 
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old  tenaTit,  as  I  hear  you  were,  should  have  been  turned  out  of 
your  I'arm.  * — "  Don't  tret,  it's  no  great  matter,  my  lord,  '*  said 
my  father.  *  I  shall  be  soon  out  of  the  way  ;  but  if  you  would  be 
so  kind  to  speak  a  word  for  my  boy  here,  and  that  I  could  afford, 
while  the  lite  is  in  me,  to  bring  my  other  boy  back  out  of  banish- 
ment—  * 

*'  Then,'  says  my  Lord  Clonbrony,  *  I'll  give  you  and  your 
«ons  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years,  from  this  day,  of  your  former 
farm.  Return  to  it  when  you  please.  '  *  And,'  added  my  Lord 
Colambre,  *  the  flaggers,  I  hope,  will  be  soon  banished.  '  O,  hov? 
could  I  thank  him — not  a  word  could  I  proffer — but  I  know  I 
clasped  my  two  hands,  and  prayed  for  him  inwardly.  And  my  fa- 
ther was  dropping  down  on  his  knees,  but  the  master  would  not  let 
him ;  and  obsarvcd,  that  posture  should  only  be  for  his  God.  And^ 
sure  enough,  in  that  posture,  when  he  was  out  of  sight,  we  did  pray 
for  him  that  night,  and  will  all  our  days.      '^ 

*'  But  before  we  quit  his  presence,  he  called  me  back,  and  bid 
me  write  to  my  brother,  and  bring  you  back,  if  you've  no  objec- 
tions to  your  own  country. — So  come,  my  dear  Pat,  and  make  no 
delay,  for  joy's  not  joy  complete  till  you're  in  it — my  father  sends 
his  blessing,  and  Peggy  her  love.  The  family  entirely  is  to  settle 
for  good  in  Ireland  ;  and  there  was  in  the  castle  yard  last  night  a 
bonefire  made  by  my  lord's  orders  of  the  ould  yellow  damask  fur- 
niture, to  plase  my  lady,  my  lord  says.  And  the  drawing-room, 
the  butler  was  telling  me,  is  new  hung ;  and  the  chairs,  with  velvet, 
as  white  as  snow,  and  shaded  over  with  natural  flowers,  by  Miss 
Nugent. — Oh  !  how  I  hope  what  I  guess  will  come  true,  and  I've 
raso7i  to  believe  it  will,  for  I  dream't  in  my  bed  last  night,  it  did. 
But  keep  yourself  to  yourself — that  Miss  Nugent  (who  is  no  more 
Miss  Nugent,  they  say,  but  Miss  Reynolds,  and  has  a  new-founcl 
grandfather,  and  is  a  big  heiress,  which  she  did  not  want  in  my 
eyes,  nor  in  my  young  lord's),  I've  a  notion,  will  be  sometime,  and 
may  be  sooner  than  is  expected,  my  Lady  Viscountess  Coldmbre — . 
so  haste  to  the  wedding.  And  there's  another  thing  :  they  say  the 
rich  ould  grandfather's  coming  over  ; — and  another  thing,  Pat,  you 
would  not  be  out  of  the  fashion.  And  you  see  it's  growing  the  fa- 
shion, not  to  be  an  Absentee. '     VI.  p.  456.  to  the  end. 

If  there  be  any  of  our  readers  who  is  not  moved  with  delight 
and  admiration  in  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  we  must  say,  that 
we  have  but  a  poor  opinion  either  of  his  taste  or  his  moral  sen- 
sibility }  and  shall  think  all  the  better  of  ourselves,  in  future,  for 
appearing  tedious  in  his  eyes.  For  our  own  parts,  we  do  not 
know  whether  v/e  envy  the  author  most,  for  the  rare  talent  she 
has  shown  in  this  description,  or  for  1,he  experience  by  which  its 
materials  have  been  supplied.  She  not  only  makes  us  know 
and  love  the  Irish  nation  far  better  than  any  other  writer,  but 
seems  to  us  more  qualified  than  most  others  to  promote  the  know- 
led  ^'-e  an^  the  love  of  mankind.  ^ 
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Art.  VIII.     A  Letter  to  H.  Brougham  Esq,  M.  P.,  on  the  Snh^ 
ject  of  Parliamentary   Beform,      By  William  Roscoe  Esq. 
8vo.     Liverpcx)!.     1811. 

A  Letter  to  W.  Roscoe  Esq,^  occasioned  by  his  Ijctter  to  Mr 
Brmigham  upon  Parliamentary  Reform,  By  J.  Merritt.  8vo. 
Liverpool.     1812. 

IT  is  not  oiir  intention  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  contents  of 
these  two  pamphlets  ;  but  only  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  oc- 
casion which  they  afford  us  of  bringing  once  more  before  the 
public  this  great  and  truly  vital  question.  We  shall  only  re- 
mark, by  way  of  preface,  that  whoever  would  see  an  ample  and 
able  statement  of  the  arguments  against  what  is  called  gradual  and 
moderate  reform,  may  with  advantage  peruse  the  letter  of  Mr  Ros- 
coe, in  which  he  combats  Mr  Brougham's  plan  of  beginning  with 
the  Scotish  representation,  and  deferring  any  further  steps  till  the 
effects  of  the  first  improvement  be  tried.  The  tlefence  of  this 
gradual  procedure  is  undertaken  with  no  inconsiderable  ability 
and  knowledge  of  his  subject  by  Mr  Merritt,  who,  though  ad- 
verse to  extensive  and  sudden  clianges  in  the  constitution,  seems 
a  man  of  libei-al  views.  Of  both  these  authors,  though  not  exactly 
agreeing  with  either,  we  must  be  understood  to  speak  with  great 
respect, — but  especially  of  Mr  Roscoe, — a  man  of  the  most  pure 
integrity,  the  most  distinguished  accomplishments,  and,  on  al- 
most every  subject,  whether  speculative  or  practical,  of  the 
soundest  and  most  enlightened  views.  Few  men  have  more  ex- 
alted themselves,  and  adorned  their  country  by  their  individual 
talents  and  labours;  and  t\'e  should  consider  the  puny  attempts 
to  cast  obloquy  upon  him,  in  which  the  enemies  of  peace  and 
reform  so  fn^quently  indulge,  as  among  the  worst  signs  of  the 
times,  were  we  not  fully  persuaded  that  they  are  utterly  harm- 
less to  his  high  reputation,  and  confined  to  but  a  few  even  of 
tliat  worst  class  of  politicians. 

We  are  peculiarly  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  subject  at  the  present  moment,  because  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  that,  before  another  Number  of  this  Journal  be 
published,  the  country  may  be  called  to  exercise  that  portion  of 
the  elective  franchise,  whicli  the  abuses  in  the  constitution  and 
the  lapse  of  time  have  still  left  us.  Our  present  remarks  therefore 
sliall  be  directed  with  a  view  to  this  event,  and  not  to  the  general 
^r  systematic  discussion  of  the  question. 

In  x\\Q  present  state  of  the  representation,  it  ought  unques- 
tionably to  be  the  great  object  of  such  as  desire  its  reformatioa, 
to  bestir  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  Parliament 
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men  upon  wliose  congeniality  of  sentiments  they  can  rely.  With 
all  its  delects  and  vices  the  representation,  of  England  at  least, 
retains  a  considerable  portion  of  popular  election  ;  and  this  por- 
tion, In  the  present  times,  should  all  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
reform.  We  are  convinced  that,  in  almost  every  popular  place, 
one,  if  not  two  members  may  be  returned  by  the  reformers,  if 
they  will  only  give  themselves  the  requisite  pains  to  accomplish 
this  object.  But  before  explaining  how,  even  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  this  good  may  be  attained,  we  must  st*;p  to  consi- 
der the  attempts  which  have  been  proposed  material  to  amend 
it,  without  any  violent  change— any  alteration  that  usually  passes 
by  the  name  of  reform.  Some  explanation  ujjon  this  point  seems, 
peculiarly  necessary  to  our  countrymen  in  this  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  ;  as  they  are,  by  what  is  ']plled  the  Constitution, 
wholly  excluded  from  any  practical  knowledge  of  popular  elec- 
tion. Indeed  the  elective  franchise  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in 
any  part  of  Scotland,  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  counties, 
where  there  is  an  approximation,  not  indeed  to  popular  election, 
but  to  the  exercise  of  voting.  , 

The  expenses  of  a  contested  election  arise,  nearly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, out  of  abuses  wholly  distinct  from  the  defects  of  the  con- 
stitution as  at  present  established — we  mean  as  changed  from  its 
original  shape  by  gradual  decay:  So  that  there  might  exist  the 
same  number  of  rotten  boroughs — the  same  want  oi  representa- 
tives in  great  towns — the  same  nominations  by  patrons — the  same 
influence  of  Government  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment— and  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  constructed  upon 
the  same  principles  as  at  present,  and  yet,  by  the  mere  dimmu- 
tion  oF  election  expenses,  its  materials  might  be  essentially  improv- 
ed. Let  us  consider  then  in  what  way  those  expenses  are  incur- 
red. There  is  here  no  question  of  bribery,  or  of  treating;  because 
these  expenses  are  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands; 
and  though,  perhaps,  some  means  might  be  adopted  to  facili- 
tate the  detection  of  such  illegal  proceedings,  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  law  has  done  much  towards  restraining  them. 
We  may  here  remark,  however,  one  very  prevalent  mode  of  evad- 
ing the  bribery  laws,  by  withholding  th<?  payment  of  the  money 
given  to  each  voter  in  many  boroughs,  until  after  the  expiration  of 
the  fourteen  days  allowed  for  petitioning  against  the  return.  It 
would  surely  have  a  good  effect  in  checking  this  pernicious  prac- 
tice, if  a  member's  seat  might  at  any  time  be  questioned  and 
taken  from  him,  upon  proof  of  his  having  paid  any  sum  to  ^^hi 
of  his  voters  with  relation  to  his  election  ;  and  we  cannot  s^H 
why  there  should  not  be  created  a  presumption  of  law,  at  leaw^ 
to  the  civil  effect  of  avoiding  the  return,  from  the  fact  of  mo- 
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nay  having  been  given  to  a  certain  number  (say  above  ten) 
electors,  by  the  member  or  his  agents. — But  let  us  pass  to 
strictly  legal  expenses.  That  of  agency  is  no  doubt  a  material 
one,  and  cannot  be  restrained.  But,  m  hov/  many  boroughs  is 
the  useless  and  childish  practice  of  distributina  ribands  and 
other  badges,  the  occasion  of  enormous  charger  Why  may 
not  this  be  cut  pfF  by  an  extension  of  the  Treating  act  ?  Even 
the  charges  of  the  Huntings  are  considerable ;  and  they  ought 
not  to  exceed  that  which  the  public  should  pay — they  ought 
in  no  case  to  fall  upon  the  candidate.  Nay,  the  expense  of 
five  hundred  pounds  or  more  for  an  election  dinner,  is  to  aU  in- 
tents and  purposes  objectionable,  on  the  same  ground  as  treating; 
— it  increases  the  unnecessary  cost  of  the  election.  There  can  be 
no  reason  whatever  for  not  cutting  it  off.  Let  the  voters  feast 
to  celebrate  their  victory,  or  bewail  together  their  defeat ;  but 
let  the  feast  be  at  their  own  expense.  All  these  expenses,  how- 
ever, are  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  grand  item 
of  travelling  chai'ges.  This  affects  the  expenses  of  county  and 
of  borough  elections  differently.  In  the  former,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  voters  must  of  necessity  be  resident  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  election  ;  consequently,  while  the  elec- 
tion is  held  in  one  place,  the  voters  must  either  incur  travelling 
charges,  or  they  must  be  conveyed  at  the  candidate's  expense. 
But,  in  borough  elections,  there  seems  no  necessity  for  this 
item  at  all.  The  bulk  of  the  voters  always  reside  on  the  spot ; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  non-resident  voters,  that  any  travelling 
charges  are  incurred.  In  a  great  proportion  of  popular  elec- 
tions, however,  tlie  non-residents  have  this  right ;  and  they 
must  either  not  exercise  their  franchise,  or  be  brought  at  their 
own,  or  at  the  candidate's  expense. 

♦  Hence  are  obviously  suggested  the  tAVO  methods  of  remedying 
this  enormous  evil,  as  experienced  in  county,  and  much  more 
in  borough  elections.  It  has  been  proposed  to  take  the  poll  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  \  and  to  prohibit,  under  penalties 
similar  to  those  of  the  Treating  and  Bribery  acts,  the  defraying 
a  voter's  travelling  charges,  in  all  elections  whatsoever.  The 
fost  measure  forms  the  substance  of  a  bill  lately  introduced  by 
the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  whose  love  of  liberty,  and  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  reform,  render  him  a  fit  representative  of  the 
JDustrions  House  of  Russel.  The  second  measure  formed  the 
subject  of  a  bill,  brought  in  a}3out  six  yeai's  ago,  we  belieye,  by 
Mr  Tierney,  and  rejected  by  the  House  ol  Commons.  We 
humbly  profess  ourselves  favourable  to  the  principles  of  both 
these  measures — but  with  some  qualifications  as  to  the  nrst,  and 
sonie  variation  in  the  application  of  tlie  second. 
VOL.  XX.  NO.  39.,  I 
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It  is  evidently  cxtremrly  cWireable,  that  some  means  sliould 
be  fallen  tfpon  to  diminish,  or  rather  to  cut  off  altogether,  this 
grrnt  article  of  election  expenses; — for  this,  more  than  all  other 
causes  put  together,  gives  money  an  undue  influence,  and  pre- 
vents the  people  on  the  oile  hand  from  exercising  their  free 
choice,  and  deserving  candidates,  on  the  other,  from  pre- 
senting themselves  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  But  it  is 
much  more  pernicious  in  borough  than  in  county  elections. 
The  number  of  freeholders  residing  out  of  the  county,  is  always 
trifling  when  compared  with  the  whole  body,  and  can  never 
tin-n  the  fate  of  an  election,  except  when  the  parties  are  very 
nicely  balanced.  In  boroughs  the  case  is  diflerent.  It  is  not 
inicommon  to  see  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  those  having  a  right 
to  vote  residing  at  a  great  distance,  chiefly  in  London  ;  but  if 
it  is  only  a  tenth  part,  sUch  a  body  is  very  considerable,  and 
cannot  be  disregarded — they  must  be  brought  down,  and  at  an 
«^normous  expense.  But  their  residence  in  London  is  no  small 
part  of  the  evil.  They  acquire  an  influence  over  their  famiHes 
and  friends  in  the  provincial  town,  by  no  means  proportioned 
to  their  actual  numbers.  They  become  electioneering  agents 
and  agitators  by  trade — they  are  ever  ready  to  stir  up  a  contest 
and  to  profit  by  rt-^— to  s})ort  with  and  prey  upon  the  fears  of 
the  sitting  members,  and  the  hopes  of  the  candidate,  or,  as  he' 
is  termetl,  (and  it  is  an  endearing  appellation),  the  third  man  ; 
— they  literally  live  by  jobbing  and  biibery  and  treating  j — they 
are  generally  idle,  dissolute,  and  unprincipled^making  a  traffic 
of  tlie  borough  they  belong  to-^-^and  only  anxious  about  selling' 
it  over  and  over  again  ;*— not  merely  once  at  each  election,  but 
to  different  bidders,  one  after  another,  during  the  same  contest. 
— It  is  certain,  that  in  no  part  of  the  popular  representation 
greater  al)uses  exist  than  in  the  moderate  sized  boroughs — that 
those  of  three  or  four  hundred  votes  ai-e  by  far  the  most  corrupt 
of  ail ;— -and  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the  great  cause  of  those 
abuses  and  corrLi^itions  lyes  in  the  London  voters.  No  reform, 
which  should  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  would  bo  even 
tolerably  safe,  without  some  radical  cure  applied  to  tliis  ci*ying 
evil.  To  multiply  elections  under  the  present  circumstances, 
far  from  being  a  good,  would  only  multiply  the  most  disgusting 
scenes  of  Unprincipled  corruption.  Indeed,  we  freely  own,  that 
the  residence  and  London  habits  of  those  electors  is  of  itself  an 
objection,  in  our  eyes,  to  their  retaining  their  present  influence 
in  fheir  native  town's. 

Let  us  only  consider  the  consequence  which  results  from  this 
right  of  non-residents  to  vote;— let  us  look  at  it  as  it  is  seen 
constantly  bcfoi'e  cur  eyes^    A  set  of  those  persons  being  idk 
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and  hungry,  or  it  may  be,  thirsty,  some  by  means  of  day-rules, 
others  by  a  liberty  of  locomotion  not ,  very  natural  to.  their  sta- 
tion and  character,  join  together,  and  wait  upon  a  likely  man, 
that  is  to  say,  some  one  fit  and  deserving  of  4:he  honour  of  re- 
presenting— or  rather  of  becoming  a  candidate  for,  the  ancient 
und  independent  borough  of  Z.  But  what  manner  of  person 
do  they  sagaciously  pitch  upon  ?  Of  course  one  who  has  abun- 
dance of  that  most  essential  intrinsic  quality — money;  and  is 
disposed  fi'eely  to  dispense  it ; — some  lucky  speculator  in  trade, 
— some  gambler  in  the  alley  or  the  club-houses,  who  has  had  a 
fortunate  season,  or  loan  ; — most  probably  some  lover  of  virtue 
and  purity  from  the  East  Indies,  or  some  West  Indian  friend 
of  the  freedom  of  election  and  rights  of  men.  .  Upon  him  tliey 
wait,  and  address  tlieraselves  to  his  purse  through .  hi$  vanity. 
They  obtain  a  foretaste  of  it;  and  the  treating  scene  begins.  He 
ineets  his  worthy  constituents  and  friends  at  the  Black  Dog, 
>rhich  is  kept  by  an  elector,  a  staunch  friend  to  the  cause ;  and 
there,  at  seven  o'clock,  an  excellent  supper  is  served  up  in  the 
best  style ;  speeches,  and  toasts,  and  resolutions  ensue ;  and 
next  day  the  puffing  scene  begins  in  the  morning  papers;  and 
■%  correspondent  suggests,  that  '  Mr  X.  is  considered,  quite  se-, 
•  core  of  his  election. '  But  the  Fox  and  Goqse  is  also  kept  by. 
a  worthy  Zian,  attached  to  the  cause, — so  the  feast  is  held  again 
there.;  and  thus  it  goes  round.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sitting 
members  take  the  alarm,  and  observe  what  a  pity  it  is  to  see  a 
man  like  Mr  X,  who  is  not  infinitely  richj  throwing  away  his 
money,  without  the  most  distant  prospect  of  succeeding ;  for 
indeed  he  might  as  well  think  of  moving  the  monument  as  stir- 
ring the  estabUi,}icd  i7iterests.  In  short,  they,  for  .their  parts, 
are  perfectly  easy  ;— never  more  so  at  any  time  since  the  great 
contest  which  ruined  two  lords  and  a  kiiight,  and  se^^ted  thern^ 
Being  so  entirely  secure,  .they  proceqd,  as  a  very  natural  con^er- 
quence,  to  assemble  their  London  voters  at  the  Barley  Mow*^ 
which  is  attached  to  the  regular  family  interest ;  or,  perad ven- 
ture, the  Maidenhead  in  Dyott  Street,  where  the  friends  of  the 
good  old  cause  are  known  to.  resort; — and  so  they  play  their 
part.  It  is  an  equally  natural  consequence  of  the. same  ease 
and  confidence,  and  the  same  compassion  for  Mr  X's  gross  and 
expensive,  delusion,  that  there  should .  be  expended  large  sums 
in  buying  off  many  of.the  Xites,  whose  kind  complying  nature?* 
are  prone  to  yielding;  and  Mr  X»  scorning  to.be  Outdone  at 
his  own  weapons,  now  sets  his  purse  abroach,  as  wqH  as  his  beer ; 
— for,  a  little  money  spent  in  time,  say  .both  the  pinties,  and  still 
more  their  London  friends,  may  save  thousands,,>^ Accordingly; 
thgusandsS  are  spent,  or  perhaps  lent: ;  and  jiU-^all  except  tl»« 
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toters— are  zealous  for  battle;  wishing,  indeed  compelled  to 
wish,  that  the  election  were  come,  and  the  endless  round  of  eXi^ 
pense  brought  to  a  close.     As  this  period  draws  near,  the  reljj 
tions  between  the  candidates  and  their  voters  become  more  an^ 
more  close  and  confidential ;  in  truth,  they  live  together,  and 
have  but  one  purse  (though  several  houses)  among  them.     The 
ministry  bears  an  important  share  in  this  soft  and  endearing 
intercourse.     This  is  emphatically  to  be  termed  the  job  season  ; 
nothing,  positively  nothing,  must  be  refused.     A  perpetual  in- 
terchange of  promise  and  pledge — of  mutual  barter  and  sak'— 
of  places  in  possession  for  the  voters,  and  votes  in  reversion  from 
the  candidate,  is  carried  on  without  interruption ;  and  the  pro- 
per officer  from  the  Treasur}^  as  he  goes  provvhng  in  the  mud 
for  his  prey,  never  fails,  at  this  time,  to  fish  up  something  worth 
his  while,  by  using  the  proper  bait.     In  the  fulness  of  time  the 
election  comes : — his  Majesty  having  probably  been  advised,  by 
some  true  friend  to  the  purity  of  the  Church  establishment,  or 
some  alarmist  about  the  sacred  rights  of  chartered  companie^™ 
to  niatce  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  his  people.     The  non-residei^B 
gentlemen  &re  How  to  be  conveyed  in  a  handsome  way  to  Zi 
fliat  they  ttiay  exercise  the  most  sacred  and  invaluable  of  rights; 
and  they  seklom  do  exercise  it  the  worse  for  being  allowed,  not 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  journey,   but  a  round  sum  to  bear 
their  own  charges ;  for  this  saves  calculation,  which  w^ould  be 
ill-timed,  and  it  is  more  satisfactory  upon  the  whole.     Arrived 
at  the  spot,  it  may  be,  that  one  of  the  most  secure  of  all  mem- 
bers finds  it  in  vain  to  struggle  against  the  new  man's  weight 
of  metal,  and  a  compromise  is  talked  of.     It  were  safer,  by  a 
good  deal,  to  propose  a  general  fast.    So  the  riot  being  quelledH 
which  the  surmise  had  occasioned,  the  survivors  proceed  in  thcflB 
vocation  ;  and  if  one  candidate  is  in  any  way  destroyed,  or  gives ^ 
in,  so  that  only  two  remain  to  begin  the  fight,  the  London 
friends  take  especial  care  to  discover  some  third  man  again ; 
and  not  unfrequently  this  last  comer,  being  essentially  necessary, 
becomes  the  favourite,  nnd  secures  his  seat  at  a  comparatively 
cheap  price  ; — to  be  treated  in  his  turn  exactly  like  his  prede- 
cessors— and,  having  spent  his  money,  make  way  for  a  new  man 
of  worth  and  substance. 

Now,  being  enemies  of  public  abuses,  and  because  we  are  the 
friends  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  we  profess  a  very  decided 
prejudice  in  favour  of  rotten  boroughs  themseh'es,  as  compared 
with  the  kind  of  elections  which  we  have  been  contemplating. 
Moreover,  we  think  our  ancestors  would  have  shown  themselves 
both  very  silly,  and  very  unfriendly  to  liberty,  if  they  could 
•  startle  with  iaidignation '  at  the  sale  of  scats,  and  not  be  jnov- 
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ed  at  the  far  worse  species  of  traffic  which  goes  on  in  the  more 
open  boroughs  of  a  moderate  size.  How,  then,  is  this  to  be 
prevented,  or  at  least  checked  ?  How  can  we  at  once  lessen 
the  abuses  and  corruptions  complained  of,  and  exclude  the  o- 
ver whelming  influence  of  mere  money,  which  at  present  dis- 
poses of  so  many  seats  in  Parliament,  far  less  honestly  and  de- 
corously than  if  they  were  sold  *  like  stalls  in  Smithfield  mar- 
*  ket  ? '  We  conceive  that  this  salutary  end  can  in  no  way  be 
so  well  attained,  as  by  depriving  nonresident  electors  of  the 
right  of  voting.  We  would  not  disfranchise  them — but  only 
annex  a  certain  residence  as  the  condition  of  voting  at  any  elec- 
tion ; — or  rather,  perhaps,  declare  the  right  to  be  always  in 
freemen,  freeholders,  householders,  and  so  forth,  as  the  case 
may  be,  '  resident  within  the  said  boroughs  or  hundreds.  *  It 
seems  much  better  to  do  this,  than  to  prohibit,  as  Mr  Tierney's 
bill  did,  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  :  Jirst,  because  such 
a  prohibition  never  can  be  carried  rigorously  into  effect,  from 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  preventing  the  parties,  or  their  agents, 
privately  defraying  those  expenses :  t2f//?/,  because  there  is  an 
apparent  hardship  in  restraining  a  candidate  from  carrying  his 
voters,  or  any  persons  he  pleases,  in  his  own  hired  vehicles ; 
and  without  such  an  additional  prohibition,  the  former  would 
be  manifestly  nugatory :  2>dhj^  because  the  allowing  such  non- 
residents as  can  affi^rd  to  pay  their  travelling  charges  the  right 
of  voting,  is  to  give  an  additional  influence  to  money,  in  a  case 
where  the  franchise  should  either  belong  to  none,  or  to  all  classes 
equally  :  and,  lastly,  because  there  seems  no  other  way  than  the 
one  we  are  proposing,  of  destroying  the  pernicious  class  of 
London  election  jobbers.  The  hardship  of  disfranchising  (as  it 
may  be  called)  a  class  of  voters,  is  surely  inconsiderable :  for 
when  a  man,  in  quest  of  fortune,  or  for  his  pleasure,  leaves  his 
native  town,  he  transfers  his  favours,  his  interests  and  his  ef- 
forts to  another  community,  at  least  for  the  time : — He  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  place  of  his  adoption,  and  bears  it  a  sort  of  allegi- 
ance, determinable  only  on  his  return  home  ; — he  feels  its  inte- 
rests as  his  own  ;  and  he  will  inevitably  act  as  a  citizen  of  that 
place.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  he  should  be  twice  re- 
presented :  And  in  all  cases,  where  the  right  of  voting  depends 
on  freedom,  and  not  on  property — ^that  is,  in  the  great  majo- 
rity of  cases — it  is  a  personal,  and  not  a  proprietary  represent- 
ation, that  we  are  to  consider  as  in  question.  As  this  is  a  re- 
forni  of  the  most  vital  importance,  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  be 
proposed  once  more  to  Parliament. 

The  plan  introduced  by  Lord  Tavistock,  upon  the  whole, 
deserves  support  j  though  we  are  of  opinion,  both  that  itiscal- 
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culatcd  for  the  remedy  of  a  lesser  evil,  and  is  exposed  to  seye: 
iiiaterial  objections.  This  matter  we  shall  now  very  briefly 
plain.  The  great  evil  of  nonresident  voters  in  boroughs — i 
.they  open  the  election  to  mere  monied  influence — is  not  to 
apprehended  in  county  elections.  No  man  can  go  down  on 
strf  ngth  of  his  purse,  and  procure  a  return  for  a  covmty.  The 
evil  intended  to  be  reniedied  by  Lord  Tavistock's  bill,  is  the  ex- 
pense to  which  either  the  candidates  or  the  voters  must  be  put, 
by  travelling  from  their  homes  to  the  place  of  election.  As  iar 
ias  it  goes,  tfiis  certainly  gives  mere  wealth  an  influence  which  it 
ought  not  to  have ;  and  may  consequently  prevent  a  fit  and  d^m^ 
serving  candidate  from  being  chosen,  because  a  less  fit  person-^H 
with  great  claims  nevertheless  from  constituti9nal  and  proper  in- 
fluence— of  landed  possessions  and  family — may  also  be  the  richer 
qf  the  twoi  So  far  it  is  clesjrable  to  check  it ;  and  the  plan  of 
taking  the  poll  in  different  places,  so  as  to  bring  the  election 
home  to  the  voters,  seems  well  calculated  to  attain  this  end,  and 
to  produce  good  upon  the  whole;  though  somewhat  qualified 
by  the  following  drawbacks.  The  assembling  of  all  the  free- 
holders is  beneficial  to  freedom,  and  to  the  course  of  represe 
ation  :  It  both  teaches  the  people  their  strength,  by  collect! 
them  in  a  body,  and  begetting  the  animation  always  attend 
on  popular  meetings;  and  it  teaches  the  government  its  dut; 
by  a  very  simple  and  natural  process.  But  it  is  chiefly  usefi 
ill  keeping  the  candidate,  or  the  former  representative,  under 
salutary  control — and  exposing  him  for  days  together  to  have  1: 
conduct  scrutinized,  and  his  pledges  given  and  recorded.  A  co 
siderable  part  of  this  useful  operation  would  be  subtracted,  if,  i 
stead  of  the  constant  assemblage  at  the  Hustings,  we  had  o: 
one  day  of  nomination,  attended  of  course  by  the  voters  resii 
ing  near  the  county  town  y  and  then  a  succession  of  small  meetn 
ings  in  the  different  hundreds  or  wapentakes.  Another  e 
which  deserves  attention,  is  the  diflficulty  of  so  arranging  t 
taking  of  the  poll,  as  to  allow  the  sheriff'  (the  returning  offic 
to  preside  at  each  meeting — which  seems  quite  necessary  ;  ai 
at  the  same  time  to  give  no  undue  preference  to  one  part  of  the 
county  more  than  another.  So  long  as  the  time  of  keeping  open 
the  poll  is  limited  to  a  fortnight,  in  the  larger  counties,  a  serio^jHI 
advantage  would  be  given  to  the  hundreds  first  assembled.  •  Pe^B' 
haps  this  might  be  best  remedied,  by  extending  the  period  of 
election  in  those  counties.  We  throw  ont  these  suggestions;  ra- 
ther to  show,  that  the  good  to  be  expected  from  this  reform  is 
not  so  great,  and  so  unmixed,  as  that  which  the  other  is  likely 
to  produce,— than  with  the  \'k\\  of  delivering  an  opinion  abso- 
lutely unfavourable  to  it.     We  do  hope,  that  the  Noble  perse.' 
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to  whom  we  are  alluding,  will,  next  session  of  Parliament,  in- 
crease the  obligations  he  has  already  conferred  on  the  cause  of 
reform,  by  applying  himself  also  to  the  more  important  of  the 
two  plans.  He  can  scarcely,  we  think,  fail  of  success.  While 
all  reformers  must  join  him,  he  would  find  the  enemies  of  reform 
considerably  divided  in  their  opposition  :  Many  of  them  might 
even  be  expected  to  support  him. — For  this  is  not  a  mea^sure  ex- 
posed to  the  commonplace  arguments  against  reform.  It  is  ra- 
ther a  measure  of  regulation,  than  of  innovation ;  it  does  not 
injure  either  family  interest,  or  trench  in  general  on  the  aristo- 
cracy, but  rather  the  contrary  ;  nor  does  it  go  directly  to  open 
close  boroughs ;  nor  to  increase — in  fact  it  diminishes — the  num- 
bers of  electors.  So  far  its  appearance  and  tendency  is  not  of 
that  kind,  so  hateful  to  the  friends  of  the  existing  system.  Yet 
the  obvious  and  necessary  effect  of  its  adoption  would  be  most 
eminently  favourable  to  good  government,  to  public  morals,  and 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  one  reform 
which  better  deserves  the  name  ;  nor  can  we  think  of  any  single 
measure,  which  at  so  cheap  and  easy  a  rate  would  secure,  in  all 
human  probability,  so  many  useful  objects. 

The  last  expense  of  contested  elections  is  frequently  the  niost 
serious  of  all ;  we  meap  the  contest  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons :  For  we  incliide  jjndcr  expenses  of  the  Hust- 
ings already  alkided  to,  the  law  expenses  of  the  Sheriff,  which 
the  public  ought  to  pay ;  and  leave  to  the  candidates,  even  in 
case  of  scrutiny,  only  their  o\yn  necessary  law  charges.  This 
cost  before  the  committee  might  undoubtedly  be  materially  di- 
minished. The  employment  of  three  counsel,  now  become  so 
frequent,  seems  scarcely  to  be  within  the  spirit  of  the  Grenville 
act ;  which  allows  only  two,  and  a  third  in  the  absence  pf  any 
of  the  others.  The  reason  of  having  three,  is  not  because  the 
business  requires  it ;  but  because  the  senior,  perhaps  both  the 
seniors,  are  generally  in  so  many  committees  at  once,  that 
there  is  a  constant  chance  of  their  being  called  away.  If,  how- 
ever, the  rule  of  having  only  two  were  adhered  to  (as  if;  is  in 
trials  for  high  treason,  where  there  is  often  a  far  better  excuse 
for  breaking  through  it)  the  parties  would  be  compelled  to  em- 
ploy such  professional  gentlemen  as  would  make  sure  of  attend- 
ing to  their  business ;  and  a  practice  would  thus  be  disused, 
which  perhaps  the  known  delicacy  of  the  Bar  ought  heretofore 
to  have  rendered  obsolete, — namely,  that  of  doing  what  the 
vulgar  are  apt  to  term,  receiving  payment  for  work  which  they 
are  physically  incapable  of  performing.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  another  still  heavier  expense  should  not  be  diminished, — 
|he  charge  of  bringing  witnesses  to  London  from  distant  partn 
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of  the  country,  and  keeping  them  there  durhig  the  trial  of  the 
election.  It  is  evident,  that  many  examinations  could,  with  per-1 
feet  safety,  betaken  by  a  commission  on  the  spot;  and  that] 
some  might  even  be  better  conducted  there  than  in  the  com* 
mittee.  Of  this  description  are  all  matters  of  mere  form  ;  as  the 
authentication  of  papers,  the  proof  of  handwritino-,  and  othei 
things  of  a  like  indifferent  nature ;  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  questions  of  fact,  arising  upon  scrutiny,  where  local 
knowledge  may  often  be  very  material,  and  where  it  may  al- 
most always  be  left  to  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  facts. 
It  is  otherwise  with  questions  of  bribery  and  treating,  where  the 
judges  ought  undoubtedly  to  see  the  witnesses  under  examina- 
tion, in  order  to  get  at  the  truth  in  a  circumstantial  casie. 
But  these  examinations  can  scarcely  ever  be  drawn  to  any 
great  length.  Now,  we  conceive  this  rule  might  with  great 
advantage  be  adopted  for  separating  the  points  of  the  case. 
On  the  first  striking  of  the  committee,  the  parties  might  agree 
that  it  should  not  meet  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  so  that 
they  might  have  time  for  mutual  conferences,  in  order  to  come 
to  an  understanding  on  the  course  of  proceeding.  Qn  the  day 
of  meeting,  they  should  come  prepared  with  their  mutual  con- 
sents on  these  points ;  first,  whether  in  order  tO  expedite  the 
inquiry,  the  whole  evidence  shall  be  taken  before  the  committee ^H 
secondly,  if  not,  which  of  the  witnesses  shall  be  examined  b^V 
commission.  But  it  should  be  competent  for  the  committee  to 
issue  a  commission  only  in  the  event  of  such  consent,  unless 
three  fourths  of  the  committee,  on  cause  shown,  agreed  to  it.  It  is 
obvious,  that  by  some  such  arrangement,  not  only  a  great  ex- 
pense would  be  saved  in  bringing  and  keeping  the  witnesses, 
but  the  sitting  of  the  committee  would  be  shortened,  and  a  still 
further  diminution  of  expense  attained.  A  third  item  of  the 
expense  of  election  committees,  is  the  heavy  fees  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  ought  unquestionably  to  be  cut  off  altoge^ 
ther,  and  a  compensation  made  to  the  persons  receiving  them, 
out  of  the  public  funds.  By  these  changes,  or  regulations,  a 
very  great  saving  to  the  parties  contesting  an  election,  might 
undoubtedly  be  made,  and  without  any  risk  whatever,  of  either 
impeding  the  administration  of  justice,  ot  affecting  the  privileges 
of  Parliament. 

Let  us  now  resume  this  deduction,  and  consider  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  cutting  off  all  the  useless  and  even 
pernicious  expenses  which  have  been  successively  under  our  re- 
view. We  should  have  reduced  the  expenses  of  a  contested 
-election  to  the  charge  of  employing  a  few  law  agents — perhaps  a 
barrister  and  four  or  five  attorneys  with  their  clerks — an  equal 
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number  of  ordinary  agents,  and  the  expense  of  advertising, 
with  the  candidate's  own  traveUing  expenses,  and  those  of  his 
agents,  in  the  case  of  a  county  election.  The  most  severe  con- 
test for  a  borough  might  be  conducted  for  a  thousand  pounds, 
either  paid  by  one  candidate,  or  divided  between  two,  where 
they  stood  on  the  same  interest ;  and  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  might  suffice  for  elections  of  a  more  limited 
nature, — while  the  largest  county  could  scarcely  cost  more  than 
three  or  four  thousandpounds.  At  present,  the  estimated  ex* 
pense  of  contesting  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  exceeds  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  j  the  great  Westminster  contest,  with  the  com- 
mittee, is  supposed  to  have  cost  above  eighty  thousand ;  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  is  believed  to  have  paid  as  much  in  Middlesex; 
and  the  committee  which  conducted  Mr  Wilbcrforce's  election 
for  Yorkshire  in  1807,  state  their  expenses  at  fifty-eight  thou- 
sand, with  every  resource  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  rn-eat  * 
voluntary  assistance  in  labour, — while  the  two  other  candidates, 
in  all  probability,  paid  each  of  them  nearly  double  that  sum.       Ji  |^ 

Such  a  change  as  we  arc  now  considering,  would  unquestion- 
ably appear  hurtful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  hold,  that,  beside 
the  fair,  legitimate,  wholesome  influence  of  property — its  indi- 
rect influ^hce — it  should  have  a  more  sensible  eiiect  of  a  direct 
Jcind ;  and  who  therefore  maintain,  that  all  reforms  are  bad, 
which  open  the  doors  of  Parliament  to  men  of  moderate  wealth. 
It  is,  however,  rare  to  hear  any  such  topics  openly  espoused ; 
indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  attempted,  with  a  regard  to  decorum 
and  the  ordinary  language  of  the  Constitution.  The  natural 
inferences  from  such  notions  would  indeed  carry  us  a  vast  deal  | 
further,  for  it  would  go  to  justify  a  new  and  high  qualification.  ^ 

The  mode  in  which  the  money  is  expended,  being  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  nor  even  the  spending  the  money  at  all,  we  must 
infer,  that  the  mere  possession  of  it  is  the  only  vii'tue  required: 
Why  not  then  say  at  once,  *  No  man  shall  represent  a  county, 

*  who  cannot  afford  to  throw  away — in  other  words,  who  has  not 

*  in  his  banker's  hands,  unappropriated,  fifty  thousand  pounds ; 

*  and  no  man  shall  look  for  a  popular  place  who  has  not,  in  hke 

*  manner,  ten  thousand. '  In  truth,  this  is  the  language  at  present 
used  every  day ;  it  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  as  cor- 
rupted in  our  times: — It  is  the  Iangui>ge,  however,  not  of  the 
British  Constitution  itself,  but  of  its  abuses  ;  not  of  its  healthy 
and  manly  age,  but  of  its  decrepitude  and  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  see  the  effects  of  cutting  off  those 
noxious  expenses. — The  rights  of  the  people,  in  all  places  where 
elections  are  still  popular,  would  instantly  revive.  The  persons 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  each  place,  would  have  the  manage^ 
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ment  of  the  most  important  of  all  its  concerns.  Tliey  who 
know  best,  and  feel  most  warmly  for  its  good,  would  send  to 
Parliament,  him  who  is  to  watch  over,  to  foster,  to  defend  it. 
The  choice  would  be  free ; — the  people  would  have  liim  whbm 
they  prefer,  as  their  representative.  At  present  they  are  said  to 
}mve  their  choice.  True, — they  may  chuse ;  but  they  must  con- 
fine their  election  to  a  certain  limited  number  of  men  ;  men  of  a 
certain  weif^ht  of  purse,  whom  the  corruptions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion have,  Dv  a  sort  of  previous  vote,  selected  as  the  class  from 
which  candidates  shall  be  taken  j  or  if  they  will  indulge  in  their 
choice,  they  must  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  fund  of  corruption 
itself.  Again,  the  fit  men  could,  in  the  new  state  of  things, 
present  themselves  without  fear  of  being  bullied  or  beaten  by 
liome  wealth)  knave^  or  some  coxcomb,  with  an  empty  head 
and  full  purse.  At  present,  for  a  good  and  able  man  of  mode- 
rate fortune  to  think  of  attaining  the  greatest  honour  in  the 
State,  and  doing  it  at  the  same  time  the  best  service,  by  becotfi 
A  ^"n  ^  l^^f^i^^'^tor,  is  next  to  madness.  He  must,  as^soon  as  he  has 
*  *  made  up  his  mind  to  it,  send  for  his  attorney,  and  mortgage  his 
estate ;  he  must  regard  the  country  and  its  corruptions  as  cour- 
tiers did  ihegulph  and  the  surrrounding  forum  : — to  stem  the  tor- 
rent, he  must  plunge  into  Parliament,  and  be  ruined.'  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  money  has  too  great  an  influence  over  elections, 
imd  is  doubly  represented, — nay,  trebly;  for  it  prevails  indi- 
rectly in  all  elections,  it  meets  us  in  the  shape  of  the  regular 
monied  interest  through  the  rotten  boroughs,  and  it  again  rises 
into  activity  in  popular  elections  themselves.  An  unprincipled 
Z^V7  may  cause  the  best  and  most  respectable  man  in  England 
to  ruin  himself,  or  give  up  his  seat  ^-  and  even  where  |io  such 
case  occurs,  no  sooner  is  a  vacancy  declared,  than  some  man  of 
mere  money, and  with  no  other  earthly  qualification,  has  a  chance, 
next  to  a  certainty,  of  getting  into  Parliament  if  he  chuses  to  spend 
so  much  as  the  specidaiion  requires.  Are  t'lio^e  who  sit  in  Par- 
liament by  this  tenure  the  best  members  ?— \Vj)at  proportion  of 
them, — how  many  at  any  one  time  are  there,  whom  every  one 
is  not  agreed  in  confessing  to  be  by  much  the  worst  parts  of  the 
legislature  ? — We  willingly  rest  the  decision  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion upon  the  answers  which  every  one  vviil  give  to  these  queries 
from  his  own  personal  experience. 

lliose  advantages  to  be  expected  from  such  a  reform  as  y^Q 
have  been  recommending,  are  of  a  nature  to  recommend  it  even 
to  the  enemies  of  what  is  usually  termed  Parliamentary  Reform. 
To  the  friends  of  that  great  question  we  can  venture  to  appeal 
upon  much  higher  grounds.  But  as  it  is  our  principal  aim  in 
diis  article  to' be  j^raciicaly — to  show  that  all  reformers  are  not 
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mere  visionaries,  talkers  or  speculators, — who  project  itJeal  fan- 
cies, little  heeding  whether  capable  or  not  of  being  carried  into 
effect, — men  eminently  ignorant  of  facts,  and  unversed  in  the 
actual  details  of  any  political  matter ;  so  we  shall  content  our- 
selves, even  in  speaking  to  the  reformers,  with  pointing  out 
one  very  plain  and  most  practical  improvement  which  will  re- 
sult to  their  views,  and  which  is  calculated  to  render  the  changes 
recommended  by  them,  far  more  feasible  than  they  have  Jaither- 
to  been  deemed.  The  general  diminution  of  expense  and  re- 
form of  abuses  in  borough  elections  must,  in  our  humble  judg- 
ment, remove  many  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  that 
.  branch  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  wliich  consists  in  shortening 
ihe  duration  of  Parliaments.  Indeed,  without  some  ftuch 
changes  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  it  does  appear,  that  to 
multiply  elections  would  very  ill  answer  the  designs  of  enlight- 
ened reformers.  It  would  be  only  an  increase  of  corruption, 
and  a  ruinous  addition  to  the  expense  attendant  upon  maintain- 
ing a  seat  jn  'Parliament.  It  vvould  afford  the  party  possessed 
of  most  money  the  best  chance  oi  defeating  their  adversaries; 
for  if  the  fi'iciids  of  liberty  made  head  against  their  antagonists 
once  or  twice,  the^/  would  run  the  greatest  risk  of  being  beaten 
the  third  or  fourth'  time.  But,  diminii^h  tlic  expense  of  contests ; 
shut  out  the  direct  agency  of  mere  money ;  and  cut  off  the 
source  of  that  hateful  corruption  which  overwhelms  populur 
places  where  absentees  are  entitled  to  vote,  and  do,  in  fact, 
nearly  dispose  of  the  representation ; — and  you  may  in  all  safe- 
ty reduce  the  duration  of  Parliaments  to  three  years.  The 
more  frequently  the  people  exercised  their  rights,  as  freely 
as  we  have  shown  they  might,  and  as  cheaply  as  they  certainly 
could,  the  more  strong,  and  the  more  confident  in  their  strength 
would  they  become  j  so  that  no  effort,  either  of  upstart  wealth, 
or  hereditary  insolence,  or  ministerial  interference  and  intrigue, 
could,  for  any  length  of  time,  or  in  any  considerable  number  o( 
instances,  prevail  against  them. 

Such  is  the  Reform  which  we  think  even  the  most  timid  might 
embrace,  and  such  its  certain  and  most  important  consequen- 
ces. We  are  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood,  as  recommend- 
ing this  alone ;  we  do  not  scruple  to  maintain,  that  it  would  be 
insufficient, — and  that  a  much  more  radical  improvement,  we 
should  rather  say,  restoration  of  the  Constitution,  is  required. 
But  our  object  at  this  time  has  been,  to  show  how  greatly  the 
abuses  in  the  system  might  be  corrected,  without  any  of  those 
radical  changes  which  frighten  so  many  well  meaning  persons, 
and  afford  a  pretext  to  so  many  others  of  a  less  lione^t  descrip- 
tion.    We  have  seen,  then,  what  good  might  be  attained  by 
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regulating  measures,  far  short  of  those  which  are  termed  plans 
ofrarliainentary  Reform.       Let  us  now  inquire,  pursuing  the 
aame  humble  path  of  speculation,  and  coniining  ourselves  to  J 
still  more  limited  objects,  whether  the  friends  of  liberty  may  not,  | 
even  under  the  existing  administration  of  the  Constitution,  ^nd 
notwithstanding  all  the  heavy  expenses  with  which  its  manifold 
abuses  have  loaded  popular  and  other  elections,  contrive  by  stre- , 
nuous  exertions  tq  attain  some  of  their  worthy  and  favoured  ob-r 
jects.     It  is  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  these  paths  tjjat  we 
nave  undertaken  tlie  present  article   at  this  particular  time, 
while  a  general  election  is  pending.     And  although,  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  discussion,  we  may  seem  to  have  departed  from 
our  object,  yet  it  will  be  found,  that  yearly  the  whoje  pf  our 
remarks  bear  upon  it. 

We  contend  then,  that  the  problem  in  question  has  been  al- 
ready practically  solved.  When? — In  1807.  By  whom? 
By  the  electors  of  Westminster.  The  manner  jn  which  they  re-' 
turned  Sir  Francis  Burdett  (we  are  now  speaking  merely  of  the 
mode  of  election,  and  not  at  all  of  the  person  upon  whom  their 
choice  fell)  deserves  to  be  held  up  to  every  elector  in  the  enipire 
as  the  model  of  his  duty  to  the  country,  eacji  time  that  He  i*^' 
called  to  the  exercise  of  his  franchise.  The  expense  of  a  conr 
test  in  Westminster  was  above  80,000/.  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
Perhaps,  if  conducted  now  on  the  same  scale  and  principles,  and 
by  the  same  persons,  it  would  exceed  150,000^.5  and  yet  the 
committee  who  managed  the  election  of  1807,  have  published  a 
report,  by  which  it  appears  that  they  did  not  spend  imy  thing 
that  could  be  called  a  considerable  sum.  They  chose  a  man  who 
never  asked  their  votes  -,  who  in  fact  was  confined  to  a  sickbed, 
and  only  heard  of  the  contest  for  him  after  it  had  been  triumph- 
antly closed  ; — they  paid  every  penny  of  the  expense ;  and  even 
gave  the  t'uoo  shillings  which  a  member  pays  when  sworn  in  at 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have  not  the  report 
in  our  recollection  ;  but  we  believe  the  whole  charge  was  under 
2000^.  This  was  raised  by  subscription  ;  and  so  far  the  mem- 
ber was  spared  this  expense ;  but  the  great  advantage  of  the 
method  alluded  to  was,  that  it  economized  the  expenditure,  as 
well  as  encouraged  the  cause,  and  kept  down  opposition.  If  a 
private  man  and  his  friends  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  busi- 
ness, they  must  have  spent  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  at 
the  least.  We  have  no  doubt  it  cost  Lord  Cochrane,  the  other 
member,  as  much  to  the  full.  This  must  always  be  so,  while 
the  law  is  as  it  at  present  stands.  A  committee,  entrusted  with 
a  subscription  fund,  can  do  things,  not  merely  in  safety,  but 
with  credit,  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  absolute  meanness 
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in  a  private  individual ;  and  this  runs  through  the  whole  charges 
of  a  contest.  The  powers  of  a  subscription,  too,  are  indefinite, 
and  rise  with  the  zeal  of  the  part)? ;  that  is,  with  the  heat  of  th« 
contest,  and  the  demand  for  funds.  This  is  a  formidable  con- 
sideration for  either  a  private  antagonist,  standing  on  his  own 
or  on  family  interest,  or  for  a  government,  which  is  strictly 
watched  as  to  its  expenditure,  and  not  supported  by  a  great 
popular  clamour.  Thus  it  may  probably  happen,  that  the  bare 
proposal  of  a  subscription  fund  will  deter  the  ministerial  anta- 
gonist from  standincr ;  much  more  when  it  is  considered  that 
a  hundred  pounds  of  that  fund  will  go  as  far  as  a  thousand, 
which  he  has  either  to  expend  of  his  own  money,  or  charge  up- 
on his  estates  ;— or,  if  those  be  entailed,  to  borrow  upon  ruinous 
annuities.  And  somehow  or  other,  it  is  observed,  that  the 
whole  loyalty  of  the  county  (as  it  is  most  falsely  called)  never 
produces  very  great  effects  in  such  contests  of  the  purse ;  and 
that  the/aith  of  the  Highchurch  party  is  not  quite  up  to  moving 
the  mountain. 

Here  then  is  a  strong  arm  of  power,  which  the  people  have 
from  their  numbers,  and  may  always  use  if  their  zeal  be  pro- 
portioned to  their  deep  interest  in  the  stake.  In  all  popular 
places  let  them  open  subscriptions,  in  proportion  to  the  ability 
of  each  man  ;  and  let  the  fund  be  collected  by  degrees,  to  suit 
their  individual  convenience.  They  may  contribute  a  small 
weekly  sum  for  two  or  three  months  before  hand  j  and  when  the 
election  arrives,  it  will  possibly  be  returned  to  them,  from  hav- 
ing produced  its  desired  effect  of  extinguishing  all  opfK)sition  ; 
or  it  may  be  applied  in  aid  of  similar  funds  elsewhere ;  or  it 
may  be  wanted ;  and  then  it  will  be  found  too  strong,  when  used 
with  strict  economy,  to  be  resisted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
fine this  subscription  to  the  voters — quite  the  contrary  j  let 
those  who  wish  well  to  the  cause  contribute  to  assist  it ;  and 
whether  they  can  mm  bear  an  active  part  in  the  contest  or  not, 
by  actually  voting,  they  may  well  share  in  the  triumph ;  for 
tney  may  be  assured  they  are  paving  the  way  for  a  time  when 
they  will  themselves  have  votes  to  give — votes  which  their  money 
has  now  purchased.  Persons  in  higher  stations  may  set  the 
example  of  liberality,  proportioned  to  their  means ;  and  those 
in  any  station,  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  afford  money,  may 
assist  with  their  labour  ; — canvassers — messengers — agents — 
printers — may  all  contribute  to  the  good  cause,  in  proportion 
to  their  zeal  for  it ;  and  each  mite,  whether  of  money  or  other 
help,  propagates  the  spirit  which  leads  to  success,  while  it  ren- 
ders an  assistance  to  the  power  that  immediately  gains  it.  All 
this  is  not  mere  theory ;  it  may  be  realized  in  any  place  where 
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there  is  an  enlliusiasm  for  Irberty,  and  where  tlie  mode  of  elec- 
tion enables  that  zeal  to  find  a  vent.  Tlie  well-disposed  hav( 
only  to  communicate  freely,  and  to  cooperate  under  judicioui 
and  honest  advice.  They  hki^e  only  to  begin  betimes  to  take 
their  measures ; — and  such  a  force — such  a  legitimate,  peaceful, 
constitutional  force — will  he  speedily  arrayed  in  behalf  of  liberty, 
economy,  peace,  and  reform,  as  must  carry  the  blessings  of''' 
those  measures  in  triumph  through  every  cottage  in  the  empire. 
For,  when  did  there  ever  exist  .a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
so  marvellously  favourable  to  the  policy  which  we  are  recom- 
mending ? — Of  the  state  of  the  Country  we  nepd  not  say  much; 
— it  is,  God  knows,  none  of  the  most  flourislung  :  And  what- 
ever relief  has  of  late  been  afforded  to  it,  has  been  wrung  from  th< 
government,  by  the  voice — the  cries— of  the  people — in  th< 
course  of  the  great  victory  which  they  have  recently  gained  ovei 
their  blind  asd  obstinate  rulers.  The  people  are  strong,  an(' 
they  feel  their  strength.  They  feel  it,  too,  in  a  manly  am 
honest  way — with  confidence,  but  in  peace :  For,  even  whej 
most  distressed,  how  well  did  they,  generally  speaking,  demeai 
themselves  !  They  have,  indeed,  no  sort  of  respect  for  thcii 
rulers ;  and  are  any  thing  rather  than  friendly  to  the  gross  am 
galKng  abuses  under  which  the  country  has  too  long  groaned. 
The  love  of  reform — the  desire  of  peace — were  never  so  strong- 
ly felt — never  so  widely  diffused — never  so  feebly  resisted  by  the 
advocates  of  corruption,  and  the  champions  of  tyranny  and, 
war.  The  recent  victory  which  those  principles  Imve  gained- 
putting  to  flight  all  the  extravagant  and  unjust  notions  whicl 
triumphed,  we  grieve  to  thipk,  at  Copenhagen — and  teaching 
the  government  to  respect  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  people^ 
6ven  in  their  warlike  movements : — That  victory  which  was  gain- 
ed for  peaceable,  and  moderate,  and  just  policy,  over  vain^ 'im- 
politic, quarrelsome  pretensions,  has  taught  Englishmen  nevei 
to  despair  while  they  can  feel  their  true  interests';  and  neithei 
i5*  tb  pursue  them  by  disaffection  and  violence,  nor  despondingh 
surrender  them  to  intrigue  and  oppression.  Popular'  feelings- 
are  now  the  prevaiHng  ones.  The  press  iias  done  its  duty;  and 
the  people  are  at  length  awake.  Let  them  but  continue  tran-, 
quii,  as  well  they  may — for  they  are  strong;  and  be  true  to 
themselves,  arid  firm  to  their  purpose,— they  will  rise  up  to  a 
certain  and  immortal  triumph.  For,  what  have  they  to  oppose 
iliem  ?  We  say  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  Monarch  ;  because, 
we  vdsh  the  people  only  to  thirik  of  fair  advantages :  We  would 
have  them  rather  be  the  more  forbearing  on  account  of  this 
melancholy  source  of  weakness  in  the  executive  power.  Neither 
do  we  sp?^k  of  the  pains  taken  so  indefatigably  by  the  mini-*' 
stersj  at  the  establishment  of  the  Regency,  to  teacli  Uic  country 
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►  how  Useless  they  considered  the  Crown  ;  dnci  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  once  said,  with  pecuHar  force  and  propriety  of  expres-" 
»ion,  '  to  try,  in  his  person,  the  experiment,  witli  how  httle  re- 
*  gal  power  the  government  could  be  carried  on. '  Of  this  pe- 
rilous experiment,  we  shall  now  say  nothing ;  becaiiSe  its  adven- 
turous authors,  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Perceval,  are  no  niorie.  Nei- 
ther shall  we  enlarge  on  the  attempts  made,  with  too  much  suc- 
cess, by  them  and  their  adherents,  to  blacken  the  character  of  the 
,  Illustrious  Person  now  at  the  heati  of  affairs;  because  lie  has  genc- 
^rously  forgiven  them,  and  aj^parently  foi gotten  them  too,  some- 
what more  completely  than  the  country  has.  Nor  shall  we  ad- 
vert at  all  to  the  personal  qualifications  of  this  eminent  individual, 
or  the  estimation  ill  which  he  is  hoKIen  by  his  })eople, — or  the 
pubhc  sentiments  touching  the  other  branches  of  his  lilustriouii 
House ;  because  we  stnnd  in  awe  of  his  legal  advisers  and  their 
powers.  But  we  may  advert  to  the  state  o^  his  ministry. — The 
persons  of  his  servants  are  not  sacred — there  is  nothing  inviol- 
able in  the  author  of  the  Scheldt  expedition — the  projector  of 
the  campaign  to  Paris — the  maker  and  the  breaker  of  the  peace 
of  Amiehs — in  Mr  Bragge,  and  in  the  Lord  Westmoreland. — 
They  are  all  men ;  and  clothed  with  their  full  shares  of  huma«L 
infirmity. — They  are  subjects  too ;  and  they  may  live  to  learn  4. 
that  they  are  responsible,  in  their  persons  as  well  as  in  their  J^ 
offices,  to  the  people,  whose  servants  they  are.  We  may  there- 
fore say  of  them,  what  every  human  being  firmly  believes,  that 
they  compose  by  far  the  weakest,  the  most  silly,  the  iriost  ridi- 
culous ministry  that  ever  was  inflicted  upon  the  known  gravity 
of  the  English  nation.  Under  their  guidance,  the  Vessel  of 
state  corruption  is  to  be  launched  away  among  the  surges  of 
popular  indignation  at  the  ensuing  general  election.  Such  is 
the  chance  which  we  have  of  seeing  it  stove  in  : — and  we  have 
humbly  ventured  to  point  out  the  most  constitutional  and  the 
most  efficacious  method  of  performing  so  useful  an  operation. 
We  most  earnestly  implore  the  attention  of  all  the  Friends  of 
Peace,  Reform  and  Freedom,  to  these  remarks : — And  if  they 
only  now  do  once  act  upon  them,  the  day  is  their  own. 

Art.  IX.  Itecherches  stir  tes  Mceurs  des  Fourmis  Indigenes,  Put 
P.  Huber,  Membre  des  Societes  d'Histoire  Naturelle  et  de 
Physique  a  GeneVe,  et  Associe  de  celle  de  Tarn  et  Garonne, 
Paris.     1810. 

HThe  cultivators  of  Natural  History,  like  the  objects  they  con- 

•*•      eider,  admit  of  classification  into  genera  and  impedes,  which 

hold  very  different  stations  hi  philosophical  science.     We  musi 
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place  in  the  lowest  rank,  the  mere  collector  of  specimens,  whose 
taste  is  more  that  of  hoarding  the  rarities  of  nature,  than  of= 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  objects  themselves,  and  who,  in 
viewing  them,  seeks  only  to  gratify  a  puerile  and  inert  curiosity. 
Minds  of  a  more  scientific  turn,  undertake  the  ta^k  of  classifi- 
cation ;  and  by  applying  logical  methods  of  analysis,  enable  us 
to  assign  to  each  object  a  distinct  place  in  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment. The  supcrfor  classes  of  naturalists,  are  those  who  exa- 
mine the  organization  of  animals  with  reference  to  their  physi- 
ological conditions;  and  who,  by  the  aid  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy, endeavour  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  various  phenomena 
which  animals  present  to  us  in  their  living  and  active  state. 
The  higher  departments  of  the  subject,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  province  of  the  moral  and.  metaphysical  zoologist, 
comprehends  the  sphere  of.  the  intellectual  and  sensitive  exist- 
ence of  animals,  and  the  development  of  their  respective  facul- 
ties, under  the  different  circumstances  in  which  tliey  happen  to 
be  placed.  The  succession  of  the  different  races,  and  the  per 
manent  modifications  they  may  undergo  by  the  continued  ope- 
ration of  certain  causes,  are  also  objects  of  a  more  general  naH 
ture,  which  belong  to  the  latter  class  of  inquiries.  Now,  al 
though  these  different  branches  of  science  have  a  mutual  and 
intimate  dependence  upon  one  another,  they  each  admit,  never- 
theless, of  being  prosecuted  in  some  measure  separately  from 
the  rest.  The  labours  of  the  systematic  zoologist,  however  ne- 
cessary to  the  deeper  investigations  of  nature,  may  be  regardec^M 
as  of  a  subordinate  kind,  and  as  chiefly  serving  to  clear  the;lB 
roads,  and  trace  out  maps  of  the  country  to  be  traversed: — and 
even  the  subtile  questions  of  physiology,  concerning  the  proper- 
ties of  animal  matter  which  constitute  life, — the  refined  chemistry 
that  preserves  these  properties, — the  complex  actions  that  produce 
the  growth  and  reparation  of  the  organs, — and  the  mysterious 
process  of  reproduction,  have  but  a  remote  connexion  with  the 
above-mentioned  speculative  inquiries,  and  require  very  differ- 
ent methods  of  investigation. 

It  is  from  these  latter  subjects  more  particularly  that  this  spe- 
cies of  knowledge  derives  its  most  general  interest.  The  re- 
searches of  abstract  science  are  too  far  removed  from  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life,  to  engage  the  notice  of  the  mere  man  of 
the  world.  Natural  History  is  a  pursuit  of  an  intermediate 
kind,  sufficiently  connected  with  our  own  animal  existence,  and 
our  own  immediate  wants,  to  claim  attention  even  from  the 
most  careless  j  and  at  the  same  time  affording  sufficient  scope 
for  inteUectual  exertion,  to  entitle  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 

In  nothing  is  our  curiosity  more  powerfully  excited,  than  by 
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whatever  relates  to  the  instincts  and  faculties  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. Under  the  term  imtincty  which  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  the  name  of  a  distinct  and  definite  principle,  have  been  in- 
cluded a  number  of  facts  relating  to  the  actions  of  animals, 
which  we  are  unable  to  explain  by  any  of  the  known  principles 
of  voluntary  action.  Facts  of  this  description  are  more  abun- 
'dantiy  met  with  amons-  the  insect  tribes,  than  in  any  other  part 
t)f  the  creation.  This,  probably,  arises  from  the  imperfect 
knowledge  we  possess  of  their  history ;  and  we  may  reasonably 
expect,  that  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  habits  ana 
manners  of  this  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  will  enable  us 
to  explain  many  of  those  actions,  which  are  now  said  to  be  in- 
stinctive, upon  some  principle  of  known  operation.  The  re- 
searches to  which  we  are  about  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  promise  to  afford  considerable  assistance  in  the  solu- 
tion of  many  questions  of  this  nature. 

It  has  long  been  observed,  that  tliose  races  of  animals  which 
live  in  societies,  and  unite  their  efforts  for  the  attainment  of 
one  common  end,  exhibit  a  great  superiority  of  intellectual  fa- 
culties over  those  who  lead  a  life  of  solitude  and  seclusion.  The 
observation  applies  equally  to  the  small  as  to  the  larger  animals ; 
although  among  the  insect  tribes,  the  distinction  is  most  strongly 
marked.  The  history  of  those  that  are  solitary,  as  of  the  myr* 
melion,  or  the  spider,  is  limited  to  a  single  generation,  and  is 
memorable  only  by  the  display  of  some  particular  talent  or  arti- 
fice in  the  mode  of  catching  their  prey,  or  procuring  a  shelter- 
ed habitation  for  themselves  and  their  progeny.  But  the  his- 
tory of  those  gregarious  insects,  which  live  together  in  large 
swarms,  composing,  as  it  were,  so  many  distinct  republics,  em- 
braces considerations  of  much  higher  interest.  The  bond  of 
society  by  which  they  are  united,  implies  a  community  of  wants, 
a  sympathy  of  desires,  and  a  mutual  intelligence  of  designs,  by 
which  the  s})here  of  their  sagacity  and  industry  is  enlarged — a 
subordination  of  rank,  and  division  of  labour,  are  introduced— 
and  which  ultimately  lead  to  enterprizes  and  exertions  of  stu- 
pendous magnitude.  The  order  of  hymenoptcrous  insects,  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  principal  examples  of  those  curious  pheno- 
mena, which  give  us  so  extended  an  idea  of  the  diversity  that 
exists  in  the  condition  of  the  several  tribes  of  insects,  lo  dis- 
cover the  original  source  of  these  differences,  is  a  sr.bject  weE 
deserving  inquiry  ;  and  we  cannot  but  applaud  all  philosophical 
attempts  to  throw  light  on  so  interesting  and  difficult  a  branch 
of  Natural  History  j  among  which  we  must  rank  those  of  the 
author  whose  work  is  before  us. 

Naturalists  are  already  familiar  with  the  name  of  Huber,  as 
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the  author  of  tlic  vahiable  researches  on  bees,  of  which  we  sja 
an  account  in  a  former  Number  ;  *'  and  who,  under  what  nii«j 
appear  the  greatest  of  all  possible  disadvantaircs,  namely,  t 
loss  of  sight,  has  found  the  means  of  penetrating  into  many 
the  secrets  of  nature,  in  the  economy  of  these  insects.  T 
same  ardour  for  the  pui^uits  of  natural  history,  and  the  saniS 
scrutinizing  spirit,  appear  to  animate  his  son,  who  is  the  writer 
of  the  w^ork  we  are  considering,  and  has  aheady  distinguished 
himself  as  the  author  of  a  memoir  on  the  humble  bee,  which  h 
appeared  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linne; 
Society.  The  mode  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  communica' 
his  discoveries  is  more  strictly  dicfactic  than  is  usual  in  treating 
a  subject  on  which  so  much  new  information  is  given.  Most 
of  the  chapters  state  merely  the  results  of  his  observations, 
without  any  detailed  account  of  the  steps  by  which  his  conclu- 
sions were  obtained.  The  propriety  of  this  plan  may  be  ques- 
tioned, especially  as  many  of  the  researches  are  experimental ; 
but  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  us  to  complain  of  an  author 
for  instructing  us  in  the  most  ready  and  compendious  form  ; 
though  there  are  readers  who  would  have  been  better  satisfied 
if  they  had  been  permitted  to  follow  him  in  all  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with,  and  to  have  partaken  of  the  pleasure 
he  must  have  experienced  in  the  successive  steps  of  his  discove- 
ries. We  shall  now  give  an  analysis  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  this  work,  without,  however,  following  exactly  the  order 
the  chapters. 

The  industry  and  activity  of  ants  had  attracted  much  noti 
from  the  ancients ;  but  in  the  mixture  of  truth  and  fable  which 
compose  the  accounts  of  Pliny,  and  of  Aristotle,  we  find  the 
errors  greatly  preponderating ;  and  even  the  writings  of  modern 
naturalists  contain  a  multitude  of  vague  assertions,  unsupported 
by  observation.  By  some,  their  sagacity  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated ;  and  by  others  as  unwarrantably  depreciated.  Leu- 
wenhoek  rectified  many  of  the  errors,  and  was  the  first  who 
accurately  distinguished  the  larva?  from  the  eggs.  Swammer- 
dam  followed  them,  with  still  greater  minuteness,  in  all  their 
transformations ;  and  LinnaDus  made  us  acquainted  with  several 
curious  particulars  respecting  these  insects  in  the  state  of  fly, 
which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice.  The  labours 
of  Geoffioy,  De  Geer,  Bonnet  and  Latreille,  have  added  nu- 
merous facts  on  the  economy  of  ants,  but  still  left  many  import- 
ant questions  undecided,  to  which  the  more  successful  efforts 
of  Mr  Huber  have  now  given  a  satisfactory  solution.     In  his 
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account  of  the  external  characters  of  the  species,  which  forms 
the  introduction  to  liis  work,  he  avails  himself  principally  of 
the  descriptions  and  method  of  Latreille.  He  agrees  with  him 
in  ascribing  to  them  a  tongue,  an  organ  which  Fabricius  had 
supposed  them  not  possessed  of.  This  tongue  is  spoon- shaped  ; 
and  by  means  of  it,  the  insect,  according  to  M.  Huber,  is  en- 
abled to  lap  up  fluids  with  the  greatest  facility.  He  has  dis- 
covered no  less  than  twenty-three  species  indigenous  in  Switzer- 
land ;  but  the  particulars  he  has  given  us,  relate  to  a  few  of  these 
only. 

Ants  present  us  with  many  striking  analogies  with  bees ;  as 
in  them  we  may  in  each  species  distinguish  three  modifications 
of  sex,  namely,  the  males  ^  the  females,  and  the  neuters  or  labour- 
ers ;  the  latter  being,  in  respect  to  sex,  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  working  bees,  that  is,  they  are  females  in  whom  the  genera- 
tive organs  are  not  developed,  and  who  of  course  are  barren. 
In  each  hive  of  bees,  however,  there  is  but  one  queen  ;  whereas  a 
grrat  number  of  queens,  or  female  ants,  are  met  with,  living  in  the 
umiost  harmony,  in  the  same  nest.  It  appears,  that  any  of  the 
larvtL'  of  the  labouring  class  of  bees  may  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  queen,  that  is,  may  acquire  a  development  of  organs,  by  a 
particular  mode  of  feeding.  Whether  the  same  circumstance 
obtaijis,  with  respect  to  the  female  ant,  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained, and  is  a  question  which  Mr  Huber's  future  researches 
will  probably  enable  him  to  determine.  The  various  toils  which 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  republic  are  confided,  in  both 
comnumities,  to  the  labourers,  who  act  as  the  architects  of  the  city, 
as  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  as  the  nurses  and  guardians 
of  the  risi'ig  generation  ;  while  the  other  classes  have  no  other 
duties  to  perform  than  those  of  furnishing  recruits  to  the  colony. 

The  different  species  of  ants,  like  the  nations  of  our  own  spe- 
cies, are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  great  diversities  of 
manners.  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  variety  of  modes  in 
which  they  construct  their  habitations.  Some  employ  merely 
earth  as  the  material ;  some  collect  for  the  same  purpose  frag- 
ments of  leaves,  of  bark,  or  of  straw  ;  others  use  nothing  but 
finely  pulverised  portions  of  decayed  wood.  The  solid  substance 
of  trees  is  excavated  by  another  species  into  numerous  apart- 
ments, having  regular  communications  with  one  another.  Va- 
rious other  modifications  may  be  observed  in  the  architecture  of 
the  different  species.  The  most  perfect  specimens  of  workman- 
ship are  generally  exhibited  by  the  smaller  ants.  The  brown  ant 
(four7ni  bnine)  is  particularly  remarkable  among  the  masonic 
tribes.  Their  nests  are  formed  of  parallel  or  concentric  stories, 
each  four  or  five  lines  in  height ;  the  partitions  being  about  half 
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a  line  in  thickness,  and  built  of  such  fine  matGrials,  that  the  in- 
terior  appears  perfectly  smooth.     On  examining  each  of  thesi 
stories,  we  discover  chambers  of  different  sizes,  having  long  gal- 
leries of  communication.     The  ceilings  of  the  larger  spaces  are' 
supported  by  small  pillars,  sometimes  by  slender  walls,   and  in 
other  cases  by  arches.     Some  cells  have  but  a  single  entrance  ; 
others  have  passages,   which  open  from  the  story  underneath. 
In  other  parts,  still  larger  central  spaces,  or  halls,  are  met  with, 
in  which  a  great  number  of  passages  terminate,  like  the  streets 
and  avenues  to  a  market  place.     The  whole  nest  often  contain> 
twenty  of  these  stories,   above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  at 
least  as  many  below  it.     The  use  of  this   numerous  series  of 
rooms  will  appear  in  the  sequel.-    The  surface  of  the  nest  is  co- 
vered with  a  thicker  wall,  and  has  several  doors  admitting,   in 
the  day  time,  free  ingress  and  egress.     This  species  of  ant 
unable  to  bear  much  heat.     During  the  day,  therefore,  am 
particularly  when  the  sun  shines,  their  doors  are  closed  ;  am 
they  either  keep  at  home,   or  venture  out  only  through  t' 
subterraneous  passages.     When  the  dew  has  given   freshnei 
to  the  nest,  and  softened  the  earthy  materials  on  its   surface*' 
they  begin  to  make  their  ap}>earance  above  ground.     On  the 
first  shower  of  rain  that  occurs,  the  whole  swarm  are  appris- 
ed of  it,  and  immediately  resume  their  architectural  labour 
Wliile  some  are  engaged  in  removing  the  earth  below,  othe: 
are  employed  in  building  an  additional  story  on  the  top  ;  t 
masons  making  use  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  mine 
The  plan  of  the  cells  and  partitions  is  first  traced  in  reli 
on  the  walls,  which  are  seen  gradually  to  arise,  leaving  empi 
spaces  between  them.     The  beginnings  of  pillar  indicate  tl 
situation  of  the  future  halls;   and  the  rising  partitions  sho' 
the  form  of  the  intended  passages.     Upon  the  plan  thus  traced 
they  continue  building,  till  they  have  arrived  at  a  sufficient 
elevation.      Masses  of  moistened  earth  are  then  applied  at  right 
angles  to  the  tops  of  the  walls,  on  each  side,  and  continued 
in  a  horizontal  direction  till  they  meet  in  the  middle.     The 
ceilings  of  the  larger  chambers  are  completed  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  the  workers  beginning  from  the  angles  of  the  walls,  and 
from  the  tops  of  the  pillars  which  have  been  raised  in  the  cen- 
tre.    The  largest  of  these  chambers,  which  might  be  compared 
to  the  town  hall,  and  is  frequently  more  than  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter, is  completed  with  apparently  as  much  ease  as  the  rest. 
This  busy  crowd  of  masons,  arriving  in  every  direction,  laden 
with  materials  for  the  building,  hastening  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  rain  to  carry  on  their  work,   and  yet  observing  the 
most  perfect  order  in  their  operations,  must  present  the  most 
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interesting  and  amusing  spectacle.  They  raise  a  single  story 
in  about  seven  or  eiglit  hours,  forming  a  general  root  as  a  co- 
vering to  the  whole  ;  and  they  go  on,  adding  other  stories,  so 
long  as  the  rain  affords  them  the  facility  of  moulding  the  mate- 
rials. When  the  rain  ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  drying 
wind,  before  they  have  completed  their  work,  the  earth  ceasing 
to  adhere  together,  and  crumbling  into  powder,  frustrates  all 
their  labours ;  as  soon  as  they  find  this  to  be  the  case,  they, 
with  one  accord,  set  about  destroying  the  cells  which  they  had 
begun,  but  had  not  been  able  to  cover  in,  and  distribute  the 
materials  over  the  upper  story  of  what  they  had  completed. 
Under  these  circumstances  Mr  Huber  succeeded  in  getting 
them  to  resume  their  task  by  means  of  an  artificial  shower ; 
an  experiment  which  he  tlms  relates. 

*  Je  pris  pour  cela  uiie  brosse  tres-forte,  que  je  plongeai  dans 
Peau,  et,  en  passant  ma  main  sur  ses  cnns,  dans  un  sens  et  dans 
I'autre,  je  faisois  jallir  sur  la  fourmiliere  une  rosee  extreraement  fine. 
Les  fourmis,  depuis  Pinterieure  de  leur  demeure,  s*apercurent  fort 
bien  de  I'humidite  de  leur  toit ;  ellcs  sortirent  et  coururent  rapide- 
raent  a  la  surface.  L'arrosement  continuoit ;  les  ma^onnes  y  furent 
trompees ;  elles  allerent  se  pourvoir  de  brins  de  terre  au  fond  du  nid, 
revinrent  les  placer  sur  le  faite,  et  batirent  des  mure,  des  cases,  en 
un  raot  un  etage  complet  en  quelques  heures.  *     p.  42. 

In  tracing  the  design  of  the  cells  and  galleries,  each  ant  ap- 
pears to  follow  its  own  fancy.  A  want  of  accordance  must 
therefore  frequently  take  place  at  the  point  where  their  works 
join :  but  they  never  appear  to  be  embarrassed  by  any  difficul- 
ties of  this  kind.  An  instance  is  related,  in  which  two  oppo- 
site walls  were  made  of  such  difiercnt  elevations,  that  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  one,  if  continued,  would  not  have  reached  above 
half  way  of  the  height  of  the  other.  An  experienced  ant  ar- 
riving at  the  spot  seemed  struck  with  the  defect,  and  innne- 
diately  destroyed  the  lower  ceiling,  built  up  the  wall  to  the 
proper  height,  and  formed  a  new  ceiling  Avith  the  materials  of 
the  former. 

'  C'est  surtout  lorsque  les  fourmis  commencent  quelque  entre- 
prise,  que  Pon  croiroit  voir  une  idee  naitre  dans  leur  esprit,  et  se 
realiser  par  Pexecution.  Ainsi,  quand  Pune  d'elles  decouvre  sur  le 
nid  deux  brins  d'herbe  qui  se  croisent  et  peuvent  favoriser  la  for- 
mation d*une  loge,  ou  quelques  petites  poutres  qui  en  dessinent  les 
angles  et  les  cotes,  on  le  voit  examiner  les  parties  de  cet  ensemble, 
puis  placer,  avec  beaucoup  de  suite  et  d*adresse,  des  parcelles  de 
terre  dans  les  vidcs  et  le  long  des  tiges  :  prendre  de  toutes  parts  les 
materiaux  a  sa  convenance,  quelquefois  meme  sans  menager  Pou- 
vrage  que  d*autres  ont  ^bauche  ;  tant  elle  est  dominee  par  Pidee 
qu*elle  a  congue,  et  qu'elle  suit  sans  distraction.      Elle  va,  vient 
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retoume  jusqu'ii  ce  que  son  plan  soit  devcnu  sensible  pour  d'autreft 
fourmis. 

*  Dans  une  autre  partle  de  la  meme  fourmiliere,  plusieurs  brins 
de  pailie  sembloit  places  expres  pour  faire  la  charpente  du  toit  d*une 
grande  case :  une  ouvriere  saisit  I'avantage  de  cette  disposition  ;  ces 
Iragmens,  couches  horizontalernent  a  denii-pouce  du  terrein,  for- 
moient,  en  se  croisant,  un  parallelogramnie  aloiigc.  L'industrieux 
insecte  placja  d'abord  de  la  terre  dans  tous  les  angles  de  cette  char- 

f)&nte,  et  le  long  des  petites  podtrcs  dont  die  etoit  composee ; 
a  meme  ouvriere  etablit  ensuitc  plusieurs  rangccs  de  ces  materiaux 
les  unes  centre  les  autres,  en  sorte  que  le  toit  de  cette  case  com- 
men9oit  a  etre  trcs-distinct,  lorsqu'ayant  aperi^u  la  possibilitc  de  pro- 
pter d'une  autre  plante  pour  appuyer  un  mur  vertical,  elle  en  pla(;a  - 
de  meme  les  fondcniens.  D'autres  fourmis  ctant  alors  survenues,  elles 
acheverent  en  commun  les  ouvrages  que  la  premiere  avoit  commences,  j 

*  D*apres  ces  observations  et  mille  autres  semblables,  je  me  suis , 
assure  que  chaque  fourmi  agit  indcpendamment  de  ses  compagnes. , 
La  premiere  qui  congoit  un  plan  d'une  execution  facile  en  trace  aus- 
sitot  I'esquisse  ;  les  autres  n'ont  plus  qu'a  continuer  ce  qu'elle  a 
commence ;  celles-ci  jugent  par  I'inspection  des  premiers  travaux 
de  cause  qu'elles  doivcnt  entreprendre ;  elles  savent  toutes  ebaucher, 
continuer,  polir,  ou  retoucher  leur  ouvrage,  selon  Poccasion :  l*eau 
leur  fournit  le  ciment  dont  elles  ont  besoin  ;  le  soleil  et  Pair  durcis- 
sent  la  matiere  de  leurs  edifices ;  elles  n*ont  d'autre  ciseau  que  leur 
dents,  d*autres  compas  que  leurs  antennes,  et  de  truelle  que  leurs 
pates  de  devant,  dont  elles  se  servent  d'une  maniere  admirable  pour 
appuyer  et  consolider  leur  terre  mouillee.  *     p.  48- 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  in  his  details  of  the  methods 
employed  by  other  species  of  ants,  which  are  equally  curious 
with  the  preceding:  but  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  principal 
facts  he  has  brought  to  light  respecting  their  fecundation. 

Nature,  in  providing  the  male  and  female  ants  with  wings, 
must  evidently  have  designed  them  for  migration  to  distant 
abodes,  where  they  might  become  the  founders  of  new  colonies. 
Arrived  at  the  period  of  maturity,  and  furnished  with  perfect 
instruments  of  flight,  they  wait  only  till  the  warmth  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  sufficiently  genial  -,  and  do  not  quit  their  nests  till 
the  temperature  has  risen  to  above  67°  of  Fahrenheit.  Busy 
swarms  of  these  winged  insects  are  then  seen  to  issue  from  the 
nest,  and  to  cover  the  neighbouring  plants,  expanding  their 
wings,  which  reflect  the  sun's  rays  in  a  thousand  brilliant  co- 
lours. Thoy  are  escorted  in  all  their  stejTs  by  the  labourers, 
who  appear  to  watch  them  wilh  peculiar  solicitude,  frequently 
offering  them  food,  and  caressing  them  with  their  antennae. 
At  length  they  leave  their  attendants,  and  commence  their 
flight,  few  beiiig  destined  ever  to  return  to  the  spot  which  gave 
them  birth.     The  act   of  fecundation  is  generally  performed 
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during  their  flight.  The  males  having  fulfilled  the  purposes  of 
nature,  are  now  useless  members  of  the  society ;  it  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  they  are  ever  massacred  by  the  labourers, 
as  is  the  case  with  drones :  but  tliey  are  left  to  perish  for 
want  of  sustenance ;  being  unprovided  with  the  means  of  pro- 
curing it  for  themselves,  and  being  separated  from  those  by 
whose  bounty  they  had  hitherto  been  fed.  The  females,  when 
impregnated,  seek  proper  habitations,  where,  as  will  afterwards 
appear,  they  lay  the  foundations  of  new  republics. 

All  the  impregnated  females  however  are  not  lost,  in  this 
way,  to  the  parent  state :  many  are  detained  by  the  labourers 
before  they  can  take  their  flight,  and  a  few  are  impregnated  in 
the  nest  itself.  The  labourers  are  every  where  lying  in  wait  for 
them,  and  forcibly  seize  them  wherever  they  are  to  be  found; 
they  immediately  deprive  tiiom  of  their  wings,  and  drag  them 
to  the  nest.  Here  they  are  kept  close  prisoners  lor  sevei'al 
days :  their  keepers  watching  them  with  the  greatest  assiduity, 
but  carefully  supplying  them  with  nourishment,  and  conveying 
them  to  situations  where  the  temperature  is  the  most  grateful. 

*  Chacune  de  ces  femelles  perd  par  degrcs  I'envie  de  sortir  de  sa 
ruche ;  son  ventre  grossi*.  A  cette  epoque,  elle  n'cprouve  plus  de 
contrainte  ;  elle  a  cependant  encore  une  garde  assidue  ;  una  seule 
fourmi  la  suit  toujours,  et  privient  ses  hesoins  :  la  plupart  du  terns, 
montee  sur  son  abdomen  et  les  jambes  postcrieures  posces  par  terre, 
elle  paroit  etre  une  sentinelle  ctablie  pour  surveiller  ses  actions, 
saisir  le  premier  instant  ou  eile  commence  a  pondre,  et  relever  aussitot 
ses  CEufs.  Ce  n'est  pas  toujours  la  menie  fourmi  qui  la  suit ;  celle-ci 
est  relevee  par  d'autres  qui  se  succedent  sans  interruption ;  mais 
lorsque  la  maternite  de  la  femelle  est  bien  reconnue,  on  commence 
a  lui  rendre  des  hommages  pareils  a  ceux  qui  les  abeilles  prodiguent 
a  leur  reine.  Une  cour  de  douze  a  quinze  fourmis  la  suit  partout; 
elle  est  sans  cesse  Pobjet  de  Icurs  soins  et  de  leurs  caresses  :  toutes 
s'empressent  autour  d'elle,  lui  offrent  de  la  nourriture  et  la  con- 
duisent  par  ses  mandibules  dans  les  passages  difficiles  ou  montueux ; 
elles  vont  meme  jusqu*a  la  porter  dans  les  difFerens  quartiers  de  la 
fourmiliere.  Les  oeufs  pris  par  les  ouvrieres,  a  Pinstant  de  leur  nais- 
sance,  sont  reunis  autour  d'elle,  et  lorsqu'elle  se  tient  en  repos,  im 
groupe  de  fourmis  I'environne.  *     p.  118. 

In  the  following  pariiculars  they  differ  remarkably  from  the 
societies  of  bees. 

*  Plusieurs  femelles  peuvent  vivre  dans  le  meme  nid  ;  elles  n'c- 
prouvent  point  de  rivalite ;  chacune  d'elles  a  sa  cour ;  elles  se  ren- 
contrent  sans  se  faire  du  mal,  et  soutiennent  en  commun  la  popula- 
tion de  la  fourmiliere  ;  mais  elles  n*ont  aucun  pouvoir ;  il  seroit  plu^ 
tot  entre  les  mains  des  fourmis  neutres.  *     p.  119. 

The  eggs,  when  first  deposited,    are  very  small,  white,  o- 
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paque,  and  of  a  cylindrical  form.  The  labourers,  to  wliom  the 
care  of  hatching  them  is  confided,  never  quit  tlieni  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  keep  them  in  a  state  of  moisture,  by  lickin^;  them 
continually  with  their  tongues,  or  passing  them  through  their 
mouths.  Mr  Huber  has  clearly  proved  that  the  eggs  acquire  a 
considc  able  increase  of  size  during  this  period ;  and  that  at 
length  hey  become  nearly  transparent,  and  much  distended, 
and  resemble  in  form  the  larva  that  is  about  to  be  excluded.  A 
similar  growth  had  already  been  noticed  by  Reaumur  in  the 
eggs  of  the  gall  insect,  and  by  Vallisneri  in  those  of  some  spe- 
cies of  fly.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  larva  comes  fortli ;  it 
is  then  perfectly  transparent,  consists  only  of  a  head  and  rings, 
without  even  the  rudiments  of  feet  or  antenna?.  ^  In  this  state  it 
is  likewise  completely  dependent  on  the  labourers  for  its  sup- 
port :  their  food  is  altogether  liquid  ;  and  their  nurses  allo\v 
them  to  take  it  out  of  their  mouths,  without  its  appearing  to 
have  undergone  any  preparation,  llie  following  passage  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  care  with  which  they  are  reared. 

*  J'ai  pu  suivre  au  travers  des  vitrages  de  la  fourmiliC're  artificielle 
tous  les  soins  qu'elles  prennent  de  ces  petits  vers  qui  portent  aussi  le 
nom  de  larve.  lis  etoient  gardes  a  I'ordin^  ire  par  une  troupe  dfj 
fourmis,  qui  dressees  sur  leurs  pates  et  le  ventre  en  avant,  etoient. 
pretes  a  lancer  leur  venin,  tandis  qu'on  voyoit  9a-et-la  d'autres  ou- 
vrieres  occupe?s  a  deblayer  les  conduits  embavrassees  par  des  mate- 
riaux  hors  de  place,  et  qu'une  partie  de  leurs  compagnes  demeuroient 
dans  un  repos  complet,  et  paroissoicnt  endorniies. 

*  Mais  la  scene  s'aniinoit  Ti  I'heure  du  transport  des  petits  au  so- 
leil.  Au  moment  ou  ses  rayons  venoient  eclairer  la  partie  extcricure 
du  nid,  les  fourmis  qui  se  trouvoient  a  la  surface  partoient  aussitot 
et  descendoient  avec  precipitation  dans  le  fond  d^^  la  fourmiliere, 
frappoient  de  leurs  antenncs  les  autres  fourmis,  couroient  de  I'une 
a  Pautre,  pressoient,  heurtoient  leurs  compagnes,  qui  montoient  a 
Pinstant  sous  la  cloche,  redescendoient  avec  la  meme  rapidite,  et 
mettoient  a  leur  tour  tout  en  mouvement,  jusqu'a  ce  qu'on  vit  un 
essaim  d'ouvrieres  remplir  tous  les  passages.  Mais  ce  qui  prouvoit 
encore  mieux  le  but  qu'elles  se  proposoient,  c'est  la  violence  avec 
laquelle  ces  ouvrieres  saisissoient  quelquefois  par  leurs  mandibules 
celles  qui  paroissoient  ne  pas  leur  comprendre,  et  les  entrainoient 
au  sommet  de  la  fourmiliere  ou  elles  les  abandcnnoient  aussitot  pour 
aller  chercher  celles  qui  restoiei^t  aupres  des  petits.  Des  que  les 
fourmis  etoient  averties  de  Papparition  du  soleil,  elles  s'occupoient 
des  larves  et  des  nymphes  ;  elles  les  portoient  en  toute  hate  au  dessus 
de  la  fourmiliere,  ou  elles  les  laissoient  quelque  tenis  exposees  k 
Pinfluence  de  la  chaleur.  Leur  ardeur  ne  se  ralentissoit  point :  les 
larves  de  femelles,  beaucoup  plus  grandes  et  plus  pesantes  que  celles 
des  autres  castes,  etoient  transportees  avec  assez  de  difficultes,  au 
travers  des  passages  etroits  qui  conduisoient  de  Pinterieur  a  PexterU 
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eur  de  la  fourmlliere,  et  plac^es  au  soleil  a  cote  de  celles  des  ouvri- 
eres  et  des  males  ;  quand  elles  y  avoient  passe  un  quart-d'heure,  les 
tburmis  les  retiroient,  et  les  mettoient  a  I'abri  de  ses  rayons  directs, 
dans  des  loges  destinees  a  les  recevoir  sous  une  couche  de  chaume, 
qui  n'interceptoit  pas  entierement  la  chaleur. 

'  Les  Guvrieres,  apres  avoir  satisfait  aux  devoirs  qui  leur  sent  im- 
poses a  I'egard  des  larves,  ne  paroissoicnt  pas  s*oublier  elles-memes ; 
eiles  cherchoient  a  leur  tour  a  s*etendre  au  soleil ;  elles  s'entassoient 
les  unes  sur  les  autres,  et  sembloient  jonir  de  quelque  repos,  mais  il 
n'etoit  pas  de  longue  duree ;  on  en  voyoit  toujours  un  grand  nonibre 
travailler  au-dessus  de  la  fourmiliere  ;  d'autres  rapportoient  les  larves 
dans  I'interieur,  a  mesure  que  le  soleil  s'abaisoit ;  enfin  le  moment 
de  les  nourrir  ctant  arrive,  cliaque  fourmi  s'approchoit  d*une  larve, 
et  lui  donnoit  a  manger. 

*  II  ne  suffisoit  pas  de  les  porter  au  soleil  et  de  les  nourrir,  il  falloit 
encore  les  entretenir  dans  une  extreme  proprete  ;  aussi  ces  insectes, 
qui  ne  le  cedent  en  tendresse  pour  les  petits  dont  la  direction  leur 
est  confiee,  a  aucunes  des  femelles  des  grands  animaux,  ont-ils  en- 
core I'attention  de  passer  leurs  langues  et  leurs  mandibules  a  chaque 
instant  sur  leur  corps,  et  les  rendent-ils  par  ce  moyen  d'une  blanch- 
eur  parfaite  ;  on  voit  encore  les  fourmis  occupees  a  tirailler  leur 
peau,  detendue  et  ramoUie,  pres  de  I'tpoque  de  leur  trausfbrma- 
tion.  '     p.  73  &  78. 

Before  they  divest  themselves  of  this  external  pellicle,  tliey 
Sipin  a  web,  and,  like  other  insects,  assume  i\\e  state  of  nympha; 
preparatory  to  their  last  transformation.  In  their  passage  to 
die  state  of  perfect  insects,  they  still  require  the  fostering  care 
of  their  guardians,  and  would  be  unable,  without  their  help, 
to  extricate  themselves  from  their  enclosure.  In  these  efforts 
for  their  deliverance,  the  labourers  display  surprising  patience 
and  ingenuity  ;  and  a  lively  picture  is  given  of  the  scene  that 
the  interior  of  the  nest  presents  to  the  spectator,  while  the 
whole  society  of  labourers  are  actively  employed  in  emanci- 
pating the  young  from  their  fetters,  and  anticipating  all  their 
wants  till  they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  They  stili 
watch  and  follow  them  for  many  days,  teaching  them  the  ways 
and  labyrinths  of  their  habitation,  and  supplying  them  abund- 
antly with  food.  They  assist  the  males  and  females  in  expand- 
ing their  wings,  which  would  otherwise  remain  folded;  and, 
whenever  they  wander  to  too  great  a  distance,  conduct  them 
back  in  safety ;  and  they  continue  these  offices  till  the  season  of 
their  migration  is  arrived. 

The  fecundated  females  that  escape  detention,  and  quit  for 
ever  after  the  paternal  roof,  no  sooner  alight  upon  a  spot  where 
any  loose  earth  is  to  be  met  with,  than  they  set  about  forming 
a  habitation.     The  first  step  they  take  is  to  cut  off  their  own 
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wings,  for  which  they  have  no  longer  any  use :  *  and  it  is  ei 
tremcJy  curious,  that  they  never  perform  this  operation  ti 
they  find  a  situation  that  promises  to  afford  them  an  asyiui 
Having  now  no  labourers  to  work  for  tliem,  they  perform 
the  household  duties  themselves.  Like  the  mothers  of  otlu 
animals,  they  are  indefatigable  in  their  attention  to  their  offT 
spring.  Thus  the  same  individual,  which,  when  surrounded 
at  home  by  those  who  minister  to  all  her  wants,  and  relieve 
her  from  exertion,  would  have  reposed  in  indolence,  and  been 
quite  careless  of  her  young,  acquires  new  powers  from  neces- 
sity, and  fulfils  the  intention  of  nature  in  the  formation  of  new 
republics.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  more  striking  example 
of  variation  in  the  character  of  animals  produced  by  a  change 
of  external  circumstances. 

Our  attention  shall  next  be  directed  to  the  way  in  which  ants 
procure  the  means  of  subsistence  :  and  the  views  that  have 
been  opened  to  us  by  M.  Huber  on  this  subject  are  among  the 
most  curious  of  any  he  has  disclosed.  It  is  here,  indeed,  that 
the  principal  errors  have  been  committed  by  those  who  have 
hitherto  pretended  to  instruct  us  as  to  the  economy  of  tliese  insects. 
The  collections  of  larviB  were  long  mistaken  for  magazines  of 
corn  and  other  food,  which  it  was  supposed  the  ants  deposited 
in  granaries,  as  provisions  for  winter  consumption.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the}^  are  almost  wholly  carnivorous,  and  corn  is 
certainly  not  an  article  on  which  tliey  feed:  they  are  total 
strangers  to  the  art  of  hoarding,  and  iione  of  their  cells  are 
constructed  with  this  view.  Tiie  ants,  whose  occupations  con- 
fine them  at  home,  depend  for  their  food  on  the  labourers,  who 
forage  for  the  whole  society,  and  bring  to  the  nest  small  in- 
sects, or  portions  of  any  animal  substance  that  may  fall  in  their 
way.  When  the  game  is  too  bulky  to  be  easily  transported, 
they  fill  themselves  with  nourishment,  the  greater  part  of  which 
they  disgorge  on  their  return,  for  the  benefit  of  those  that  are 
hungry.  This  nutricious  fluid  they  retain  unchanged  for  a 
considerable  time,  when  prevented  from  imparting  it  to  their 
companions. 

The  food  which  they  appear  to  relish  above  all  others,  is  an 
exsudation  from  the  bodies  of  several  species  of  aphis,  insects 
w'hich  abound  on  the  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  ant  hills.  This 
species  of  honey  is  absorbed  with  great  avidity  by  the  ants,  and 
apparently  without  the  least  detriment  to  the  insect  that  yields  it. 
This  fact  had  already  been  noticed  by  Boissier  de  Sauvages  ; 
but  several  very  interesting  particulars,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 

*  Linnaeus  had  observed  that  the  females,  after  impregnation,  lost 
their  wings,  and  did  not  return  to  the  nest. 
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this  excretion  is  procured,  have  been  broupjht  to  L'ght  by  M. 
Huber.  He  iniorms  us,  that  the  liquor  is  voluntarily  given 
out  by  the  aphis,  when  solicited  to  do  go  by  the  ant,  who,  for 
that  purpose,  strikes  it  gently,  but  repeatedly,  with  its  antenna?, 
using  the  same  motions  as  it  does  w^lien  caressing  its  young. 
He  is  led  to  believe  from  observation,  that  the  aphis  retains 
this  liquor  for  a  longer  time  when  the  ants  are  not  at  hand  to 
receive  it.  A  single  aphis  is  sulHcient  to  supply  in  this  way 
many  ants  wdth  a  plentiful  meal.  Even  those  among  them 
who  had  acquired  wings,  and  could  therefore  have  easily  e- 
scaped  from  the  ants,  if  they  had  been  so  disposed,  yielded  this 
honey  as  freely  as  the  others,  and  with  as  little  appearance  of 
fear  or  constraint. 

Most  insects  become  torpid  wlien  their  temperature  is  much 
reduced.  When  it  approaches  the  fi'cczing  point,  they  fall  in- 
to a  deep  lethargy,  and  in  that  state  require  no  food.  Ants 
present  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule ;  for  they  are  not 
benumbed  till  the  thermometer  has  sunk  to  27°  of  Fahren- 
heit, or  five  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  They  there- 
fore have  need  of  a  supply  of  provisions  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  winter  j  although  it  is  true  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
much  less  than  in  sunnner.  Their  principal  resource,  however, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  still  the  same,  namely,  the  honey 
of  the  aphis ;  which  natural  secretion  appears  to  be  expressly 
designed  for  the  subsistence  of  ants.  What  confirms  this  view 
of  the  intentions  of  nature  is,  that  the  aphis  becomes  torpid 
at  precisely  the  same  temperature  as  the  ant;  a  coincidence 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  attribute  to  mere  chance.  The 
winter  haunts  of  the  aphis,  which  are  chiefly  the  roots  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  are  well  knowai  to  their  pursuers  ;  and  when  the 
cold  is  not  excessive,  they  regularly  go  out  to  seek  their  ac- 
customed supply  from  these  insects.  Some  species  of  ants  have 
even  sufficient  foresight  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  these  jour- 
nies ;  they  bring  these  animals  to  their  own  nests,  where  they 
lodge  them  near  the  vegetables  on  which  they  feed  ;  while  thv 
domestic  ants  prevent  tiicm  from  stirring  out,  guarding  them 
with  great  care,  and  defending  them  with  as  much  zeal  as  they 
do  their  own  young. 

'  Elles  avoient  grand  soin  des  puceron?.,  et  ne  leur  faisoient  ja- 
mais de  mai :  ceux-ci  ne  paroissoient  point  les  craindre  ;  ils  se  lais-- 
soient  transporter  d'une  place  a  une  autre,  et  lorsqu'ils  etoient  dis- 
poses, ils  demeuroient  dans  I'endroit  choisi  par  leur  gardiennes ; 
lorsque  les  fourmis  vouloient  les  dcplacer,  elles  conimen9oient  par 
les  caresser  avec  leurs  antennes,  coiiime  pour  les  engager  a  abandon- 
ner  leurs  racines,  ou  a  retirer  leur  trompe  de  la  eavite  dans  laquellc- 
elle  etoit  inseree  ;  ensuite,  elles  les  prenoient  doucement  par-dessus 
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ou  par-dessous  le  ventre  avec  leurs  dents,  et  les  cmportoient  avec  U 
meme  soin  qu*elles  auroient  donnc  aux  larves  de  leur  eapece.  J*i 
vu  la  meme  fourmi  prendre  successivement  trois  pucerons  plus  groi 
qu'elle,  et  les  transporter  dans  un  endroit  obscur.  II  y  en  eut 
qui  lui  rcsista  plus  long-terns  que  les  autres  ;  peut-etre  ne  pouvoit-i| 
pas  retirer  sa  trompe,  engagce  trop  profondement  dans  le  bois.  Jf 
in*amusai  3.  suivre  tous  les  mouvemens  que  se  donna  la  fourmi  po\ 
lui  faire  lacher  prise ;  elle  le  caressoit  et  le  saisissoit  tour  a  toi 
jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  eut  cede  k  ses  dcsirs.  Cependant  les  fourmis  n*env« 
ploient  pas  toujours  les  voies  de  la  douceur  avec  eux  ;  quand  elles 
craignent  qu*ils  ne  leur  soit  enlevc's  par  ccUes  d'une  autre  espece  et 
yivant  prcs  de  leur  habitation,  ou  lorsqu'on  dccouvrc  trop  brusque 
ment  \e  gazon  sous  lequel  ils  sont  caches,  elles  les'^prennent  a  la  hatej^ 
et  les  emportent  au  fond  des  souterrains.  J*ai  vu  les  fourmis  de 
deux  nids  voisins  se  disputer  leur  pucerons :  quand  celled  de  Pun 
pouvoient  entrer  chez  les  autres,  elles  les  deroboient  aux  veritables 
possesseurs,  et  souvent  ceux-ci  s'en  emparoient  '<  leur  tour ;  car  les 
fourmis  connoissent  tout  le  prix  de  ces  petits  animaux,  qui  semblent 
leur  etre  destines :  c*est  leur  tresor ;  une  fourmilicre  est  plus  ou 
moins  riche  selon  qu'elle  a  plus  ou  moins  de  pucerons  ;  c*est  leur  be- 
tail,  ce  sont  leurs  vacbes  et  leurs  chcvres  ;  on  n'eut  pas  devine  que 
les  fourmis  fussent  des  peuples  pasteurs ! '     p.  192. 

But  their  sagacity  goes  even  much  further  than  what  is  here 
related.  They  collect  the  eggs  of  the  aphis,  they  superintend 
their  hatching,  continually  moistening  them  with  their  tongue, 
and  preserving  them  till  the  proper  season  for  their  exclusion, 
and  in  a  word,  bestow  pn  them  all  the  attention  which  they 
give  to  the  eggs  of  their  own  species.  When  disturbed  by  an 
intruder,  they  carry  off  these  eggs  in  great  ha^te  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Different  species  of  aphis  are  to  h^  found  in  the  same 
nest:  several  kinds  of  gall  insects  and  also  of  kermes  serve 
the  same  purposes  to  the  ants  as  the  aphis,  alfording  them  in 
like  manner  juices  possessed  of  nutritious  qualities.  All  these 
live  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  masters,  who  so  far  from  of- 
fering them  any  molestation,  defend  them  with  courage  against 
the  ants  of  other  societies  who  might  attempt  to  purloin  them. 
That  the  ants  have  some  notion  of  property  in  these  insects, 
woidd  appear  from  their  occasionally  having  establishments  for 
these  aphises  at  a  distance  from  their  city,  in  fortified  buildings 
which  they  construct  for  this  purpose  alone,  in  places  where 
they  are  secure  from  invasion.  Here  the  aphises  are  confined 
as  cows  in  a  dairy,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  metropolis. 

Our  author  has  been  at  great  pains  to  ascertain  by  what 
means  these  insects  are  enabled  to  cooperate  in  the  execution  of 
these  and  other  designs ;  a  coo})eration  which  is  inexplicable 
except  on  the  supposition  that  they  possess  a  species  of  lan- 
guage, by  which  the  intentions  of  individuals  are  imparted  to 
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one  another,  and  to  the  community  at  large.  The  particular 
means  apparently  used  for  this  pur[)ose  are  detailed  in  many 
parts  of  the  work  ;  and  it  might,  we  conceive,  have  been  instruc- 
tive to  have  brought  together,  in  a  distinct  chapter,  all  the  facts 
that  bore  upon  thi«  interesting  question.  It  does  not  appear 
that  ants  are  capable  of  emitting  sounds  so  as  to  communicate 
at  a  distance.  The  sense  of  touch  is  with  them  the  principal 
medium  of  conveying  impressions  to  one  another.  Some  of 
these  im})ressions  are  communicated  by  the  one  striking  its  liead 
against  the  corselet  of  the  other;  others  by  bringing  their  man- 
dibles in  contact.  The  former  is  the  signal  of  danger ;  which  is 
spread  with  astonishing  quickness  through  the  whole  society. 
During  the  night  as  well  as  at  other  times,  sentinels  are  station- 
ed on  the  outside  of  their  habitations,  who  on  the  approach  of 
danger  suddenly  descend  into  the  inidst  of  the  tribe,  and  sprciid 
the  alarm  on  every  side :  the  whole  are  soon  apprised  of  the 
danger;  and  while  the  greater  nun^ber  rush  forwai'd  to  repel  it, 
with  every  expression  oi'  displeasure  and  of  rage,  the  rest,  who 
are  attenduig  the  eggs  and  larva,  hasten  wath  their  charge  to 
places  of  greater  secuiity  The  males  and  females,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  being  warned  of  the  approaching  combat,  in 
which  they  feel  themselves  incajiable  of  bearing  any  active  pai't, 
ily  for  shelter  to  the  most  retired  places  in  the  vicinity.  That 
these  signals  are  not  always  immediately  understood,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  anecdote. 

*  Les  pjeds  de  la  fourmiliere  artificlelle  plongcoient  dans  des  ba- 
quets,  qu'on  avoit  soin  de  tenir  toujours  plein  d'eau  ;  cet  expedient, 
ifivented'abord  pour  farmer  Le  passage  aux  fourmis,  devint  pour  elles 
une  source  de  jouissanccs  ;  car  elles  boivent,  comme  les  papillons, 
les  abeilles,  et  d'autres  insectes,  pendant  les  chaleurs  de  Tete.  Un 
jour  qu'ciles  etoient  reunies  au  pied  de  la  ruche,  et  occupees  a  lecher 
les  gouttelettes  qui  filtroicnt  entre  les  Ifbres  du  bois,  ce  qu'elles  pa- 
roissoient  preferer  boire  dans  le  bassin  meme,  je  m^amusai  a  les  in- 
quieter  ;  cette  petite  experience  donna  lieu  a  une  scene  qui  me  parut 
concluante.  La  plupart  des  fourmis  reraonterent  aussit6t  le  long 
du  pied  de  la  ruche ;  il  en  resta  cependant  un  petit  nombre,  que  raa 
presence  ne  parut  pas  avoir  alarnices,  et  qui  continuf  rent  a  boire  ; 
mais  une  des  premieres  redescendit  et  s'approcha  d'une  de  ses  com- 
pagnes,  qui  paroissoit  absorbee  par  le  plaisir  de  se  desalterer ;  elle 
la  poussa  avec  ses  mandibulcs,  a  plusieures  reprises,  en  baissant  et 
relevant  sa  ttte  par  saccades,  et  reussit  bientot  k  la  faire  partir  ;  1'- 
officieuse  fourmi  s*adressa  ensuite  a  une  autre  ouvriere  qui  buvoit 
encore,  chercha  a  la  stirauler  par  derriere  en  frappant  son  abdomen ; 
mais  voyant  qu'elle  ne  paroissoit  pas  la  comprcndre,  elle  s'approcha 
de  son  corselet,  et  lui  donn.i  deux  ou  trois  coups  avec  le  bout  de  ses 
machoires :   la  fourmi,  prevenue  ^-nfai  de  la  necessite  de  s'eloigner 
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remonta  prtcipitainrucnt  sous  la  cloche  ;  une  troisienie,  avertie  de  la 
menie  matiicre,  et  toujours  par  la  meme  fburini,  rcgap;na  prompte- 
iiient  le  logit; ;  niais  la  quatrieme,  qui  restoit  seule  au  bord  de  I'eau, 
ne  se  retiroit  point,  nial^;re  Ics  preuves  de  soUicitude  dont  elle  etoit 
Tobjet ;  elle  nc  paroissoit  faire  aucune  attention  aux  secousses  re- 
iterees  de  la  donneuse  d'avis  ;  celle-ci  la  prit  enfm  par  une  de  ses 
jambes  de  derriere,  et  la  tira  brusquenient ;  la  fourmi  que  se  dcsal- 
teroit  encore  se  retourna,  en  ouvrant  ses  larger  pinces,  avec  toutes 
les  apparenccs  de  la  colere,  puis  se  remit  tranquillement  H  boire, 
niais  sa  compagne  nc  lui  en  laissa  pas  le  terns  ;  elle  passa  devant 
elle,  la  saisit  par  ses  mandibules,  et  l*entraina  rapidement  dans  la 
fourmiliere. '     p.  132. 

The  chief  instruments  by  wliich  other  idea^  are  conveyed, 
appear  to  be  tlic  antenna),  which  for  that  purpose  are  brought 
into  contnct,  in  various  ways,  with  different  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  ant  addressed.  Of  this  species  of  intercourse,  which  Mr 
Hubcr  calls  Lc  Laiigage  Antauial^  he  gives  the  following  account. 

*  Les  antennes,  ces  organes  du  toucher,  et  peut-etre  de  quelque 
sens  qui  nous  est  inconnu,  sont  les  principaux  instrumens  du  Ian- 
gage  des  fourniis  ;  leur  place  au  devant  de  la  tete,  leur  mobilite, 
leur  construction,  qui  presente  une  suite  de  phalanges  douees  d'une 
extreme  sensibilite  ;  leur  rapport  intime  avec  Pinstinct ;  enfin  les 
observations  que  j^ai  rapportees  en  parlant  de  la  conduite  de  nos  in- 
sectes  dans  leur  relations  avec  leurs  fenielles,  les  males,  et  les  autres 
ouvrieres  :  tout  concourt  a  me  persuader  que  les  antennes  jouent  le 
role  le  plus  important  chez  les  fourmis.  Nous  les  avons  vu  en  faire 
un  usage  frequent  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  pour  jetter  I'alarme  parmi 
leur  compagnes,  et  pour  se  distinguer  de  leur  ennemis  ;  au  sein  de 
ia  fourmiliere,  pour  avertir  de  la  presence  du  soleil,  si  favorable  au 
dcveloppement  des  larves ;  dans  leurs  courses  et  leurs  emigrations, 
pour  s'indiquer  mutueliement  la  route  ;  dans  leur  recrutemens,  pour 
decider  le  depart,  '  ^cc.     p.  3  76. 

'  La  fourmi  qui  cprouvc  le  besoin  de  manger  commence  par  frap- 
per  de  ses  deux  antemies,  avec  un  mouvement  tres-rapide,  celles  de 
la  fourmi  dont  elle  attend  du  secours  ;  on  les  voit  aussitot  s'approcher 
en  ouvrant  leur  bouche,  et  avancer  leur  langue  pour  se  communi- 
quer  la  liqueur  qu'elle  se  font  passer  de  I'une  a  Pautre  :  pendant 
cette  operation,  la  fourmi  qui  re9oit  les  aHmens  ne  cesse  de  flatter 
celle  qui  la  nourrit,  en  continuant  a  mouvoir  ses  antennes  avec  une 
activite  singuliere  ;  elle  fait  aussi  jouer  sur  les  parties  laterales  de  la 
tcte  de  sa  nourrice  ses  pates  antcrieures,  qui  sont  garnies  de  brosses 
tres-cpaisses,  et  qui,  par  la  delicatesse  et  la  rapidite  de  leui*  mouve- 
ment, ne  le  cedent  en  rien  a  ceux  des  antennes.  *     p.  178. 

Bonnet  had  imagined,  that  in  their  journeys  ants  directed  their 
course  chiefly  by  the  scent  remaining  in  the  track  which  they 
had  before  passed.  But  it  appears  that  they  have  various  other 
means  of  finding  their  way;  and  miist  depend  principally  on  the 
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senses  of  sight  and  of  touch,  aided  by  the  memory  of  local  cir- 
cumstances. If  they  should  meet  with  annoyance  in  their  nest, 
or,  from  any  other  cause,  find  it  inconvenient  to  remain,  they 
endeavour  to  find  some  other  spot  to  which  they  may  remove ; 
and,  for  this  purj)Ose,  the  labourers  scatter  tliemselves  abroad, 
and  reconnoitre  in  every  direction.  Tlie  ant  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  a  convenient  situation,  returns  immediately 
home,  and  by  certain  gestures  acquaints  her  comrades  with  her 
success,  and  points  out  the  direction  of  the  place  she  has  chosen. 
The  migraticms  of  tiie  fallow  ants  {four mis  fauvcs)  are  conduct- 
ed in  a  very  singular  manner.  The  guide  carries  another  ant 
in  her  mouth,  to  the  place  to  which  she  intends  the  colony  to 
remove.  Both  then  return,  and  each  taking  up  another  ant, 
bring  them,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  the  new  settlement.  These, 
when  instructed  in  the  way,  return  and  fetch  others;  and  this 
process  is  continued  by  all  the  guides,  their  numbers  increasing 
in  rapid  progression  till  the  whole  has  been  transported  to  the 
new  j)lace  of  abode. 

It  its  ijnpossible  to  contemplate  the  actions  of  such  minute 
beings,  in  whom  not  only  all  the  parental  affections  subsist  in 
as  full  force  as  in  the  larger  animals,  but  the  social  sympathies 
also  prevail  in  a  much  more  extraordinary  degree,  without  feel- 
ings of  wonder  and  admiration.  The  zeal  with  which  the  bee 
will  devote  its  life  to  the  service  of  the  community  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  hiis  long  been  known  ;  but  the  ant  is  not  inferior 
to  the  bee  either  in  courage  or  in  j^atriotism ;  and,  moreover, 
bears  testimony,  by  unequivocal  actions,  of  a  degree  of  tender- 
ness and  affection  which  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  con- 
ceive could  animate  a  being  of  a  condition  so  apparently  infe- 
rior. Latreille,  in  the  cours-e  of  his  experiments,  had  deprived 
some  ants  of  their  antennae ;  their  distress  was  no  doubt  per- 
ceived and  shared  by  their  companions,  who  caused  a  transpa- 
rent liquor,  which  probably  possessed  some  healing  properties, 
to  flow  from  their  own  mouths,  and  with  this  they  anointed  the 
wounds  of  the  sufferers.  Many  traits  of  their  fondness  and 
tender  care  of  their  females,  were  witnessed  by  the  author  ;  they 
give  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  permanence  of  their  at- 
fection,  when  any  of  the  impregnated  females  happen  to  die ; 
in  which  case,  five  or  six  of  her  attendants  remain  with  her  for 
many  days,  hckingand  caressing  the  body  without  intermission, 
as  if  tliey  hoped  to  recal  her  to  life  by  their  caresses.  Many 
anecdotes  are  related  by  Mr  Huber  of  their  readiness  to  assist 
one  another,  and  of  their  manifesting  a  desire  that  their  compa- 
nions should  participate  in  the  advantages  and  enjoyments  that 
occurred  to  themselves.  As  an  instance  of  the  constancy  of  their 
attachments,  we  shall  quote  the  following  passage. 
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*  Je  pn's  au  mois  d* Avril  une  fourmiliere  des  bois,  dans  i'inten- 
tion  de  pcupler  mon   grand  appareil  vitre;  mais  ayant  beaucoup, 
plus  de  fourmis  qu'il  no  m'en  falloit,  j'en  remis  une  partie  en  liberie 
dans  le  jardin  de  la  maison  que  j'liabitois,  et  celles-la  se  tixerent  au 
pied  d'un  inarronier  ;  les  autres  devinrent  I'objet  de  quelques  observ- 
ations partie ulitrcs.     Je  les  suivis  pendant  quatre  mois  sans  les  laisser 
sortir  de  mon  cabinet :    a  cette  cpoque,  voulant  les  rapprocher  d'a-  i 
vantage  de  IVtat  de  nature  je  transportai  la  ruche  dans  le  jardtn,  h  i 
30  ou  15  pas  de  la  iburmiliere  naturelle.     Les  prisonnieres  profitant  j 
de  ma  negligence  a  renouveller  I'eau  de  leurs  baquets  s'evadoient  \ 
quelquefois  et  parcouroient  les  environs  de  leur  demeure  ;  les  four- 
mis  ctablis  auprcs  du  marronier  rencontrerent  et  recoimiirent  leurs 
anciennes  compagnes ;  on  les  voyoit  gesticuler  et  se  caresser  mutu- 
ellement  avec  Icur  antennes,  se  prendre  sur  leurs  mandibules,  et  les 
fourmis  du  marronier  emmener  les  aUtres  dans  leur  nid  ;  elles  vinrent 
bientot  tn  foule  chercher  les  fugitives  audessous  de  ma  fourmillicrej 
artificielle,  et  se  hasarderent  m£me  j usque  sous  la  cloche,  ou  ellei 
ctablirent  une  desertion  complette,  en  enlevant  successivement  toutes 
les  fourmis  qui  s'y  trouvoient ;  en  pen  de  jours  elle  fut  dcpeuplee 
cts  Jbiirmis  eloient  resiees  quatre  mois  sans  communication.  *     p.  150, 

"Whether  the. imagination  of  the  author  has  not  betrayed  liim' 
ill  his  interpretation  of  the  following  scene,  which  he  regards  as^ 
resembling  the  gynniastic  ctercises  of  the  ancients,  it  would 
perhaps  retjuire  ocular  evidence  of  the  facts  described,  in  order 
to  determine;  but  as  the  whole  is  extremely  curious,  we  shall 
give  it  in  his  own  words. 

*  Je  m*approchai  un  jour  d'une  de  leurs  fourmilicres  exposce  auj 
soleil  et  abritcc  du  cote  du  nord.  Les  fourmis  etoient  amonceleesl 
en  grand  nombre,  et  scmbloient  jouir  de  la  temperature  qu'ellesj 
trouvoient  a  la  surface  du  nid.  Aucune  d'elles  ne  travailloit :  cette! 
multitude  d'insectes  accumules  ofFroit  I'image  d'un  liquide  en  ebul-1 
lition,  sur  lequel  les  yeux  avoient  d'abord  peine  a  se  fixer.  Mais' 
quand  je  m'appliquois  a  suivre  separcment  chaque  fourmi,  je  les 
voyois  s'approcher  en  faisant  jouer  leurs  antennes  avec  une  etonnante 
rapiditc  ;  leur  pates  antcrieures  flattoient  par  de  legers  mouvemens 
les  parties  laterales  de  la  tete  dcs  autres  fourmis :  apres  ces  premiers 
gestes,  qui  ressembloient  a  des  caresses,  on  les  voyoit  s'elever  sur 
leurs  jambes  de  derricre  deux  a  deux,  lutter  ensemble,  se  saisir  par 
une  mandibule,  par  une  pate  ou  par  une  antenne,  se  relacher  aussi- 
t6t  pour  s'attaquer  encore ;  eiles  se  cramponnoient  au  corselet  ou  a 
Tabdomen  Pune  de  Tautre,  s'embrassoient,  se  renversoient,  se  rele- 
voient  tour  a  tour,  et  prenoient  leur  revanche  sans  paroitre  se  faire 
de  mal ;  elles  ne  lan9oient  pas  de  venin,  comme  dans  leurs  combats ; 
et  ne  retenoient  point  leur  adversaiie  avec  cette  opiniatrete  que  nous 
avons  observee  dans  leurs  querelles  serieuses  :  elles  abandonnoient 
bientot  les  fourmis  qu'elles  avoient  saisies,  et  tachoient  d'en  attraper 
d'autres :  j'en  ai  vu  qui  avoient  une  telle  ardeur  dans  ces  exercices. 
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.jU'elles  poursuivoient  successivement  plusieures  ouvrieres,  luttoient 
avec  elles  pendant  quelques  instans,  et  le  comb.it  ne  finissoit  que 
iorsque  la  moins  aniniee,  apres  avoir  renverse  son  antagoniste,  r^us- 
sissoit  a  s'echapper  en  se  cachant  en  quelque  galerie.  Je  retournai 
souvent  aupres  de  cette  fourniiliere  qui  me  donnoit  presque  toujours 
le  meme  spectacle  ;  quelquefois  cette  disposition  etoit  gcncrale :  par- 
lout  il  se  formoit  des  groupe^:  de  fourmis  luttant  ensemble,  et  je  n'en 
vis  jamais  aucun  sortir  de  la  blessee  ou  mutilee. 

'  D'autres  fourmilieres  m'ont  presentc  des  particularites  un  peu 
differentcs  de  celles-ci ;  je  voyois  souvent  a  la  surface  du  nid  des 
ouvrieres  qui  paroissoient  saisies  de  vertige ;  elles  se  tortilloient  au 
soleil  avec  des  mouvemens  convulsifs  en  ouvrant  leur  pinces,  et  cou- 
roient  en  tout  sens  sur  la  fourmiliere  ;  bientot  quelques  autres,  agi- 
tees  de  la  meme  manierc,  commengoient  Kfrctiller  et  se  jetoient  dans 
la  premiere  galerie  qui  se  trouvoit  sur  leur  passage.  Ces  fourmis 
mettoient  tout  en  desordre  autour  d'elles  ;  mais  cette  disposition  ne 
duroit  que  deux  a  trois  minutes,  et  je  suppose  qu'elle  etoit  due  a 
I'ardeur  du  soleil,  ne  I'ayant  jamais  observce  que  lorsqu'il  etoit  tres 
elev6  au-dessus  de  Thorizon.  Plusieurs  de  celles  que  j*ai  suivies, 
aprcs  avoir  pirouette  quelques  instans,  accrochoient  les  autres  four- 
mis par  une  jambe  ou  par  une  antenne,  puis  les  reliichoient  pour 
courir  apres  d'autres ;  quelquefois  meme  elles  les  emportoient,  mais 
sans  jamais  leur  faire  du  mal.  Ailleurs,  deux  fourmis  paroissoient 
3*agacer  autour  d'un  brin  d'herbe  ;  Tune  et  Pautre,  dressees  sur  leurs 
pates,  toumoient  :}lternativement  pour  s'eviter  ou  s'attraper;  elles 
me  rappeloient  les  courses  et  les  combats  simules  des  jeunes  chiens, 
quand  ils  s'elevent  sur  leurs  pattes  de  derriere,  feignant  de  se  mordre, 
se  renversent  mutuellement,  et  se  saisissent  sans  jamais  serrer  le^ 
dents. '  p.  170—172. 

While  ants  thus  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  state  of  civili- 
zation, they  are  not  exempt  from  the  passions  that  disturb  do- 
mestic peace,  and  the  evils  that  interrupt  the  harmony  of  social 
life.  Can  it  be  that  war,  with  its  attendant  calamities,  is  the 
necessary  concomitant  of  society  ;  and  must  it  also  be  the  scourge 
of  communities  among  insects,  as  well  as  among  beings  who 
pride  themselves  in  such  superior  endowments  ?  It  is  but  too 
true  that  the  history  of  ants  affords  no  exception  to  this  appar- 
ent connexion  of  things.  The  almost  Utopian  picture  of  a  re- 
public which  the  preceding  accounts  exhibit,  is  dcfornied  by 
features  of  ferocity  which  blend  themselves  with  the  estimable 
qualities  we  have  described.  In  the  hostilities  of  animals,  we 
generally  find  a  mixture  of  stratagem  and  of  force ;  and  they 
consist  almost  wholly  in  occasional  struggles  between  indivi- 
duals who  prey  upon  one  another.  But  the  modes  of  warlare 
pursued  by  ants  is  of  a  totally  different  character.  Their  ag- 
jgressions  are  made  by  large  armies  j  and  their  battles  are  gene- 
ral engagements  between  contending  nations.     The  wars  they 
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wage  are  always  open  and  direct,  and  exhibit  none  of  the  arts 
of  deceit ;  their  operations  are  conducted  on  a  scale  of  magni- 
tude that  is  astonishing.  The  labourers  and  the  females  are 
the  only  ants  that  engage  in  these  conflicts.  Some  species  are  pro- 
vided with  stings  ;  others  employ  their  jaws  in  the  infliction  of 
wounds,  and  apply  to  the  bitten  part  a  drop  of  acrid  fluid,  which 
is  secreted  for  this  purpose.  Their  combined  attacks  upon  various 
insects,  even  of  considerable  size,  are  well  known.  In  hot  cli- 
mates, they  extend  their  hostilities  to  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  such 
as  rats  ;  and,  in  some  countries,  become  formidable  even  to  man. 
But  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  ant  is  the  ant  itself.  The  lesser 
are  irequently  enabled,  by  their  courage  as  well  as  by  superior 
numbers,  to  o\:erpower  the  stronger  species ;.  and  jealousies  of^ 
ten  spring  up  between  rival  states  belonging  to  the  same  species. 
Each  has  its  peculiar  system  of  tactics,  which  is  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  enemy  to  whom  they  are  opposed.  The  fury  and 
desperation  with  which  they  fight  is  inconceivable.  When  an 
ant  has  fastened  upon  its  adversary,  it  will  suffer  its  limbs  to  be 
torn,  one  by  one,  from  its  body,  rather  than  let  go  its  hold ; 
and  they  are  frequently  seen  to  carry  about  with  them,  as  tro- 
phies of  their  victories,  the  mangled  portions  of  those  they  have 
subdued.  The  theatres  of  the  most  extended  engagements  are 
the  forests  inhabited  by  the  fallow  ants. 

*  C'est  la  que  j'ai  pu  observer  deux  des  plus  grandes  fourmilieres 
aux  prises  Tune  avec  Tautre.     Je  ne  dirai  pas  ce  qui  avoit  allume  la 
discorde  entre  ces  rcpubliques  ;   elles  etoient  de  la  meme  espece, 
semblable  pour  la  grandeur  et  la  population,  et  situees  a  cent  pas  de 
distance  :   deux  empires  ne  posscdent  pas  un  plus  grand  nombre  d^^ 
combattans.     Qu*on  se  represente  une  foule  prodigieuse  de  ces  ifll 
sectes,  remplissant  tout  I'espace  qui  separoit  les  deux  fourmilier^P' 
et  occupant  une  largeur  de  deux  pieds  ;  les  armees  se  rencontrerent 
a  moitie  chemin  de  leur  habitation  respective,  et  c'est  la  que  se  doi 
noit  la  bataille.     Des  miliers  de  fourmis,  montees  sur  les  saillies  nj 
turelles  du  sol,  luttoient  deux  a  deux,  en  se  tenant  par  leurs  mane 
bules  vis-a-vis  I'une  de  Tautre  ;  un  plus  grand  nombre  encore 
cherchoient,  s'attaquoient,  s'entrainoient  prisonnieres ;  celles-ci  fai" 
soient  de  vains  efforts  pour  s'echapper,  comme  si  elles  avoient  prevu 
qu'arrivees  a  la  fourmiliere  ennemie  elles  eprouveroient  un  sort  cruel. 

*  Le  champ  de  bataille  avoit  deux  ou  trois  pieds  carres ;  une 
odeur  penetrante  s'exhaloit  de  toutes  parts  ;  on  voyoit  nombre  de 
fourmis  mortes  et  couvertes  de  venin  ;  d'autres,  composant  des 
groupes  et  des  chaines,  s'etoient  accroches  par  leurs  jambes  ou  par 
leurs  pinces,  et  se  tiroient  tour  a  tour  en  sens  contraire.  Ces  groupes 
se  formoient  successivement ;  la  lutte  commen9oit  entre  deux  fourmis 
qui  se  prenoit  par  leurs  mandibules,  s'exhaussoit  sur  leurs  jambes, 
pour  laisser  passer  leur  ventre  en  avant,  et  faisoient  jaillir  mutuelle^ 
ment  leur  venin  contre  leur  adver^aire  ;  elles  se  serroient  de  si  pres 
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qu'elles  tomboient  sur  le  cote  et  se  debattoient  long  temps  dans  le 
poussiere  ;  elles  se  relevoient  bientot,  et  se  tirailloient  reciproque- 
ment,  afin  d'entrainer  leur  antagoniste  ;  mais  quand  leurs  forces 
etoient  egales,  les  athletes  restoient  immoblles  et  se  cramponnoient 
au  terrein  jusqu'k  ce  qu'une  troisieme  fourmi  vint  decider  Tavantage : 
le  plus  souvent  Tune  et  I'autre  recevoit  du  secours  en  rneme  terns  ; 
alors  toutes  les  quatre  se  tenant  par  une  patte  ou  par  une  antenne, 
faisoient  encore  de  vaines  tentatives  pour  Pemporter ;  d'autres  se 
joignoit  a  celles-ci,  et  quelquefois  ces  dernieres  etoient  a  leur  tour 
saisies  par  de  nouvelles  arrivees  :  c'est  de  cette  maniere  qu'il  se  for- 
moit  des  chaines  de  six,  huit  ou  dix  fourmis,  toutes  cramponnees 
les  unes  aux  autres  ;  I'equilibre  n'etoit  rompue  que  lorsque  plusieurs 
guerrieres  de  la  meme  republique  s'avan9oient  a  la  fois  ;  elles  for- 
(joient  celles  qui  etoient  enchainees  k  lacher  prise,  et  les  combats 
particuliers  recommen^oient. 

*  A  I'approche  de  la  nuit  cliaque  parti  rentroit  graduellement  dans 
la  cite  qui  lui  servoit  d'azile,  et  les  fourmis  tuees  ou  menecs  en  cap- 
tivite,  n'etant  pas  remplace  par  d'autres,  le  nombre  des  combattans 
diminuoit  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  n'en  restat  plus  aucun.  Mais  les  fourmis 
retournoient  au  combat  avant  I'aurore,  les  groupes  se  formoient,  le 
carnage  recommenc^oit  avec  plus  de  fureur  que  la  veille ;  et  j'ai  vu 
le  lieu  de  la  melee  occuper  six  pieds  de  profondeur  sur  deux  de  front. 
Le  succes  fut  long  tems  balance ;  cependant,  vers  le  milieu  du  jour, 
le  champ  de  bataille  s'etoit  eloignc  d'une  dixaine  de  pieds  de  I'une 
des  cites  ennemies ;  d'ou  je  conclus  qu'elle  avoit  gagne  du  terrein. 
L'acharnement  des  fourmis  etoit  si  grand  que  rien  ne  pouvoit  les 
distraire  de  leur  entreprise ;  elles  ne  s'apercevoient  point  de  ma  pre- 
sence, et  quoique  je  fusse  immediatement  au  bord  de  leur  armee,  au- 
cune  d'elles  ne  grimpa  sur  mes  jambes ;  elles  n'avoient  qu'un  seul 
objet,  celui  de  trouver  une  ennemie  qu'elles  pussent  attaquer. ' 
p.  162. 

•  There  is  one  species  of  large  ants,  which  Mr  Huber  deno- 
minates Amazones,  who  inhabit  the  same  ne^ts  with  an  inferior 
species,  namely,  the  dark  ash-coloured  ant,  {noir-cendree).)  and 
whom  we  may  call  their  auxiliaries.  As  soon  as  the  heat  of 
summer  has  set  in,  the  amazons  muster  their  forces,^  and,  leav- 
ing the  auxiliaries  to  take  care  of  the  nest,  march  out  in  regular 
order,  sometimes  dividing  their  forces  into  two  expeditions,  but 
generally  proceeding  in  one  united  army  to  the  point  of  attack, 
which  is  always  a  nest  belonging  to  ants  of  the  same  species  as 
the  auxiliaries  with  whom  they  live.  These  resist  the  aggres- 
sion with  great  courage ;  but  are  soon  compelled  to  fly  from  the 
superior  force  of  the  invaders,  who  enteral  the  breach  they  have 
made,  and  proceed  to  plunder  the  nest  of  all  the  eggs  and  lar- 
vae which  they  can  carry  off.  They  return,  laden  v.'ith  this 
booty,  to  their  own  habitations,  and  consign  it  to  the  care  of 
the  ash-coloured  ants  belonging  to  their  community,  who  are 
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waiting,  in  eager  expectation,  to  receive  them.     These  eggs  and 
larvae  are  watched,  nourished,  and  reared  to  maturity,  with  the 
same  care  and  assiduity  wliich  the  auxiliaries  bestow  on  their 
own  progeny ;  and  thus  they  become,  in  process  of  time,  in* 
mates  in  the  same  society  with  those  who  had  originally  kidnap- 
ped them ;  and  towards  whom,  had  they  been  brought  up  at 
home,  they  would  have  cherished  an  instinctive  and  inveterate 
hatred.     The  sole  object  of  the  amazons  in  these  expeditions, 
is  to  procure  this  supply  of  recruits  for  the  advantage  of  the 
community  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  the  sole  business  of  their 
lives  is  to  carry  on  these  marauding  adventures.     They  do  not 
assist  in  any  of  the  ordinary  labours  of  the  v;t)mmunity.     The 
tasks  of  building  and  repairing  their  city,  of  providing  nourish- 
ment for  the  whole  society,  of  rearing  the  brood  of  young,  both 
of  their  own  species  and  tliat  of  their  companions,  are  entrusted 
solely  to  the  race  of  auxiliaries,  to  whose  services  they  have  be- 
come entitled  by  right  of  conquest.     In  times  of  peace,  the  ama- 
zons are  totally  inactive,  and  dependent  on  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  auxiliaries,  who  feed  and  caress  them,  minister  to  all  their 
wants,   and  carry  them  wherever  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
most  grateful.     In  a  word,  they  are  gentlemen,   Avaited  on  by 
their  domestics,  who  appear  to  retain  no  sense  of  the  injury 
that  has  been  done  them  by  their  masters,  but  bear  towards  them 
the  tender  affection  of  children  towards  their  parents.     The  more 
cruel  relation  of  master  and  of  slave  seems  indeed  to  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  this  singular  association  of  insects.     In  order  to  have 
a  just  idea  of  the  complex  system  it  involves,  we  must  recollect, 
that  each   species  consists  of  three  kinds  of  sexes,  having  per- 
fectly distinct  offices  to  perform  :  that  each  insect  exists  iix  three 
different  stages  of  transformation  ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the 
races  of  ants,  several  species  of  aphis  are  also  inmates  under  the 
same  roof.     In  some  nests  our  author  found  auxiliary  ants  of  a 
different  species  from  the  ash-coloured,  being  what  he  called  the 
miners,  (minetises),  but  still  bearing,  in  all  respects,  the  same  re- 
lations to  the  amazons  that  the  ash-coloured  did  in  the  former 
case,  and  obtained  from  their  parents  by  the  same  violent  me- 
thods. 

The  amazons  are  not  the  only  ants  that  carry  on  this  spe- 
cies of  slave-trade  ;  the  sanguine  ants  fjhurmis  sanguines)  hav- 
ing offered  analogous  facts  with  those  above  related.  The  au- 
thor even  discovered  nests  in  which  the  sanguine  ants  are  at- 
tended by  both  the  above-mentioned  species  of  auxiliaries ;  thus 
forming  a  triple  association  of  races  of  ants,  having  very  differ- 
ent manners  and  habits,  but  concurring  in  the  same  objects  of 
necessary  industry.     For  the  particular  circumstances  of  these 
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discoveries  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  which 
will  amply  repay  the  curiosity  of  those  who  peruse  it. 

The  facts  disclosed  in  this  volume  of  researches  are  too  ex- 
traordinary not  to  render  us,  at  first  sight,  suspicious  of  the 
evidence  on  which  they  are  advanced  ;  and  will  naturally  raise 
a  doubt  whether  the  narrative  has  not  received  too  much  em- 
bellishment from  the  colouring  of  a  warm  imagination.  Upon 
a  more  strict  examination,  however,  we  do  not  think  there  ex- 
ists any  reasonable  ground  for  such  suspicions :  the  facts  are 
stated  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  justif}^  our  placing  full  con- 
fidence in  their  accuracy,  independently  of  the  known  character 
of  the  author  who  relates  them.  lie  everywhere  states  what  he 
has  himself  seen,  and  what  others  might  verity  by  following  the 
same  methods  of  observation.  Although  many  naturalists  have 
already  studied  the  history  of  ants,  yet  much  discordance  and 
obscurity  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  many  essential  points  in 
their  economy  ;  a  circumstance  that  has  arisen  from  their  never 
haying  been  able  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  interior  of 
the  nests,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  most  important  and  inte- 
resting features  of  their  history.  To  Mr  Huber  belongs  the 
merit  of  inventing  an  apparatus,  and  method  of  observation, 
which  bring  within  view  all  the  operations  which  these  insects 
had  hitherto  conducted  in  secret.  The  difficulties  he  had 
to  contend  with  in  contriving  a  glass  case  wliich  would  ad- 
mit the  light  into  their  apartments,  without  alarming  or  dis- 
turbing them  in  their  employments,  were  at  first  great,  but 
by  perseverance  were  at  length  overcome.  Even  methods 
which  succeeded  for  a  time  were  frequently  defeated  by  the 
sagacity  of  these  insects,  who  are  extremely  jealous  of  intrud- 
ers, exquisitely  sensible  to  all  variations  of  temperature,  and 
always  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  light  in  their  subterranean 
abodes.  At  last,  by  placing  wooden  boxes  with  glass  windows, 
in  which  he  had  introduced  a  nest  of  ants,  on  a  table  in  his 
study,  and  keeping  them  prisoners,  by  immersing  the  feet  of 
the  table  in  buckets  of  water,  he  was  enabled  to  make  them 
the  subject  of  continued  observation,  and  to  vary  his  experi- 
ments on  the  same  individuals.  Habit,  and  the  experience 
that  no  evil  was  intended,  gradually  reconciled  the  ants  to  the 
visits  of  their  inspector.  By  comparing  the  results  of  these  ob- 
servations and  experiments  with  similar  ones  made  on  the  same 
species  of  ants  in  their  natural  state  of  freedom,  he  satisfied 
himself  that  perfect  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  accuracy. 

The  facts  which  have  thus  been  brought  to  light,  are  not  va- 
luable merely  as  supplying  chasms  in  the  history  of  a  single  ge- 
nus of  insects  :    they  are  of  importance,  in  as  far  as  they  point 
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to  more  general  views  of  the  faculties  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
to  the  solution  of  sonic  of  the  questions  wi  h  regard  to  instinct, 
to  which  we  formerly  adverted.     On  a  superficial  comparison  of 
the  actionsof  animalswith  thoscof  our  own  species,  much  apparent 
resemblance  may  be  traced  5  but  on  examining  them  with  more 
attention,  with  respect  to  the  source  from  wln'ch  they  are  de- 
rived, the  analoc^y  becomes  much  more  weak,  and  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  greater  number  has  been   so  considerable, 
that  many  philosophers  have  cut  the  knot,  by  referring  gene- 
rally the  actions  of  man  to  reason,  and  those  of  brutes  to  in- 
stinct.    It  was  pretended,  that  their  faculties  diflered  not  mere- 
ly in  degree,  but  in  kind  ;  and  that,  in  a  word,  there  existed 
between  them  no  principle  in  common.      Observation  must, 
however,  convince  us,  that  the  lower  animals  exert,  in  many 
instances,  a  choice  of  means  for  accomplishing  their  ends  ;  and 
that  they  are  capable  of  a  degree  of  combination  of  those  means, 
conformable  with  the  variation  of  external  circumstances.     It 
is  obvious,  that  actions  prompted  by  mere  appetite,  which  is 
the  direct  result  of  organization  producing  pain  or  pleasure, 
cannot  be  properly  termed  instinctive,  at  least,  in  the  sense  in 
which  instinct  is  opposed  to  reason.     Still  less  can  it  be  said 
that  instinct  is  the  source  of  those  actions,  which  procure  the 
means  of  gratifying  appetite,   when  their  effect  in  procuring 
those  gratifications  is  aheady  known  to  the  individual  who  em- 
ploys them.     Knowledge,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  goes,  excludes 
instinct.     Now,  this  knowledge  may  be  either  acquired  by  per- 
sonal experience,  or  it  may  be  derived  from  the  tradition  of 
others  :    and  innumerable  instances  occur  in  which  animals  ac- 
quire, in  both  ways,  that  kind  of  knowledge  that  influences 
their  conduct.     But  the  term  Instinct  has  also  been  a]:)plied  to 
actions  resulting  from  knowledge  not  derived  from  cither  of 
these  sources,  that  is,  from  innate  knowledge.     There  are  many 
facts,  indeed,  which  prove,  that  the  avenues  to  some  species  of 
knowledge  are  in  animals  different  from  what  they  are  with  us. 
The  kid,  the  moment  after  it  is  dropped,  and  antecedent  to  all 
experience,  shows  us  plainly,  by  its  movements,  that  it  knows  at 
once,  and  without  the  long  chain  of  inductive  reasoning  which 
Berkeley  assigns  as  the  source  of  our  acquired  perceptions  of 
sight,   the  distances  and  situations  of  the  objects  which  are 
placed  before  it. 

It  is  to  those  actions  alone  that  lead  to  beneficial  conse- 
quences unforeseen  by  the  agent,  and  not  resulting  from  any 
knowledge  of  the  effects  they  produce,  that  the  term  instinct  is 
more  peculiarly  appropriated.  Thus,  the  sagacity  of  the  bird, 
which  though  it  was  yet  unfledged  when  taken  Irom  its  parent,  will 
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yet  construct,  at  a  proper  time,  a  nest  for  its  own  young,  and 
will  sit  over  its  eggs  with  unwearied  constancy,  while  we  must 
suppose  it  unacquainted  with  the  future  pleasures  that  will  be 
the  reward  of  these  exertions,  and  even  unconscious  of  their 
object,  is  properly  said  to  be  derived  from  instinct.  Could 
we  succeed  in  assigning  a  motive  to  these  actions,  we  should 
redeem  them  from  this  class,  and  recognise  their  place  in  some 
other.  To  this  object  have  the  efforts  of  Darwin  and  otlier 
contemplative  naturalists  been  directed  :  but  the  attempts  too 
often  fail,  from  their  being  the  offspring  of  fanciful  conjecture, 
instead  of  the  results  of  cautious  induction. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  brought  to  light  by  M.  Huber  re- 
ceive, however,  a  much  simpler  explanation,  on  the  principle 
of  real  foresight  in  the  agents  themselves,  founded  on  acquired 
knowledge,  than  on  any  other  supposition.  There  is  a  circum- 
stance in  the  histor}^  of  these  insects,  that  is  at  variance  with  all 
our  preconceived  notions  of  the  stationary  condition  of  the  races 
of  inferior  animals.  The  amazons,  whose  republics,  like  those 
of  other  ants,  are  descendants  from  one  parent  stock,  and  who, 
in  the  infancy  of  their  several  colonies,  must  have  performed  all 
the  duties  of  labourers  in  maintaining  their  famihes  j  when,  in 
process  of  time,  their  numbers  have  increased,  and  probably 
when  whole  generations  have  passed  away,  become  capable  of 
acquiring  new  habits  and  characters  by  the  advantages  of  their 
condition.  They  are  enabled  to  procure  auxiliaries,  and  they  de- 
sist altogether  from  their  former  labours.  We  see,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  instincts  of  these  auxiliaries  reversed,  by  being  brought 
up  in  the  society  of  their  natural  oppressors,  and  their  animosities 
giving  place  to  a  state  of  the  most  friendly  alliance. 

The  accounts  of  these  same  animals  in  other,  climates,  suffici- 
ently show  what  formidable  powei*  they  acquire  when  the  efforts  of 
numbers  are  combined,  ,  Mr  Malouet  mentions  in  his  account  of 
his  travels  through  the  forests  of  Guyana,  his  arriving  at  a 
savannah,  extending  in  a  level  plain  beyond  the  visible  horizon, 
and  in  which  he  beheld  a  structure  that  appeared  to  have  been 
raised  by  human  industry.  M.  de  Picfontaine,  who  accompa- 
nied him  in  the  expedition,  infvjrmed  him  that  it  was  an  ant  hill, 
which  they  could  not  approach  without  danger  of  being  devour- 
ed. They  passed  some  of  the  paths  frequented  by  the  labourers, 
which  belonged  to  a  very  large  species  of  black  ants.  Tiie  nest 
they  had  constructed,  which  Ijad  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid, appeared  to  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  on  a 
base  of  tliirty  or  forty  feet.  He  was  told  that  when  the  new  set- 
tiers,  in  their  attempts  to  clear  the  country,  happened  to  meet 
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with  any  of  these  fortresses,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
spot,  unless  tLey  could  muster  sufficient  forces  to  lay  regular 
siege  to  the  enemy.  This  they  did  by  digging  a  circular  trench 
all  n^und  the  nest,  and  filling  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  dried 
wood,  to  the  whole  of  whjch  tncy  set  fire  at  the  same  time,  by 
lighting  it  in  different  parts  all  round  the  circumference.  While 
the  entrenchments  are  blazing,  the  edifice  ujay  be  destroyed  by 
firing  at  it  with  cannon ;  and  the  ants  being  by  this  means  dis- 
persed, have  no  avenue  for  escape,  except  through  the  flames,  in 
which  they  perish.  The  narrations  of  Mr  Smeathman,  *  rela- 
tive to  the  white  ant  of  Africa,  are  also  calculated  to  raise  our 
ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  these  republics  of  ir^ects,  which  must 
surpass  the  largest  empire  in  the  numbers  of  their  population. 

The  superiority  of  the  faculties  of  ants  has  been  traced  to  the 
strength  of  the  social  disposition  which  unites  them.  We  might 
perhaps  venture  a  step  farther,  and  point  out  several  circum- 
stances in  their  physical  condition,  as  the  probable  origin  of  this 
disposition  to  associate  together.  These  are  to  be  found,  first, 
in  the  delicacy  of  their  perceptions,  in  which  they  appear  to 
excel  most  insects.  They  are,  as  we  have  seen,  extremely  sen- 
sible to  variations  of  temperature,  and  generally  averse  to  mois- 
ture. In  the  first  stages  of  their  existence,  they  are  formed  so 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  ordinary  action  of  the  air, 
and  being  totally  helpless,  would  speedily  perish,  if  left  to  them- 
selves; and  we  have  seen  what  assiduous  and  persevering 
care  is  required  during  the  whole  period  of  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs,  and  the  progress  of  the  larva  to  maturity.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances place  the  young  for  a  much  longer  time  in  a  state 
of  dependence  upon  their  natural  protectors,  than  in  the  case  of 
most  other  insects :  and  in  ii\\  these  circumstances  they  agree 
with  the  bee  and  the  wasp,  which  are  alike  gregarious.  We 
recognise  in  our  own  species  the  foundation  that  is  laid  for  the 
ties  of  society,  by  the  helpless  condition  of  the  infant,  which 
continues  for  so  long  a  period  to  be  dependent  on  others ;  and 
can  we  refuse  to  admit  the  operation  of  a  similar  principle  in 
other  departments  of  the  animal  creation,  which  are  obedient  to 
the  laws  which  the  same  Providence  has  ordained  fop  the  good 
©fall.? 

Greater  varieties  unquestionably  occur  in  the  conditions  of 
animals  than  most  philosophers  have  been  willing  to  allow: 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  spite  of  all  our  efibrts  at  phi- 
losophical distinctions,  the  various  kinds  of  actions  of  animals 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  LXXI.  p.  139, 
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pass  into  one  another  by  such  imperceptible  shades,  and  their 
sensitive  existence  differs  so  widely  from  our  own,  that  we  have 
properly  no  measure  by  which  to  fathom  their  reasoning  powers. 
As  well  might  we  hope  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  punctum 
saliens  in  the  incubated  egg,  as  to  determine  the  point  where 
the  dawn  of  intellect  appears,  or  assign  the  boundary  where  in- 
stinct assumes  the  form  of  reason.  Nothing  is  simple  in  na- 
ture :  all  that  we  see  is  the  effect  of  prodigious  art :  means  are 
accumulated  for  the  production  of  remote  ends,  in  a  series  ex- 
tending for  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  limited  optics.  We  can 
discern  clearly  but  a  few  of  the  final  causes  in  nature,  and  but 
a  few  of  the  powers  that  operate  in  their  accomplishment. 


Art.  X.  Tables  Barometriqucs  Portaiives,  donnant  les  differ- 
ences de  JSIiveau  par  un  simple  soustraction,  &c.  Par  M.  Biot. 
pp.  75.     8vo.     Paris,  1811. 

HPhis  little  tract  first  appeared  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
-^  Astronomie  Phi/siqiie,  an  elementary  work  published  by 
the  same  ingenious  author  in  three  volumes,  possessing  very 
considerable  merit,  and  which  we  may  perhaps  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  examine.  It  is  now,  with  some  additional  introduc- 
tory matter,  printed  in  a  separate  form,  for  the  use  of  travel- 
lers, naturalists,  and  military  surveyors,  who  are  either  unac- 
quainted with  the  niceties  involved  in  the  general  formidce  for 
computing  heights  barometrically,  or  who  consider  the  ordinary 
mode  of  calculation  as  intricate,  and  find  it  inconvenient  to 
carry  along  with  them  a  complete  table  of  logarithms,  which 
becomes  requisite  in  such  operations.  The  utility  of  such  aids 
to  the  geological  observer,  appears  to  have  been  felt  in  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  for  we  have  seen  a  neat  short  piece  in  Ger- 
man, published  nearly  about  the  same  time,  and  drawn  up  in  a 
very  popular  manner,  with  a  set  of  concise  tables,  by  Benzen- 
berg,  who  is  advantageously  known  to  the  scientific  world  by 
his  experiments  pn  the  declination  of  falling  bodies  towards  the 
east,  in  consequence  of  their  partaking  of  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  earth. 

The  barometrical  tables  which  Biot  has  constructed,  are  suf- 
ficiently simple  and  commodious  ;  but,  from  their  affected  bre- 
vity, they  need  a  farther  apphcation  of  proportional  parts, 
which  is  often  troublesome  in  practice,  and  is  not  very  familiar  to 
such  as  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  calculation.  This  ob» 
vious  defect  might  indeed  be  supplied  by  the  help  of  other  sub- 
sidiary tables.     The  quantities,  besides,  are  all  expressed  after 
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the  new  nietrical  system  of  the  French  ;  and  it  would  be  irk 
some  to  reduce  them  in  every  case  to  our  standard.  But,  on 
the  same  principles,  we  might  easily,  if  other  expedients  should 
not  be  preferred,  form  tables  entirely  adapted  to  the  English 
measures. — Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  the  examination  of 
these  principles,  our  readers  will  permit  us  to  pause,  and  to  re- 
trace the  successive  steps  which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  Ba- 
rometer itself.  The  circumstances  relating  to  this  great  disco- 
very, which  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  physical  sci- 
ence, have,  though  now  seldom  noticed,  been  faithfully  record- 
ed. They  exhibit  the  human  mind  strug^rling  with  inveterate 
prejudice,  and  gradually  assuming  the  courage  necessary  for  the 
adoption  of  truth  ;  ancl  thus  combine  to  form  a  very  interesti^B 
and  highly  instructive  picture.  ^ 

It  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  we  owe  the  rise  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy  to  the  obscure  toils  of  the  alchemists. 
This  meritorious  class  of  men,  in  the  pursuit  indeed  of  unat- 
tainable objects,  and  prompted  often  by  the  most  visionary  specu- 
lations, had  yet  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  the  only  sure  mode 
of  investigation  consists  in  the  appeal  to  fact;  and,  not  satisfied 
with  vague  observation,  from  which  the  ancients  appeared  to  de- 
rive so  little  benefit,  they  laboured  to  extort  the  secrets  oi  na- 
ture by  that  artificial  exclusion  of  circumstances  which  after- 
wards obtained  the  name  of  experiment.  The  revival  of  letters, 
which  was  then  beginning  to  irradiate  the  nations  of  Europe — . 
to  refine  their  taste,  and  correct  their  judgment — did  scarcely, 
it  must  be  confessed,  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the  advance- 
ment of  physical  science.  The  Arabians,  after  a  brilliant  ca- 
reer of  victory,  sought  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  ad- 
opting with  eagerness  the  geometry  and  astronomy  of  the  Greeks, 
applied  their  persevering  industry  to  improve  those  departments 
of  knowledge  which  more  immediately  depend  on  the  accession 
of  facts,  and  the  accumulation  of  details.  They  noted  carefully 
the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  and  were  enabled,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  results,  after  the  revolution  of  so  many  centuries 
since  the  times  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  to  rectify  in  some 
essential  points  the  theories  of  the  Greek  astronomers.  They 
likewise  applied  themselves  with  diligence  to  the  study  of  alche- 
my, which,  in  the  decline  of  the  Eastern  empire,  had  begun  to 
be  cultivated  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Constantinople. 
That  dark  science  proved  the  more  attractive  to  the  Arabian  in- 
quirers, as  they  were  particularly  attached  to  the  practice  of 
physic  ;  and  therefore  led,  in  the  search  after  new  and  potent 
medicines,  to  the  analysis  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
substances.     They  discovered  the  art  of  distillation,  with  other' 
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useful  processes  ;  and  invented  various  chemical  vessels  and  ap- 
paratus, which  still  retain  their  names. 

Bv  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  Spain,  the  Arabians,  un- 
der the  appellation  of  Moors  or  Saracens,  carried  their  science 
into  Europe.  The  invaluable  art  of  ciphering,  joined  to  a  taste 
for  alchemical  researches,  was  liberally  comuiunicated  to  their 
Christian  visitors.  A  number  of  ingenious  individuals  dis- 
persed through  different  countries,  yet  ui  ited  by  similarity  of 
views,  were  thus  induced  to  relinquish  the  ancient  practice  of 
loose  observation  and  random  conjecture,  and  to  apply  them- 
selves assiduously,  in  the  recesses  of  their  elaboratories,  to  a 
scrupulous  investigati(»n  of  the  combinations  of  Nature. 

In  their  laborious  inquiries,  the  alchemists  were  often  prompt- 
ed, indeed,  by  motives  less  honourable  than  those  of  a  refined 
curiosity ;  but  they  sought  for  the  possession  of  facts,  and  only 
borrowed   so  much  of  theory  as  wouki  serve  to  invest  their  dis- 
coveries with  a  sort   of  mysterious  glare.     The  early  sages  of 
Greece  had  distinguished  matter  into  the  four  primary  elements 
of  earth  and  water,  air  and  fire,  whi(  h,  by  their  various  com- 
position, were  supposed   to  produce  the  animated  spectacle  of 
the  universe.     Earth  and  water  were  considered  as  ponderous 
and  inert ;  but  air  and  fire,  endued  with  elastic  virtue,  were 
imagined  to  possess  the  qualities  of  lightne>s  and  activity.     Fire, 
contained  in  all  bodies,  and  developed  in  the  operations  of  na- 
ture or  art,  was  conceived  to  be  derived  by  emanation  from 
that  diffusive  shining  fluid,    which,  under  the  name  of  ether, 
occupied  the  highest  heavens,  and  constituted  the  substance  of 
the  celestial  orbs.     But  Aristotle  and  other  philosophers,  hold- 
ing ether  to  be  altogether  distinct  Irom  culinary  fire,  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  as  a  fifth  element,  of  a  pure  and  incorrupt- 
ible nature  ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  famous  quinta  essentia^ 
or  quintessence  of  the  schoolmen.      1'he  alchemists,  adopting 
these  notions,  accommodated  them  to  their  own  particular  views. 
To  the  elements  commonly  received,  they  joined  the  active  in- 
gredients of  mercunj  and  sulphur.     Quintessence  was  represent- 
ed by  sjnrit  and  elixir :    the  former,  drawn  off  by  the  applica- 
tion ol"  fire,  exhibited  the  animating  principle  of  each  l)ody ; 
and  the  latter,  extracted  by  the  con. bined  action  of  heat  and  hu- 
midity, showed  its  concentrated  and  most  select  qualities.     Fol- 
lowing out  these  ideas  therefore,  it  was  quite  natural,  though 
in  the  highest  degree  chimerical,  for  such  enthusiasts  to  fancy 
their  elixir  to  be  ciipable  of  prolonging,  to  indefinite  extent,  the 
terni  of  human  life. 

Ihe  alchemists,  or  philosophers  by  fire,  as  they  were  called, 
Jiad  the  merit  of  forming  the  first  associations  for  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  experimental  inquiries.  The  obscure  sect  knoTm 
the  fiinciful  title  of  Rosicrucians^  and  whicli  spjun^  up  in  Ger- 
many, a  country  long  noted  for  its  mysticism  and  its  skill  ir 
the  processes  connected  with  mining,  appeared  on  the  whole  tc 
tread  in  the  right  path  of  induction.  Their  tenets  insensiblj 
spread  over  the  Continent,  and  took  root  in  the  matured  soi 
of  Italy,  where  philosophy,  coming  to  succeed  the  cultivation  o\ 
letters,  wore  a  more  attractive  garb.  The  religious  controvf 
sies  agitated  about  that  period,  which  led  to  the  memoraW 
schism  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  which,  by  their  hostij 
to  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  their  baneful,  influence  on  the 
neral  morals,  visibly  retarded  the  progress  of  society,  were 
i»  the  end  not  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  bold  and  a( 
spirit  of  physical  research. 

Baptista  Porta,  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  who  flourislied  ab 
tlie  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  particularly  distinguii 
ed  by  his  zeal  in  promoting  such  pursuits.     Having  spent  many 
years  in  travelling  over  Europe  to  gain  information  respecting 
natural  objects,  on  his  return  home  he  invited  a  few  individuals 
of  a  similar  taste,  who  regularly  assembled  at  his  house,  and 
occupied   them.selves   with   making  new  experiments.      These 
meetings,  however,  gave  umbrage  to  the  watchful  jealousy  oi 
the  clergy ;  and  they  were  at  length  suppressed  by  a  mandate 
from  the  Court  of  Rome,     But  to  that  humble  association  we 
are  probably  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  what  is  called  the  i 
radiation  of  cold ;  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  range 
of  modern  physics.     It  seems  to  have  been  detected  about  the 
3'ear   1590,   and  is  first  mentioned  in  the  seventh  edition  of 
Porta*s  Magia  Ncduralis.     From  the  description  there  given  of  I 
this  curious  experiment,  we  learn,  that  it  must  have  been  per-  | 
formed  before  the  invention  of  the  thermometer.     A  ball  of  i 
snow  being  placed  at  some  distance  in  front  of  a  concave  spe-  j 
culum  or  metallic  reflector,  and  the  eye  held  in  the  focus,  a 
glare  of  whiteness  was  perceived ;  and,  on  shutting  the  eyelid,  j 
an  intense  cold  was  likewise  felt.  * — The  example  of  Baptista  j 
Port;a  was  imitated  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  where  the   Papal  j 
authority  was  less  respected  ;  and  academies,  for  the  promotion  \\ 
— '  1 

*  Some  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  the  original  words.  1 

*  Si  quis  candelam  in  loco  ubi  spectabilis  res  locari  debet,  oppo- 

'  suerit,  accedet  candela  per  aerem  usque  ad  oculos,  ut  illos  calore  ; 

*  et  lumine  eftendet,  hoc  autem  mirabilius  erit,  ut  calor,  ita  Jrigzis  > 

*  refiectitur,  si  eo  loco  nix  objiciatur,  si  oculum  reiigerit,  quia  sensi-    ■ 

*  bilis,  etmmjrigus  percipiet.     Sed  res  admirabilior  est,  quod  idem  j 

*  speculum  non  solum  calorem  et  frigus,  sed  vocem  refringet.  ^ — 
Magia  Naturalls,  XVI^  4. 
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of  natural  scierxce,  were  successively  instituted  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  different  princes,  especially  those  of  the  illustrious 
House  of  Medici. 

In  this  ferment  of  inquiry,  Galileo  arose,  fitted  alike  by  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  the  lights  of  education  to  be  the  founder  of 
experimental  science.  His  elegant  genius  was  invigorated  by 
the  study  of  the  Greek  geouietry  ;  and  he  conceived  the  happy 
and  pn^ific  idea,  of  employing  that  refined  instrument  to  ex- 
plore facts  and  combine  the  results*. — The  mutual  opposition 
of  the  principal  sects  of  antiquity  had  in  general  most  fa- 
tally discouraged  the  application  of  mathematical  reasoning 
to  the  system  of  the  material  world.  The  adherents  of  the 
Academy,  who  cultivated  geometry  with  ardour  and  brilli- 
ant success,  regarded  it  as  pure  intellectual  contemplation  : 
but  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  while  they  neglected  that  noble 
study,  yet  recommended  the  appeal  to  external  observation,  as 
the  only  sure  ground  of  natural  philosophy.  The  towering 
mind  of  Archimedes,  indeed,  had  anticipated  the  road  of  disco- 
very. The  philosopher  of  Syracuse  not  only  improved  the 
powers  of  geometrical  analysis,  and  widely  extended  its  domi- 
nion, but  he  applied  it  most  successfully  to  some  elementary 
parts  of  mechanics  and  hydrostatics.  This  however  was  a  so- 
litary instance,  unheeded  by  the  industry  of  succeeding  ages. 
The  ingenuity  of  Galileo  prepared  a  complete  revolution  in  sci- 
ence. The  simple  experiments  by  which  he  established  the  laws 
of  motion,  when  exhibited  by  him  on  a  grand  scale  before  the 
Senators  of  Venice  in  the  public  arsenal,  appeared  so  contrary 
to  common  apprehension,  as  to  fill  the  beholders  with  wonder 
and  surprise.  These  laws,  detected  near  the  surface  of  our 
globe,  were  transferred  by  Galileo  to  the  celestial  spaces ;  and 
the  publication  of  his  Dialogues^  which  unfold  the  process  of 
induction,  and  which  are  not  less  distinguished  by  fineness  of 
conception  than  by  the  beauty  of  arrangement  and  composition, 
form  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  philosophy.  It  was  the  fame 
of  that  work,  which,  by  provoking  the  jealousy  and  perhaps 
envy  of  the  clerical  order,  occasioned  the  memorable  persecu- 
tion, and  dragged  the  geometer  in  his  declining  years  before 
the  dark  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  * 

Near  the  same  period,  a  progress  of  a  less  aspiring  kind,  but 
conducted  on  similar  principles,  was  made  in  a  different  quar- 
ter.    Stevinus,  mathematician  to  the  famous  Prince  Maurice, 

*  The  war-whoop  was  first  sounded  against  Galileo,  in  a  furious 
sermon  preached  by  a  mendicant  friar,  from  a  text  which  he  had  con- 
verted into  a  pun.  *  Firi  Galilcei,  quid  statis  aspicientes  in  ccelum  ? ' — 
*  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  whi/  stand  ^ou  gazing  up  into  heaven  ? '    Acts  1. 1 1  - 
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about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  revived,  in  th^ 
Netherlands,  where  the  practice  of  engineering  was  then  bcttel 
understood  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  the  mechanical  dis 
coveries  of  Archimedes,  and  determined  the  conditions  of  equi^ 
librium  both  in  solids  and  liquids.  But  pneumatics,  or  the  sci 
ence  of  the  statical  action  of  air,  was  still  uncultivated.  Thougl 
various  machines  immediately  depending  on  the  operation 
that  fluid  had  already  been  constructed,  yet  its  fundamentj 
properties  remained  unknown,  or  utterly  misconceived.  Tl 
weight  of  the  air,  its  pressure  and  elasticity,  were  all  equallj 
overlooked. 

In  a  neighbouring  country,  the  genius  of  discovery  took 
higher  flight.  Germany  has  the  honour  or^giving  birth  to  Kep- 
ler ;  a  man  of  transcendent  capacity,  who,  to  unrivalled  acute- 
ness  and  penetration,  joined  the  most  indefatigable  persever- 
ance, urged  onwards  by  a  powerful  though  fiery  and  irregular 
imagination.  His  life  was  a  continued  scene  of  toil,  vicissitude, 
and  misfortune.  Kepler  had  neither  wealth  nor  leisure  suffici- 
ent to  enable  him  to  pursue  experimental  researches  himself; 
but  he  exerted  all  his  talents  in  examining  the  observations  of 
others,  and  in  tracing  the  secret  analogies  which  might  connect 
their  seemingly  discordant  parts.  In  his  early  attempts  to  ex- 
plore the  relations  subsisting  between  the  periods  and  distances 
of  the  planets,  he  was  indeed  unsuccessful ;  having  wasted  his 
prolific  ingenuity  in  working  on  the  dreams  of  the  Pythagore- 
ans concerning  figure  and  number.  The  labours  of  Tycho 
Brahe  at  last  supplied  him  with  a  vast  collection  of  correct 
though  multifarious  observations ;  and,  with  redoubled  ardour, 
he  set  immediately  about  the  task  of  arranging,  digesting,  and 
comparing  those  invaluable  materials.  He  had  embraced  the 
Copernican  system  of  the  world  as  the  most  consonant  to  rea- 
son ;  but  he  was  soon  convinced  that  the  eccentrics  and  epicycles 
which  it  had  retained  would  not  exactly  correspond  with  the 
phenomena.  Pursuing  still  farther  his  inquiries,  he  found  that 
no  combination  of  circles,  which  the  ancients  had  fondly  regard- 
ed as  alone  befitting  the  celestial  movements,  could  be  reconcil- 
ed v/ith  the  observations  actually  recorded.  Kepler,  now  driven 
from  every  hold,  at  once  abandoned  those  inveterate  notions; 
and  prosecuting  a  train  of  most  involved  and  irksome  calcula- 
tions, unassisted  then  by  the  powerful  aid  of  logarithms,  which 
the  immortal  Napier  had  just  invented,  he  after  trying  a  variety 
of  hypotheses,  finally  in  1618  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  true 
constitution  of  the  heavens.  In  relating  that  happy  conclusion, 
his  fervid  genius  brt  aks  forth  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  exclaim- 
ing in  the  language  of  Virgil — -sei'aj  tamen  rHvexit  inertem !  It 
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was  hence  ascertained,  that  the  planets,  describing  equal  areas 
in  equal  times,  revolve  in  ellipses  about  the  sun,  which  occupies 
the  focus  ;  and  that  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  are  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  their  periods  ; — two  fundamental  laws, 
which  the  still  superior  sagacity  of  Newton  afterwards  reduced 
to  the  single  principle  of  gravitation  ; — thus  finely  harmonizing 
the  system  of  the  universe. 

The  lofty  discoveries  of  Kepler  being  carried  to  Italy,  kindled 
fresh  ardour.  Galileo  had  been  invited,  with  a  munificent  ap- 
pointment, to  live  under  the  patronage  of  Cosmo  dei'  Medici  j 
and,  occupied  intensely  with  astronomical  pursuits,  but  occa- 
sionally unbending  his  mind  with  elegant  recreation,  he  passed 
almost  the  whole  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  villa  of  Arcetri 
near  Florence,  in  a  style  of  comfort  and  even  splendour.  The 
telescope  was  recently  come  in  aid  of  the  powers  of  vision, 
and  the  Tuscan  philosopher  had,  from  some  obscure  hints,  re- 
invented and  improved  that  exquisite  instrument,  which  he  di- 
rected assiduously  to  the  phases  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  New 
worlds  were  thus  disclosed,  which  reflected  triumphant  evidence 
on  his  former  investigations.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  brilliant 
career,  Galileo  was  not  altogether  indifterent  to  the  objects  more 
immediately  connected  with  his  earlier  studies.  It  was  espe- 
cially interesting  to  estimate  the  action  of  mechanical  force  in 
the  equilibrium  of  fluids. 

The  ancient  philosophers  generally  believed  the  air  to  possess 
inherent  levity.  A  few  indeed,  probably  deceived  by  the  facility 
with  which  the  particles  of  a  fluid  move  among  themselves  with- 
out betraying  any  weight,  imagined  it  to  have  a  quahty  of  absolute 
indifference,  and  to  be  neither  light  nor  heavy.  Aristotle,  who 
affected  origin  ah  ty  of  conception,  held  that  air  is  naturally  heavy, 
without  perceiving  at  all  the  consequences  to  which  this  opinion 
leads.  In  confirmation  of  his  tenet,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  allege, 
that  a  bladder  gains  weight  by  being  blown  ;  an  observation 
which  he  certainly  had  never  made ;  for  if  the  bag  was  filled 
with  a  fluid  like  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  it  would  weigh 
exactly  the  same  as  before ;  and  if  we  suppose  it  even  to  con- 
tain an  admixture  of  carbonic  gas  from  the  lungs,  the  difference 
thus  occasioned  would  be  so  extremely  minute,  as  to  escape  the 
detection  of  any  balance  constructed  in  ancient  Greece.  In  op- 
position, likewise,  to  the  doctrine  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus, 
the  philosopher  of  the  Lyceum  held  the  existence  of  a  plenum  ; 
and  maintained,  that  a  void  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impos- 
sible. The  admission  of  certain  occult  qualities  furnished  him 
with  an  exphcation  of  the  phenomena,  as  easy  and  ready  as  the 
practice  of  some  of  our  common- sense  metaphysicians,  who. 
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cutting  short  all  inquiry,  are  accustomed,  when  they  meet  with 
any  dilHcult  appearance,  to  regard  it  as  an  ultimate  lact.  These 
principles,  being  clothed  besides  with  figurative  expressions, 
were  calculated  to  engage  the  fancy,  and  to  satisfy  a  vague  and 
indiscriiiiinating  curiosity.  The  observation  was  familiar,  thati 
the  lower  end  of  a  syringe  being  dipt  in  water,  on  drawing  upl 
the  plunger,  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  rise  of  the  h- 
quid  ;  and  Aristotle  imagined,  that  he  assigned  the  actual  cause 
of  suction  when  he  ascribed  it  to  nature's  abhorrence  ()f  a  void* 
This  physical  axiom,  with  other  tenets  o'i  the  Peripatetic  sectj^ 
was,  under  the  designation  of  the  /w^t/ i;aa/2',  embraced  by  the 
schoolmen,  who  blended  with  it  their  own  theological  visions. 
To  create  a  void,  they  maintained,  was  btj'c^ly  within  the  cir-* 
cle  of  Omnipotence;  but  exceeded  the  utmost  powers  of  angel 
or  devils.  In  the  progress  of  the  arts,  however,  an  inciden 
about  this  time  occurred  that  shook  the  received  creed,  and 
finally  uprooted  an  opinion  which  had  been  strengthened  b 
the  implicit  consent  of  ages.  Some  workmen,  employed  by  th 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  had  occasion  to  sink  a  well  of  unusus 
depth,  to  which  they  adapted  a  lifting  pump  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing infinite  pains  taken  by  them  to  secure  the  joints,  and  render 
the  machinery  perfect,  they  found,  after  repeated  trials,  and  t< 
their  great  surprise  and  mortification,  that  with  ali'their  effort 
they  could  never  make  the  water  to  rise  in  the  barrel  of  th 
pump,  higher  than  18  palms,  or  about  32  feet.  In  this  dilem 
ma  they  were  directed  to  consult  with  Galileo,  whose  talenti 
commanded  universal  respect  and  admiration.  The  Tusca 
philosopher,  though  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  heavens,  had  yet  made  some  important  steps  in  the 
science  of  Pneumatics.  He  was  the  first  who  ascertained  th< 
weight  of  air  by  experiment ;  and,  considering  the  delicacy  o 
the  operation,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  apparatus  at  that  time; 
he  made  a  tolerably  near  approach  to  the  truth.  By  means  ol 
a  syringe,  he  forced  a  large  quantity  of  air  into  a  copper  vessel 
fitted  with  a  valve,  and  found  how  much  weight  the  vessel  had 
thereby  gained  ;  he  then  let  out  the  condensed  air  under  a  glass 
receiver  filled  with  water,  and  measured  the  bulk  of  the  fluid 
now  displaced.  He  thus  found,  that  air  is  400  times  lighter 
than  water,  being  about  double  the  true  estimate.  It  may  to  u» 
appear  singular,  that  Galileo,  knowing  air  to  be  capable  of  such 
a  degree  of  cciiipression,  should  not  have  perceived  that  its  par- 
ticles must  have  previously  been  divided,  by  proportional  inter- 
stices :  the  idea  of  interspes  seJ  vacuities  was  less  difficult  in  the 
conception  than  that  of  an  absolute-  and  separate  void.  Still 
mare  strange,  we  may  think,  it  was,  that  having  determined  the 
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-weight  of  air,  he  did  not  pursue  the  consequences,  and  infer  the 
existence  and  effects  of  atmospheric  pressure.  He  stopt  on  the 
verge  of  a  grand  discovery.  Such,  even  where  capacity  sJiines 
pre-eminent,  is  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  the  human  mind ! 
To  the  artificers  who  consulted  him,  Galileo  replied,  that 
though  nature  indeed  abhors  a  vacuum,  there  is  a  certain  limit 
to  that  horror,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  a  co- 
lumn of  water  eighteen  palms  in  height.  Conformably  to  this 
very  flimsy  hypothesis,  he  points  out,  in  the  last  of  his  Dia- 
logues, a  method  of  determining  the  force  or  virtUy  as  he  terms 
it,  of  a  vacuum.  A  smooth  hollow  cylinder,  with  a  piston 
fitting  in  it,  and  rammed  close  to  the  end,  which  is  then  exactly 
shut  up,  being  held  in  an  inverted  position,  additional  weights, 
are  continually  appended  to  the  piston-rod,  until  it  is  pulled 
down. — The  limitation  of  an  inveterate  prejudice  was  a  directs 
step  towards  its  final  destruction.  Galileo,  on  farther  consi- 
deration, began  to  suspect  the  justness  of  the  explication  which 
he  had  given :  but  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  attempt  innova- 
tion. The  philosopher,  now  far  advanced  in  years,  was  besides 
loaded  with  bodily  infirmities,  and  his  spirit  broken  by  the  per- 
secution he  had  suffered.  Recommending  it  to  his  friend  and 
pupil  Torricelli  to  resume  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  he 
expired  in  1642,  the  very  year  in  which  Newton  was  born. 
His  uniform  kindness  and  urbanity  had  rendered  him  extreme- 
ly beloved;  and  his  disciples,  particularly  Torricelli  and  Viviani, 
Generating  his  memory,  caught  the  same  taste,  and  followed  si- 
milar pursuits.  Both  of  them  alike  imbued  with  the  elegance  of 
the  ancient  geometry,  the  latter  extended  the  boundaries  of  that 
science,  while  the  former  directed  it  chiefly  to  physical  research^ 
The  happy  idea  of  exhibiting  the  operation  of  the  pump  on  a 
small  scale,  by  substituting  a  column  of  mercury,  which  is  near- 
ly fourteen  times  heavier  than  water,  was  first  communicated  by 
Torricelli  to  his  friend  Viviani,  who  performed  the  experiment 
with  success  in  1643.  He  next  repeated  and  varied  it  himself. 
The  method  which  he  adopted,  brought  very  neatly  together  all 
the  circumstances  affecting  the  question.  Having  selected  a 
glass  tube  of  moderate  width,  and  about  four  feet  long,  he  seal- 
ed hermetically  one  of  the  ends,  or  closed  it  up  under  the  flame 
of  a  blow-pipe ;  then,  filling  the  tube  with  quicksilver,  he  ap- 
plied his  finger  to  the  open  end,  and  inverted  it  in  a  bason,  con- 
taining likewise  quicksilver,  though  covered  with  a  portion  of 
water:  The  mercury  sunk  instantly  to  about  the  height  of 
thirty  inches  above  the  lower  surface ;  but,  on  raising  the  tube  a 
little^  the  mercury  run  all  out,  and  its  place  was  occupied  by 
the  water,  which  sprung  up  to  the  top,  and  filled  the  whole  of 
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the  cavity.     It  was  therefore  proved  that  the  water  and  th( 
mercury  were  each  supported  in  the  tube  by  the  same  counter- 

{)oise,  and  which  Torricelli  after  some  hesitation  concluded  atjj 
ast  to  be  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere^ 
He  now  converted  the  mercurial  column  into  a  commodious  in- 
strument for  observation  ;  having  bent  the  lower  end  of  the  tube 
and  formed  what  has  since  received  the  name  of  the  syphon  ha* 
romcter.  With  this  instrument  he  next  detected  likewise  th( 
variation  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  which  he  conununicatc 
to  his  friend  Ricci  in  the  following  year.  The  result  of  th< 
whole  was  published  in  1645.  But  Torricelli  did  not  live  to  en- 
joy the  renown  of  his  great  discovery  ;  and  ?his  most  promising 
genius  was  cut  off  by  a  fever  in  tlie  flower  of  his  age. 

The  prosecution  of  the  subject  was  transferred  to  another  ge- 
nius of  the  highest  order,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most  origi->, 
nal  that  France  has  ever  produced  ;  a  genius  w^hich  burst  fortl 
like  a  meteor,  and  after  a  few  bright  corruscations,  was  lost 
darkness.  Pascal  had  shown  premature  and  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, which  were  encouraged  by  his  fatlier,  himself  a  man  ol 
learning,  and  who  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  capital.  In  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  his  age,  h( 
happened  to  be  residing  at  Rouen,  where,  through  the  mediui 
of  Father  Mersenne,  an  able  mathematician,  who  from  Parij 
kept  up  an  extensive  and  learned  correspondence  over  Europcj 
he  was  made  acquainted  in  1G46  with  the  famous  Italian  expe- 
riment, but  without  being  informed  of  the  conclusion  whici 
Torricelli  had  drawn  from  it.  He  immediately  set  about  repeat-?! 
ing  it  on  a  large  scale.  He  had  before  suspected  the  accuracy 
of  the  principle,  that  'nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  *  and  thought 
that  many  circumstances,  and  particularly  the  condensation 
and  rarefaction  of  the  air,  point  to  a  different  conclusion,  and 
prove  at  least,  that  it  can  be  admitted  only  in  a  qualified  sense. 
An  opportunity  was  now  presented  for  bringing  the  question  to 
a  decision,  Pascal  performed  with  that  view  a  number  of  satis- 
factory experiments,  of  which  we  may  select  the  most  striking : 
1 .  Having  fitted  a  piston  into  a  glass  tube  and  rammed  it  quite 
down,  he  applied  his  finger  close  to  the  lower  end,  and  plunged 
the  whole  under  water ;  then  drawing  back  the  piston,  which 
was  done  with  ease,  the  finger  felt  strongly  and  rather  painfully 
attracted,  while  an  apparent  vacuity  was  formed  above  it  and- 
continued  to  enlarge;  but  instantl}^,  on  removing  the  finger, 
the  wat^r  contrary  to  its  nature  darted  up  and  filled  the  whole 
of  the  cavity.  2.  A  glass  tube  about  fifty  feet  long,  sealed  her- 
metically at  one  end,  and  filled  with  water,  or  rather  red  wine, 
|p  make  it  more  yisiblej  was  inverted  perpendicularly  on  a  ba- 
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son :  the  liquor  immediately  subsided,  leaving  a  vacant  space  of 
fifteen  feet;  but  on  gradually  inclining  the  tube  again,  it  mount* 
ed  higher,  and  continued  to  rise  till  it  struck  a  sharp  blow 
against  the  top  of  the  glass.,  3.  A  scalene  syphon,  with  one  leg 
fifty-five  feet  long  and  the  other  only  fifty,  being  filled  with  wa- 
ter and  planted  on  two  basons  containing  the  same  liquid,  and  so 
placed  tnat  the  shortest  branch  stood  perpendicular ;  the  water 
sunk  in  both  to  the  same  level,  at  the  height  of  about  thirty- four 
feet,  without  being  attracted  as  usual  to  the  longer  branch  :  but 
the  sy{)lion  being  inclined  below  that  level,  both  columns  of  the 
liquid  united,  and  a  flow  towards  the  lower  bason  commenced  ; 
and  restoring  the  syphon  to  its  erect  position,  the  water  separ- 
ated at  the  top,  and  subsided  in  each  branch  as  at  first.  The 
same  experiment  was  likewise  performed,  with  quicksilver  in  a 
syphon,  which  had  one  leg  ten  feet  long  and  the  other  nine  and 
a  half;  this  dense  substance  dividing  itself  into  two  columns, 
which  remained  suspended  each  to  a  height  of  near  thirty  inches. 
S.  A  glass  tube  or  syringe,  with  a  piston  nicely  fitted  to  it  and 
pushed  quite  down,  had  its  lower  end  immersed  in  a  bason  of 
quicksilver :  on  gently  pulling  up  the  piston,  it  was  close  follow- 
ed by  the  quicksilver,  which  continued  to  rise  about  twenty-nine 
inches,  where  it  remained,  leaving  the  piston  then  to  form  an  ap- 
parent vacuity.  In  this  state  also,  the  syringe  weighed  exactly 
the  same,  whatever  was  the  capacity  of  the  vacant  space.  From 
these  and  a  variety  of  similar  experiments,  Pascal  drew  his  in- 
ferences with  a  caution  which,  we  might  now  think,  bordered 
on  timidity.  He  concluded  that  all  bodies  have  a  reluctance 
to  a  visible  separation,  or  that  nature  abhors  an  apparent  void  ; 
that  this  reluctance  is  exactly  the  same  for  a  great,  as  for  a  small 
interval  or  vacuity ;  and  that  the  force  is  limited,  and  exceeds 
not  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  thirty-three  feet  in  height* 
He  next  adventured  a  step  farther,  and  inferred  that  this  appar- 
ent vacuity  was  not  filled  by  air  lodged  in  the  pores  of  the  glass, 
or  derived  from  external  filtration ;  that  it  contained  no  subtile 
matter  secreted  from  the  atmosphere,  and  was  not  occupied  by 
mercurial  vapours  or  spiritous  exhalations  ;  in  short  that  a  real 
and  absolute  vacuum  had  been  formed. 

Pascal  designed  to  compose  a  work  relative  to  these  inquiries  ; 
but  thought  propel'  in  the  mean  time  to  publish  a  short  extract, 
which  appeared  in  1647,  and  involved  him  in  immediate  con- 
troversy. Father  Noel,  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Paris, 
keenly  attacked  that  piece,  armed  with  all  the  wretciied  conten- 
tious sophisms  of  the  schools,  and  backed  by  the  dogmas  of 
the  Romish  church.  He  contended  that  the  space  above  the 
mercurial  column  was  corporeal,  since  it  was  visible  and  ad-, 
mitted  light;   that   a   void  being  a  non-entitv,   cannot  hav^ 
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different  degrees  of  magnitude ;  that  the  separation  produced  i 
the  experiments  was  violent  and,  unnatural ;  and  he  presuppose 
ed  that  the  atmosphere,  like  blood,  containing  a  mixture  oi 
the  several  elements,  the  fire  and  the  liner  portion  of  the  ai 
were  detached  from  it,  and  violently  forced  through  the  por 
of  the  glass,  to  occupy  the  deserted  space.  To  these  fan' 
tastic  and  hypothetical  objections,  Pascal  replied  with  that  acut 
ness  and  strength  of  argument,  which  were  afterwards  display 
ed  in  his  famous  Lathes  Provinciales.  But  it  was  much  easier  to 
confute  than  to  convince  an  antagonist  like  Noel.  The  Jesuit 
quickly  returned  to  the  charge,  and  was  ready,  with  his  store 
of  syllogisms,  to  meet  every  difficulty  ;  to  explain  all  that  was  al- 
ready known,  or  that  would  ever  be  discovered.  His  formei 
objections  were  again  repeated  and  spread  out ;  and  in  a  tract 
of  some  length,  published  by  him  under  an  imposing  form,  an 
with  the  punning  title  of  Ic  plein  du  vuide,  he  dropt,  in  the  bi 
terncss  of  dispute,  some  expressions  not  very  consistent  wi 
Christian  charity,  and  which  drew  on  his  reverence  a  scve 
castigation  from  Pascal's  father. 

Though  averse  to  abandon  the  maxims  of  antiquity,  with- 
out the  most  cogent  reason,  the  young  philosopher  had  yet  be- 
gun to  perceive  that  the  idea  of  abhorrence  cannot  in  strict  lo- 
gic be  applied  to  Nature,  which  is  a  mere  personification  and 
incapable  of  passion.  He  was  therefore  inclined  by  degrees  to 
adopt  the  clear  and  disembarrassed  opinion  of  Torricelli,  with 
which  he  had  now  become  acquainted.  *  But  aware  of  the 
pliant  and  slippery  disputation  of  the  schools,  he  was  anxious 
to  devise  an  experiment  which  by  its  result  might  silence  all  op- 
position. In  casting  about  for  that  purpose,  it  happily  occurred 
to  him,  that,  if  the  suspension  of  the  mercury  in  tl>e  Torricel- 
lian tube  were  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  it  would 
be  affected  by  the  quantity  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  and 
must  therefore  diminish  proportionally  in  the  higher  situations. 

*  We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  a  judicious  remark, 
which  Pascal  makes  on  this  occasion  : — 

*  Ce  n'est  pas  en  cette  seule  rencontre,  que  quand  la  foiblesse  des 
hommes  n-'a  pu  trouver  les  veritables  causes,  leur  subtilitc  en  a  sub- 
stitue  d'imaginaires,  qu'ils  ont  exprimees  par  des  noms  specieux  qui 
remplissent  les  oreilles,  et  non  pas  I'esprit ;  c'est  ainsi  que  Ton  dit, 
que  la  sympathie  et  antipathic  des  corps  naturels  sont  les  causes  ef- 
ficientes  et  univoques  de  plusieurs  effets,  comme  si  des  corps  in- 
aniraes  etoient  capables  de  sympathie  et  antipathie  ;  il  en  est  de 
meme  de  Pantiperistase,  et  de  plusieurs  autres  causes  chimeriques,  qui 
n'apportent  qu'un  vain  soulagement  a  I'avidite  qu'ont  les  hommes  de 
Connoitre  les  verites  cachees,  et  qui,  loin  de  les  decouvrir,  ne  servent 
qu'a  couvrir  Pignorance  de  ceux  qui  les  inveatent,  et  a  nourrir  celi^* 
cd  leurs  sectateurs. ' 
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(le  was  no  less  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  a  convenient  spot  for 
"lie  experiment,  and  in  the  choice  of  a  judicious  observer.  In 
November  1647,  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  Perier  (a  coun- 
cilor who  held  an  office  of  considerable  trust  in  the  province, 
md  commonly  resided  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne)  explaining 
those  views,  and  desiring  him  to  note  the  altitude  of  the  mer- 
,curial  column  at  the  base,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  Puy  de 
Domme,  a  lofty  mountain  which  rose  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city  to  an  elevation,  as, was  estimated,  of  about  500  toises, 
:but  ascertained  near  a  century  afterwards,  by  the  measurement 
of  Cassini  antl  Monnier,  to  be  557  toises,  or  'd56o  English 
feet.  Perier  was  prevented,  by  absence  from  home  and  other 
unavoidable  impediments,  from  making  tlie  experiment  until 
the  19th  of  September  in  the  following  year.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  that  day,  he  invite<l  a  {e\v  curious  friends  to  meet 
him  in  the  garden  of  a  monastery  situate  in  the  lowest  part 
of  Clermont,  where  he  brought  a  quantity  of  quicksilver,  and 
two  tubes  sealed  hermetically  at  the  top.  These  he  filled,  and 
inverted  as  usual,  and  found  the  mercury  in  both  to  stand  at 
the  same  height,  of  26  inches  and  3^  lines  (28  inches  Englisli). 
Having  left  one  of  the  tubes  in  this  situation,  he  proceeded  with 
the  other  towards  the  mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which  he 
repeated  the  experiment ;  when  his  party  were  astonished  and 
<lelighted  to  see  the  mercury  sink  more  than  three  inches  under 
the  former  mark,  and  remain  at  the  height  of  23  inches  and 
2  lines  (24'.7  inches  English).  In  his  descent,  he  observed,  at 
two  several  stations,  the  altitude  of  the  mercurial  column  pro- 
portionally to  increase  ;  and  after  he  returned  to  the  monastery, 
it  was  found  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  at  first.  Encouraged  by 
the  success  of  this  memorable  experiment,  Perier  tried  the  ef- 
fect on  one  of  the  highest  towers  of  Clermont,  and  discovered  a 
diff'erence  of  about  two  lines  at  an  elevation  of  20  toises.  Intelli- 
gence of  these  very  satisfactory  results  was  quickly  transmitted 
to  Pascal,  who,  l>eing  then  at  Paris,  did  not  fail  to  observe  by 
himself  similar  effects  on  the  top  of  a  high  house,  and  in  the 
belfry  of  a  church.  Nor  did  he  even  hesitate  to  propose  the 
observations  with  the  barometer,  for  determining  the  differ- 
ence in  elevation  of  places,  however  distant,  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe. 

•  The  experiment  performed  on  the  Puy  de  Domme  being  so 
•striking  and  decisive,  its  fame  was  rapidly  spread  over  Europe. 
It  was  not  received,  however,  by  the  learned  with  that  acclama- 
tion which  it  deserved :  Their  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  sudden 
light ;  but  still  they  cherised  the  notions  imbibed  with  their  early 
studies.  The  same  reluctance  to  the  adoption  of  new  truths 
was  betrayed,  as  twenty  years  before  had  appeared  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  when  no  physician  of  emi- 
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nence  in  Europe,  above  the  anre  of  forty,  was  known  to  ha 
seriously  believed  in  Hai  vey's  grand  discovery.  The  inferen 
of  Pascal  were  evaded  by  the  most  wretched  quibbles,  and  su 
positions  \vhich  utterly  defied  the  power  of  argument.  Fatli 
Mersenne,  otherwise  a  man  of  some  abilities,  imafrined  thai 
suction  was  caused  by  hooked  particles  interspersed  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  which  drew  the  fluid  along  with  them  towards 
the  general  mass  ;  and  Father  Linus,  refining  in  absurdity, 
very  gravely  referred  the  suspension  of  the  colunm  to  certain 
Jtinicvli.  or  invisible  threads.  But  all  this  was  not  enough 
The  Jesuits  of  the -College  of  Montferrand  did  not  scruple 
their  public  theses,  to  pervert  the  expressio.is  of  Pascal,  and  d 
pute  the  originality  of  his  experiments.  The  philosopher 
justly  incensed  at  their  base  conduct ;  and  these  repeated  pro 
cations,  no  doubt,  served  to  give  a  keener  edge  to  his  wit,  wh 
lie  afterwards  directed  it  with  such  powerful  effect  against  th 
insidious  and  once  formidable  order  of  priesthood.  He  co 
]70sed,  in  1G53,  though  they  were  not  published  till  after  his 
death,  two  short  treatises  '  on  the  equilibrium  of  liquors,  * 
and  on  *  the  weight  of  the  mass  of  air, ' — remarkable  by 
their  neatness,  perspicuity,  and  lucid  order ;  for  Pascal  and 
Galileo  have  always  been  reputed  the  most  elegant  writers  of 
prose  in  their  respective  languages.  In  these  tracts,  the  la  ~ 
of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids  are  beautifully  deduced  from 
single  principle,  and  which  suggests  a  variety  of  original  vie 
and  admirable  remarks.  The  influence  of  the  weight  of  t 
atmosphere  is  traced  through  all  its  gradations.  A  valuable  ma- 
chine is  also  described,  that  acts  by  compression,  being  founded 
on  the  hydrostatic  paradox,  and  precisely  of  the  same  nature 
as  Bramah's  Press,  lor  which  a  patent  has  been  granted  in  this 
country.  He  concludes  with  an  abstract  of  registers  of  the 
barometer  kept  during  the  years  1649  and  1650,  by  himself  at 
Paris,  by  Perier  at  Clermont,  and  by  Chanut,  the  French  resi- 
dent, at  Stockholm  ;  from  which  he  infers,  that  the  altitude  of 
the  mercurial  column  varies  within  certain  moderate  limits,  and 
is  generally  higher  in  winter  and  during  bad  weather.  But, 
after  a  transient  gleam,  distinguished  by  a  fine  mathematical 
discovery,  Pascal,  whose  health  was  always  infirm,  sunk  into 
feebleness  and  the  most  abject  depression  of  spirits. 

During  tliis  active  period,  Germany  likewise  contributed  her 
share  of  discovery.  The  application  of  the  elasticity  of  the  air 
•was  understood  from  remote  times.  The  action  of  the  pop-gun 
is  familiar  ;  and  the  rudest  savages  have  used  from  long  reeds  to 
blow  or  spit  their  poisoned  arrows  with  terrible  effect.  Ctesebius 
of  Alexandria  had  invented  an  engine,  which,  by  the  force  of 
compressed  air,  hurled  missile  weapons.     It  was  afterwards  sim« 
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plified  and  Improved  into  the  wind  or  air  gun,  which  appears  to 
have  been  well  known  in  Europe  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. *  This  instniment,  however,  was  quickly  superseded  by  the 
iise  of  fire  arms,  introduced  about  that  time;  and  it  is  now  but  sel- 
<lom  employed  except  by  the  Tyrolese  hunters.  From  the  wind 
gun,  it  might  seem  an  easy  and  almost  obvious  transition  to  the 
air  pump ;  for,  if  the  valves  of  the  piston  were  made  to  open 
outwards  instead  of  inwards,  as  when  sucking  instead  of  forc- 
ing is  used,  they  would  cause  the  rarefaction  in  place  of  the 
condensation,  of  the  fluid.  But  rarely  has  discovery  taken 
the  shortest  or  most  direct  road.  Otto  Gliricke,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  invention  of  this  last  and  most  important  machine, 
was  a  wealthy  burgomaster  of  Magdeburg,  who  amused  him- 
self with  mechanical  contrivances  and  curious  physical  inqui- 
ries. The  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  a  vacuum  having,  with 
that  of  other  scholastic  tenets,  gradually  declined  over  Eu^ 
rope,  it  had  been  surmised,  that  the  forming  of  a  void  was  a 
task  perhaps  within  the  rompass  of  human  ingenuity.  To 
effect  this,  was  the  great  object  of  Giirickc's  ambition.  He 
filled  a  wooden  cask  with  water,  and  inserted,  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  a  small  inclined  sucking  pump,  which  was  worked  vigorous- 
ly by  three  stout  men ;  a  hissing  noise  was  heard  like  that  of 
boiling  water,  the  ah'  entered  from  above  through  the  interstices 
of  the  wood,  and  water  came  out.  He  next  took  a  smaller  cask, 
with  a  sucker  adapted  to  it,  and  placed  it  within  a  large  one, 
liaving  filled  up  the  interval  vrith  water  :  On  working  the  pump 
as  before,  the  water  was  forced  through  the  pores  of  tlio  wood 
into  the  inner  cask,  and  no  farther  efi'cct  was  produced.  Foil- 
ed in  these  attempts,  he  had  then  recourse  to  a  copper  ball,  to 
the  lower  part  of  which  an  inclining  sucker  or  syringe  v/as  fix- 
<.*d,  and  at  last  he  succeeded  in  extracting  the  air.  The  opera- 
tion of  pumping  was  continued,  until  no  more  air  was  j)erceived 
to  come  out  at  the  vent.  On  opening  the  cock,  the  air  rushed 
in  with  violence;  but  the  apparatus  would  continue  tolerably 
tight  for  the  space  of  a  day  or  two.  The  construction  was  af- 
terwards rendered  more  perfect  with  a  sloping  metallic  syringe, 
the  joints  being  secured  in  water.  Such  was  the  original  form 
of  the  air-pump,  which,  though  simple  and  rude,  it  long  retain- 
ed on  the  Continent.  With  that  valuable  macliine  Giiricke 
made  several  interesting  and  very  important  experiments.  One 
of  these,  intended  to  demonstrate  the  pressure  ol  the  atmosphere, 
and  consisting  of  two  hollow  copper  hemispheres,  closely  fitted, 

*  In  the  armoury  of  Schmetau,  an  air  gun  of  a  bad  construction 
was  found,  which  bore  the  date  1474.  Marin  of  Lisieux,  in  Nor- 
joiandy,  a  famous  artist,  made  a  capital  one  fc>r  Henry  IV, 
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and  from  which  the  air  is  cxtriEictod,  has  been  since  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Magdeburpj  Experiment.  This  he  exhibited,  in 
1654,  before  the  deputies  of  the  empire  and  the  foreign  minis- 
ters, assembled  at  tl)e  Diet  of  llatisbon.  The  action  of  two 
teams,  comprising  each  a  dozen  horses,  and  made  to  pull  in 
opposite  directions,  was  insufficient  to  separate  the  hemispheres. 
Jt  was  now  that  Gliricke  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  Torricelli's 
great  discovery  ;  and  tlie  intelligence  must  have  been  delightful 
to  him  who,  by  a  route  so  different,  had  arrived  at  a  similar 
conchision. 

The  burgomaster  of  Magdeburg,  after  his  return  home,  pro- 
secuted a  variety  of  kindretl  inquiries.  Having  fitted  a  vessel 
with  a  stop-cock,  he  carried  it  up  to  a  hei^jht,  and,  on  opening 
it,  part  of  the  contained  air  rushed  out.  The  cock  being  shut, 
he  reversed  the  experiment  below,  and  a  portion  of  the  external 
air  was  observed  to  flow  into  the  vessel.  Giiricke,  having  ex- 
hausted a  large  bottle,  concluded  from  the  loss  of  weight  that, 
the  air  is  970  times  lighter  than  water :  a  very  near  approxi- 
mation, especially  when  we  consider  the  residuum  of  air  which 
must  have  still  remained  in  the  bottle.  lie  proposed  to  mea 
sure  the  variable  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  by  weighing  at 
different  times  a  closed  hollow  ball  of  a  foot  in  diameter — an 
•instrument  which,  in  the  sequel,  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Boyle's  Statical  Balance.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  a  sort  ol 
huge  weather-glass  which  he  liad  erected  in  his  house  :  It  con 
sisted  of  a  very  long  tube  raised  up  the  wall,  and  terminating 
a  tall  and  rather  wide  glass  hermetically  scaled,  in  which  a  toy 
of  the  shape  of  a  man  had  been  lodged  :  the  whole  being  filled 
with  water,  and  planted  in  a  bason  at  the  ground,  the  column 
instantly  sunk  to  its  proper  elevation,  leaving  the  toy  floating  at  its 
surface  ;  and  the  under  part  of  the  apparatus  being  concealed  in 
ihe  wainscotting,  the  little  image,  or  weather-mannikin,  as  he„ 
called  it,  made  its  appearance  only  in  fine  weather.  This 
whimsical  piece  of  mechanism,  under  the  name  of  anemoscope^ 
or  semper  vivum,  more  than  all  liis  real  discoveries,  was  admired 
by  the  ignorant  populace  ;  and  Giiricke  was  therefore  shrewdly 
suspected  of  being  familiar  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  His 
house  having  once  been  struck  with  lightning,  it  was  regarded 
by  the  vulgar  as  an  evident  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  heaven, 
for  prying  too  curiously  into  the  secrets  of  nature. 

But  it  was  scarcely  of  less  importance  to  measure  the  tem- 
perature, than  to  determine  the  pressure,  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  air  depends  on  its  density,  and 
this  density  is  materially  affected  by  the  degree  of  heat  to  which 
it  is  exposed.  The  indications  of  the  barometer  are  in  many 
cases  imjxrfect,  without  the  fiirther  aid  of  the  thermometer; 
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an  instrument  which,  though  invented  sooner,  took  a  much 
longer  period  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  improvement.  The  effect 
of  heat  in  expanding  various  bodies,  could  not  altogether  escape 
the  observation  of  early  times.  In  air,  that  dilatation  ie  most 
conspicuous,  and  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed.  Heron  of 
Alexandria,  about  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  con- 
structed an  hydraulic  machine,  by  which  the  air,  confined  within 
a  receiver  communicating  by  pipes  with  a  bason  of  water,  and 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  caused  the  liquid 
alternately  to  rise  and  fall.  It  was  that  bulky  and  complex  ap- 
paratus which,  according  to  his  own  candid  acknowledgment, 
suggested  to  Sanctorio,  a  learned  Italian  physician,  the  first 
idea  of  a  thermometer.  This  ingenious  person,  born  at  Capo 
dMstria  in  1560,  was  many  years  a  very  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  seems 
to  have  directed  his  talents  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  by  borrowing  and  adapting  to  his 
purpose  the  aids  of  the  mechanic  arts.  Pursuing  those  views, 
he  was  led  to  the  beautiful  and  important  discovery  of  insensi- 
ble perspiration,  having  contrived  the  famous  balance  to  ascer- 
tain readily  the  smallest  difference  in  the  weight  of  tlie  human 
body,  and  for  which  he  is  treated  with  ignorant  and  misplaced 
ridicule,  by  a  conceited  writer  in  the  Spectator.  He  proposed 
a  variety  of  hygroscopes  for  ascertaining  humidit}^,  which  so 
much  affects  the  health  ;  he  applied  the  pendulum  to  determine 
the  quickness  of  the  pulse,  fornn'ng  what  he  called  a  ptdsilogc,  in 
which  the  string  suspending  a  ball  was  gradually  shortened  till 
its  vibrations  corresponded  with  the  beats ;  and  lastly,  to  mea- 
sure the  heat  of  the  skin,  he  reduced  the  apparatus  of  Heron 
into  a  compendious  and  convenient  shape,  being  a  hollow  ball 
Avith  a  long  narrow  stem  resting  in  a  cup  of  water.  This  sim- 
ple instrument  he  exhibited  at  his  public  lecture  in  1 51^5  5  and 
he  continued  for  twenty  j'ears  allerwards  to  show  it  annually, 
under  some  variety  of  form,  to  the  numerous  pupils  who  resoil^ 
ed  for  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  from  all  parts  of  Europeu 
By  help  of  his  thermometer,  Sanctorio  made  some  curious 
observations;  he  measured  the  action  of  the  sun-beams  on  its 
blackened  bulb,  and  he  imagined  that  he  had  been  able  to  de- 
tect the  heat  of  the  moon's  rays,  in  opposition  to  a  prevaihng 
opinion  which  attributed  to  them  a  certain  cold  and  humifying 
quality. 

Soon  afterwards,  and  evidently  without  any  communication 
with  Italy,  the  thermometer  vvas  re-invented  in  Holland,  by  Cor- 
nelius Drebbel,  the  son  of  a  rich  peasant  at  Alkmaer,  and  who, 
having  from  his  childhood  shown  unconnnon  tatots,  received  the 
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benefit  of  a  swperior  education.  He  excelled  in  framing  curi- 
ous pieces  of  mechanism,  and  was  tempted  by  his  exquisite  skill 
to  purine  the  dream  of  the  perpetual  motion.  In  aiming  at  tliis 
visionary  scheme,  he  had  occasion  to  remark  tlie  effect  of  heat 
in  dilating  the  volume  of  air ;  and,  sometime  before  the  yeaf 
1603,  he  produced  an  instrument  resembling  the  simplest  kind 
exhibited  by  Sanctorio,  but  holding  dilute  aqua  fort  is  instead 
of  water,  that  it  might  not  by  freezing  burst  the  tube.  This 
thermometer  or  weather-glass,  as  he  considered  it,  was  in  160.5 
brought  over  by  him  to  Eugland,  where  he  rcsi<!cd  several 
years.  Being  well  received  at  Court,  he  amused  King  James 
with  the  sight  of  his  chemical  experime.^s  and  mechanical 
contrivances ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  noticeil,  that  he  astonished 
the  royal  favourites,  by  performing,  in  their  presence  near 
Gravesend,  a  submarine  navigation  for  the  space  of  a  n^ile  under 
the  Thames.  Drebbei,  who  was  ever  mysterious  and  reserved, 
afterwards  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  appears  to  have  spei 
tlie  rest  of  his  life  as  an  adventurer  among  princes,  and  expos 
to  great  perversity  of  fortune. 

The  members  of  the  Academy  del  Cimento,  founded  at  Flo- 
rence in  1657,  and  supplied  with  liberal  funds,  were  particu- 
larly active  in  the  prosecution  of  physical  researches,  lliey 
first  repeated  the  experiment  of  the  concentration  of  cold  by 
reflection,  and  marked  the  effect  by  means  of  the  air- thermo- 
meter of  Drebbei  or  Sanctorio.  1  his  instrument  they  were  so- 
licitous to  improve.  Instead  of  air,  they  substituted  spirits  of 
wine,  a  fluid  of  great  expansibility;  and  to  the  tube  they  at- 
tached a  scale  graduated  on  a  regular  plan,  but  after  no  very 
fixed  principles.  The  Florentine  Academicians  constructed, 
though  unfortunately  with  different  scales,  three  several  kinds  of 
thermoscopes  or  thermometers,  as  they  were  afterwaixls  called. 
These  instruments  or  measurers  of  heat,  being  copied  by  Italian 
artists,  were,  under  the  name  of  the  Florence  Glass,  widely  cir- 
culated over  Europe;  but,  owing  to  their  careless  execution, 
they  did  not  acquire  any  decided  reputation. 

Within  the  short  space  of  less  than  forty  years,  the  stores  of 
science  were  thus  enriched  by  the  invention  of  four  capital  in- 
struments— the  barometer  and  thermometer,  the  telescope  and 
microscope.  Their  application  unveiled  a  new  system  of  things, 
and  at  length  established  philosophy  on  sure  and  invulnerable 
principles.  Before  these  helps  were  devised,  the  imagination 
wandered  witnout  guidance,  and  all  was  loose  and  baseless  con- 
jecture. But  henceforward  every  fleeting  hypothesis  was  subject- 
ed to  the  accurate  standards  of  weight  and  measure.  The  inven- 
tion of  a  philosophical  instrument  has  indeed  always  commenced  a 
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chain  of  new  discoveries,  wliich  extend  themselves  in  a  variety 
of  directions.  The  remote  objects  are  grrsdually  brought  near- 
er ;  our  conclusions  acquire  greater  precision  and  extent ;  and 
successive  prospects  rise  before  us,  and  expand  in  continual 
progression. 

About  this  period,  the  new  philosophy,  with  a  taste  for  ex- 
perimental knowledge,  was  introduced  into  England,  which, 
in  the  progress  of  science  and  of  the  arts,  had  lingered  more 
than  half  a  century  beliind  the  Continent.  Gilbert  indeed  had, 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  given  a  fine  specimen  of  induc- 
tion, in  his  treatise  on  magnetism ;  but  his  example  had  been 
suffered  to  pass  away  without  rousing  imitation.  Bacon  had 
next,  with  his  capacious  mind,  embraced  the  whole  circle  of 
learning,  and  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  reforming  it  in 
every  branch.  While  he  exposed  the  futility  of  rearing  hypo« 
theses,  he  I'ecommended  the  constant  appeal  to  facts,  and  dis- 
played the  advantage,  in  experimental  research,  of  employing 
instruments  to  assist  the  powers  of  observation.  On  the  proper 
mode  of  conducting  philosophical  inquiries,  he  has  left  us  some 
masterly  sketches  and  striking  remarks.  Unfortunately,  the  vi- 
gorous intellect  of  Bacon  wanted  the  graces  of  relinement,  and 
the  aids  derived  from  a  sedulous  cultivation.  He  was  still  in- 
fected with  a  taste  for  the  subtleties  and  endless  subdivisions  of 
the  schools,  and  which  the  habits  of  his  profession  had  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  rivet ;  and,  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  bare 
elements  of  Geometry,  that  great  instrument  of  philosophical 
discovery,  he  was  ignorant  and  careless  of  the  mighty  revolution 
in  science  rffected  abroad.  After  his  melancholy  fall  frojn  the 
highest  office  in  the  state,  he  occasionally  relieved  his  severer 
studies,  and  the  tedious  hours  of  solitude,  by  repeating  expe- 
riments and  processes  of  the  simplest  kind.  He  frequently  men- 
tions his  w^eather-glass,  or  cale?idare,  as  he  calls  it,  but  which 
was  really  the  same  as  what  Drebbel  had  lately  brought  over 
from  Holland.  The  specimens  which  Bacon  has  given  of  his 
method  of  induction — the  essay  on  Heat,  and  that  on  Winds 
• — were  far  from  being  happy  or  successful.  They  consist  of  a 
loose  assemblage  of  observations  and  undistinguished  facts,  dis- 
figured often  by  credulity,  perplexed  by  nominal  distinctions  and 
the  admixture  of  parallel  or  contrasted  instances,  and  which, 
after  all  this  parade,  lead  to  no  intelligible  conclusion.  From 
jjuch  examples  we  may  suspect,  that  it  is  easier  sometimes  to 
strike  out  general  and  brilliant  views,  than  to  pursue  the  details 
of  investigation  with  a  minute  and  discriminating  accuracy. 
The  philosophical  works  of  Bacon,  however  highly  we  may  va- 
lue them  at  present,  remained  long  neglected  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  appear  never  to  have  had  any  sensible  influence  in 
hastening  the  progress  of  science.     It  is  a  circumstance  ex- 
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tremely  rrmarkable,  that  more  than  forty  years  after  their 
piiblicatioji,  Dr  Barrow,  a  man  of  profound  learning,  conjoined 
with  great  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  having  occasion,  in  his  ma- 
thematical lectures,  to  enumerate  those  who  had  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  philosophy,  does  not  once  mention  the  name 
of  Bacon.  Those  works  did  not  perliaps  acquire  their  pre-emi- 
nent reputation  in  this  country,  till  alter  the  commendation  be- 
stowed on  them  by  Dalcmbert,  in  the  celebrated  preface  to  the 
Eneijclopcflie ;  nor  can  it  be  altogether  concealed,  that  those  who 
have  since  been  the  most  lavish  in  their  praise  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  have  seldom  had  the  fortune  to  be  much  distin- 
guished by  their  physical  discoveries,  or  thein, intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nice  and  difficult  art  of  experimenting. 

But  if  England,  with  her  usual  reluctance  to  adopt  any  thing 
like  improvement,  was  slow  in  entering  the  course,  she  soon  de- 
veloped her  native  energ}^  and  thenceforth  atoned  for  her  past 
siipineness,  by  running  the  most  brilliant  career.  All  the  great 
discoveries  in  physics,  and  especially  in  astronomy,  for  near  a 
century  afterwards,  were  made  in  this  island.  A  constellation 
of  talents  arose,  of  the  very  first  order  : — Wren,  Wallis,  Hooke, 
Halley,  Gregory,  and  lastly  Newton,  the  ornament  of  our  spe- 
cies>  The  progress  which  these  philosophers  achieved,  was 
moreover  the  fruit  of  their  single  and  unaided  exertions ;  for 
they  could  not  receive  much  encouragement  from  the  public ; 
and  they  experienced  none  of  that  patronage  which  the  govern- 
ments of  other  countries  are  proud  to  bestow. 

During  the  time  of  the  Usurpation,  many  persons  of  fami- 
ly and  education,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  civil  wars,  had  ren- 
dered themselves  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party,  sought  shelter 
on  the  Continent ;  and,  being  disengaged  from  public  affairs, 
and  having  abundance  of  leisure,  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  new  pliilosophy,  ami  by  degrees  acquired  a  relish  for  ex- 
perimental inquiries.  Moray,  the  first  president  of  the  Royal 
Societ}^,  Brounker,  Boyle,  and  others,  foil  under  that  description. 
These  respectable  exiles,  on  their  return  home  at  the  Restora- 
tion, imported  into  England  a  right  taste  for  prosecuting  scien- 
tific research.  Prince  Rupert,  too,  had  the  merit  of  introduc- 
ing from  Germany  several  ingenious  arts,  and  established  at 
^Bristol  the  first  glasshouse  in  the  island.  An  association  was 
soon  formed  with  a  view  to  philosophical  inquiry,  consisting  of 
Fome  distinguished  nobility  and  gentry,  joined  to  professional 
men  and  especially  physicians,  and  incorporated  by  charter 
imder  the  style  of  the  Royal  Society ;  a  title  easily  conferred, 
and  the  only  thing  almost  which  it  has  ever  owed  to  the  bounty  of 
the  Crown.  The  labours  of  this  illustrious  body,  from  its  total 
deficiency  of  means,  were  long  very  humble  and  obscure.  The 
p;ablication  of  the  Philosophical  IVansactions,  though  without 
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competition,  and  in  the  form  of  a  periodical  journal,  was  re- 
peatedly suspended,  owing  to  their  very  hmited  sale.  That  an 
institution,  directed  to  the  most  useful  purposes,  should  have  lan- 
guished for  want  of  due  support,  is  indeed  a  lasting  reproach  to 
the  government  and  to  the  country.  The  records  of  its  early 
proceedings  disclose  circumstances  which  are  very  humiliating. 
The  munificence  of  the  house  of  Norfolk,  indeed,  forms  a  splen- 
did exception  ;  but  many  of  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  dis- 
continued for  years  their  small  annual  contribution,  and,  though 
most  submissively  reminded  of  their  neglect,  they  had  the  mean- 
ness to  refuse  the  payment  of  those  arrears,  and  allowed  their 
names  to  be  erazed  from  the  list  of  members.  Under  such  dis- 
couragements, it  is  rather  surprising  that  a  mere  voluntary  as- 
sociation should  from  the  beginning  have  been  able  to  effect  so 
much  as  it  did. 

One  of  the  most  diligent  promoters  of  the  Royal  Society  was 
Boyle;  a  man  of  great  worth  and  benevolence  of  character, 
who,  though  not  possessed  of  the  higher  energies  of  mind,  nor 
exempt  from  credulity,  very  laudably  devoted  his  time  and  his 
fortune  to  philosophical  pursuits.  His  own  writings  are  feeble, 
confused,  and  excessively  prolix  ;  but  he  had  the  merit  of  choos- 
ing Hooke  for  his  operator,  the  most  original  and  inventive 
genius  of  the  age,  who  was  not  less  ready  in  contriving  pieces 
of  mechanism,  than  skilled  in  the  execution  of  them.  He  im- 
proved essentially  the  air-pump,  by  securing  the  joints  with  oil, 
instead  of  water,  and  substituting  for  the  syringe  a  barrel,  in 
which  the  piston  was  moved  by  rack-work.  With  this  instru- 
ment, Boyle  repeated  and  varied  the  experiments  on  the  rare- 
fiction  of  tlie  air ;  and,  by  his  frequent  communications  to  the 
Society,  he  rendered  the  subject  in  some  degree  fashionable. 
Hooke,  being  afterwards  engaged  as  curator  to  that  learned 
body,  supplied,  from  his  activity  and  fertile  resources,  a  conti- 
nual succession  of  experiments,  calculated  both  to  amuse  and 
instruct.  Among  other  things  exhibited  before  them,  the  fill- 
ing of  the  Torricellian  tube,  or  cane,  as  it  was  then  called, 
and  still  deemed  a  novelty  in  England,  was  repeatedly  tried  with 
success  ;  though  several  of  the  members  appeared  to  hesitate,  or 
to  yield  at  best  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  capital  inference  drawn 
from  it.  Some  steps  were  however  made  in  the  inquiry ;  the 
ascent  of  the  mercurial  column,  from  the  eifect  of  augmented 
pressure,  was  observed  at  the  bottom  of  coal-pits,  and  at  con- 
siderable depths  under  water  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

Among  the  first  in  Britain  that  attempted  to  measure  the 
heights  of  moimtains  by  observing  the  mercurial  column,  was 
George  Sinclair,  who  had  been  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Gla^^gow,  and  appears  to  have  lost  his  oflice  iil 
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1662,  for  (Iccliiifng  to  comply  with  tbc  Episcopal  form  of  church 
goveri)ment,  which  was  tlieii  violently  thrust  upon  the  people 
of  Scotland.  This  very  credulous  but  ingenious  man,  alter  his 
ejection,  betook  himself  to  the  bushiess  of  a  mineral  surveyor  or 
practical  engineer,  and  was  employed  in  this  profession  by  seve- 
ral proprietors  of  mines,  and  particularly  by  Sir  James  Hope, 
who,  having  sat  in  Barebone's  parliament,  was  probably  no- 
wise averse  to  his  Presbyterian  scruples.  Sinclair,  in  the  years, 
1668  and  !670,  observed  the  heights  of  Arthur's  Seat,  Lead-, 
hills  and  Tintoc,  above  the  adjacent  plains.  He  followed  the 
original  mode  of  carrying  a  sealed  tube  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, where,  filling  it  with  quicksilver,  and  yiverting  it  in  a  ba- 
son, he  marked  the  elevation  of  the  suspended  column,  and  re- 
peated the  same  experiment  below  ;  a  very  rude  method  certain- 
ly,— but  no  better  was  practised  in  England  for  more  than  thirty 
years  afterwards.  To  the  instrument  fitted  up  in  a  frame,  Sin- 
clair first  gave  the  name  of  baroscope,  or  indicator  of  "jscight. 
The  favourite  termination  scope  was  afterwards  changed  into 
the  more  d'.>finite  word  meter;  and  the  compound  name  /;flro-.  j 
mctcTy  therefore,  signifies  *  a  measurer  of  the  weight  of  iheM 
•  atmosphere. '  ^ 

In  those  rude  attempts  at  measuring  heights  by  the  barome- 
ter, the  atmosphere  was  regarded  simply  as  an  homogeneous  J  j 
fluid,    and   possessing  the  same  density  throughout  its  whole  W 


*  Sinclair  was  author  of  a  well  known  little  book,  entitled,  Satan's 
hixj'mhle  Woiid  Display edy  and  at  a  former  period  greedily  devoured 
by  the  Scottish  peasantry.     In  a  quarto  volume  on  *  Hydrostatics  and 
the  Working  of  Coal  Mines, '  printed  in  Holland  in  1672,  and  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  he  had  strangely  inserted  a  true  relation  Oj 
the  Witches  of  Glenluce.     But  some  very  learned  men  of  that  age' 
were  guilty  of  like  follies. — We  are  concerned  to  observe,  that  the 
celebrated  James  Gregory,  who,  with  talents  of  the  very  first  order, 
yet  seems  to  have  had  a  violent  temper,  and  to  have  imbibed  an  he- 
reditary attachment  to  royalism  and  episcopacy,  should  have  stooped 
to  attack  an  inoffensive  and  perhaps  unfortunate  man.     He  wrote  a 
small  tract  against  Sinclair's  Hydrostatics,  with  the  qui:int  title  of 
the  Art  of  We'igldng  Vaniti/,  and  under  the  thin  disguise  of  Patrick 
Mather,  archbeadle  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews.     It  is  a  pro- 
duction fall  of  lov.'  scurrility,  and  memorable  only  for  a  short  Latin 
paper  annexed  to  it,  containing  the  series  first  given  to  represent 
the  motion  of  a  pendulum.     There  is  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum a  letter  from  Gregory  to  Collins,  boasting  of  his  project,  and 
soliciting  information  with  which  to  overwhelm  his  antagonist.     It  is 
curious  however  to  observe,  that  with  all  his  eagerness  to  heap  ri" 
dicule  on  the  poor  author,  he  has  never  once  touched  on  the  absurd 
episcde  of  the  v/itches.     Such  was  tlie  temper  of  the  tmies  \ 
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mass ;  a  supposition  which,  in  the  case  of  moderate  ascents,  is 
riot  very  erroneous,  but  which  differs  widely  from  the  truth 
when  the  elevation  becomes  considerabJe.  Ihe  next  step  to- 
wards improvement,  was  to  conceive  the  density  of  the  air  to 
decrease  regularly  with  its  altitude,  and  tlius  form  an  arithme' 
trical  projjression.  On  that  hypothesis,  the  combined  experi- 
ments of  GaUleo  and  Torricelli  gave  less  than  five  miles  for  the 
height  of  our  atmosphere,  or  about  twelve  miles,  if  we  adopt 
the  more  correct  observation  of  Gdricke  ;  whereas  the  calcula- 
tion grounded  on  the  limits  of  twilight  and  refraction,  though 
not  altogether  unexceptionable  data,  represented  this  elevation 
to  be  at  least  foity-five  miles.  It  was  therefore  essential  to  de- 
termine the  relation  between  the  density  of  the  air  and  its  elas- 
ticity, or  the  force  with  which  it  resists  compression.  Mariotte 
in  France,  and  Townley  in  England,  nearly  about  the  same 
time,  discovered  that  important  law,  and  ascertained,  by  a  set 
of  accurate  experiments,  that  the  elasticity  of  this  fluid  is  ex* 
actly  proportioned  to  its  density.  The  former,  after  some  ob- 
scure allusion  to  logarithms,  contented  himself,  in  1G76,  with 
regarding  the  decrease  of  density  upwards,  as  nearly  uniform. 
But  the  famous  Dr  Haliey,  a  man  of  very  superior  talents  and 
great  versatility  of  genius,  setting  out  from  that  experimen- 
tal principle,  subjected  the  rules  of  measurement  by  the  ba- 
rometer to  geometrical  investigation,  and  delivered  in  168.5 
the  beautiful  theorem  on  which  the  calculation  is  now  found- 
ed, and  which  establishes,  that  the  heights  being  assumed 
in  arithmetical,  the  corresponding  densities  of  the  air  must  fol- 
low a  geometrical,  progression.  In  fiict,  if  we  conceive  the  at- 
mosphere to  be  divided  into  a  multitude  of  equally  thm  horizon- 
tal strata  or  layers,  it  is  evident  that  each  successive  stratwn 
will,  to  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  add  its  own 
weight,  whicli  being  as  its  density  or  elasticity,  is  therefore  pro- 
portioned to  the  collective  pressure  ;  and  consequently  the  den- 
sities continually  increase  downwards,  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
and  after  a  like  progression,  as  money  accumulates  at  compound 
interest,  where  a  constant  portion  of  the  aggregate  fund  is  re- 
gularly joined  to  the  capital.  But  Haliey,  uniting  practice  with 
theory,  observed  in  1697  the  mercurial  column  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  on  the  summit  of  Snowdun,  and  found  it  to  stand  respec- 
tively at  29.9  and  26.1  inches;  the  height  of  the  mountain  be- 
ing previously  determined  by  a  trigonometrical  operation  to 
be  1240  yards.  He  was  thence  enabled  to  conclude,  that  the 
air  doubles  its  rarity  for  every  three  miles  and  a  half  of  ascent. 

In  1687,  Newton  resumed  the  problem  of  the  gradation  of 
atmospheric  density,  in  his  immortal  Prhicipia,  and  solved  it 
with  that  generality  which  suited  hh  penetrtiting  mind,     lie 
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there  demonstrated,  that  admitting  the  particles  of  air,  \\ki 
other  bodies,  to  have  their  weight  or  attraction  diminished 
the  squares  of  their  distances  froni  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
those  distances  be  taken  in  harmonic  progression,  the  corre 
ponding  densities  of  the  atmosphere  will  form  a  geometri< 
one.  *  Since  the  diminution  of  attraction  however,  at  th< 
gi'eatest  heiglit  which  we  are  able  to  reach,  amounts  only  to  thi 
two  thousandth  part  of  the  whole ;  this  difference  is  too  minut 
to  be  admitted  in  practice  ;  and  the  simpler  law  first  pointed  oi 
by  the  sagacity  of  Halley,  is  judged  sufficiently  accurate  fc 
every  real  purpose. 

To  apply  the  principle  for  calculating  I^ights  from  barome- 
trical observations,  it  was  previously  requisite  to  ascertain,  by 
experiment,  the  coefficient  expressing  the  precise  relation  be- 
tween the  density  and  elasticity  of  the  air,  or  to  determine  the 
altitude  of  an  equiponderant  column  of  homogeneous  fluid. 
This  could  be  done  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  finding  with  accu- 
racy the  specific  gravity  of  air,  or  by  comparing  trigonometri- 
cal measurements  with  the  results  obtained  on  a  great  scale  by 
the  barometer.  But  the  discrepancies  appeared  very  perplex- 
ing. Though  experiments  were  now  brought  to  greater  nicety, 
different  authors  had  represented  air  in  all  the  intermediate  de- 
grees from  798  to  885  times  lighter  than  water.  This  was  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  the  omission  of  the  influence  of  heat,  which  dilates 
the  air  so  considerably,  and  alters  the  relation  of  its  density  and 
elasticity.  It  became  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  element  into 
the  computation  of  barometrical  observations;  and  philosophers 
were  again  induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  thermometer. 

*  The  investigation  may  be  given  very  concisely  in  the  modern 
symbols.  Let  x  and  x'  denote  the  heights  of  two  stations  above  the 
surface,  y  and  y'  the  corresponding  densities  of  the  atmosphere,  a  the; 
measure  of  the  air's  elasticity,  or  the  altitude  of  a  column  of  homo- 
geneous fluid,  which  by  its  weight  could  balance  that  elasticity,  and 
r  the  radius  of  the  earth.  The  density  of  the  air  being  as  the  in- 
cumbent pressure,  its  decrement  must  evidently  be  proportioned  to 
the  weight  of  each  superadded  minute  stratum,  or  to  the  density  of 
this  stratum  multiplied  into  its  thickness  and  force  of  attraction. 

Wherefore  —  ad  y  =  ydxl  —, —  }    or =  7—- — .— ,  and  the 

^       '^         \r-{-x/,  y  {r+xy 

complete  integi-al  is       a  Log.—  =  — — -  —  - — 7  =  , — —\—, — —^ 
*  °  °  2/        r-\-x      r-\-x'      {r-^-x)  \r-\-x') 

If  r  be   considered   as   indefinitely  great  in   comparison   with  x 
then        a  Log.--  =  x' — ^,  as  in  the  o^QxamKnn  formida. 
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The  great  object  was  to  bring  the  thermometers  to  speak  the 
same  language.  To  effect  tliis,  it  was  expedient  to  select  a 
proper  fiuid,  and  to  adopt  an  uniform  and  consistent  scale.  Air, 
spirit  of  wine,  linseed  oil,  and  lastly,  quicksilver,  were  selected 
in  succession.  The  temperature  of  cellars  and  deep  caves,  as 
indicating  the  natural  heat  of  our  globe,  had  long  been  thought 
invariable  ;  but  farther  experience  discovered  the  inaccuracy  of 
that  supposition,  and  showed  it  to  be  materially  affected  by 
peculiar  circumstances,  especially  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Congelation,  or  rather 
the  thawing  of  ice  or  the  melting  of  snow,  was  then  found  to 
remain  fixed  ;  an  important  remark,  which  had  first  occurred 
to  Giiricke,  but  was  overlooked  till  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards. From  that  point  therefore,  the  thermometers  now  con- 
structed began  their  divisions.  But  three  several  methods  of 
rcgul'iting  the  scales  v/ere  successively  adopted. 
•  i .  The  mostobvious  mode,  was  to  make  thedivisions  on  thestem 
to  correspond  with  the  decimal  parts  of  the  volume  of  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  bulb.  Amontons,  a  person  of  great  ingenuity  and 
mechanical  contrivance,  having  found  that  air,  whatever  itsdensity 
may  be,  dilates  equally  and  uniformly  by  the  application  of  heat, 
employed  that  fluid,  under  a  state  of  high  compression,  for  con- 
structing a  standard  or  universal  thermometer.  To  a  strong 
glass  ball  of  three  inches  in  diameter,  he  joined  hermetically  a 
tube  of  above  six  feet  long,  and  which  he  bent  back  into  a  ver- 
tical position;  then  he  introduced  quicksilver,  till  this  column,  by 
compressing  tlie  included  air,  mounted  very  considerably  in  the 
tube,  and  stood  at  b\\  French  inches,  when  the  instrument  was 
plu?io;ed  in  melting  snow;  but,  immersing  it  in  boiling  water,  the 
mercury  rose  to  73  inches.  The  intermediate  degrees  of  tem- 
perature were  marked  at  every  inch  aiwJ  half  inch,  in  the  ascent 
of  the  ?nercurial  column.  This  instrument,  which  v/as  precisely 
of  the  kind  now  termed  a  manometer,  served  merely  to  regulate 
other  thermometers  of  a  smaller  and  more  commodious  construc- 
tion. But,  independently  of  heat,  it  was  besides  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  variation  of  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  Amon- 
tons evidently  sought  to  avoid,  or  at  least  to  diminish,  that  in- 
convenience, by  opposing  to  such  external  action  the  concen- 
trated elasticity  of  confined  air.  The  error,  however,  occasion- 
ed by  extreme  change  of  weather,  might  still  amount  to  half  an 
inch,  or  to  one  of  his  divisions. — About  the  same  time,  or  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Newton  himself 
cast  a  keen  though  rapid  glance  on  the  subject  of  heat,  and 
proposed  a  thermometer  of  a  much  simpler  and  more  elegant 
construction.     For  the  fluid  of  expansion,  he  preterred  linseed 
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oil,  a  very  fixed  substance.  Reckoning  the  bulb  to  contJ 
10,000  equal  parts,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  snow,  the  ri 
of  the  li(]uid  in  the  tube  was  expressed  by  256  parts  at  bl( 
heat,  by  125  at  that  of  boiling  water,  and  by  1516  at  the  fusi< 
of  tin.  As  these  numbers  appeared  excessively  large,  he  ch< 
to  mark  the  heat  of  the  human  body  with  V2,  degrees,  and 
duced  the  other  expansions,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  34  an( 
7 1  of  his  degrees.  But  the  i)rimary  divisions  were  not  easily 
delermincd  j  and  linseed  oil,  being  a  viscid  liquid  and  apt  to 
adhere  to  the  tube,  was  afterwards  laid  aside. — -It  certainly  ii 
going  back  the  stream  of  invention,  to  notice  the  thermometH 
which  Reaumur  produced  in  1730,  and  whjch,  though  groundea 
on  erroneous  principles,  soon  acquired  and  still  maintains  a  m( 
extensive  circulation.  This  instrument  v/as  large  and  clums 
having  a  bail  of  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled  wi,^ 
a  weaK  spirit  of  wine. that  held  one  third  of  water  :  the  capacu 
being  divided  into  1000  equal  parts,  the  degrees,  after  this  sc£ 
were  counted  upwards  from  the  point  of  the  artificial  congelatii 
of  water,  and  the  liquor  was  believed  to  reach  to  80  at  the  moment 
when  ebullition  began.  But  spirit  of  wine,  even  though  diluted, 
could  never  attain  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  must  itself  have 
been  thrown  into  ebidlition  many  degrees  below  that  limit. — Roe- 
mer,  the  celebrated  Danish  astronomer,  w^ho  made  the  fine  discOf 
vcry  of  the  motion  of  light,  first  recommended  quicksilver  as  the 
most  proper  fluid  for  the  construction  of  thermometers;  and 
Hallcy  and  Amontons  had  remarked,  about  the  same  time,  that 
it  expands  uniformly  with  heat,  and  remains  nearly  stationary 
at  the  point  of  boiling  water.  Delisle  of  St  Petersburg,  set 
out  from  this  principle,  and  produced  in  1733  a  descending 
scale.  The  mercury  being  distinguished  into  10,000  parts,  the 
corresponding  contractions  were  marked  on  the  stem,  that  of 
congelation  being  153  degrees,  or  in  round  numbers  150. 

2.  An  elegant  and  very  ingenious  method  tor  graduating  ther- 
mometers, was  proposed  in  1694',  by  Renaldini.  He  made  use 
of  quicksilver,  and  confined  the  scale  between  the  usual  limits 
of  freezing  and  ebullition,  ascertaining  the  intermediate  divi- 
sions from  the  gradations  of  temperature  observed  in  successive 
mixtures  of  boiling  and  gelid  water,  or  the  water  flowing  from 
ice ;  11  pounds  of  gelid  being  joined  to  1  of  boiling  w^ater, 
10  to  2,  9  to  3,  and  so  on,  till  the  termination  of  these  changes. 
This  kind  of  experiment  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  af- 
terwards led  to  some  very  important  conclusions  respecting  the 
laws  of  heat,  and  proved  that  quicksilver  expands  uniformly 
with  equal  additions  of  temperature,  while  spirit  of  wine  swells 
constantly  in  a  rising  progression. 
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3.  But  the  most  accurate,  and  by  far  the  simplest  mode 
of  regulating  the  thermometric  scale,  is  founded  on  the  equal 
division   of  the   interval   observed   between  two   fixed   points. 
Fahrenheit,  to  whose  assiduity  and  skill  this  instrument  owes  its 
perfection,  was  a  merchant  at  Dantzic,  who,  having  failed  in 
business,  and  being  fond  of  mechanics  and  chemistry,  had  re- 
course to  the  making  of  thermometers,  as  the  means  of  gaining 
a  slender  Hvelihood.     At  first  he  used  spirit  of  wine,  yet  al- 
ways constructed  those  instruments  very  small  and  uncommon- 
ly neat.       But,   not   meeting   with    sufficient    encouragement 
at  home,  he  was  induced,  about  the  year  1720,  to  remove  into 
HoUand ;  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  laborious  life  at  Amster- 
dam.    He  now  preferred  quicksilver  for  filling  his  thermome- 
ters, and  took  the  greatest  pains  in  their  accurate  graduation. 
He  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  favourite  division  of  the  mer- 
cury into  1 0,000  equal  parts ;  of  which  he  reckoned  64,  from 
congelation  or  the  temperature  of  ice  dissolved  in  water,  up  to 
blood  heat,  and  32  downwards  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  ex- 
treme cold,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  salt  with  smow>  or  ra- 
ther of  ice,  water,  and  sal  ammoniac.     These  numbers,  giving 
an  extent  of  nearly  an  hundred  degrees  to  the  whole  scale, 
were  very  commodious,  and  suggested  a  system  of  continual 
bisection.     Accordingly,  the  small  mercurial  thermometers  from 
the  hands  of  Fahrenheit  himself,  have  their  divisions  engraved 
on  a  slip  of  paper  neatly  folded  close  to  the  stem,   with  the 
degrees  numbered  by  pairs  on  each  side,  and  the  whole  en- 
closed within  a  glass  case  hermetically  sealed.     The  same  plan 
was,  many  years  after,  followed  by   Wilson  at  London,  and 
next  at  Glasgow,  where  this  ingenious  man  engaged  in  the 
more  extensive  and  lucrative  concern  of  a  type  foundery.     But 
Fahrenheit  soon  advanced  a  step  farther.     He  remarked,  in  his 
numerous  trials,  that  the  heat  of  boiling  water  sensibly  varies 
at  different  times,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  but 
found  it  to  remain  always  constant  under  the  same  atmospheric 
pressure.     With  the  regulation  of  the  barometer,  therefore,  at 
its  mean  altitude,  another  fixed  point  was  determined,  corres- 
ponding to  the  212th  division  of  his  scale,  or  180  degrees  above 
the  point  of  congelation.     Thermometers  divided  in  that  way, 
were  not  only  circulated  over  Holland  and  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, but,  from  the  eminence  of  the  maker,  they  were  gene- 
rally  introduced  into  this  island,  by  the  young  men  who  at  that 
time  flocked  to  Leyden  for  the  study  of  law  and  medicine. — 
The  instrument  owes  its  final  improvement  to  Celsius  of  Stock- 
holm, who,  in  1742,  placed  the  beginning  of  the  scale  at  con- 
gelation, and  divided  the  interval  between  it  and  the  boiling 
'  N  2 
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point  into  1 00  degrees,  and  extending  a  portion  of  tliem  dow 
wards.     This  thermoineter  is  exactly  the  same  with  what  h 
been  since  called  in  France  the  cmtigrade  or  centesimal^  am 
which,  from  the  fitness  and  simplicity  of  its  construction,  d 
serves  to  be  universally  adopted. 

Tlie  construction  of  the  barometer  itself  underwent  vario 
modifications  and  improvements.     A  great  object  at  first 
to  render  its  variations  more  perceptible,  by  enlarging  the  seal 
With  that  view,  Descartes  proposed  the  comj30und  baronie* 
ter,  in   which  the  tube  was  swelled  out  near  the  top,  and  then 
rose  with  a  narrow  stem,  holding  water  above  the  quicksilver, 
This  instrument  was  afterwards  improved  by  Hooke  into  t 
double  barometer,   a  syphon   tube  being  used  with  a  slend 
branch,  containing  a  column  of  coloured  dcliquiate  potash   i 
stead  of  water.     This  ingenious  person  also   constructed    t 
wheel  barometer,  which  is  still  in  pretty  /general  requcLst.     Mo 
land  and  Ramazzini  suggested  the  inclined  barometer.     T 
conical  or  pendant  barometer  v/as  an  elegant  contrivance  of 
montons,  atid  appears  not  to  be  so  well  known  as  it  deserv 
And,  lastly,  John  Bernoulli  invented  the  horizontal  or  recta 
gular  barometer,  a  specious  yet  imperfect  machine.     But  the 
complex  constructions  are  subject  to  much  irregularity  ;  and 
has  been  found  by  experience,   that  the  simple  barometer,  fitt 
with  a  proper  Vernier,  is  after  all  the  best  and  most  accurate,, 
The  only  modifications  of  it  now  in  use,  are  the  marine  and  t 
mountain  barometers  5  the  former  contrived  to  prevent  the  a 
tation  of  the  quicksilver  from  the  rolling  at  sea,  and  the  lat 
disposed  in  the  most  portable  form,  with  nice  adjustments  f( 
the  measuring  of  heights.  , 

Some  perplexing  sources  of  error  in  the  indications  of  th 
barometer,  were  detected  by  degrees.  The  suspension  of  li 
quids  in  narrow  tubes  by  capillary  action,  had  long  been  ob- 
served. But  this  force  has  an  opposite  effect  on  a  column 
mercury,  the  particles  of  which  having  a  stronger  attraction 
each  other  than  to  the  sides  of  the  glass,  approach  towards  t 
general  mass,  and  exhibit  a  convex,  instead  of  a  concave,  sur- 
face. Accordinglj'^,  when  the  tube  of  the  barometer  is  narrow, 
cthe  quicksilver  does  not  rise  to  the  true  height.  This  inaccura- 
cy,  however,  is  removed  in  the  latest  constructions  ;  the  surplus 
mercury  being  contained  in  a  bag  or  box,  and  its  surface  always 
brought,  by  the  pressure  of  a  screw,  to  a  constant  mark  in  a 
smaller  connecting  tube,  of  the  same  width  as  the  main  column. 
— Another  cause  of  discrepancy  required  more  investigation. 
On  washing  the  inside  of  a  baro^^etric  tube  with  spirit  of  wine, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it,  theanercury,  on  filling  it  again^ 
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was  perceived  to  stand  unusually  low ;  which  effect  seemed  owing 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  diffuse  vapour  collected  within  the  vacant 
space  at  tlie  top.  The  great  object  was,  therefore,  to  discharge 
from  the  mercury  every  particle  of  air  or  moisture  which  might 
adhere  to  it.  Cassini,  early  in  the  last  century,  boiled  the  quick- 
silver within  the  tube  ;  and  this  capital  improvement  was,  in  tlie 
sequel,  revived  by  Deluc,  and  is  now  generally  practised.  But 
even  the  boiling  must  be  regulated  ;  for  if  the  mercury  be  too 
long  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  will  suffer  a  partial  oxyd- 
ation,  and  will  line  the  inside  of  the  tube  with  a  thin  yellOw 
crust,  which  attracts  the  column  upwards.  Laplace  was  evi- 
dently mistaken,  in  supposing  the  mercurial  column  to  assume 
a  horizontal  surface,  from  being  thoroughly  purged  by  careful 
and  continued  boiling ;  since  it  can  only  proceed  from  a  coun- 
teracting adhesion,  similar  to  what  obtains  when  the  inside  of 
the  tube  is  rubbed  with  grease  or  oil. 

After  the  law  of  the  progression  of  density  in  the  atmosphere 
had  been  discovered,  and  the  barometer  and  thermometer  brought 
nearly  to  a  state  of  periiection,  nothiiior  more  seemed  wanting  to- 
wards ascertaining  by  their  means  the  height  of  mountains.  Yet 
still  for  many  years  was  the  application  of  the  barometer  to  that 
object,  though  not  entirely  forgotten,  suffered  to  make  a  very 
slow  and  doubtful  advance.  The  rule  which  Halley  gave,  and 
which  proceeded  on  the  compensation  of  errors,  was  only  a 
rough  approximation.  Reckoning  water  1 6\  times  lighter  than 
quicksilver  and  800  rimes  heavier  than  air,  it  followed,  that  this 
fluid  is  10800  times  Hghter  than  quicksilver  ;  or  that  a  column  of 
air  900  feet  in  height,  would  correspond  to  the  difference  of  an 
inch  in  the  altitude  of  the  mercury.  Assuming  30  inches,  there- 
fore, as  the  medium  range  of  the  barometer,  lie  instituted  this 
proportion — As  .0144765,  or  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the 
differences  of  the  logarithms  of  29  and  30  and  of  30  and  31,  is 
to  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  altitudes  of  the  mer- 
curial columns  at  the  two  stations,  so  is  900  to  the  observed 
height  in  ieet.  The  result,  computed  in  this  way,  was  evident- 
ly trie  same  as  if  the  logarithmic  difference  had  been  multiplied 
by  the  constant  number  62170,  and  which  would  correspond  to 
an  equiponderant  atmospheric  column  of  27000  feet. — Daniel 
Bernoulli,  who  succeeded  at  a  great  interval  of  time,  threw  out, 
in  his  Hydrodynamica,  some  vague  hypotheses  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  rashly  deviated  from  the 
principle  of  the  geometrical  progression  of  density.  In  this  de- 
parture he  was  follov/ed  by  Cassini  and  Horrebow,  who  infer- 
red, from  their  partial  observations,  that  the  barometer  is  sub- 
ject to  irregularity  j  and  that,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it 
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obeys  a  different  law  from  what  obtains  at  great  elevations.     An 
important  step  however  was,  in  1753,  made  by  Bouguer,  an 
able  mathematician  and  a  very  skilful  and  ingenious  observer  J 
who  had  been  several  years  employed  in  measuring  a  degree  oi 
the  stupendous  ridge  of  the  Andes.     From  the  comparison  o{ 
more  than  thirty  distinct  observations,  he  deduced  a  simple  anc 
elegant  rule  for  computing  heights  by  help  of  the  barometer 
It  is,  that  the  difference  between  the  logarithms  of  the  mercuri 
columns  at  the  two  stations  being  diminished  by  the  thirtieth  part, 
and  the  decimal  point  shifted  four  places  back,  will  express  th< 
required  elevation  in  toises.     But  Bouguer  was  persuaded,  thai 
this  rule  would  not  hold  exactly  in  Europe,  or  in  the  lower  n 
gions  of  the  torrid  zone ;  and  to  explain  the  deviation,  he  ha< 
recourse  to  the  forced  supposition,  that  the  particles  of  air  hav^ 
different  degrees  of  elasticity,  neaily  similar  to  what  Newtoi 
had  formerly  advanced,  in  attempting  to  reconcile  theory  witl 
the   actual   propagation   of  sound.      Lambert,    a   philosopher 
of  great  originality  and  penetration,  afterwards  published  some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  comparison  of  barometrical  measure- 
ments.    But  no  material  progress  was  made  till  1755,  whei 
Deluc  of  Geneva  resumed  the  subject,  and  carefully  combine 
experiment  with  observation.     For  the  space  of  upwards  of  fii 
teen  years,  he  prosecuted  his  inquiries  with  persevering  dili 
gence,  assisted  by  the  peculiar  advantages  of  local  situation,  i^ 
a  city  abounding  with  artists,  and  seated  amidst  lofty  moi 
tains.     The  discrepancies  which  had  hitherto  created  so  muc 
embarrassment,  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  inattention  of  ol 
servers  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  heat,  and  especially  its 
feet  in  expanding  the  air,  and  consequently  augmenting  the  ele- 
vation due  to  a  given  diiference  of  atmospheric  pressure.^     De- 
luc's  first  object  was  to  improve  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur ; 
and  having  ascertained,  from  a  set  of  experiments  like  those 
formerly  made  by  Renaldini  and  Brook  Taylor,  that  quicksilver 
dilates  equably  by  the  accession  of  heat,  he  substituted  this 
metallic  fluid  in  place  of  spirit  of  wine.     He  next  examined 
the  expansion  of  air  at  diflcrent  temperatures,  and  corrected 
the  results  by  numerous  observations,  in  which  the  barometer 
was  combined  with  the  thermometer,  along  the  v  allies  and  on 
the  summits  of  the  higher  Alps.     The  formula  which  he  thence 
deduced  for  the  computation  of  barometrical  measurements,  was, 
in  1772,  published  in  his  Recherches  sur  les  Modifications  de 
V Atmos^p/icrcj  and  seemed  to  attract,  particularly  in  this  island, 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  notice.     Maskelyne  translated  it 
into  English  measures,  and   Horsley  commented  on  it.     But 
what  was  more  important,  other  accurate  observers,  prompted 
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by  Deluc's  exarnpie,  entered  the  same  field  of  in({uiry,  and  pro- 
vided with  instruments  still  finer  and  of  much  better  construc- 
tion. In  1775,  Sir  George  Shuckburgli  Evelyn  visited  the 
mountains  of  Savoy,  and  conjoined  trigonometrical  operations 
with  correspondintr  observatiojis  by  barometers  and  thermome- 
ters from  the  hands  of  Ramsden  ;  and  about  this  time  ffkevvise, 
General  Roy,  not  only  measined,  with  instruments  made  by  that 
admirable  artist,  some  of  tlic  principal  heights  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  but  instituted  a  series  of  delicatemanometrical  experiments. 
From  these  combined  observations  and  experiments,  it  follow- 
ed, that,  for  each  degree  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  mercury  ex- 
pands the  5i]2th  part  of  its  bulk,  and  air  at  the  rate  of  .0024-5 ^ 
and,  that  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  two  atmospheric  pressures,' 
reckoning  the  first  four  figures  integers,  will  express  in  English 
fathoms  the  difference  of  elevation  adapter!  near  the  temperature 
of  freezing  water.  It  father  apj^eared,  that  tlie  heat  of  the  air 
decreases  upwards  nparly  in  a  uniform  progression.  The  men- 
suration of  heights  by  the  barometer,  requires  therefore  two 
corrections,  the  one  applied  before,  and  the  other  after,  the  lo- 
garitlmiic  subtraction.  A  barometer  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  another  at  its  base,  are  simultaneously  observed,  each  hav- 
ing an  attached  thermometer  indicating  the  heat  of  the  quick- 
silver, and  one  detached  and  suspended  freely  to  mark  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ambient  air.  In  computing  from  these  data,  the 
upper  mercurial  column  is  enlarged  to  the  density  of  the  lower, 
or  it  receives  an  augmentation  proportioned  to  its  decrease  of 
temperature :  The  difference  between  the  logarithm  of  that  cor- 
rected column,  and  of  the  one  below,  removing  the  decimal 
point  four  places  back,  gives  the  approximate  height  of  the 
mountain  ;  to  which  the  final  and  most  important  correction  is 
nade,  being  the  expansion  of  the  air  above  the  point  of  con- 
gelation, as  estimated  from  the  mean  of  the  detached  thermome- 
ters. General  Roy  besides  proposed  a  farther  modification,  de- 
pending on  the  diminished  gravity,  and  consequently  increased  al- 
titude, of  the  equiponderant  atmospheric  column,  in  the  lower  la- 
titudes, caused  by  the  influence  of  centrifugal  force,  and  indicated 
by  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  Several  years  thereafter.  Profes- 
sor Playfair,  in  a  learned  paper,  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  examined  all 
the  circumstances  affecting  barometrical  measurement,  and  dis- 
cussed each  question,  with  that  ingenuity  and  precision  which 
nvght  be  expected  from  his  distinguished  abiHties.  At  nearly 
an  equal  interval  of  time,  the  celebrated  Laplace,  in  his  Mecha- 
iiiqiie  Celeste^  resumed  the  subject ;  and  avaihng  himself  of  the 
most  recent  experiments,  without  omitting  the  slightest  consi- 
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deration  that  could  affect  the  result,  he  gave  a  very  general  sc 
lution — laboiious  indeed,  and  excessively  complicated.  Bio 
now  follov/s  the  same  track,  and  engages  in  a  complete  investi^ 
gatinii  t)f  the  problem.  His  process  however,  it  must  be  con« 
fesscd,  is  circuit«)us,  and  appears,  notwithstanding  its  display 
analytical  resources,  to  be  rather  clumsy  and  inelegant.  Nor  cai 
we  help  blaming  that  affectation  of  accuracy  beyond  what  tlu 
nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  which  is  often  remarked  in  thi 
later  mathematical  productions  of  the  Continent.  Condition! 
are  assumed,  only  to  be  afterwards  rejected  ;  and  the  result,  ol 
tained  with  all  this  expense  of  labour,  is  finally  softened  dowi 
into  a  manageable  form.  In  the  present  state  of  physical  scienc( 
precise  experiments  are  more  wanted  than  the  })owers  of  a  re- 
fined calculation.  Yet  Biot  attempts,  by  blending  hypotiieses 
with  imperfect  observations,  to  estimate  the  aainute  eficcts  of  hu- 
midity, in  modifying  the  degree  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Froi 
some  careful  experiments  performed  by  hiia  in  conjunction  wit 
Arrago,  he  concludes,  that  air,  at  the  point  of  congektioi 
and  under  a  mercurial  pressure  of  .76  metres  or  29.922  inchc 
is  in  the  latitude  of  Paris  1 04-63  times  lighter  than  water 
its  lowest  contraction  ;  which,  being  reduced  to  the  level  of  th^ 
sea,  gives  a  coefficient  of  \^2>?>^  metres  or  60148  feet.  Tl 
numerous  observations  that  llamond  lately  made  among  ,\h{ 
Alps,  afford,  after  reduction,  almost  the  same  quantity,  or  1833( 
metres^  corresponding  to  an  equiponderant  column  of  2612.^ 
feet.  But,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  Biot,  adjusting  the  whol 
loan  elevation  of  1200  metres,  at  which  the  barometric  measure 
ments  usually  commence,  modifies  the  coefficient  into  18393  metre 
or  60346  feet,  and  abridges  the  complex  expressions  into  the  final 

result,     1 8393  ( 1  +  .002837  cos.  2  ^!.)  (  1  +  '^^-)  log.  y  5 

where  -^  denotes  the  latitude  of  the  place,  T  and  t  the  tempe- 
ratures indicated  by  the  detached  thermometers,  and  H  and  h 
the  corrected  altitudes  of  the  mercurial  columns.  To  this  for- 
mula  the  barometric  tables  are  adapted,  being  so  framed  as  to 
facilitate  the  computation  of  each  distinct  part. 

These  tables,  with  a  little  practice  and  address,  will  be  found 
to  give  us,  independent  altogether  of  logarithms,  very  consi- 
derable facility  in  calculating  the  measurements  of  the  barome- 
ter. The  operation  might  be  still  further  abridged,  by  omitting 
the  correction  derived  from  the  variation  of  gravity  along  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  as  the  difference,  reckoning  from  the  mean 
latitude  of  45°  to  the  equator  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  pole 
on  the  other,  is  equivalent  only  to  the  352d  part  of  the  whole  5 
and  therefore  scarcely  exceeds  the  effect  of  a  single  degree  of 
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Fahrenheit  on  the  height  of  an  atmospheric  column.  But,  till 
the  various  circumstances  which  alter  the  volume  of  air  have 
been  more  prcciscH^  determined,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the 
method  of  calculation  briefly  stated  by  Professor  Leslie  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Elcr,icnts  of  Geometry,  and  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity  and  neatness.  The  centigrade  ther- 
mometer is  there  used,  being  evidently  the  best  adapted  to  ba- 
rometrical observations.     '  Mercury  expands  about  die  .'3,000dth 

*  part  of  its  bulk,  for  each  degree  of  the  centesimal  scale;  hence, 

*  the  previous  corrcctio7i,  or  the  small  addition  to  the  upper  co- 

*  lumn  will  be  found,  by  removing  the  decimal  point  four  places 
'  to  the  right,  and  multiplying  by  twice  the  diflerence  of  the  at- 

*  tached  thermometers.  '  The  difference  betv/een  the  logarithm 
of  this  corrected  column  and  of  the  lovrer  mercurial  column,  be- 
ing multiplied  by  60,000,  exhibits  in  feet  the  approximate  height. 
But  the  chief  and  subsequent  correctiori,  depend*  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  Since  air  expands  by  heat  twenty  times  more 
than  mercury  -,  ^  if  the  apprt>ximate  height  be  multiplied  by 

*  twice  the  sum  of  the  degrees  on  the  detaclied  thermometers, 

*  the  product  will  give  the  addition  to  be  made.  *  It  v/ould  be 
easy  to  conjoin  with  this  plan  of  computation  the  influence  of 
the  variation  of  gravity.  The  (t^ntrifugal  force,  being  as  the 
square  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  is  therefore,  according  to 
the  best  observations  confirmed  by  theory,  proportioned  to  the 
mean  temperature ;  and  since  this  force  amounts  to  the  i76th  % 
part  at  the  equator,  where  the  medium  Iieat  is  '29  centesimal  de-  * 
grees — it  hence  appears  that  the  final  correction  would  be  ob- 
tained, if  before  the  multiplication,  to  twice  the  sum  of  the  de- 
grees on  the  detached  thermometers  were  added  the  fifth  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  place  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

A  very  near  approximation,  however,  is  attainable  by  simple 
arithmetic,  without  employing  logarithms  at  all*  The  rule  deli- 
vered in  the  work  already  quoted,  was  drawn  from  geometrical 
principles  only  ;  but  it  easily  follows  from  the  first  terms  of  the 
series  for  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  two  numbers,  depending 
on  the  relation  between  their  sum  and  difference  combined  with 
the  double  of  the  modulus,  which,  in  reference  to  our  atmosphere, 
is  about  26,000  feet.     *  As  the  sum  of  the  mercurial  columns 

*  is  to  their  difference,  so  is  the  constant  number  52,000  to  the 

*  approximate  height. '  This  rule  may  be  deemed  suihciently  ac- 
curate perhaps  for  elevations  not  exceeding  a  mile ;  but  it  may 
be  easily  extended  higher,  by  assuming  intermediate  measures. 

The  computation  of  barometrical  measurements  is  most  exr 
peditiously  performed,  by  help  of  a  sliding  rule  contrived  foi*  that 
purpose.     An  instrument  of  this  nature,  manufactured  by  Gary 
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of  London,  seems  to  unite  every  })ractical  advontapre,  beinfj  very 
manageable,  and  exhibiting  the  result  with  only  two  settings  of 
the  slider.     Accompanied  by  a  barometer  of  the  lightest  and' 
and  most  portable  kind,  it  would  prove  a  very  useful  im})lement 
to  the  geological  traveller.     The  mountain  barometer,  which  we 
owe  to  the  zeal  of  Sir  II.  Englefield,  is  tolerably  commodious  ; 
but  a  simpler  aud  much  lighter  instrument  might  be  devised,  on 
llie  principle  of  the  conical  barometer.     To  multiply  the  chances^ 
of  observation  is  a  great  object ;   and  in  such  cases,  accuracy 
may  to  a  moderate  degree  be  sacrificed  for  convenience.     Phy 
sical  geography  would  acquire  prodigious  improvement,  if  b)"  i 
means  oi  the  barometer,  sections  or  profiles  of  countries  were 
made,  and  a  system  of  distant  levelling  conducted  in  diiferenf' 
directions. 

Much  however  still  remains  to  be  done.  That  the  temperature 
decreases  nniformly  in  ascending  the  atmosphere,  is  an  assumed 
principle-;  but  the  observations  of  Saussure,  compared  with  those- 
of  Humboldt,  betray  an  evident  deviation,  and  prove  that  the  de- 
crements of  heat  increase  in  the  greater  elevations.  The  mano- 
metrical  ^periments  of  Roy  are  far  from  being  unexceptionable. 
They  were  made  on  dry  and  moist  air  ;  a  distinction  which  ap- 
Dears  extremely  vague.  He  besides  mistook  a  dilatation  produced 
by  the  continual  addition  or  solution  of  humidity,  for  the  usual 
expansion  of  air  which  had  been  previously  damped.  On  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr  Dalton,  we  Vvould  bestow  unqualified  praise ;: 
but  knowing  the  very  rude  tindi  imperfect  apparatus  with  which 
he  generally  contents  himself,  we  cannot  avoid  regarding  his; 
numerical  results  as  mere  conjectural  approximations,  which' 
often  do  credit,  indeed,  to  his  sagacity.  Gay-Lussac  has  so 
closely  followed  Dalton,  that  their  marvellous  coincidence,  in: 
points  hardly  susceptible  of  such  nicety,  and  contradicted  by 
the  tenor  of  more  extensive  analogies,  is  not  the  best  calculated 
to  remove  all  suspicion.  We  should  on  this  occasion  have  ha- 
zarded a  few  remarks,  if  we  had  not  already  abused  the  patience 
of  our  readers.  When  quantities  are  concerned,  it  is  the  most 
difficult  by  far  to  perform  accurate  experiments ;  nor  is  the 
merit  of  procuring  such  results  ever  fully  appreciated.  The 
more  improved  branches  of  physical  science  are  hastening  to 
that  stage  which  Astronomy  has  long  attained,  where  individual 
exertions  are  but  of  little  avaii ;  and  where,  to  reach  the  higher' 
degrees  of  perfection,  the  support  of  powerful  associations,  or 
the  liberal  and  efficient  patronage  of  the  State,  become  indis-^ 
pensably  necessary. 
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Art.  XL     Two  Plays :    Maniuan  Revels,  a  Comedy  in  Five 
.    Acts  ;  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  an  Historical  Tragedy,  in  Five 

Acts.    By  Richard  Chenevix,  Esq.  F.  R.  &  E.  S.  j  M.  R.  I.  A. 

&c.     8vo.     pp.  317,     London.     1812. 

'ITT'E  really  begin  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  easy  to  write  a  to- 
^ '  lerable  play ;  and  are  satisfied,  at  all  events,  that  it  is 
a  great  deal  more  difficult  now,  than  it  used  to  be  when  to- 
lerable plays  were  more  abundant.  The  difficulty,  however, 
we  conceive,  does  not  arise  so  much  from  our  predecessors 
having  taken  possession  of  all  the  good  subjects  and  ways  of 
treating  them — for  we  have  unlimited  faith  in  the  creative 
power  of  genius — as  from  our  increased  intolerance  of  faults 
that  are  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  higher  order  of  beauties. 
There  are  certain  extravagances,  and  blunders  and  inaccura- 
cies, that  are  held  not  to  be  admissible,  upon  any  terms,  in 
modern  compositions  ;  and  yet  they  occur  perpetually  in  these 
older  writings,  the  beauties  of  which,  with  all  our  refinement 
and  fastidious  correctness,  we  must  confess  ourselves  utterly  in- 
capable of  imitating.  Is  it  a  very  rash  or  unlikely  conjecture, 
then,  that  our  failure  may  have  been  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to 
our  fastidiousness ;  that  we  have  miscarried  by  attempting  to 
separate  what  is  inseparable  ;  and  have  fallen  short  of  the  beau- 
tics  of  Shakespeare,  principally  because  we  have  been  too  much 
afraid  of  falling  into  his  faults  ?  It  is  certain  at  least,  that  our 
effeminate  horror  for  some  classes  of  defects  is  always  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  some  noble  quality.  If  we  are  always  to  be 
scrupulously  polite,  we  must  part  with  some  portion  of  our  sin- 
cerity ; — if  we  must  preserve  the  delicacy  of  our  complexion, 
we  must  be  content  to  give  up  our  robust  strength,  and  perhaps 
even  our  courage,  and  the  lofty  deportment  which  belongs  to  it. 
— The  case  is  still  stronger  as  to  the  attributes  of  genius  and 
fancy.  Their  domain  is  a  mountainous  region ;  not  only  full 
of  inequalities,  but  abounding  in  gulphs  and  abysses ;  and  in 
which  no  one  will  ever  meet  the  unclouded  sun,  or  breathe  the 
fragrant  airs  on  its  summits,  who  trembles  at  the  accompany- 
ing racines,  or  dreads  to  soil  his  feet  in  the  intervening  mo- 
rasses.— The  sober  and  anxious  frame  of  mind,  in  short,  which 
is  produced  by  eschewing  little  faults,  and  labouring  after  petty 
graces,  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  raised  imagination  which 
gives  birth  to  the  grander  beauties  of  poetry ;  nor  can  we 
possibly  taste  the  flavour  of  that  enchanted  cup,  without  hazard- 
ing its  intoxication. 

The  volume  before  us  affords  a  new  exemplification  of  these 
recondite  truths ;  and  is  a  new  instance  of  failure  in  that  pur« 
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suit  of  dramatic  excellence,  in  which  success  would  be  the  great- 
est of  all  novelties.  Mr  Chenevix,  however,  has  other  merits 
besides  that  of  boldness  in  his  attempt;  and  the  work  altogether 
is  an  object  both  of  interest  and  curiosity. 

Mr  Chenevix  has  long  been  known  as  a  learned  chemist  and 
inineralv)gist ;  but  we  confess,  we  never  heard  before  of  his 
pretensions  in  the  capacity  of  a  poet.  He  is  also  understood 
to  have  resided  a  great  deal  abroad,  and  to  have  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  taste  and  literary  attainments  of  the 
different  nations  of  the  Continent.  If  we  had  ever  regarded 
him  as  a  likely  competitor  for  poetical  fame,  therefore,  we 
should  certainly  have  ajiprehended  that  he  would  have  joined 
himself  to  that  learned  and  accomplished  batjd,  who  exclaim 
against  the  peculiarities  of  our  native  poetry,  and  find  matter 
for  little  but  ridicule  in  the  peculiarities  of  6«r  native  drama. 
Our  agreeable  surprise  at  seeing  him  start  up  in  the  character 
of  a  poet,  therefore,  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  finding  him 
take  his  place  as  a  professed  idolater  of  our  antient  dramatists  ; 
and,  so  far  fi'om  being  disposed  to  treat  their  peculiarities  with 
irreverence,  as  actually  to  have  hazarded  the  rejection  of  very 
weighty  pretensions  to  public  favour  by  the  excess  of  his  ad- 
miration. 

The  two  plays  contained  in  this  volume  may  be  regarded, 
we  think,  as  the  boldest,  the  most  elaborate,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  successful  imitation  of  the  general  style,  taste 
and  diction  of  our  older  dramatists,  that  has  appeared  in  the 
present  times.  The  general  tune  and  structure  of  the  verse, 
and  the  cast  and  character  of  the  language,  indeed,  appear  to 
us  to  be  very  perfectly  copied  -,  and  even  the  more  substantial 
peculiarities  of  the  composition,  in  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the 
utter  disregard  of  the  unities — the  free  mixture  of  lowness  and 
familiarity — the  profusion  of  violent  metaphors — and  the  occa- 
sional interchange  of  bombast  and  buffoonery,  seem  to  be  imi- 
tated with  very  laudable  fidelity.  The  misfortune  is,  that  there 
is  no  powerful  passion — no  living  trait  of  character — no  simple 
and  original  touches  of  sentiment  and  universal  feeling — no  new 
and  yet  familiar  picture  of  life  and  manners  ; — nothing,  in  short, 
of  the  greater  elements  that  give  its  tenderness  or  its  terror  to 
the  matchless  poetry  of  Shakespeare, — and  not  only  redeem,  but 
sanctify  all  the  errors  of  his  taste  and  all  the  extravagancies  of 
his  fancy.  These  loftier  attributes  we  do  not  think  indeed  that 
Mr  Chenevix  has  even  attempted  to  imitate.  He  has  taken  his 
pitch,  as  it  appears  to  us,  from  the  idle  and  more  fimtastical 
passages  in  Shakespeare,  where,  in  the  absence  of  strong  passit)n 
or  commanding  character,  those  legitimate  masters  of  the  dra- 
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ma,  imagination  and  ingenuity,  are  allowed  to  play  their  va- 
garies and  scatter  their  flowers,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  scene  with 
their  ostentatious  and  artificial  exhibitions.  Now,  however 
graceful  these  may  appear  when  they  are  offered  merely  as  in- 
terludes, or  preluding  flourishes  to  the  deeper  harmony  of  the 
piece,  it  is  obvious  that  a  whole  play,  composed  entirely  in  that 
taste,  must  be  equally  unimpressive  and  unnatural ;  and  that 
such  a  profusion  of  mere  gratuitous  ornament,  must  not  only 
lose  its  effect^  but  produce  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  when 
presented  without  its  weightier  accompaniments.  These  eter- 
nal tropes  and  figures  of  speech,  in  short — these  turns  of  phrase 
and  sudden  strains  of  thought  and  of  language,  are  but  poor 
substitutes  for  the  interest  of  a  story  sustained  by  the  glow  of 
passion,  and  the  magical  presentment  of  characters, — though 
they  may  relieve  the  intervals  of  their  action,  or  set  off  the  tamer 
scenes  of  their  development.  Detached  from  these,  however, 
they  seem  to  lose  their  great  charm  in  losing  their  propriety ; 
and,  like  the  minute  and  fantastical  embellishments  of  Gothic 
architecture,  which  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  enriching  the  vast 
and  solemn  piles  to  which  they  are  appropriate,  are  no  soon- 
er presented  apart,  than  they  become  positively  displeasing,  by 
the  laborious  littleness,  the  hardness,  and  complexity  of  their 
execution. 

Such,  however,  is  the  style  in  which  the  pieces  before  us 
seem  to  us  to  be  wholly  composed.  Every  sentence  exhibits 
some  small  detached  prettiness  in  thought  or  in  diction.  The 
whole  dialogue  is  carried  on  in  metaphors  and  forced  turns 
of  expression ;  and  the  author  proceeds,  through  the  whole 
piece,  by  short  flights  and  irregular  starts  of  fancy,  with- 
out once  being  borne  away  by  genuine  passion,  or  permitting 
himself  to  be  carried  along  by  the  smooth  current  of  simplicity. 
Accordingly,  he  is  never,  by  any  accident,  direct  or  natural  for 
a  single  instant ;  and  though  his  conceptions  are  often  striking, 
and  still  oftener  ingenious,  there  is  such  an  appearance  of  ar- 
tifice in  the  whole  structure  of  the  style,  that  the  reader  is'  at 
}ast  both  wearied  and  disappointed.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  worst  of  his  pecuharities.  The  perpetual  recurrence 
of  metaphor,  and  the  attempt  to  copy  the  boldness  and  original- 
ity of  the  metaphors  eiuployid  by  Shakc^^peare,  render  him  very 
often  obscure,  and,  to  sa\  tlu  truth,  not  unfrequently  altogether 
unintelligible  to  our  werik  faculties.  The  whole  dialogue,  in 
short,  is  a  series  of  enigmas  ;  one  half  of  which,  we  verily  be- 
lieve, might  (tefy  the  solution  of  ordii^ary  readers  ;  and  thus  not 
only  is  the  attention  kept  perpetually  on-  the  strain,  in  order  to 
have  a  chance  for  discovering  the  meaning  of'  the  author,  but  a 
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certain  fecliii*;  of  indifference  and  provocation  is  excited  toward 
the  persons  of  tlic  drama  wlio  thus  persist  in  talking  in  parables 
and  tlark  sentences,  instead  of  honestly  speaking  out  their  minds 
to  the  spectators  and  each  other.  It  is  owing  partly  to  this  extra- 
vagant use  of  figurative  language,  and  partly  to  the  frequent  in- 
troduction of  obsolete  words  and  combinations,  that  the  sense  fre- 
quently becomes  so  questionable  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  recol- 
lect that  we  are  reading  the  works  of  a  living  author,  printed 
under  his  own  inspection — not  to  exclaim  against  the  hallucina- 
tions of  ignorant  transcribers  and  editors,  and  to  set  our  critical 
sagacity  to  work  in  conjectural  emendations  of  a  text  that  seems 
so  manifestly  corrupted.  For  this  reason  alone,  if  there  were 
no  other,  we  are  satisfied  that  these  plays  never  will  become  po- 
pular ;  and  though  the  admirers  of  Sliakespcare  will  always 
listen,  not  merely  with  indulgence  but  dehght,  to  any  thing  that 
reminds  them  of  his  manner,  and  the  fanciers  of  poetical  images 
receive  with  gratitude  any  addition  to  their  collection,  we  are 
afraid  that  the  great  proportion  of  those  whose  suffrages  ulti- 
mately dispose  of  reputation,  will  not  exempt  this  volume  from' 
.the  common  doom  of  mortality  which  has  gone  out  against  al- 
most all  our  contemporary  dramatists. 

Such  as  they  are,  however,  we  think  that  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  those  plays  are  all  in  their  diction  ;  and  that  if  they 
do  not  succeed  as  collections  of  little  pieces  of  poetry,  and  inge- 
nious imitations  of  the  style  of  our  old  dramatists,  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  their  succeeding  on  account  of  the  contrivance 
of  their  story,  or  the  interest  that  is  excited  by  their  characters. 
We  do  not  beheve,  indeed,  that  the  author  has  any  serious  pre- 
tensions in  that  way ;  and  are  persuaded  that  he  intended  them, 
and  especially  the  first,  rather  as  exercises  in  diction,  and  vehi- 
cles for  the  studied  expression  of  a  few  favourite  conceptions, 
than  as  specimens  of  dramatic  invention,  or  examples  of  force 
and  originality  in  the  delineation  of  character. 

The  first  piece,  which  is  entitled  *  Mantuan  Revels,  a  Comedy,  * 
has  nothing  in  the  least  comical  or  ludicrous  in  its  whole  compass, 
except  the  very  dull  and  ill  executed  buffoonery  of  the  servants. 
The  rest  is  mostly  in  blank  verse — and  abundantly  serious  and  e-  '^ 
ven  tragical  in  its  substance.  It  has  a  double  plot ;  and  is  made 
up  of  two  very  old  and  well  known  Stories : — one  of  a  man  who, 
by  the  help  of  a  mask,  is  made  to  marry  a  lady  whom  he  had  de- 
serted, instead  of  one  whom  he  is  attempting  to  seduce ;  and  the 
other  of  a  whimsical  husband,  who  insists  upon  his  friend  put- 
ting his  wife's  virtue  to  the  proof,  and  rages  upon  a  mistaken 
idea  of  her  corruption.  Both  of  these  deluded  persons  resolve 
to  revenge  themselves  on  their  blameless  spouses  ;  and  both,  er- 
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roiieously  imagining  that  they  have  murdered  them,  fall  into 
great  agonies  of  remorse  on  the  discovery  of  their  innocence  ; 
and  are  made  quite  happy  at  the'  catastrophe,  by  finding  that 
tliey  are  still  alive.  The  two  stories,  it  will  be  observed,  have 
no  Planner  of  dependence  on  each  other,  or  indeed  any  sort  of 
connexion,  except  the  veiy  accidental  and  providential  one  of 
their  happening  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  city,  and  of  the  two 
supposed  murderers  being  saved  from  the  gallows  by  the  good 
offices  of  one  common  Iriend,  who  arranges  the  resurrection  of 
the  slaughtered  innocents,  and  gives  them  back  upon  their  pro- 
mises of  reformation. 

The  other  Play  is  '  Plenry  the  Seventh,  an  Historical  Tra- 
gedy, '  in  which,  of  course,  there  is  as  little  room  for  inven- 
tion as  for  the  observance  of  the  unities.  There  is  infinitely 
more  merit,  however,  we  think,  in  the  conduct  of  this  piece, 
than  of  the  other.  The  author  gets  over  his  ground  rapidly ; 
and  has  not  only  condensed  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  a  short 
compass,  but  has  marked  and  contrasted  several  of  the  charac- 
ters with  considerable  force  and  felicity.  He  takes  part  decid- 
edly against  his  hero  ;  whom  he  has  represented  as  more  cold, 
cruel,  and  selfishly  vindictive,  than  the  greater  part  of  the  prose 
histories.  He  has  also  made  the  queen  more  touching  and  a- 
miable,  and  has  even  approached  to  the  pathetic  in  the  scene  of 
her  death. 

We  have  now  only  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  peculiar 
style,  for  which  alone  we  think  this  volume  is  remarkable.  The 
•^.following  is  a  fair  example  of  the  obscurity  of  which  we  have 
spoken  ;  and  v/ill  serve  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  any  other 
passage,  to  show  the  author's  proficiency  in  copying  the  general 
manner  of  his  models.  Arsenio,  after  having  insinuated  to  Oli- 
via that  her  absent  lover  Octavio  was  disposed  to  be  inconstant, 
proceeds — 

*  Jrs,  I'll  not  say 

Oatavio's  false,  Octavio  loves  no  more; 

That  were  a  very  palsy  of  the  mind, 

And  we  should  pity  him.     He  is  most  true. 

His  eye  doth  choose  the  wholesome  food  it  loves ; 

His  pulse  doth  quicken  at  Olivia's  name  : 

But  't  were  a  vile  infection  that  could  fix 

On  the  immaculate  day  such  blotches 

As  do  deform  the  ugly  night ;  and  read, 

In  that  fair  page  of  nature,  such  conceits 

As  blast  the  maiden  rose  of  innocence, 

And  make  its  blushes  rank !  • 
*  Oliv.  Our  compact,  sir. 

This  is  not  Peregrino :  speak  to  that. 
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*  jIt!^.  Is  it  not  vile,  that  he,  a  base-born  carle. 
An  ortiil  of  fair  breeding,  be  amjlded 

With  doubts  tliat  injure  heaven  ?     Oh,  is  it  meet 

That  he  should  brawl  them  in  the  stews  o'i  Mantua, 

And  sully  Dian  in  the  mantling  fumes 

Of  pestilential  wine  ? '  p.  25,  26. 
The  following  speech  is  still  dajlicr;  and  yet  it  is  of  special 
moment  to  the  pla}'.  It  is  addressed  to  the  wife  whom  her  hus- 
band had  exposed  to  llie  coiirtsliip  of  his  friond  ;  and  it  is  up- 
on overhearing  this  speech,  and  observing  that  she  listens  to  it 
with  apparent  pleasure,  that  he  becomes  satis-^fied  of  her  guilt. 
The  reader  will  judge,  whedier  it  affords  ground  for  this — or  for 
any  other  certain  conclusion. 

*  Ant.  Such  love  as  binds  me  Claudio's,  even  with  such 
Is  my  soul  thine.     And  pri7,e  not  less  my  ftiendship. 

For  that  the  hand  of  mellow-paced  Time 

Hath  not  the  wild  shoots  of  its  infancy 

Plucked  from  the  stem  and  body  of  its  root. 

Oh  there  be  spots  upon  the  v/ings  of  Time, 

Like  meteors  on  the  pitchy  face  of  night. 

That  shine  resplendent  off.     Occasions,  chances. 

And  all  the  steeled  rubs  of  this  hard  world. 

Are  Fortune's  tools  whereby  she  fashions  us  ; 

And,  from  the  bulk  of  our  great  natures,  strikes 

Such  fiery  sparks  and  {la:;hes  of  high  v.orth. 

As  sober  day  owes  not.     I  have  gone  through 

This  brake  unseath'd,  and  what  remains  of  life 

Is  dedicated  yours.  *  p.  70, 71. 
We  may  add  a  little  from  the  first  scene  between  this  jealous 
husband  and  his  injured  mate ;  as  we  think  the  author's  pas- 
sion for  metaphor,  and  his  ambition  of  rivalling  even  the  most 
questionable  Jiardiesses  of  Shakespeare,  are  nowliere  more  con- 
spicuous. The  following  does  not  appear  to  us  the  most  sim- 
ple or  direct  way  of  saying  that  there  are  cares  in  which  the 
gentle  nature  of  women  should  not  be  made  participant. 

*  Claud,  It  is  not  so.     Or,  grant  it ;  there  are  cares, 
Which,  in  the  ebb  and  shallow  of  our  fatCj 

Beat  with  such  riotous  and  roaring  might 
'Gainst  our  weak  sides,  that  but  the  well-knit  bark, 
Whose  ribs  are  of  the  male  and  manly  oak. 
Dares  live  in  such  a  storm.     Women  are  made 
For  sunshine  holidays,  and  summer  seas, '  p.  41,  4-2. 
After  a  little  more  of  this,  he  bounces  out  of  the  room ;  and 
his  wife  says — 

*  Does  Claudio  say  so  ?     I  have  seen  him  lately 
Of  every  jarring  element,  that  makes 

The  flaws  and  disproportions  of  tlie  world ; 
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And  all  within  the  compass  of  a  time 
Too  short  for  telling  it.     Upon  his  face 
All  fair  things  lie  in  broken  perturbation  ; 
Like  to  the  chafed  bosom  of  a  lake. 
Where  noujijht  is  seen  but  storms.     Wherefore  is  this  ? 
For  I  have  known  him  patient  and  enduring, 
Meek  with  the  meek,  tliough  cogent  with  the  strong ; 
To  each  what  best  became  him  :  for  his  worth, 
Praise  could  not  ornament  or  censure  dim  ; 
And,  when  he  woo*d,  no  tongue  misquoted  him 
But  hers  who  envied. '  p.  43. 
Then  he  bounces  back  again. 

*  Yet  a  word,  Amanda. 
The  world's  a  many-headed  Argus.     Eyes, 
More  number*d  than  the  unseen  stars  which  pave 
The  milky  path  in  heaven,  encounter  us. 

But  Argus  waked  to  watch ;  the  world,  to  damn. 
Then  be  thou  chary.     Fortune,  fairness,  youth, 
Make  censure  bold,  though  even  virtue  guard  it.—* 

— Some  there  be, 
Not  daring  to  abide  with  melancholy. 
Draw  it  to  shapes  of  an  enforced  mirth  ; 
And  push  by  sorrow  with  so  rude  a  hand. 
That  they  o*erthrow  the  majesty  of  grief; 
And  all  the  dignity  of  sufferance  lose 
In  riotous  outdoings. — Speak,  Amanda!'     p.  44,  45. 
Upon  this  the  lady  offers,  if  it  will  please  him,  to  pass  the 
whole  time  of  his  absence  in  soHtude.     To  which  he  replies — 

*  That's  perilous. 

To  sequestrate  the  dear  and  thinking  soul 
From  its  blest  fellows  !  this  fair-peopled  world 
To  make  a  desert  of!     Such  loneness  is 
The  pamper'd  nurse  of  misconceived  affections, 
And  feeds  them  with  her  foulness  ;  while  the  spirit 
Grows  rank  within.     Mark  when  we  sit  alone, 
By  hill  or  valley,  forest,  mead,  or  fount. 
Or  by  the  rocky  murmur  of  a  stream, 
Where  wild  winds  make  neglectful  harmony, 
With  what  retentive  might  our  spirits  bound  ? 
Our  properties  and  natures  grow  thrice  over. 
Trebly  themselves  ;  and  all  their  hues  do  colour 
Our  secret'st  workings.     Not  of  all  our  tribe. 
Could  one  escape  the  tainture.     And  shall  woman, 
With  less  to  sway,  and  more  that  would  be  swayed  ? '     p.  45,  46. 
The  grave  and  morahzing  personages  of  the  play  do  not  speak 
a  plainer  language.     The  following  is  part  of  an  exhortation  ad- 
dressed to  this  moody  husband  in  his  penitence. 

VOL.  XX.  NO.  39.  O 
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*  And  what  art  thou,-— 
At  Once  thine  own  deceiver  and  thy  dupe, 
The  vane  that  varies,  and  the  blast  that  shifts  it,-— 
That,  of  God's  presence  in  thy  breast,  dost  make 
A  shroud  for  every  sin,  a  common  cloak. 
And  which  the  wind  of  all  occasions  blows 
To  cover  where  thou  akest  ?     What  was  thy  day, 
Thou  makest  night ;  and  thou  dost  grope  to  lose 
That  which  thy  hand  hath  grasped.     What  was  thy  reason, 
Thou  nuikest  madness  ;  for  thou  dost  maintain 
A  fever  in  thy  blood,  while  health  remains. 
That  undoes  health.     But  when  the  fever  comes 
That  ends  the  cheat,  thouPt  tremble  to  behold 
Thou  wert  so  long  a  dreamer ;  and  must  end. 
With  one  short  sigh,  the  vast  account  with  Heaven 
Which  thy  whole  life  hath  kept. '     p.  132,  I'SS. 

We  shall  add  but  two  other  short  passages  from  this  comedy 
as  exemplifying  the  range  of  Mr  Chenevix's  powers  of  imita 
tion.     The  first  is  addressed  to  a  weeping  damsel. 

*  Let  them  flow  ! 
The  tears  of  woe  oft  are  as  dews,  that  fall 
Upon  some  sad  and  sun-distempered  seeds 
The  heedless  winds  had  from  their  bosom  scattered ; 
Which  now,  conceiving  by  the  pregant  drops, 
Load  all  the  vagrant  air  with  sweets, — the  sweeter. 
That  once  we  knew  but  anguish  in  the  shower.  *     p.  32,  33 

The  other  is  the  concluding  speech  of  the  piece,  in  which 
the  sage  friend  and  monitor  of  the  whole  party  announces  his 
determination  to  retire  from  the  world.  The  diction,  we  think> 
a  very  perfect  copy  of  that  of  our  older  dramatists. 

*  My  day  is  run  through  ;  and  this  holy  habit 
Binds  me  till  death. — Nay,  do  not  answer  me. — 
'T  is  not  the  bent  of  a  diseased  hour. 
The  times*  corruption,  nor  the  world's  distaste, 
Nor  aught  of  matter  thou  hast  put  on  me. 
As  thou  perchance  might  think  it,  that  have  wrought 
To  bid  me  from  the  world.     'T  is  a  fixt  vow, 
Upon  a  firm,  fixt  purpose.     Fare  thee  well : 
We  *11  yet  be  happy  in  our  several  states  ; 
You  in  the  peopled  commerce  of  mankind, 
I  in  my  pious  service  and  devotion. '     p.  146. 

From  Henry  the  Seventh,  we  can  afford  but  very  few  cita- 
tions. The  style  is  equally  overrun  with  figures  as  in  the  other 
piece ;  and  some  of  them  at  least  as  startling  and  niysterious. 
The  following  personification  of  opinion  is  not  over  and  above 
intelligible. 

*  Why  then  be  just,  and  bridle  in  opinion. 
It  is  a  fierj'  steed,  whose  untaiiied  hoof 
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Doth  tread  on  circumstance,  and  overbound 
The  mere  of  fair  proportion  i   if  thou  master  't, 
'T  will  bear  thee  bravely ;  if  thou  give  it  rein. 
Beware  the  spur  of  accident. '     p.  176. 
The  followin<T  is  unsavoury — 

*  I  shall  but  taint  your  cause  ;  and  carrion  flies,  * 

Drawn  by  the  morbid  humour  of  my  mind^ 

Will  suck  its  marrow. ' 
The  next  is  of  the  same  flavour— 

*  And  ever  'tis  the  curse  of  policy, 

Whose  scent  is  rank,  that  they  who  once  have  smelt  it 

Can  wind  it  from  afar. ' 
The  following  is  one  of  a  thousand  instances  of  the  forced 
metaphors  that  darken  and  debase  the  style  of  this  author,  with 
a  great  waste  of  wit  and  ingenuity. 

'  Th'  integrity  and  soundness  of  the  realm, 

Whose  mantle,  piled  to  the  uncovered  threads. 

Is  shredded  by  contention. ' 
Tlie  reflections  of  tlie  Lord  Stanley,  when  he  falls  out  of  the 
King's  favour,  are  copied  rather  too  closely  from  those  of  Wolsey. 

*  I  have  steered 

My  little  bark  amid  the  stormy  waves 

Of  factions,  treasons,  and  conspiracies ; 

Yet  could  not  'scape  the  quick  and  shallow  sands 

That  lye  dispersed  in  the  unseen  depths 

Of  a  king's  favour.     When  this  sea  was  smooth, 

I  trusted  it,  and  dreamed  I  saw  reflected 

My  image  there  ;  but,  as  I  gaz'd  upon  it. 

It  sunk  beneath  me,  and  upon  the  point 

Of  a  rude  rock  it  shattered  all  my  fortunes. 

Yet  I've  one  plank,  and  that  shall  never  leave  me  : 

It  bears  me  on  the  mighty  billows'  top, 

And  my  soul  rides  it  bravely — Honour. ' p.  241- 

What  follows  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  more  subdued  style. 
*  The  attributes  and  qualities  of  men 

Are  children  of  occasion,  which  conc'eives 

Our  good  and  evil  as  the  soil  wherein 

Their  seeds  do  quicken;  and  their  praise  or  censure 

Our  time  and  we  must  share  them.     Kings  do  stand 

Within  this  rule  more  special,  and  most  special 

Henry  of  Richmond  ;  therefore,  curse  him  not. 

Bating  his  hate  to  York,  he  is  most  prudent, 

Valiant,  and  frugal ;  just  in  framing  laws. 

And  less  ambitious  than  he's  wise  or  wary. 

Yet  after-times  will  call  him  cold  and  cruel ; 

And  add  a  meaner  and  a  juster  charge 

To  close  the  tale — that's  sordid  avarice.  *    p.  2il,  242. 
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Warbeck's  encomium  on  England  deserves  to  be  extracted. 

*  Oh  now,  fair  England,  learn. 

Thou  precious  jewel  in  Europa*s  crown  ! 
Thou  Neptune's  great  vicegerent,  and  his  queen  { 
Thou  nurse  of  future  empires  ;  and  thou  citadel, 
Framed  to  defend  the  worth  of  all  mankind ! 
— Thou  reason's  temple,  freedom's  garden,  learn  ! 
Never  let  foreign  fiends  approach  thy  heart ; 
Or  foreign  syrens  sing  thee  to  repose  ; 
Or  foreign  vampyres  suck  thy  sleeping  blood. 
They  are  thy  foes  that  smile,  and  hate,  and  envy. 
And  would  bring  harm  to  thee  ;  while  all  thy  good 
Flows  in  thine  own  rich  veins.     Seek  none  but  there  ; 
For  none  will  ever  be  so  true  to  thee, 
As  thou  may'st  to  thyself. ' —     p.  261,  262. 
We  add  but  a  few  sentences  from  the  Queen's  dying  ecenf . 

She  is  speaking  to  her  attendants. 

*  Love  me  when  I  am  dead ;  and  love  my  child, 
Whose  cherub  voice  hath  toll'd  my  knell ! — His  life 
Hath  been  my  death.     Since  he  came  weeping  hither, 
I  felt  my  going  hence.     My  funeral  peal 
Was  his  first  cry  ; — my  darkness  is  his  light ! 
And,  in  his  small  and  blessed  mould  of  man. 
He  hath,  to  dear  exhaustion,  sucked  from  me 
My  blood,  my  spirit,  and  my  quintessence, 
Leaving  a  joyful  ruin. — Where  is  he  ? 
He  hath  not  lain  upon  my  heart  to-day. 
I  have  not  said  a  prayer  o'er  him  since  morning. — 
— I'll  shortly  rest.     What  can  I  do  so  sweet 
As  die  for  him  I  love  ?     It  is  not  death, 
'T  is  life  transfused  ;  and  I  but  breathe  my  soul, 
Now  rambling  through  this  wide  and  shattered  temple, 
Into  its  dearest  shrine. — 

—  And  lo,  in  this 
Might  Richmond  envy  me  ;  for  he  but  lives. 
While  I  die  for  my  child  ! — 

— I'm,  on  the  sudden,  weak. 
I  feel  sweet  sleep  again,  and  heavenly  dreams 
Come  to  invite  me. — Lo,  I  see  a  cherub 
Stretching  his  little  arms — I  come,  I  come — 
Stay  by  my  side,  and  talk  as  I  were  with  you ; 
'T  will  banish  idle  spirits  from  my  couch, — 
If  sometimes  I  were  hasty,  harsh,  unjust. 
Pray  you  forgive  me  !    Heaven  forgive  me  too  ! 
And  God  bless  those  who  wrong  me  ! — I  would  see 
My  child  when  I  am  warmer  :  these  cold  lips 
Would  fright  him  from  me I  shall  live  to  kiss  him  ?-• 
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*  Sir  T.  Broughton,  Her  touch  is  death, 

And  she  hath  breathed  her  last. — Oh,  blessed  spirit, 

Sweet  was  thy  passage  from  mortality  ! 

For  thou  art  lovely,  calm,  and  beauteous  still ! 

A  holy  temple,  where,  but  yesterday. 

Thy  Maker  sat  in  glory  ! — for  virtue,  sweeter 

Than  all  the  spicy  conserves  of  the  Nile, 

Embalmeth  beauty  'gainst  the  rotten  breath 

Of  the  corrupted  grave.     Heaven  sets  his  mark 

Upon  the  brow  and  forehead  of  our  deeds. 

That  our  last  rising  may  proclaim  our  worth. '  p.  307-312. 
These  few  extracts  may  sei-ve  to  give  the  judicious  reader  a 
pretty  Just  conception  both  of  the  faults  and  the  beauties  ot  the 
singular  volume  before  us.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  person 
of  no  ordinary  accomplishments  and  intellectual  activity  — pos- 
sessed of  considerable  taste  and  fancy — and  of  a  just  relish  for 
the  higher  kinds  of  poetical  beauty ; — but  actuated,  in  this  in- 
stance, by  an  ambition  too  lofty  to  be  gratified,  or  even  indulg- 
ed without  hazard,  in  this  age  of  the  world.  There  is  some- 
thing delicious,  however,  to  our  ears,  even  in  the  faintest  echoes 
of  those  enchanting  strains  which  were  born  in  the  golden  days 
of  our  poetry  ;  and  our  sympathy  with  the  unexpected  nation- 
ality of  Mr  Chenevix's  taste  is  so  strong  and  so  pleasant,  that 
we  are  not  sure — with  all  our  efforts  to  be  severe — whether 
vi^e  have  not  said  more  in  his  praise  than  will  be  sanctioned  by 
judges  absolutely  impartial. 


Art.  XII.  Considerations  on  the  Causes,  Objects  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Present  War ;  and  on  the  Expediency ,  or  the 
Danger,  of  Peace  with  France.  By  William  Roscoe,  Esq. 
London,  Cadell  &  Davies. 

A^Te  will  fairly  confess,  that  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  enlarge 
'  ^  upon  the  contents  of  this  pubHcation,  that  v/e  have  pre- 
fixed its  title-page  to  the  present  article  :  But  we  wish  to  take  an 
opportunity  of  once  more  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
that  subject,  in  comparison  of  which  all  other  pohtical  questions 
sink  into  insignificancy — the  Prospect  of  Peace.  It  is  long  since 
we  discussed  this  subject  at  any  length ;  and,  even  at  present, 
we  do  not  mean  to  do  more  than  begin  the  renewed  consider- 
ation of  it, — confident  that  time  will  only  strengthen  the  induce- 
ments to  entertain  this  question,  however  it  may  seem  to  multi- 
ply the  obstacles  which  lye  in  the  way  of  its  decision. 

To  pretend  that  there  is  no  doubt  or  difficulty  in  the  mat- 
ter— to  see  only  the  fair  side,  namely,  the  temptations  to  get 
out  of  the  war,  without  looking  at  the  dangers  which  may  arise 
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from  peace,  and  io  shut  our  eyes  against  the  obvious  impedi- 
ments that  retard  its  accomplishment,  must  appear  to  all  per- 
sons, and  most  justly,  extremely  weak  and  thoughtless.  Nor 
is  it  less  so,  to  regard  this  question  as  depending  on  fixed, 
abstract  principles,  uninfluenced  by  times  and  circumstances, — 
and  to  speak  of  Peace  as  we  would  of  Reform,  or  the  Liber- 
ty of  the  Press,  or  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  There 
are,  indeed,  certain  parts  of  the  subject  which  are  of  this  de- 
scription. We  hold,  for  instance,  that  no  principles  can  be 
better  established  than  those  which  should  lead  England  to  de- 
sire conciliation  and  friendship  with  all  nations  not  under  French 
influence  ;  and  even  to  seek  peace  with  France  herself,  as  often 
^nd  as  long  as  her  honour  and  safety  will  allow.  Bat  then  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  these  principles  do  not  cari^  us  very  far  on 
our  road  towards  the  practical  decision  of  the  question,  which 
must,  in  every  case,  resolve  itself  into  an  inquiry,  whether  the 
proposed  time  and  terms  come  within  this  undeniable  rule. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  in  order  to  exempt  oui'sclvcs 
from  the  blame  justly  attached  to  those  who  rather  clamour  than 
argue  for  peace,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  if  there  are  obstacles,  and  formidable  ones  too,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  that  desirable  object,  in  the  unparalleled  power,  am- 
bition, and  animosity  of  the  enemy,  there  are  others  of  no  slight  k 
account  in  the  feelings,  or  the  forgetfulness  of  feeling,  which  have  ^ 
been  engendered  among  ourselves,  by  the  duration  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  war,  and  by  the  arts  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
prolong  it.  It  is  a  remai'k  of  Mr  Hume's,  that  all  the  wars  which 
England  has  ever  waged,  have  been  persisted  in  by  her  long 
after  the  period  of  their  legitimate  termination  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
per at  least  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the  hazard  of  a  simi- 
lar miscalculation  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world. 
It  does  not,  indeed,  depend  entirely  on  ourselves,  whether  we 
shall  again  have  peace  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation ; 
• — but  at  whatever  time  it  may  happen,  it  will  of  course  require 
our  cooperation  ; — and  it  is  a  step, '  and  perhaps  no  slight  one 
on  the  way  to  its  attainment,  to  endeavour  to  dispel  those  pre- 
judices by  which  our  cooperation  might  be  unreasonably  with- 
held, and  to  bring  one  at  least  of  the  parties  to  that  calm  and 
impartial  state  of  feeling  from  which  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  both  have  departed — though  no  doubt  in  very  different  de- 
grees. With  this  view,  therefore,  we  now  propose,  in  the  first 
place,  to  take  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  benefits  which  this 
kingdom  might  reasonably  expect  to  derive  from  a  termination 
of  the  war. 

This,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  a  very  idle  and   superfluous 
wndejtaking;  but  it  really  is  not  so.     War  has  become,  from 
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its  long  duration,  almost  the  natural,  certainly  the  ordinary  and 
habitual,  state  of  the  countrj\  It  is  about  twenty  years  since 
we  were  clearly  at  peace — a  period  of  war  quite  unexampled 
in  modern  history.  Equally  novel  have  been  the  extent  and 
variety  of  warlike  operations,  and  the  consequent  excitement 
of  national  feeling,  by  hatred,  rage,  enthusiasm,  glory,  curio- 
sity— by  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear — of  sympathy  and 
selfishness — of  anxiety  before,  and  self-gratulation  after  escapes — 
or  despair  after  disasters.  The  burthens  and  actual  sufferings 
entailed  by  these  varied  operations,  have  been  proportion  ably 
great,  and  exceeding  all  former  experience — or  even  imagina- 
tion ;  and  nations  having  both  done  and  suffered  what  would  in 
former  ages  have  been  thought  impossible,  men's  minds  have 
become  unhinged  in  all  calculations  ;  and  they  are  now  prone  to 
believe  in  absolute  impossibilities,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
they  have  already  been  deceived  or  mistaken.  Consider  only 
the  effects  of  all  this,  and  the  strange,  diseased,  unnatural  frame 
of  mind  which  it  has  induced.  The  great  bulk  of  society,  that 
is,  of  the  most  active  and  important  class  of  men,  those  from 
twenty  to  forty  years  of  age,  have  passed  their  whole  lives,  poli- 
tically speaking,  in  a  state  of  universal  war  ;  and  they  only  know 
from  history,  that  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as  peace  in  the 
world.N  The  rest  are,  by  twenty  years'  experience — ^by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  their  hves,  and  the  latest  portion — so  far  ha- 
bituated to  war,  that  it  requires  a  strong  effort  to  disengage 
themselves,  and  recollect  what  peace  was.  Hence  the  notion 
generally  prevailing  of  war,  is  that  of  a  very  usual  and  natural 
state  of  things,  in  which  there  are  regularly  a  certain  numl^er 
of  soldiers  raised  and  killed — sailors  impressed  and  drowned — 
gazettes  with  promotions  and  appointments — victories  and  de- 
feats— debates  about  measures  of  conquest  or  finance — and  taxes 
heavy,  but  only  gradually  increasing.  That  peace  is  a  sweet 
prospect — a  fine  theme  to  talk  about — something  vastly  delight- 
ful if  it  were  possible — all  freely  admit ;  but  they  admit  it 
much  as  they  would  the  delights  of  the  millennium,  without 
any  precise  notion  of  its  advantages,  or  any  definite  wish  for 
its  arrival,  or  the  smallest  idea  that  they  shall  ever  live  to 
see  it.  The  state  of  war  is  that  which  they  are  accustomed 
to — things  have  gone  on  long  so,  and  may  long  so  con- 
tinue. We  used  to  think  we  could  never  bear  a  twentieth 
part  as  much  as  we  have  borne  with  ease ;  so  we  may  even 
go  on  and  bear  a  little  more;  and,  should  nothing  worse  hap- 
pen than  that  things  remain  as  they  are,  or  slowly  grow  worse, 
they  will  last  our  time  at  any  rate ;  and  we  neea  not  be  very 
much  alarmed  for  our  own  sake  or  our  posterity's.  The  deep- 
rooted  prevalence  of  such  habits  of  thinking,  makes  i  cfuite  ne- 
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cessary  that  we  should  begin  with  stating  plainly  and  fairly,  in 
what  nianntr  a  peace  will  affect  the  country,  and  tome  home  to 
the  comfort  aiid  daily  enj(»yments  of  every  individual  it  contains. 
If  this  exposition  should  fail  of  producing  any  better  effect — if  it 
do  nr>t  wean  men  from  the  love  of  war,  or  rather  awaken  their 
feelings  from  the  callousness  which  now  binds  them — it  may  at 
least  <lo  thus  much  I'oi*  humanity— it  may  propagate  a  more  uni- 
versal hatred  of  those  men,  wherever  they  be — over  which  state 
soever  thev  are  permitted  to  rull'  by  an  offended  Deity — what- 
ever country  they  disgrace  by  belonging  to  it — whose  ambition 
or  wh'Sf*  foolish  intrigues  perpetuate  the  countless,  the  unutter- 
able miseries  of  savage  war. 

Th<  re  is  no  need  of  dwelling  upon  the  ordinary  topics  con- 
nected with  this  great  (subject, — that  if  peaces  were  made,  we 
should  no  longer  send  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  to  perish 
by  the  sword,  -  that  the  hearts  of  thousands  would  no  more  ache 
each  time  the  firing  of  cannon  announced  some  advantage,— *- 
that  our  seamen  would  in  safety  carry  our  commerce  over  the 
world,  and  no  longer  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  personal 
liberty  ; — these,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  are  so  ob- 
vious as  to  require  no  mention,  even  in  an  enumeration  like  the 
present,  the  professed  purpose  of  which  is  to  dwell  upon  trite 
subjects,  and  arrest  the  attention  to  considerations  never  very 
remote  from  the  view.  But  let  us  only  fix  our  eyes  upon  the 
immediate  effects  which  a  peace  must  produce  upon  the  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures  of  the  country. — Does  any  one  wish  to 
have  a  criterion  whereby  he  may  estimate  their  amount  ?  Let 
him  only  look  to  the  recent  events — let  him  contemplate  the  in- 
fluence of  a  partial  pacification — of  the  renewal  of  trade  with 
America,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council.  He  will  there 
see  how  repugnant  war  is  to  the  happiness  of  man.  In  one  day 
the  whole  manufacturing  counties  of  England,  from  a  cheerless 
waste  of  idleness — listlessness— wretchedness  and  discontent,  be- 
came a  scene  of  busy — happy — cheerful  and  peaceful  men.  The 
measures  of  the  government  did  not  remain  a  dead  letter — they 
were  not  like  some  barren  victory — or  some  success  gained  only 
to  be  looked  at  and  talked  of — they  did  not  stand  forth  merely 
in  a  Gazette  to  be  stared  at,  and  turned  into  bad  sentences,  and 
worse  rhyme— they  came  home,  indeed,  to  the  bosoms  of  men 
— they  pervaded  the  cottages  of  the  best  part  of  the  country — 
and  hundreds  of  thousancls  not  only  thought  that  a  national  be- 
nefit had  been  gained — but,  what  is  tep  thousand  times  better, 
they  felt  it  in  their  own  perstms — for  they  had  bread,  and  fuel, 
and  covering  for  themselves  and  their  little  ones,  instead  of  starv- 
ing with  hunger,  cold  and  nakedness,  as  they  had  done  but  the 
moment  before. 
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Perhaps  we  cannot  go  beyond  this  simple  appeal  to  recent 
fact>  ;  yet  we  mus:  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  subject.  The 
thousand  ways  in  which  trade  is  impeded  and  stunted  by  war, 
need  scarcely  to  be  enumerated.  The  best  trade  of  every  coun- 
try, is  that  which  it  drives  with  the  nearest  foreign  nations.  A 
trade  between  the  provinces  of  the  same  country,  it  is  admitted, 
is  oi  all  others  the  most  profitable.  The  home  trade  is  beyond  all 
doubt  more  lucrative — in  every  sense  more  important  to  a  coun- 
try, than  its  whole  foreign  commerce  put  together;  and  the  trade 
between  England  and  France,  or  England  and  Holland,  is  scarce- 
ly less  advantageous  to  both,  than  the  trade  between  England  and 
Ireland,  or  England  and  Scotland.  No  doubt  it  is  advantageous 
to  both  ;  and  so  must  all  trade  be,  otherwise  it  can  benefit  neither. 
The  nearness  of  the  market — the  consequent  safety  of  the  con- 
cerns, and  the  quickness  of  the  returns,  is  the  cause  of  this  great 
advantage  of  such  branches  of  commerce  over  all  otliers.  Un- 
fortunately it  happens,  in  the  course  of  human  folly  and  wicked- 
ness, that  the  nearest  neighbours  are  the  most  disposed  to  quar- 
rel ;  and  hence  we  are  so  often  deprived  of  our  best  customers, 
that  the  general  state  of  our  trade  is  to  be  driven  into  the  most 
distant,  roundabout,  and  unprofitable  channels.  But  it  would  be 
well  if  we  could  only  make  the  experiment  for  a  few  years  of  the 
best  kind  of  trade — if  we  c<.)uld  but  carry  on  the  commerce 
which  the  hand  of  nature  points  out  to  us — and  taste  for  a  while 
its  boundless  advantages.  After  twenty  years  enjoyment  of  it, 
we  might  again  get  pampered  and  nice — we  might  contemn  the 
source  of  our  wealth,  and  feel  disposed  to  risk  its  continuance 
by  a  ruptuie ; — but,  for  at  least  twenty  years,  there  is  httle 
doubt  that  we  should  feel  disposed  to  slake  our  thirst  of  gain  at 
this  copious  and  easy  fountain. 

It  is  scarcely  po.-sible  indeed  to  imagine  the  effect  which  a 
state  of  uninterru]ited  commerce  with  the  Continent,  would  pro- 
duce upon  the  industry  and  the  w^ealth  and  the  happiness  of  this 
country.  At  the  time  when  it  was  destroyed,  our  capital  and  cre- 
dit had  reached  an  unexampled  height,  so  that  even  the  war  could 
not  subdue  it.  Under  all  the  disadvantages  of  universal  hostilities, 
it  struggled  on,  and  increased  enormously.  What  would  have 
been  the  consequences  of  a  continued  peace  ^ — What  a  spring 
would  it  now  take,  if  that  peace  were  restored  ?  If,  under  eve- 
ry disadvantage — if  against  the  most  rigid  police  ever  devised 
for  any  purpose — if  in  the  face  of  denunciation  of  fire  and 
sword,  our  goods  still  find  and  force  a  way  through  the  iron 
coasts  of  the  enemy  to  the  hands  of  their  consumers — in  what 
unheard  of — what  unimagmed  abundance  must  they  not  burst 
into  the  markets  of  the  world,  if  those  restrictions  were  at  once 
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removed  ?  Never  were  they  in  any  former  time  so  well  calcu- 
lated for  this  imivei*sal  diffusion  :  And  if  they  are  so  much  bet- 
ter prepared  for  it,  equally  true  is  it,  that  at  no  former  period 
was  the  population  of  the  world  so  anxious — so  greedy  to  re- 
ceive them.  All  the  enemy's  measures  would  now  work  in  our 
favour ;  and  the  want  of  British  goods  which  he  has  inflicted 
upon  Europe,  would  only  make  all  Europe  more  insatiable  in 
its  demands  for  them,  the  instant  those  measures  were  at  an 
end.  The  imagination  is  lo<^t  in  contemplating  the  immense  in- 
crease of  our  exports,  which  must  instantaneously  follow  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  between  France  and  this  country.  Nor 
can  it  even  equaUy  well  pursue  the  infinitely  varied  and  extensive 
effects  of  such  an  augmented  commerce  upon  the  wealth  and  in- 
dustry of  England.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  land,  or  the 
manufactures,  or  the  population  of  the  empire,  would  gain  most 
by  this  happy  change. 

But  we  wish  to  confine  our  attention  rather  to  the  comforts 
of  the  community,  than  to  what  we  usually  term  its  resources. 
We  wish  to  point  out  in  what  way  each  man  in  the  country 
would  be  the  happier  for  a  peace,  rather  than  to  show  how  far 
the  grand  total  of  national  wealth  and  disposable  power  would 
be  augmented.  Let  us  then  consider,  that  such  an  increase  of 
trade  and  manufactures  as  we  have  supposed,  would,  by  aug- 
menting the  capital,  diminish  the  profits  of  the  trader,  and  lower 
to  the  consumer  the  price  of  every  article,  whether  of  necessity, 
or  comfort,  or  luxur}\  Every  man  in  trade,  or  possessed  of 
any  income  connected  with  trade — every  landed  proprietor,  and 
all  thosp  depending  on  land — every  manufacturer  and  his  de- 
pendants— in  short,  all  the  industrious  and  ])roprietary  classes 
of  the  community,  including  a  great  proportion  of  the  pro- 
fessions trading  on  skill  and  not  on  capital,  would  be  great- 
ly richer  than  they  now  are  ;  while  at  the  same  time  every  con- 
sumer— that  is,  every  person  in  the  country — would  find  that 
the  same  money  went  a  great  deal  further  in  the  purchase  of 
every  article  of  use.  Men  would  gain  in  both  ways  therefore ; 
they  would  have  more  money  in  their  pockets,  and  they  would 
have  less  to  pay  out  of  their  pockets,  for  what  they  wanted  to 
buy.  A  man  who  now  has  fiv^e  hundred  pounds  a-year  would 
have  six  hundred;  and  would  live  in  the  same  way  as  formerly 
for  three  hundred  instead  of  four; — he  would  save  by  the  year 
three  hundred  instead  of  one  hundred,  to  provide  for  his  familj', 
and  increase  his  income  at  compound  interest ; — or  he  might 
indulge  himself  and  his  family  in  this  proportion.  This  is  as 
undeniable  an  effect  of  peace,  as  any  consequence  deduced  by 
mathematical  demonstration.  We  do  not  argue  from  hence  in 
favour  of  peace ;  we  do  not  say  that  it  follows  from  hence,  that 
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peace  should  at  all  eve^its  be  made ;  we  are  merely  stating  tlie 
consequences  of  making  it; — and  those  consequences  follow  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  whether  it  be  attainable  or  no — ^whe- 
ther it  be,  upon  the  whole,  desireable  and  adviseable,  or  no. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  necessary  effects  of  an  extend- 
ed trade  -, — but  let  us  only  take  one  illustration  from  the  effects 
whicli  peace  would  instantaneously  produce  upon  the  trade  al- 
ready in  existence,  and  the  circumstances  of  those  who  are  im- 
mediately or  ultimately  concerned  in  it.  Upon  all  goods  ex- 
ported and  imported,  the  war  occasions  a  certain  sura  to  be  paid 
under  tlie  head  of  insurance.  If  the  imports  of  this  country 
amount  to  forty  millions,  the  insurance  upon  which  in  peace 
might  be  at  a  medium  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  but  m  war  near 
five  per  cent.,  we  have  here  in  the  hands  of  the  importer  about 
a  million  sterling,  levied  by  the  expenses  of  war,  in  this  article 
alone — (the  cost  of  freight  and  seamen's  wages  must  be  raised  in  a 
much  larger  degree ;  but  we  now  speak  of  the  comparatively  tri- 
vial item  of  insurance  alone.)  This  million,  Ix^fore  it  reaches  the 
hands  of  the  consumer,  is  probably  trebled  ;  and  in  many  instan- 
ces the  consumer  raises  his  demands  on  those  articles  produced 
by  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  paying  higher  as  a  consumer  of 
the  imported  produce.  It  is  certainly  not  estimating  loo  high  to 
take  the  sum  paid  by  the  whole  consumers  of  the  country,  in 
war  insurance  alone,  at  five  millions  sterling;— a  sum  large  e- 
nough  to  be  sensibly  felt  by  every  family  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  additional  costs  of  navigation,  from  freight  and 
wages,  certainly  exceed  twice  that  sum,  estimated  in  the  same 
way ; — and  this  calculation  refers  to  the  present  amount  of  our 
trade,  and  to  this  one  line  of  consumption. 

But  let  us  next  view  the  eJIects  produced  upon  every  man's 
expenditure  by  the  introduction  into  all  markets  of  the  great 
and  wasteful  consumer,  to  whom  war  gives,  if  not  existence,  at 
least  appetites  and  purse.  It  is  needless  to  say  we  allude  to  the 
Government.  The  expenditure  of  this  country,  during  the  year 
ISl  1,  exceeded  one  hundred  and  four  millions — or  two  millions 
sterhng  weekly.  Doubtless  much  of  this  enormous  sum  went 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  pubhc  debt ;  but  had  there  been  no 
war,  there  would  have  been  no  debt,  and  the  capital  thus  sunk 
in  barren  expense  would  have  gone  to  fertilize  the  land,  or 
promote  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  But,  grant  that 
we  should  deduct  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  also  the  expenses 
of  civil  government,  which  must  be  defrayed  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  half  of  the  above  expense  is 
occasioned  by  war.  And  how  is  it  incurred  } — Government  is 
in  every  market.     It  deals  in  all  articles  of  consumption — it  feeds 
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and  clothes,  wastefiiUy,  half  a  million  of  men — supports  a  thoi 
sard  t^hips  with  all  articles  of  naval  consumption — keeps  up  bai 
riuks  and  other  public  buildings  in  every  considerable  to^ 
— deals  by  wholesale  in  stores,  and  all  articles  subservient 
them — in  short,  spends  fiity  millions  in  the  different  markets 
the  empire,  more  than  it  would  spend  in  time  of  peace, 
need  scarcely  add,  that  governments  are  not  the  most  caref 
and  economical  dt'Hlers;  and  that  this  sum  is  at  least  as  much 
calculated  to  raise  the  market,  and  to  make  every  other  person 
resorting  to  it  pay  dearer  for  what  he  wants,  as  if  it  were  distri- 
buted am.ong  some  thousands  of  individuals,  and  spent  by  them 
with  the  economy  usual  among  j)rivate  consumers. 

We  have  only  then  to  figure  to  ourselv*?s  the  consequences 
of  such  an  influx  of  money  into  the  markets  for  all  commo- 
dities;— so  many  men  taken  out  of  every  district  to  labour 
at  an  unprofitable  calling — so  many  thousands  of  persons  sent 
to  consume  every  where  without  producing — so  great  a  de- 
mand, in  short,  for  articles  of  every  kind,  and,  among  o- 
thers,  for  labour,  which  affects  all  other  articles; — and  we 
shall  be  able  to  conceive  how  great  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  all  articles,  whether  of  necessity  or  enjoyment,  is  occasion- 
ed by  the  fifty  millions  of  money  which  the  war  costs,  inde- 
pendent of  its  other  effects  in  the  same  way.  There  is  not  a 
family  in  the  empire  that  does  not  pay  much  higher  for  almost 
all  the  articles  of  consumption  which  it  buys  in  the  course  of 
the  week ;  because  the  war  obliges,  and  the  taxes  enable,  the 
Government  to  frequent  all  markets,  and  bid  for  the  things 
which  the  expenses  of  the  war  require,  to  the  amount  of  so 
many  millions  a  year.  To  say  that  prices  are  not  affected  by 
the  war — is  as  silly  a  delusion,  if  it  is  not  rather  as  base  an  im- 
posture, as  was  ever  practised  on  this  very  warlike  and  credu- 
lous generation.  If  the  suuis  now  taken  from  the  people,  and 
lavished  in  war  expenditure,  were  retained  by  them,  they  would, 
in  the  first  place,  be  spent  far  more  economically ;  secondly, 
they  would,  in  a  much  less  degree,  go  to  support  mere  expenses 
of  consumption — expenses  which  do  not  at  all  reproduce  the 
funds  that  support  them.  Expended  by  the  government,  those 
vast  sums  not  only  are  much  more  lavishly  laid  out,  but  they  go 
entirely  to  expenses  of  mere  consumption.  If  the  people  had 
them  to  lay  out,  the  far  greater  part  of  them  would  be  employed 
in  supporting  some  line  of  industry,  which  must  reproduce  the 
stock  with  a  profit,  as  well  as  wages  ;  and,  by  multiplying  the 
produce  of  the  country,  lower  the  market  to  the  consumer  more 
than  the  original  outlay  of  the  money  could  have  raised  it. 

To  make  this  plain  by  an  example — Take  the  case  of  a  village 
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or  country  town,  in  which  ten  thousand  a  year  is  raised  by  taxes 
during  war,  instead  of  five  thousand  durinij  peace ;  and  sup- 
pose that  this  additional  five  thousand  is  expended  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  on  barracks,  or  soldiers  quartered  there,  ana 
recruited  from  thence — the  consequences  would  be,  first,  tliat 
the  inhabitants  would  pay  more  for  day  labourers  and  ser- 
vants, when  two  or  three  hundred  soldiers  are  taken  from  a- 
mong  their  numbers ;  next,  that  about  a  hundred  pounds  a 
week  would  be  spent  in  buying  bread,  meat,  ale,  and  cloth- 
ing for  those  men,  which  would  make  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants pay  a  good  deal  higher  than  if  no  such  hundred  pounds 
were  spent  at  all ;  but  if  it  were  spent  by  themselves,  (who  now 
pay  it  in  taxes),  they  would  not  lay  it  out  in  buying  those  arti- 
cles of  consumption  further  than  they  wanted  them,  in  order  to 
support  more  labourers  for  the  purpose  of  growing  more  corn, 
clearing  waste  ground,  or  making  more  cloth  and  other  flibrics, 
which  would  tend  to  lower  the  prices  of  those  articles  at  least 
as  much  as  the  spending  the  money  tended  to  raise  them.  The 
expense,  too,  would  be  incurred  much  more  judiciously  and 
economically.  Thus  every  one  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
village  would  live  cheaper  and  more  plentifully  ; — in  short,  would 
fare  better,  and  be  happier,  if  this  great  and  wasteful  consumer 
were  out  of  the  way  ;  and  that  without  at  all  taking  into  the 
account  the  circumstance,  of  all  others  the  most  material,  that 
the  money  which  meets  them  in  the  market  is  their  own ; — that 
they  have  furnished  at  their  own  charge — to  their  own  great 
privation  and  additional  loss — the  very  weapon  now  used  to 
crush  them. 

An  illustration  of  these  remarks  is  afforded  by  the  facts  which 
came  out  in  the  late  inquiry  before  Parliament.  It  appears, 
that  about  one  third  of  the  whole  manufactures  of  Birmingham, 
and  the  neighbouring  districts,  is  for  the  supply  of  the  public 
service,  chiefly  in  gun  and  pistol  barrels.  About  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  yearly  are  thus  expended  in  this  district ;  that 
is  to  say,  one  third  of  the  industry  of  the  district  is  employed  by 
the  money  raised  in  taxes  to  supply  the  war  ;  and  all  articles  of 
hardware  are  increased  in  price.  Had  the  same  sum  been 
spent  in  making  scythes  and  sickles,  the  workmen  of  Birming- 
ham would  have  been  equally  well  employed  ;  the  capitalists 
would  have  derived  the  same  profits  ;  and  though  the  prices  of 
such  articles  might  have  a  tendency  to  rise,  yet  the  produce  of 
the  country,  being  increased,  would  have  kejjt  them  down  ;  and 
the  other  articles  of  use  would  have  actually  fallen  in  price. 
Whereas,  now,  all  those  thousands  are  squandered  in  raising  the 
prices  of  hardware,  and  without  obtaining  any  increase  in  the 
produce  of  the  country. 
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Wc  pass  over  the  effects  of  such  a  monstrous  expenditui 
as  that  of  the  country  now  is,  in  attacking  the  whole  fabi 
of  tlie  constitution.  Tliis  to))ic  is  beside  our  present  plan,- 
although,  surely,  in  enumerating  tlie  comforts  of  Englishmen, 
liberty  might  enter  the  list ;  and  when  discussing  the  effects  of 
war  in  lessening  our  enjoyments,  we  may  be  permitted  to  state 
the  real,  practical  evils  of  having,  in  every  corner  of  the  coun- 
try, a  power  armed  with  hundreds  of  thousands  to  be  spent  in 
such  way  as  best  tends  to  augment  its  influence,  and  to  crush 
all  attempts  at  opposing  its  views.  No  country  gentleman  can 
now  feel  liis  weight,  or  even  his  independence,  as  he  used  to 
do.  He  must  either  be  of  the  ri<jht  side,  or  he  will  find  him- 
self attacked  in  his  own  neighbourhood  by  some  upstart  en- 
dowed v,  ith  no  brief  authority  from  the  public  boards — repre- 
senting the  general  patrons — entrusted  \^ith  the  disposal  of 
public  money,  and  holding  out  to  the  multitude  the  visible  ap- 
pearance of  the  organ  of  that  great  spendthrift  (as  Dr  Adam 
Smith  calls  the  Government),  upon  whose  extravagance  and 
wealth  so  many  myriads  may  alw^ays  fatten.  All  this  we  pass 
over — not  because  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose,  but  because  we 
had,  on  a  former  occasion,  an  opportunity  of  fully  exposing  its 
details.  We  refer  the  reader  to  our  article  on  the  Influence  of 
the  Crown,  in  the  Number  for  April  1810.  It  is  a  detail,  and 
a  frccclical  one,  well  worthy  of  attention  at  times  like  the  pr^^ 
sent,  when  a  general  election  may  be  expected.  <Sj 

We  now  hasten  to  the  most  material  point  of  view  in  wlii^P 
this  subject  can  be  contemplated.  We  have  been  describing 
the  effects  of  the  public  expenditure  on  the  general  market  of 
the  countr}'.  Whence  do  the  funds  arise  by  which  this  market 
is  thus  raised  against  every  consumer  within  the  empire  ?  What 
money  is  it,  wherewithal  the  government  comes  into  every  mart 
to  bid  against  each  of  its  subjects  ?  Our  own  money — money 
taken  from  each  of  us  by  taxes,  with  the  exception  of  the  loans, 
an  exception  more  apparent  than  real :  Fw,  fn  the  first  place, 
we  pay  in  cash  the  interest  of  those  loans,  and  the  expenses  of 
making  them,  and  of  raising  the  interest ;  and  next,  the  go- 
vernment, being  the  great  borrower  as  well  as  consumer,  meets 
us  in  the  money  market  as  well  as  elsev^here,  and  prevents 
II*  from  borrowing  at  the  rate  at  which  we  might  otherwise 
obtain  supplies  for  carrying  on  our  trade,  and  stocking  our 
farms — nay,  often  prevents  us  from  borrowing  at  any  rate  ;  be- 
cause it  frequently  absorbs  all  the  money  in  the  market.  How- 
ever, let  us  merely  consider  the  sums  actually  taken  from  the 
people  for  the  necessary  charges  of  war,  and  reflect  how  these 
demands  trench  on  the  comforts  of  every  class  of  the  people 
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direcdy  and  indirectly.  This  mass  of  taxation  has  grown  slow- 
ly to  its  present  enormous  bulk,  else  it  could  never  have  been 
borne.  In  1799,  Mr  Pitt  laid  on  10  per  cent,  upon  income; 
and  he  raised  less  money  by  it  than  was  a  few  years  afterwards 
gained  from  a  similar  imposition  of  5  per  cent.,  when  the  peo- 
ple were  more  accustomed  to  the  burthen,  and  the  expertness 
of  the  tax-gatherers,  and  the  powers  and  contrivances  of  the 
machinery  were  somewhat  more  improved.  By  two  other  ad- 
ditions, this  imposition  was  brought  to  its  present  amount  of 
ten  in  the  hundred ;  *  when  it  raises,  we  believe,  above  twelve 
millions  within  the  year,  or  two  millions  more  than  Mr  Pitt's 
original  calculation ;  which  all  mankind,  at  that  time,  thought 
(as  it  in  fact  was)  utterly  extravagant  and  chimerical.  Our  o- 
ther  burthens  have,  in  like  manner,  been  gradually,  perhaps 
rather  than  slowly,  augmented ;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  ascer- 
tained, that  the  grand  secret  of  taxation  consists  in  constantly 
laying  on  a  little  and  a  little  more,  with  as  few  changes  as  pos- 
sible m  the  direction  of  the  force — in  always  screwing  the  same 
parts  of  the  machine  somewhat  tighter,  until  the  work  seems 
just  about  to  give  way,  and  its  produce  begins  to  be  decreasing. 
No  other  moi^le  is  likely  to  be  profitable,  perhaps  none  other  is 
very  safe.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  much  men  may  be  brought, 
by  a  process  like  this,  to  submit  to.  The  whole  powers  of  the 
Grand  Seignor  could  not,  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  levy 
a  hundredtii  part  as  much  as  the  Parliament  in  this  free  coun- 
Ixy  easily  raises  every  time  the  minister  of  our  limited  Monarch 
ivaiks  u})  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  budget. 

But  though  these  means  enable  the  government  to  get  at  the 
money,  and  though  the  subject  does  not  feel  its  loss  at  each 
step  so  severely  as  if  less  frequent,  but  larger  strides  were  made 
towards  stripping  him  of  his  all ;  and  though  he  is  in  fiu!t  the 
more  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  State,  the  slower  those 
demands  increase  upon  him ;  yet,  it  would  be  a  great  fallacy  to 

*  We  here  omit  the  other  property- tax  paid  by  landlords,  namely, 
their  farmer's  property-tax.  This  absurd  and  iniquitous  tax  falls 
ruinously  on  the  farmer  whose  lease  was  granted  before  the  date 
of  the  tax  ;  and  in  all  cases  where  land  has,  since  that  time,  bt^ea 
let,  it  has  fallen  upon  the  landlord,  being  deducted  out  of  the  rent, 
which  it  has  either  caused  to  fail,  or  (what  is  the  common  case) 
prevented  from  rising  as  much  as  it  otherwise  would  have  risen. 
We  trust,  however,  that  this  tax  will  be  equalized  ere  long.  A 
greater  improvement  cannot  be  conceived  ; — nor  can  the  House  of 
Commons  more  worthily  employ  themselves  next  session  than  by 
inquiring  into  this  subject.  Scotland,  above  all  other  parts  of  the 
emph-p.  cm\  furpi^h  eviUeiice  to  the  oj^pre^'iivo  mature  of  this  tax. 
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think  that  the  total  amount  of  the  pressure,  at  any  given  m4 
ment,  is  not  most  severely  felt ;  and  still  more  foolish  to  doubt 
the  immense  rehef  and  joy  which  the  sudden  removal,  by  a 
peace,  would  produce ;  when  those  burthens  would  at  once 
be  taken  off,  which  many  years  of  war,  and  many  succeediM| 
budajets  and  financiers  have  gradually  heaped  upon  the  peopM 
It  is  pleasing,  even  in  fancy,  to  indulge  in  the  contemplation 
of  such  a  prospect ;  and  it  falls  immediately  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  article  to  stop  for  a  season  and  dwell  upon  it. 

Let  us,  then,  confine  our  view  to  a  few  of  the  burthens  which 
would  the  most  assuredly  be  taken  off,  were  the  war  at  an  end. 
How  far  the  present  great  establishment  could  be  safely  ri^ 
duced,  may  not  be  a  very  easy  point  to  determine.  Soifl 
things,  however,  are  certain.  We  need  have  no  more  loans  5 
We  need  no  longer  add  twenty  millions  evei  y  year  to  the  principal 
of  the  public  debt,  and  one  million  every  year  to  the  sums  an« 
nually  drawn  from  the  people.  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
this  is  something.  If  peace  brought  no  other  relief,  we  should 
at  least  be  sure  that  we  were  not  growing  every  year  poorer  and 
poorer.  We  have  lately  heard  from  the  highest  authority,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  '  credit  of  the  country 
is  labouring. '  The  declaration  was  an  honest  one,  and  be- 
trayed nothing  of  the  quackery  and  systematic  deception  so 
usual  in  that  high  office.  But  it  spoke  a  melancholy  truth,  and 
prepared  us  for  the  next  avowal,  which  the  same  eminent  per- 
son seems  to  have  made  soon  after,  that  we  had  almost  reached 
the  utmost  limits  of  taxation  ;  and  that  in  the  impossibility  of 
levying  any  more  from  income,  the  government  must  now  at- 
tack the  capital  of  the  country  ;  in  other  words,  that  some  mea* 
sures  must  be  taken  to  raise  the  supplies  without  a  loan  ;  and 
that,  to  do  this,  we  must  surrender  our  lands,  and  looms,  and 
warehouses, — in  short,  our  stock  in  land,  and  in  trade,  and  in 
possession, — thereby  diminishing,  for  ever  after,  our  income  in 
the  same  proportion,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion  than 
the  government  gains  or  saves  by  the  advance ;  since  the  sav- 
ing is  only  5  per  cent,  yearly  to  government ;  while  to  tlie  ca- 
pitalist the  loss  is  10  per  cent,  on  whatever  be  the  rate  of  his 
profits ;  diminishing,  for  the  future,  taxes  on  income  in  this 
higher  proportion.  When  things  are  come  to  such  a  state  as 
this,  we  may  predict  either  a  speedy  stoppage  of  supplies  be- 
yond those  already  raised,  or  infinite  confusion  and  misery  to 
the  country.  It  is  something,  then,  to  be  rescued  from  this 
woeful  alternative ; — to  spare  the  country,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  open  discomfiture  of  stoppings  as  it  were,  with  all  the  evils 
arising  from  hence  to  public  credit ;  or,  on  the  other,  to  save 
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tlie  people  from  an  intolerable  addition  to  their  already  scarce-* 
\y  bearable  load. 

Next,  the  loans  being  stopt^  the  sinking  fund  goes  on  every 
year  redeeming  a  vast  amount  of  capital  debt.  Thus,  next 
year  it  will  redeem  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  millions.  To 
interfere  with  this  fund  while  wow  loans  are  yearly  contracted, 
and  while  the  war  lasts,  would  be  highly  dar.gerous  to  public 
credit ;— it  would  augment  the  disadvantages  under  which  we 
continue  to  borrow  ; — it  would  lower  the  value  of  the  stock  al- 
ready funded.  But  in  time  of  peace,  it  might  be  quite  safe  to 
consider  the  sinking  fund  as  high  enough,  when  it  had  reached 
fifteen  millions — or  even  twelve  millions;  and  to  set  free  taxes 
in  proportion  to  the  present  surplus,  and  to  tlie  growing  excess 
of  the  fund.  This  latter  arrangement  would  enable  govern- 
ment next  year  to  take  off'  taxes  to  the  amount  of  between  one 
and  two  millions  a  year;  ami  every  subsequent  year,  to  strike 
off"  taxes  to  the  amount  of  above  half  a  million  :  so  that,  in 
three  years,  above  tliree  milhons  yearly  of  taxes  would  be  re- 
pealed by  this  operation  alone,  while  the  capital  of  the  debt 
was  annually  diminished  by  twelve  millions  :  *  Or  it  might 
b^  thought  more  expedient  to  take  off*  at  once  taxes  to  the  a~ 
mount  of  five  millions,  leavinjgr  the  sinking:  fund,  of  between 
eight  and  nnie,  to  begm  and  go  on  again  at  compound  in- 
terest, as  before.  In  either  way,  the  public  credit  would  be  safe, 
and  a  great  weight  woukl  be  removed  from  the  people.  Such  a 
reduction  woidd  at  once  get  rid  of  some  of  the  most  oppressive 
parts  of  the  consolidated  fund — such  as  the  worst  parts  of  the 
excise  and  customs ;  and  afford  unspeakable  relief  to  the  poor 
and  middling  classes  of  the  people.  In  this  reduction  might 
also  be  comprehended  the  most  odious  of  all  our  taxes  in  a 
moral  point  of  view — the  lottery. 

But  we  have  not  as  yet  come  near  the  War  Taxes. — Let  us 
pass  over  other  matters  to  get  at  them.  Although  the  extent 
of  the  peace  establishment  may  not  be  easily  estimated,  yet, 
that  tiie  whole  of  the  militia,  and  a  great  part  of  the  navy,  with 
a  considerable  part  of  the  army,  might  be  reduced,  is  sufficient- 
ly clear.  We  shall  take  these  reductions  with  the  reductions  in 
foreign  subsidies,  as  amounting  to  only  twenty  millions,  exclu- 
sive of  the  loans.  This  is  leaving  a  very  high  peace  estiiblisli- 
ment ;  for  it  leaves  about  sixty-ftve  niiliions,  which  is  above 
thirty -five  millions  for  expenses  over  and  above  the  interest  of 
the  debt;  subject,  however,  in  that  item,  to  the  deductions  aris- 

*  The  original  plan  of  Mr  Pitt  proceeded  upon  some  such  prin- 
ciple ;  at  least,  it  fixed  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  the  fund  should 
not  increase. 
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ill"  Iroin  an  airangemcnt  of  the  sinking-fiuicl.  This  twciitj 
millions,  taken  from  the  present  burthens  of  the  people,  woulc 
indeed  be  a  gladsome  cliange.  First,  away  goes  the  mosj 
grievous  of  all  our  taxes — the  property  tax ;  and  then  we  ai 
relieved  from  the  greater  part  of  the  assessed  taxes.  It  woulc 
of  course  be  the  duty  of  government  to  take  off  those  burthen^ 
which  press  the  most  heavily,  and  are  the  most  unequal  in  thei] 
operation,  and  the  most  repugnant  to  sound  principles  of  taxj 
tion  ; — burthens  imposed  during  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  wari 
and  often  from  want  of  better  expedients,  and  want  of  time 
look  abroad  for  them.  But  the  relief  from  the  property-tax^ 
and  the  worst  of  the  assessed  taxes,  would  surely  be  instantly 
given  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  respect- 
ing  the  blessings  of  peace.  There  are  so  many  people,  how- 
ever, who  can  understand  nothing  till  it  be  set  before  them  in  a 
special  case,  that  we  must  be  excused  for  ffoing  a  httle  farther 
iiito  detail. 

The  sufferings  which  we  all  endure  from  the  present  welglit 
of  taxes  may  be  illustrated  in  various  ways.     The  middle  orders^ 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  no  longer  live  in  their  former  com^  , 
fort.     Their  enjoyments  are  universally  abridged — the  comfoi'fH  I 
of  their  station  are  curtailed — and  the  defalcation  begins  to  touc™ 
even  on  what  may  be  called  necessaries  of  life.     Take  an  in- 
stance or  two.     How  few  families  now  drink  wine  as  they  were 
wont  to  do  a  few  years  ago  \     How  many  of  a  lower  description 
go  without  their  share  of  butcher  meat  1     We  have  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  the  tailors  in  London  receive  at  least  a  fourth  part 
fewer  orders  for  clothes  than  they  used  to  do  ; — indeed  we  under- 
stand this  to  be  the  fact  from  persons  who  have  inquired.     With 
shoemakers  it  is  diiierent,— because  the  article  they  make  cannot 
be  saved  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  government  has  thought  fit  tjjHl 
lay  on  it  a  tax  which  must  affect  the  price  of  kbour,  prove  urfll 
equal  and  oppressive  to  the  lower  orders,  and  fail  to  bring  in  any 
material  addition  to  the  revenue.     Again — ^How  little  do  fathei^. 
of  families  now  lay  up  for  their  children,  compared  with  wh^H 
they  used  to  save? — But  we  will  take  a  view  of  this  subject  whic™ 
strikes  us  as  being  very  well  worthy  of  attention.     A  man  earns 
his  income,   w^e  shall  slippose,.  by  some  laborious  profession,  in 
which.  J^iil  is  required  as  well  as  diligence — and,  hardest  of  all, 
in  working  his  v/ay  to  eminence  or  even  mediocrity,   in  which 
he  has  toiled  through  years   of  obscurity,    poverty,  and  sor- 
row.    He  is  at  length  arrived  at  the  point  when  he  can  live 
by  his  genius;  but  must  labour— aye,  and  think  and  contrive^ 
mIso,   in   order  to  compass  the  object — (ibr  what  is  the  pain 
jif  bo  »lilv  labour -compared  to  the  fatigues-  of  the  mind;  twvj 
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hiore  especially  those  fatigues  which  are  encountered  in  the 
exercise  of  skill  and  genius,  as  well  as  mere  industrious  plod- 
ding?)— And  now  he  may  thus  occupy  himself,  and  tear  his 
mind  as  it  were  in  pieces  for  five  long  weeks,  almost  day  and 
night ;  and  after  running  all  risks  of  failing  in  each  attempt, 
he  may  be  so  far  successful  as  to  earn  the  average  gai.^s  of  his 
employment :  At  the  end  of  the  jieriod  he  has  this  soothing  re- 
flection— *  I  have  been  all  this  while  toiling  and  inventing  and 

*  adventuring,  and  I  have,  after  much  fear  and  anxiety,  suc- 
^  ceeded  wxll.     /  have  gained  exactly  enough  to  jtay  imj  pi'O^ 

*  jjerti/  tax  for  this  one  year,  aiid  7to  rnore.  My  subsistence, 
'  and  that  of  my  family,  during  these  five  weeks,  is  unprovided 

*  for.  This  must  fall  upon  the  rest  of  the  year's  work,  which 
'  I  shall  have  to  myself,  after  thus  labouring  for  the  state. ' — 

*  No,  indeed  you  shall  not, '  says  the  collector  of  Assessed 
Taxes  ; — *  you  will  now  be  pleased  to  work  five  weeks  more  ou 

*  w/y  account.  *  Here  then  are  ten  weeks  taken  out  of  his  year, 
and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  government, — in  order  that  the 
war  for  our  happiness  and  security  may  be  gloriously  carried 

11,  by  well-pensioned  ministers  and  luxurious  princes,  and  a 
.^et  of  harpies  who  fatten  in  idleness  and  sloth  on  our  very  vitals. 
During  those  ten  weeks  he  has  made  nothing  for  the  current 
expenses ;  those  must  be  divided  among  the  rest  of  the  weeks ; 
— and  we  should  therefore  make  a  still  larger  deduction.  Here, 
too,  we  are  reckoning  nothing  for  the  ordinary  taxes,  nor  even 
taking  the  whole  of  the  war  taxes.  But,  moderate  as  the  esti- 
mate is,'  we  think  it  sufficient  to  awaken  men  to  a  feeling  consi- 
deration of  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  state.  The  per- 
son whose  case  we  are  figuring  to  ourselves,  may  have  toiled 
during  the  dog-days,  and  during  the  bitterest  cold  of  the  most 
inclement  season  ; — he  mny  have  exposed  himself  at  sea  for  a 
West  India  voyage  and  back  again  ;— he  may  have  followed  the 
standards  of  his  country  during  a  whole  campaign, — bled  in  its 
service,  and  covered  himself  with  sweat  and  dust  for  a  summer, 
or  pined  away  under  the  less  glorious  warfare  of  epidemics 
and  marshes  during  the  hospital  season ; — he  may  have  worn 
away  his  mind,,  as  well  as  his  body,  in  forensic  pursuits ;  or 
wasted  the  midnight  oil  in  preparing  amusement  or  instruction 
for  his  countrymen.  His  risks  of  failure  may  be  over — his 
anxieties  at  an  end— all  his  hopes  gratified.  He  may  have  es- 
caped destruction,  and  preserved  his  reputation  ; — and  when 
all  is  thus  happily  ended,  he  has  the  consoling,  the  pleasing 
reflection,  that  he  has  encountered  all  these  })erils  and  chances, 
and  undergone  all  thesq^  toils,  and  racked  both  his  body  and 
his   brain — in   the  service   of  the   Exchenuer  • — in   iratherina' 
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togctlicr  a.  sum,  every  fiirihing  of  wliicli  he  rriiFst  pay  ovei 
to  the  public  funds,  for  the  privilege  of  toiling  as  hard  dur- 
ing the  otlier  months  of  the  year,  iii  order  to  support  hini- 
self  and  his  family ;  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  (for  Government 
does  not  quit  him  here),  to  supfiOrt,  by  more  contributions,  th€ 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  state.  Perhaps  we  underrate  the  pub- 
lic burthens  when  we  say  that  he  hiboiu-s  two  thirds  of  his  life 
for  the  Treasury  ;^  bu-t  we  are  now  confining  ourselves  to  the 
share  which  the  present  Avar  lias  in  his  labour,  and  speak  not  ol 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  charges  of  government,  and  the  still 
heavier  expenses  which  fortrwir  wars  have  entailed  upon  us.  *  _ 
Let  us  then,  without  going  further  into  the  deta;il,  only  figiJ 
to  ourselves  the  innumerable  comforts  which  evciy  man  in  tnl 
country  would  derive  from  such  happy  clumges  as  these  :  And 
in  order  to  comprehend  their  benignant  in*fluence  the  more  clear- 
ly, let  us  take  the  ca^e  of  a  man  of  five  hundred  a-year,  with  a 
family,  whom  he  now  barely  supports  on  this  once  comfortable 
income— a  njan  iiov/  sinking  into  the  lower,  from  the  middle  or- 
ders of  society,  under  the  pressure  of  the  measures  adopted 
(most  likely  with  his  own  blind  concurrence),  for  the  purpose  ot 
preserving  to  him  the  blessings  of  social  ordei^,  and  to-  save  his 
property  from  pillage.  At  present,  he  pays  fifty  pounds  a-year 
in  property- tax,  and  not-  so  lifctle  as  fifty  pounds  more  in  assess- 
ed tarxes.  in  indirect  taxes  and  others,  which  an  arrangement 
of  the  sinking  fund  may  repeal,  lie  probably  pays  fifty  pounds 
more  ;  and  the  depression  of  trad^,  and  ex])endilure  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  vvay  alxjve  described,  in  aU  probability  does  not 
cost  him  less  than  another  fifty  poiuids.  It  is  clear  that  this 
estimate  is  not  too  high.  Can  any  one  doubt  that,  twenty  years- 
ago,  a  man  was  as  well  off  with  three  hundred  a-year  as  he  now 

*It  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  calcukte  how  much  of  eaclr 
man's  income  is  actuaily  paid  to  the  government,  and  goes  in  sup- 
porting placemen — necessary,  and  useless — and  in  maintaining  *  just 
and  necessari/  tears.  *  But  some  appr-gximation  to  it  might  be  ob- 
tained, if  any  one,  whose  scale  of  living  had  not  varied,  were  to  keep- 
an  account  of  his  whole  expenses  for  one  year;  and,  putting  of  course 
in  one  account  his  contributions  to  the  state  in  the  form  of  direct 
taxes,  were  to  note  the  difference  between  his  other  expenses  this 
year,  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  then  to  deduct  one  fourth  from  the 
increase  for  the  depreciation  of  money  : — Another  way  would  be,  to^ 
take  the  prices  of  ten  or  twelve  articles  of  ordinary  use,  at  the  two 
periods,  and  deduce  frcnn  the  increase  as  bcibre  :— In  these  cases  we 
should  learn  the  advance  in  the  demands  of  government  since  tha^ 
beginning  of  the  war.  We  cannot  get  at  the  total  expense  whichr 
the  state  costis  tis,  without  a  much  more  complicated  estimate* 
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is  with  five  ?  He  was,  in  fact,  better  off  than  lie  would  now  be 
with  six  hundred  a-ycar.  The  depreciation  of  money  is  one 
^ause,  and  renders  this  chaui^e  in  part  only  nominal.  But  this 
■depreciation  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  evil :  for,  let  us  take  the 
rise  of  the  market  price  of  bullion  above  its  mint  price,  as  the 
best  criterion  of  the  allowance  to  be  made  on  this  score — it  is  not 
much  more  than  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  four ; — so  that  a 
nmn  of  three  hundred  a  year,  in  IT92,  was  only  as  v/cll  off  as 
he  would  now  be  with  four  hundred,  if  nothiiitr  were  to  be  rec- 
koned but  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  ; — instead  of  which, 
there  is  a  further  difierence  to  be  allowed  for,  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year — for  he  ^\'as  certainly,  before  tlie  war,  as  well  off 
as  he  now  would  be  with  six  hundred  a-year.  This  farther  dif- 
ference is  real,  and  not  nomhial ; — »it  can  only  have  arisen  from 
the  war,  with  its  necessary  <:oi>comitants  of  taxes  direct  and  in- 
■tlircct,  and  the  increase  of  prices,  by. the  wasteful  consumption 
and  unproductive  expenditure  of  the  government.  Now,  we 
are  supposing  a  much  less  increase  t^i an  the  proportion  of  three 
to  five  ; — we  are  only  taking  five  to  seven. 

One  man  of  five  hundred  a-ycar,  then,  would,  by  the  first 
operation  of  the  peace,  save  a  clear  two  hundred  a-year :  He 
would  be  as  comfortable,  in  those  particulars  which  we  have  a- 
bovc  stated,  as  if,  with  the  present  taxes  and  expenditure,  a 
dear  two  hundred  were  added  to  his  income :  He  would  have  his 
whole  five  hundred  to  spend  upon  his  own  family  and  comforts^ 
or  to  lay  up  in  providing  for  them ;  or  in  augmenting  his  own 
capital,  and  afterwards  his  income  ; — and  \\\X\\  this  reflection, 
that,  by  increasing  this  income,  he  was  making-  a  clear  addition 
at  each  step  to  his  disposeable  funds,  and  not  an  addition — such 
as  he  now  must  make,  if  he  makes  any  at  all— one  which  the 
government  is  to  step  into,  and  share.  Such  is  the  degree  iu 
which  his  situation  will  be  bettered,  in  comparison  of  his  pre- 
sent condition.  But  if  we  compare  it  with  tlie  state  to  which 
a  continuance  of  the  war  must  infallibly  reduce  him,  the  con- 
trast is  still  more -Striking :  For,  should  this  contest  last  a  few 
years  longer,  his  five  hundred  pounds  will  assuredly  be  ground 
down  to  two  ;  and,  considering  the  comparison  as  made  between 
liis  condition  five  years  hence,  if  the  war  lasts,  and  at  the  same 
period  if  peace  is  speedily  made,  and  continues, — ^w^e  certainly 
do  not  go  too  far  when  we  say,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  his  in- 
come will  go  mucli  more  than  lialf  as  far  again  as  it  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  do  on  the  former  supposition.  He  will  be 
better  off  by  above  one  half  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other ; 
—his  five  hundred  a-year  will  go  as  far  as  above  eight  hundred 
dieii  would. 
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Let  it  not  then  be  thoupjlit  that  wc  arc  very  well  off — tliat  the 
burthens  of  war  may  still  be  cheerfully  borne — that  the  notion 
of  jieacc  needs  not  enter  our  thoughts :  for  it  is  chimerical, — an 
were  it  within  our  reach,  its  blessings  are  greatly  exaggerat 
— Chimerical  it  may  be,  and  beyond  our  reach:  but  to  exa 
gerate  its  blessings  is  not  easy.     They  can  scarcely  be  too  strong- 
ly stated  ; — they  are  real  and  solid — they  come  home  to  every 
man's  whole  happiness  and  comfort — they  mix  themselves  up 
with  his  whole  scheme  of  life — he  is  concerned  in  them  at  each 
turn.     Were  tliey  indeed  in  his  possession,  he  might  feel  them 
fit  every  breath  he  draws.     He  would  be  a  changed  man  ;  and 
overy  feeling  and  action  of  his  existence  must  necessarily  be  &£■ 
fected  by  the  alteration.     Tiic  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  ^m 
n  beggar,  is  a  kind  of  proverbial  expression,  to  paint  happinesi 
that  scarcely  can  be  described:    It  seldom,  indeed,  is  realized 
"We  dream  of  it — or  fimcy  it — or  read  of  it  in  the  fancies  of 
thers.     But  the  change  which  a  peace  must  needs  effect  in  t 
circumstances  of  eacli  man  in  the  country,  approaches  as  neai ! 
as  may  be  to  this  figure  5 — it  would  be  as  sudden,  and  substa^ 
tially  as  great.     So  unnatural  is  the  vast  pressure  of  burth^Bl 
nnder  which  the  long  duration  of  war  has  laid  us,  that  a  renS 
i'rom  the  load  would  produce  effects  scarcely  within  the  common 
conrse  of  events— effects  more   resembling  the  romantic  feats 
of  men  nnder  the  inffucnce  of  supernatural  agency,  than  the 
known  scenes  of  real  life.     If  any  one,  however,  doubts  whe- 
ther, in  our  deductions,  we  have  not  got  beyond  realities,  and 
suspects  that  we  have  been  carrying  him,   by  a  long  circui- 
tous route,  out  of  the  true  path,  let  him  but  retrace  his  steps, 
and  he  will  find  there  has  been  no  deviation  ; — or,  if  he  is  weary 
and  unwilling  to  plod  back  his  way,  we  shall  show  him  a  short 
cut  hoineward  fi-om  the  point  at  which  we  now  stand — a  path 
tliat  clearly  takes  him  at  a  single  step  back  again  to  undoubted 
realities — the  Property-Tax  and  the  Assessed  Taxes. 

Now  we  naturally  are  led  to  conclude,  that  blessings  of  snch 
a  kind  as  those  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  ought  not 
to  be  Vvithlield  from  the  people  of  this  country,  if  it  be  possible 
to  bestow  them.  But  before  considering  how  far  this  is  possible, 
we  must  observe,  that  one  other  inference  arises  out  of  the  fore- 
going deductions; — we  mean,  that  the  purchase  of  advantages 
so  incalculable,  ought  not  to  be  dechned  on  account  of  ordinary 
costs  and  risks.  And  this  is  obvious,  from  one  simple  con- 
sideration, that,  independent  of  the  immense  actual  gains  ot 
the  purchase,  by  refusinc:  it  we  shall  infallibly  expose  ourselvei. 
to  veiT  great  risks,  and  incur  immense  losses.  On  this  subject 
we  touch  iiglitly,  because  it  leads  us  over  suspected  and  dangerous 
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ground.     But  one  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  they  who  talk  so 
,iniich  of  the  danger  of  foreign  invasion,  in  tlie  bosom  of  peace, 
land  attacks  on  a  great  country  unprepared — an  island,  too,  mis- 
stress  of  the  sea — by  a  power  little  famous  for  naval  feats — speiik 
,of  things  not  the  most  likely  to  happen  : — while  he  who  should 
^allude  to  the  dangers  of  commotion  from  general  misery — of 
the  people  sinking  into  sullen  despondency  under  their  burthen* 
— of  the  chances  of  confusion,  by  an  overthrow  of  our  '  Inbour- 
ing  credit' — of  indisposition  towards  die  contest  brought  on 
•by  the  apathy  of  distress — would  speak  a  language — not  indeed 
•very  palatable,  but  somewhat  more  near  to  reality,  and  perhaps 
better  adapted  to  the  times.     The  honour  of  the  country,  in- 
<leed,  must  not  be  yielded  for  any  consideration  j — but  it  stands 
•loo  high  to  be  brought  into  question  by  its  government  yielding 
-to  the  just  and  natural  wishes  of  the  people,  and  consenting  to 
meet  a  powerful  adversary  halfway  in  the  attempt  to  give  peace 
♦o  the  world.     We  are  known  to  be  invincible — we  have  even 
^ecn  victorious; — but  we  ai'e  mortal,  and  cannot  destroy  our 
.antagonist.     Then  what  shame  is  there  in  terminating  a  contest, 
fin  which  we  can  ho  more  conquer  him,  than  he  can  subdue  us  ? 
— But,  he  is  not  sincere  in  his  offers  ? — We  may  at  least  try  him. 
If  he  only  offers  us  terms,  the  acceptance  of  which  cannot  com- 
)iit  us — cannot  ^>lacc  us  in  a  situation  dilJbrent  from  our  pr*esent, 
)r  at  least  deprive  us  of  one  position  which,  on  the  rupture  of 
lie  peace,  should  he  really  prove  faidilcss  in  Iiis  offers,  we  could 
not  instantly  resume. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  examine  the  late  overtures  of  the 
French  government.     But  this  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  han- 
dled at  the  close  of  so  long  an  article.     We  must  therefore  re- 
crve  it  for  a  separate  discussion  in  our  next  Number.     Sufiice 
t,  in  the  mean  while,  to  remind  our  readers,  widiout  entering 
ipon  the  details  of  th<i  question,  oi  one  or  two  of  its  leading 
■atures. — The  negotiation  in  1S06  l)roke  off  upon  Sicily; — and 
vow  France  gives  up  Sicily  entirely  to  the  dynasty  which  we  pa- 
tronize.     The  peace  of  Amiens   was  broke  lor   Malta; — and 
JM'ance  now  consents  that  Malta  shall  fhially,  wliolly,  and  for  ever 
)e  ours.     Again,  the  war  was  begun  to  save  Fgypt  from  the 
oaemy's  pov,er  ; — ^yet  the  enemy  now  abandons  ail  thoughts  of 
l^^gypt.     We  held  out  Egypt  as  important — not  on  its  own  ac- 
count, but  beciuse  it  was  the  key  to  India ; — l)ut  France  shows 
()  little  desire  to  enter  into  that  country,  that  she  allows  us  to  re- 
nin our.  whole  conquests  there,  and  gives  up  whatever  she  tliere 
iossessed ;  excluding  herself  now,  and  her  allies  and  subjects, 
■ven  from  that  footing  in  Asia,  which  We  ourselves  allowed  her  to 
i:r.  •'  ot  \]]{^  last  tivrtty,     T\\q  foniic!'  •>p--^'^'  "iis  interrupted  by  the 
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French  colonial  sclicmes  ; — but  France  has  now  lost  every  thinj 
like  a  colony,  both  in  the  East  and  in  tlie  West.  HoHand,  too, 
has  lost  her  foreiirn  settlements.  Every  one  of  those,  both  French 
and  Dutch,  is  in  possession  of  England  ; — and  France  consents 
to  our  keeping  them  all.  Formerly,  and  especially  in  180(>, 
Spain  was  French  ;  and  Portugal  was  believed  to  be  so  exi 
posed,  that  the  best  we  could  expect  was  the  emigration  o 
the  Braganzas  to  Brazil,  and  the  incorporation  of  Portuga 
with  the  French  power  in  Spain,  Yet,  then,  we  should  have 
made  peace,  if  Sicily  had  been  out  of  the  question  ;  though  any 
treaty  which  could  have  been  made,  must  have  left  the  wholifl 
Peninsula  at  the  nod  of  France,  to  be  ruled  by  her  in  peace, 
to  be  occupied  by  her  arms,  or  directed  against  us  by  liet 
councils,  the  moment  the  treaty  should  be  broken.  Now  th 
obstacle  of  Sicily  is  removed ;  and  the  French  armies,  withdraw- 
ing from  the  Peninsula,  offer  to  leave  Portugal  to  the  Bragan- 
zas, and  Spain  to  a  king  wholly  unpopular,  with  a  rebellion  id 
his  country,  and  an  armed  people  hating  France  as  cordially^ 
as  they  love  England.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies, 
too,  the  most  valuable  parts  of  their  empire  to  us,  are  savecj 
iVom  all  chance  of  French  interference.  But  the  new  king  of 
Spain  is  to  be  a  Frenchman ! — And  who  is  the  actual  sovereign  of 
Sweden  .'* — But  we  are  bound  in  honour  to  the  rightful  king  of 
Spain  I  Indeed  !  The  rightful  king  is  Charles  ;  and  we  have 
made  a  treaty  with  his  son,  who  is  only  heir-apparent  to  the 
monarchy.  But,  to  Ferdinand  we  are  bound  by  this  treaty  1 
Then,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  objections  to  a  Buonaparte  ruling 
in  Spain  :  For  if  we  have  any  sense  or  manly  wisdom  left — if 
we  argue  and  think  like  statesmen,  from  views  of  policy,  and  not 
from  childish  dislikes  and  effeminate  prejudices  against  houses — 
we  can  only  object  to  Joseph  because  he  is  influenced  by  France; 
while,  in  truth,  Ferdinand,  notoriously  as  weak  as  the  weakest  of 
princes,  has  in  all  probability  been  schooled  into  French  views  by 
a  five  years  apprenticeship ;  and,  even  if  we  could  trust  his 
honour,  his  weakness  is  sure  to  dispose  of  him.  Let  us  not, 
then,  deceive  ourselves.  We  are  at  war  for  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh.  We  have  unwarily  made  a  treaty;  and  though  the 
very  persons  for  whom  we  stipulated,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances under  which  our  obligations  were  contracted,  are  totally 
altered,  we  adhere  to  the  words  of  the  articles ;  because  they 
furnish  a  pretext  for  continuing  a  war,  which  we  seem  re- 
solved only  to  give  up  when  our  uttet-  ruin  compels  us  to  be 
wise  too  late. 

The  truth  is,  then,  that  our  engagements  with  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  not  tbe  causes  of  our  continuing  the  war,  but  the 
effects  of  our  determination  to  continue  it — not  the  substantial 
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obstacles  to  peace,  but  pretexts  and  occasions  for  justifying  our 
disinclination  to  it.  The  war  is  continuecl  now,  partly,  and 
we  are  afraid  in  no  small  degree,  from  feelings  of  rancour  and 
animosity,  and  partly  from  an  apprehension  that,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  such  a  power  as  France,  we  are  safer  with  our 
arms  in  our  hands,  ihan  without  them.  The  only  intelligible 
motive  for  our  wishing  to  persist  in  hostilities,  is  a  regard  to 
our  ultimate  security.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  weight  of 
this  motive ;  or  to  assert,  that  it  is  altogether  absurd  to  con- 
nect it  with  this  effect.  The  question  is  no  doubt  full  of  anxie- 
ty ;  yet  we  do  not  think  that  if  the  particular  and  accidental 
causes  which  actually  produced  the  war  had  not  existed,  it  would 
ever  have  occurred  to  any  one,  tliat  ihia  mere  general  danger, 
arising  from  the  gi'eatness  and  ambition  of  France,  would  have 
Justified  us  in  violating  a  subsisting  peace  ;  that  the  mere  great- 
ness of  our  neighbour  (for  ambition  is  inseparable  from  power) 
would  have  been  a  good  cause  for  declaring  war  against  her; 
or  that  this  anticipation  of  hostility  was  the  best  way  to  avoid 
the  dangers  which  could  be  produced  by  hostility  alone.  It 
should  be  remembered  also,  that  %ve  are  not  to  throw  away  our 
arms,  though  we  should  cease  to  wield  them  ;  and  that  it  is  d 
very  different  thing  to  part  with  our  means  of  defence,  and  to 
suspend  that  vehement  and  eager  exertion  of  them  by  which 
they  are  exhausted  and  impaired. 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  peace,  if 
we  should  seem  to  have  made  a  statement  all  on  one  side,  and 
deferred  the  question  of  practicability,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
we  have  cautiously  abstained  from  perhaps  the  strongest  view  of 
the  question.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  present  unexampled 
distresses  of  the  country.  We  have  not  availed  ourselves  of 
the  prospects  held  out  by  those  distresses,  so  unfavourable  to  a 
protracted  warfare.  Undoubtedly,  the  reconciliation  with  A- 
mcrica,  which  has  happily  been  forced  upon  the  government 
]>y  the  people,  and  which  the  Americans  will,  if  necessary, 
force  on  their  government,  alleviate,  in  a  great  degree,  those 
dreadful  sufferings.  But  no  man  who  has  attended  to  the  facts 
of  the  late  inquiry  can  doubt  that  much  of  the  misery  so  feel- 
ingly exhibited  in  the  course  of  it,  is  owing  to  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  war  ;  and  we  believe  it  is  well  known  that  the  spi- 
rit of  peace  has  risen  np  in  the  country  rapidly — it  may  be 
irresistibly — along  with  the  spirit  of  American  conciliation. — 
They  who  think  that  the  country  will  stop  short,  and  be  satis- 
fied with  a  partial  pacification,  are  probably  somewhat  mistaken. 
The  people  have  be^un  to  open  their  eyes  v.ider  and  wider,  as  the 
r4arkers  abroad  shut  for  their  wares,  and  the  markets  at  home 
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f;ise  for  necessaries  nncl  comforts.  They  come  more  and  more 
|u  their  senses,  about  victories  and  balance  of  power,  as  money 
jcrows  scarce,  and  the  tax-gatherer  comes  liis  ceaseless  round, 
.lliey  liave  learnt  a  little  of  tlieir  true  interests  of  late;  and  they 
I)ave  learnt,  too,  a  good  deal  of  their  real  sti-ength.  They  have 
^C^ained  an  unparalleled  victory  over  the  pernicious  measures  of 
their  rulers — a  triumph  over  tlie  Government  itself.  And  they  will 
jiot  rest  satisfied  witli  one  success,  or  one  mark  of  their  power: 
— They  will  look  forward  from  conciliation  with  America — to  a 
General  Peace, 
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Tn  some  of  our  former  Numbers,  we  entered  into  a  pretty  full 
•*  consideration  of  these  celebrated  Oi'ders  ;  and  endeavoured 
to  point  out  the  effects  which  were  likely  to  arise  from  their  ad- 
<^ption,  and  to  be  consequent  on  their  being  persevered  in.  A« 
usual,  the  watchword  of  Government  was  let  loose  upon  us ; 
and  we  were  accused  of  wishing  to  lower  the  flag  of  England 
to  her  former  rebellious  colonies  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  our 
Transatlantic  brethren,  to  aid  Bonaparte  in  his  views  of  univer- 
snl  empire: — and  this  because -we  were  wanting  in  that  trufy 
British  feelings  which  is  ready  to  sacrifice  every  opinion  to  that 
of  the  Minister  of  the  day.  Notwithstanding  all  this — and  all  that 
has  since  happened— we  fed  it  incumbent  upon  us  once  again, 
and  we  confidently  trust  for  the  last  time,  to  call  the  attentiori 
of  our  readers  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject ;- — though 
certainly  with  no  viev/  of  taking  credit  for  the  verification  of  our 
former  predictions,  or  of  expressing  any  exultation  at  a  triumph 
attended  by  so  many  circumstances  of  humiliation.  We  hope, 
indeed,  that  it  never  v/ill  again  fall  to  our  lot  to  contemplate 
such  a  picture  as  is  presented  in  the  printed  evidence  which  wa« 
given  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  ^vA  which  now  lyes  be- 
fore us.  Such  a  scene  of  unmixed  and  extended  misery,  we 
uiU  venture  to  say,  was  never  belbre  exhibited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  nation,  as  the  direct  result  of  its  own  infatuated 
policy; — and  the  satisikction  of  knowing,  thr.-  this  dreadful  ex- 
hibition at  last  wrung  from  their  authors  the  reluctant  repeal  of 
those  disastrous  enactments,  is  sadly  allnved,  not  only  by  the 
recollection  of  their  effects,  but  by  the  consideration,  that  the 
provernment  is  fctill  in  tlie  hands  of  iliose  wlio  projec-ted  and  (k- 
tb-ided  them. 
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From  the  evidence  which  is  nou-  before  u?,  it  nppcars  iha?:. 
there  is  no  manafacture,  or  form  of  industry,  in  this  industrious 
and  manufacturing  nation,  which  lias  not  been  alrected,  and 
that  in  the  most  melanchol^^  manner,  by  these  measures.  The 
attempts  of  Bonaparte  to  injure  our  commerce,  liave  indeed  been 
successful  in  a  degree  wliich  few  could  originally  have  imagined  ; 
■ — but,  when  compared  with  the  exertions  of  our  own  Goveni- 
ment  in  the  same  cause,  they  sink  into  contem})t  and  insignifi- 
cance. He  has  merely  lopped  oif  a  few  of  the  branches  of  that 
fair  and  flourishing  plant ; — but  we  have  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root ;  and  shaken  every  limb  and  member  of  that  commerce, 
upon  which  our  freedom  and  renown,  as  well  as  our  wealth  and 
prosperity,  so  materially  depend. 

It  appears  in  evidence,  that  the  baneful  effects  of  tlie  Orders 
in  Council  equally  affected  the  woollens  of  Wiltshire  and  York, 
the  hardwares  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  the  stockings  of 
Nottingham  and  Leicester,  the  carpeting  of  Kidderminster,  the 
cottons  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  and  the  silk  goods  of  Spi- 
talficlds  ;  and,  reaching  even  to  the  remote  shores  of  Inverness, 
swept  off  in  their  course  the  coarser  manufactories  of  Fife,  Forfar, 
and  Kincardine.  I'he  range  of  the  evil  through  all  the  classes  of 
society  was  not  less  fatal  and  comprehensive ;  and  though  the  chief 
load  and  excess  of  miseiy  (ell  upon  the  operative  manufacturers, 
whose  emaciated  countenances,  and  naked  and  unfed  children, 
shocked  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  what  used  to  be  the  busiest 
and  most  cheerful  districts  of  the  country — yet  the  capitalist, 
the  merchant,  and  the  master  manuikcturers  of  all  degrees, 
had  each  their  rhare  of  suffering.  It -is  pleasing,  indeed,  an(i[ 
consolatory,  in  the  midst  of  sitch  a  scene  as  is  disclosred  by  the 
evidence  before  us,  to  see  in  how  many  instances  the  latter  de- 
scription of  persons  continued  to  give  employment  to  their  work- 
men, long  after  they  ceased  to  make  any  profit  by  their  labours ; 
and  even  went  on  for  a  great  length  of  time  to  maintain  them, 
at  a  loss  to  themselves.  There  is  no  nrttional  di.^^tinction  so  ho- 
nourable, as  that  of  breeding  ti  race  of  men  among  whom  such 
conduct  confers  no  distinction. 

In  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  great 
and  useful  lessons  that  are  furnished  by  the  subject  before  us, 
we  must  bring  to  their  recollection  the  history  of  these  Orders, 
and  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  were  supported;  and  then  try 
Jo  explain,  in  a  Very  few  words,  the  manner  in  which  they  pro- 
duced the  deplorable  effects  to  whicli  we  have  alluded,  and  the 
nature  of  th.e  advantages  that  may  still  be  expected  from  their 
'-ecall.  In  contemplating  such  a  discussion,  it  was  impossible 
i'o'^  us  not  to  look  to  the  publication,  the  title  of  which  vre  have 
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put  at  tlic  I) cad  of  this  article,  as  the  fyroimclwork  of  what  we 
.have  to  siibiiiit  upon  this  subject ;  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  Speech,  hut  from  its  being  impossible 
to  come  to  the  consideration  of  this  momentous  question,  with- 
out feeling,  tluit  it  wavS  to  the  great  and  splendid  exertions  of  Mr 
Brougham,  both  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  Senate,  that  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  tlie  case  of  the  petitioners  against  thcsft 
measures  was  mainly  owing;  and  that  it  has  thus  iallen  to  his 
lot  to  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  the  great  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nity, than  it  was  ever  before  in  the  power  of  an  individual  to 
bestow. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  singular  his- 
tory' we  have  to  xletail,  is  the  exact  and  indisputable  accomplish- 
ment of  all  that  the  opponents  of  the  measurcii  in  question  oji- 
ginally  predicted  as  to  tiieir  effects.  It  rarely  happens,  indeed, 
in  the  history  of  politics,  or  of  political  opinions,  that  the  con- 
sequences aHticipatcd  from  any  event  have  followed  in  a  train  so 
unequivocal ;  or  that  the  cause  and  eilect  have  been  so  clearly 
traced  in  their  connexion.  The  facts,  howevei',  were  here  too 
evident  to  admit  of  denial ;  and  no  other  event  intervened,  to 
which  it  was  possible  lo  ascrjlic  the  calajuities  we  were  siiftcring. 
The  period  between  the  issue  of  the  Orders  and  the  distress 
which  ensued,  v»as  so  short  as  to  strike  every  one  with  the  idea 
of  their  connexion  ;  while  the  variations  which  took  place  in  our 
trade — the  ebbi;i<rs  and  iIowin<xs  of  our  distress — tallied  so  ex- 
actl}'  with  tl]e  greater  or  less  degree  of  strictness  with  which 
they  were  enforced,  as  to  bring  conviction  to  the  minds  even  of 
the  most  bigottcd.  The  lesson,  then,  which  we  have  now  been 
taught,  is  not  of  a  dubious  or  inconclusive  nature ;  and  the  ex- 
periment, however  rashly  undertaken,  and  however  costly  in  its 
progress,  has  been  complete,  and  its  result  unequivocal.  If  any 
one  at  all  acquainted  v,ith  i\\e  subject  could  entertain  any  doubt 
of  the  fact,  we  would  merely  request  him  to  compare  the  pre- 
dictions of  Mr  Brougham,  in  his  speech  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  April  ISOS,  as  lo  what  was  likely  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Orders  in  Council,  if  persisted  in,  with  his  statement 
of  the  facts,  established  by  the  evidence  given  at  that  bar  dur- 
ing the  last  session  ;  when  we  thiiik  he  mi;st  admit,  that  there 
never  was  any  coincidence  so  perfect  and  decisive,  nor  any  case 
in  which  it  was  less  possible  to  explain  the  phenomena  by  any 
vaj'iety  of  supposition. 

It  may  not  be  quite  useless  to  remind  some  of  our  readers  that 
these  Orders  in  Council  took  their  origin  in  a  decree  promulgat- 
ed hy  Bonaparte  at  Berlin,  on  the  2 1  st  November  1806;  by 
which,  in  the  usual  style  of  thaf  personage,  he  declared  tha 
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United  Kingdom  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  ;  that  all  commo- 
dities of  English  origin,  or  belonging  to  Englishmen,  were  good 
prize  ;  and  that  no  Sliip  from  England  or  her  colonies,  or  which 
should  have  touched  there,  should  l)e  admitted  into  any  harbour 
belonging  to  France,  or  occupied  by  her  troops.  This  bravado 
was  followed,  on  our  part,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  9th 
January  1807,  by  which  we  interdicted  neutrals  from  the  whole 
coasting  trade  from  one  part  of  France  to  another:  and  in 
November  1807,  a  series  of  new  orders  was  promulgated,  by 
which  we  declared  that  we  would  permit  no  trade  with  Frante 
and  her  dependencies,  except  through  England  ;  all  neutrals 
bound  to  these  countries  being  required,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  touch  at  onr  ports,  and  pay  a  duty  to  our  Government  j 
and  that  every  vessel  which  had  a  certificate  of  origin  on  board 
should  be  declared  lawful  prize.  To  which  extraoi'dinary  edict 
France  finally  replied  by  what  has  been  called  the  Milan  Decree, 
declaring  in  substance  that  any  vessel  which,  in  any  way,  sub- 
mitted to  our  (])rders  of  the  1 1th  of  November,  or  which  had 
been  searched  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  by  an  English  cruiz- 
er,  should  be  considered  as  lawful  prize.  This  is  the  sum  of 
these  unprecedented  enactments ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  between  the  French  Decrees  and  the  English  Orders,  all 
neutral  trade  was  effectually  annihilated. 

This  ife-sue,  it  is  admitted,  was  not  only  extremely  oppressive  to- 
wards the  unoffending  neutral,  but  disastrous  to  both  the  bellige- 
rents ;  and  most  disastrous,  of  course,  to  that  which  had  most 
commerce,  and  depended  most  upon  its  prosperity.  Accordingly, 
there  never  have  been  but  two  apologies  attempted  for  those 
measures  of  ours  by  which  it  was  brought  about.  In  the  first 
place,  that  the  trade  of  the  neutral  with  us  being  already  de- 
stroyed by  the  Berlin  Decree,  it  was  iiot  against  our  ijitcrest  to 
destroy  his  trade  with  the  enemy ;  and,  secondly,  that  we 
had  a  right  so  to  destroy  it,  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  against 
that  enemy,  and  a  means  of  forcing  him  into  an  abandonment 
of  his  first  unjust  aggression.  Now,  of  those  apologies,  the  first 
is  founded  in  an  untrue  assumption,  and  pursued  to  an  absurd 
conclusion  ;  and  the  second  has  been  renounced  and  retracted 
in  the  most  imequi vocal  manner,  by  the  subsequent  proceedings 
of  our  own  Government.  A  word  or  tv/o  will  make  ail  this 
manifest.  France  was  absolutely  impotent  on  the  seas  ;  and 
therefore  her  declaration  of  blockade,  and  her  threat  of  making 
prize  of  all  neutrals  attempting  to  enter  our  ports,  was  a  mere 
empty  threat — alike  ridiculous  and  harmless  to  us  and  to  the 
neutral.  Our  direct  trade  with  the  jieutral,  therefore,  was  no 
more  destroyed  by  that  declaration,  than  our  lives  or  comforts 
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could  be*  deslroved  by  the  Pope's  cxcommunicatlGn.  Our  trade 
witli  France  itself,  indeed,  by  means  of  the  neutral,  might  be 
more  ertccLiialiy  prevented*  But  it  was  pretty  obvious,  that 
wliile  the  neutral  was  encouraged  to  trade  directly  with  us,  and 
the  tlemand  for  our  goods  continuetl  so  eager  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent, a  thousand  opportunities  would  be  found  for  evading 
those  prohibitions.  It  was  our  business,  therefore,  to  encourage 
the  neutral,  and  to  assist  him  in  finding  those  opportunities. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  we  issue  a  series  of  orders,  the  obvious 
and  necessary  effect  of  which  is  to  drive  the  neuiral  flag  entire- 
ly from  the  ocean,  and  to  cut  off  not  only  what  remained  of  our 
indirect  trade  with  the  ContliK^nt,  but  our  whole  direct  trade 
with  the  neutral,  the  only  foreign  commerce  that  was  left  to  us. 

Sucli  was  the  character  of  our  measures,  .considered  as  mea- 
sures of  commercial  policy  j  but  the  favourite  apology  for  them 
has  always  been,  tliat  they  were  measures  of  retaliation  against 
France,  and  intended  to  coerce  her  into  justice,  by  the  distress 
ihey  would  inflict  on  licr.  Kow,  on  this  we  have  just  three  lit- 
tle observations  to  make.  \st^  Her  decrees  neither  did  nor 
could  prevent  our  direct  trade  with  the  neutral ;  and  therefore 
there  v/as  no  injury  inflicted  which  could  be  retaliated  by  cutting' 
oif  her  direct  trade  with  the  same  party.  Her  decrees  were 
mere  nominal  interruptions  to  our  trade — but  our  Orders  were 
a  real  annihilation  of  hers  ; — the  retaliation,  therefore,  was  like 
answering  a  cracker  with  a  bomb.  2dl^,  Considering  the  po- 
pulation, the  government,  and  the  territory  of  France,  the  idea 
of  distressing  her,  or  affecting  her  councils,  by  cutting  off  lier 
trade  with  America,  w^as  obviously  quite  chimerical  and  absurd. 
But,  '^dlij.  The  experiment  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole  plan 
of  retaliation  substantially  retracted  in  a  few  months,  by  our 
adoption  of  the  system  of  LicenseSy — ^by  which  we  permitted 
French  sailors  and  French  vessels  to  carry  on  tliat  trade  from 
which  we  had  excluded  the  neutral,  upon  the  sole  ground  of  the 
necessity  of  cutting  off  all  trade,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
FVench  empire.  And  finally,  in  April  1809,  when  the  license  sys- 
tem was  fully  matured,  we  openly  rescinded  our  Oi'ders  of  Novem- 
ber 1807,  and  substituted  in  place  of  them  a  general  blockade 
of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  which  we  enforced  rigorously 
against  ail  neutrals,  but  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  the  enemy, 
whose  distress  was  its  only  pretext,  and  with  whom  we  carried 
on  an  immense  direct  trade,   under  the  cover  of  Hcehses. 

The  absurdity  of  this  conduct,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
its  flagrant  unfairness  towards  the  neutral,  do  not  require  any  ex- 
position ;  but  it  is  really  surprizing,  that  its  tendency  to  forward 
the  enemy's  great  object  of  the  creation  of  a  navy,  should  have  at- 
/5j'actied  so  little  observation,    While  things  were  left  m  the  natural 
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■>tate  to  wliich  the  war  had  reduced  them,  and  the  commumGation 
between  the  belligerents  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  hamls 
of  neutrals,  he  might  build  indeed  as  many  ships  as  he  thought 
proper,  but  he  could  liave  no  seamen  accustomed  to  navigation 
wherewith  to  man  them.  By  our  system  of  licenses,  liowever, 
he  was  enabled  to  get  over  this  difliculty.  He  for  a  time  took 
a  certain  quantity  of  our  colonial  produce  and  manufactures, 
such  indeed  as  best  suited  his  own  purposes,  making  us  at  the 
same  time  take  in  return,  a  certain  portion  of  the  raw  prwhice 
of  his  own  states,  as  bore  most  hea\4Iy  on  his  home  market  :■ — 
But  this  intercourse  was  carried  on  entirehj  in  French  vessels, 
navigated  by  French  sailors;  and  our  new  policy  astonislied 
the  world  with  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  that  when  the 
French  flag  was  swept  from  oif  the  seas  by  the  superiority  of  our 
navy, — when  even  the  neutral  flag  had  been  banished,  in  order 
to  cut  ofi'  France  from  all  the  resources  of  trade,  our  ports 
were  filled  with  French  ships  and  French  sailors,  whom  we  were 
fostering  up  in  order  that  they  might  on  some  future  day  again 
contest  the  empire  of  the  ocean  with  our  present  invincible 
navy  !  And  thus  after  having  driven  tlio  Americans  from  their 
neutral  trade,  in  order  that  France  might  be  starved  into  reason 
and  submisison,  we  allowed  Frenchmen  themselves  to  enter  the 
))orts,  from  which  our  kinsmen  were  excluded ;  and  supplied 
their  hospitals  with  medicines,  their  soldiers  with  clothing,  and 
their  armies  with  muskets;  while  we  took  back  silks  which 
ruined  our  own  miinufactures, — laces  which  drove  our  own  out  of 
the  market, —  and  corn  which  hurt  the  enterprize  and  zeal  of  oiir- 
own  farmers  in  the  conversion  and  cultivation  of  tlieir  wastes. 

We  have  hitherto  alluded  only  in  a  general  way  to  the  ef- 
fects which  those  proceedings  of  ours  necessarily  })roduced  on 
the  councils  of  America;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  nwirkilu: 
dates  a  little  more  precisely.  The  intcnticm  of  the  English  go- 
vernment to  adopt  some  violent  measure  against  the  commerce:* 
of  France  was  known  at  Washinorton  towards  the  beoinninfj  of 
December  1807.  And  upon  the  22d  of  that  month  an  embargo 
was  laid  upon  all  American  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States. — This  measure  was  succeeded  upon  the  4-th  of  March 
1809,  by  an  act,  by  which  all  intercourse  was  forbid  between 
that  country  and  tlie  two  liostile  countries  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. In  April  in  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  an  arrange- 
juent  made  by  Mr  Erskine,  that  act  was  suspended  as  to  this 
country  by  the  President's  proclamation.  In  consequence  of  the 
disavowal  of  Mr  Erskine's  negoclation  on  the  part  ofllie  J3ri- 
tish  government,  the  non-intercourse,  as  to  this  country,  was; 
renewed  on  the  10th  of  August  1S09. — On  tlie  1st  of  May  1810, 
Congress,  by  an  act,  repealed  this  law  »$■  to  both  belligerents,. 
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with  a  promise,  that  if  the  terms  which  were  tlierein  held  out, 
namely,  the  revocation  of  their  respective  orders  or  decrees, 
was  not  complied  with  by  a  certain  day,  some  measure  of  reta- 
.  liation  should  be  adopted  against  both  or  either  belhgerent,  a^ 
the  case  might  be.  The  French  government  acceded  to  the 
terms  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  American  government,  which 
fact  was  announced  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President,  dated 
Kovember  2d,  18] 0.  And  in  consequence  of  our  adhering  to. 
our  measures  of  severity,  dn  act  passed  in  Congress,  on  the  2d  of 
February  181 1,  by  which  all  importation  into  the  United  States, 
of  goods,  manufactures,  and  produce  of  these  kingdoms  was  pro- 
hibited ;  and  tliis  continued  to  be  the  state  of  matters  down  to 
the  23d  June  1812,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  and 
the  speech  now  before  us,  the  whole  of  our  obnoxious  Orders 
were  repealed.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  true  practical  effects  of 
these  Orders,  therefore,  we  must  see  what  was  the  actual  state  of 
our  trade,  and  what  variations  it  experienced  between  the  1  Ith 
of  November  1807,  and  the  23d  of  June  1812,  a  period  of  four 
years,  seven  months,  and  twelve  days  ; — more  eventful  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  than  any  other  period  of 
its  liistory ;  and  which  we  hope  will  be  sufficient  to  warn  our 
rulers,  in  all  time  coming,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  tamper  with 
the  accustomed  channels  of  trade,  and  how  ruinous  to  put  regu- 
lations upon  an  intercourse  which  can  never  be  profitable  any 
longer  than  it  is  free. 

1  he  first  question  which  appears  to  have  been  put  to  all  the 
witnesses  which  were  examined  by  the  House  of  Commons  was, 
In  what  state  is  that  particular  branch  of  trade  in  which  you  are 
engaged  ?  The  answer  was  universally,  In  a  very  bad  state,  or 
entirely  at  a  stop. — The  next  question  was,  When  did  it  begin 
to  fall  off  .'^  Answer,  In  the  year  J  808. — It  was  then  asked. 
Whether  their  trade  continued  to  decline  from  that  period  up 
to  the  time  the  question  was  put  ?  To  which  the  answer  in- 
variably was.  No — at  the  time  of  Mr  Erskine's  negotiation  it 
improved  ;  and  during  the  rest  of  that  year  it  was  very  good — 
^ve  got  rid  of  all  our  stock. — It  was  further  asked.  What  has 
been  its  state  since  that  period  ?  Very  bad,  indeed — we  have 
not  shipped  a  single  article  since  February  1811. — W^hat  are 
you  doing  now  ?  Manufacturing  for  stock. — It  was  then  stated 
in  substance  by  all  the  witnesses  who  were  examined,  that  they 
had  continued  most  of  their  men  at  the  same  wages,  but  at  a  re- 
duced number  of  days  in  the  week.  But  they  added,  that  unless 
the  inquiry  then  depending  ended  in  a  repeal  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  they  would  be  oblijjed,  in  spite  of  every  feeling  to  the 
contrary,  to  discharge  nearly  the  whole  of  their  hands :  But 
that  if  the  Orders  were  repealed,  they  would,  without  farther 
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orders,  ship  directly  for  the  United  States  j  for  such  was  the 
direction  of  their  correspondents. — By  comparing  tlie  dates 
with  those  of  the  different  nets  of  the  American  government,  it 
will  be  clearly  seen  how  intimately  our  commercial  prosperity 
depends  upon  our  intercourse  with  that  country,  and  how  much 
their  wants  must  be  dependent  on  our  supply  j— a  reciprocity  of 
wants  between  two  countries  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  most  indiscreet  conduct,  on  the  part  of  their 
respective  governments,  can  destroy. 

Among  the  facts  established  by  the  evidence  before  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  following  are  particularly  striking 
and  important ;  and  we  must  intreat  the  serious  attention  of 
every  thinking  man  in  the  community  to  them. 

1.  The  very  great  accumulation  ot  capital  in  America,  which 
was  proved  to  have  taken  place  to  a  large  extent. 

2»  The  introduction  of  many  of  those  branches  of  manufac- 
ture which  were  formerly  supplied  from  this  country  ;  *  arising 
partly  from  this  great  increase  of  capital,  but  more  from  the  stop- 
page of  all  supply  of  manufactured  articles  fi-om  England. 

3.  The  prompt  payment  now  common  by  all  American  mer- 
chants for  the  goods  they  purchase,  as  further  illustrative  of 
this  accumulation  of  capital. 

4.  The  very  important  fact,  which  was  spoken  to  by  many 
of  the  witnesses,  that  the  rapidly  increasing  market  of  America 
was  not  only  sufficient  to  give  full  employment  to  those  who 
were  originally  concerned  in  this  trade,  but  that  those  who 
were  originally  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  continent  of  P2u- 
rope  always  found  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States,  when 
they  were  by  any  accident  debarred  for  a  time  from  that  of  the 
continent,  until  at  last  they  transferred  th(*  whole  of  their  ca- 
pital to  articles  fitted  for  that  market.  Such  was  the  market, 
steady  and  constant  in  its  increase,  regular  in  its  demand,  con- 

*  It  appevnrs  from  the  evidence,  that  even  previous  to  the  issuing 
of  the  Orders  in  Council  many  of  the  coarser  articles  ^vith  which 
we  formerly  supplied  the  United  States,  had  been  altogether  o- 
mitted  in  the  later  orders  from  that  country,  as  they  were  now  made 
as  good,  and  as  cheap,  among  themselves.  Indeed,  it  is  posi- 
tively stated  by  one  witness,  that  the  article  of  saws  were  made  not 
only  cheaper,  but  better  in  America  than  in  England.  Since  the 
date  of  the  Orders,  however,  a  very  different,  and  a  much  more 
serious  change  had  taken  place  :  for  in  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
many  extensive  m-imufactories  of  our  finer  commodities  had  been 
set  up,  and  carried  on  with  great  success  ; — the  capital  which  was 
withdrawn  from  foreign  commerce  being  eagerly  invested  in  these 
establishments,  and  the  exclusion  of  British  goods  ensuring  an  im- 
jnense  demand. 
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stant  in  its  payment,  which  we  thought  fit,  at  tlie  risk  of 
riiinoiis  war,  to  sacrifice  to  that  capricious  and  inconstant  demand 
wliich  we  were  allowed  to  supply  by  means  of  the  ships  an(f 
sailors  of  Napoleon,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Imperial* 
Eagle ! 

Of  the  importance  of  the  American  market,  there  is  probably 
no  man  now  in  the  country  who  will  be  bofd  enough  to  express^ 
a  doubt.  We  are  not  sure  indeed  whether  the  ministry  whar; 
deprived  us  of  it  can  be  excused  for  letting  it  be  known  to  A 
merica  and  to  all  the  world,  how  very  important  and  indispens 
able  to  our  existence  that  market  now  is.  Among  the  evils  o% 
that  parliameMary  discussion  which  they  were  so  rash  as  to  Sinm 
bide,  this  is  not  the  least  considerable ;  and  next  to  the  hazard^ 
of  a  rancorous  war  with  our  best  customers,  which  has  been 
incurred  by  the  scandalous  delay  of  a  necessary  measure,  we 
would  rank  that  disclosure  of  om*  dependence  on  America,  by 
which  alone  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  infatuation 
of  those  Orders  which  excluded  us  from  her  markets.  While 
there  is  still  a  risk  liowever  of  that  war,  by  which  they  woul 
be  closed  u):>on  us  in  circumstances  still  more  calamitous,  an 
while  this  hazard  may  be  averted  by  impressing  the  body 
the  people  with  a  due  sense  of  tlie  misery  it  must  produce,  wi 
think  it  right  to  borrow  from  the  animated  production  befor 
us  a  short  view  of  the  actual  and  relative  importance  of  thi 
trade  which  has  been  thus  wantonly  interrupted.  There  is  n 
part  of  the  speech,  indeed,  in  which  the  honourable  gentlema 
appears  to  have  been  more  impressive  and  convincing, 

After  showing,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  actual  and  pe: 
man  en  t  amount  of  the  trade  to  be  no  less  than  thirteen  milliom 
per  ati?nmt^-a£teY  proving  that  the  maintenance  of  our  armiesi 
and  the  Very  existence  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  depend 
upon  our  supplies  of  corn  from  that  quarter  of  the  world  ;  an 
pointing  out,  in  the  most  forcible  and  lively  manner,  the  utter 
insigni^cance  of  the  substitute  proposed  by  Mr  Rose  in  the 
trade  to  South  America,  Mr  Brougham  proceeds  as  follows. 

*  There  are  some  political  facts,  which  we  must  take  as  facts,  be- 
cause they  are  proved  to  us,  without  being  able  to  account  for  them^ 
o«^to  trace  them  to  their  origin,  and  explain  their  causes.  But  the 
extent,  and  the  swift  and  regular  progress  of  the  American  market  for 
Britisli  goods  is  not  of  this  number  :  we  can  easily  aixV  clearly  ac- 
count for  it.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  can  be  no  otherwise,  and  the 
reason  lyes  on  the  very  surface  oi'  the  fact,  America  is  an  immense 
agricultural  country,  where  land  is  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  men  and 
labour,  though  quickly  increasing,  yet  still  scarce  and  dear,  compar- 
ed with  the  boundless  regions  which  they  occupy  and  cultivate.  In 
Jiuch  a  country  manufactures  do  not  naturally  thrive ;  every  exer- 
i^oja,  if  matters  be  left  to  themselves,  goes  into  other  channels.    Thj^ 
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people  id  cortiiected  with  England  by  origin,  language,  raannersj  and 
Institutions ;  their  tastes  go  along  vvith  their  convenience,  and  they 
come  to  us  as  a  nutter  of  course  tor  tiie  articles  ivhich  they  do  not 
make  themselves.  Only  take  one  fact  as  an  example— -The  Negroes 
in  the  Southern  States  ate  clothed  in  English  made  goods  ;  and  it 
takes  forty  shillings  a-year  thus  to  supply  one  of  those  unfortunate 
J)ersons.  This  will  be  jidmitted  to  be  the  lowest  sum  for  which  any 
person  in  America  can  be  clothed ;  but  take  it  as  the  average,  and 
make  a  deduction  fof  the  expenses  above  priine  cost — you  have  a 
iuni  upon  the  whole  j-opulation  of  eight  niillions^  which  approac'aes 
tlie  valiie  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States,  But  it  is  not  merely 
in  clothing ;  go  to  any  house  in  the  Unibn,  from  their  large  and 
wealthy  cities  to  the  most  solitary  cabin  or  loghouse  in  the  forests — 
yow  find  in  every  corner  the  furniture,  tools,  and  orhciments  of  Staf- 
fordshire, of  Warwickshire,  and  of  the  Northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land. The  wonder  ceases  when  we  thus  tefiect  for  a  moment,  and 
we  plainly  perceive  that  it  can  be  no  othei-wise.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country  is  niade  up  of  customers,  who  require  and  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  our  goods.  This  too  is  peculiar  to  that  nation, 
Jlnd  it  is  a  peculiarity  as  happy  for  them  as  it  i:^  profitable  to  us.  I 
know  the  real  or  aifectcd  contempt  witii  which  son)e  persons  in  thii 
country  treat  our  kinsmen  of  the  West.  I  fear  some  angry  and 
jealous  feelings  have  Survived  our  forniei-  more  intimate  connexion 
with  them — feelings  engendered  l?y  the  ove:it  of  its  termination,  but 
which  it  would  be  wiser  a^  wel!  as  more  manly  to  forget.-  Nay^  tiiere 
are  certain  romantic  spitits  who  even  despise  the  unadorned  structure 
df  their  massive  democratic  society.  But  to  me  I  freely  acknowledge 
the  sight  of  one  part  of  it  brings  feelings  of  envy,'  as  an  Englishman; 
Imean  the  happy  distinction,  that  over  the  whole  extent  of  that  bound- 
less continent,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  arid  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  there  is  not  one  pauper  to  be  found 
— Such  are  the  customers  whom  America  presents  to  us.  The  rapid 
increase  of  their  culture  and  population  too,  doubling  in  twenty -five 
br  thirty  years,  must  necessarily  augment  this  demand  for  our  goods 
in  the  same  propdrtion.  Circumstanced  as  the  tv^o  countries  are,  I  use 
ho  figure  of  speechj  but  speak  the  simple  fact  when  I  say,  that  not 
an  axe  falls  in  the  woods  of  America  which  does  not  put  in  motion 
some  shuttle,  or  hammer,  or  wheel  in  England.  Look  at  Mr 
Parke's  evidence,  and  you  will  see,  that  the  changes  which  happen 
in  the  New  World,  or  the  political  proceedings  of  the  two  govern- 
tnents,  their  orders  and  manifestoes  and  negociafions,  may  be  per- 
teptibly  traced  in  their  instantaneous  effects  in  this  country— in  the 
increased  or  diminished  velocity  (I  speak  to  the  letter)  of  the  wheels 
which  are  moving  in  the  different  district^  where  English  manufac- 
tures used  to  flourish. 

*  But  let  us  merely  pause  upon  the  broad  fact  of  tKe  present  a- 
toount  of  the  American  market,  and  let  us  kfeep  our  eye  for  a  mo^ 
iftent  upon  the  numerical  expression  of  itsdeniand — thirtcer'  miliians^, 
sterling  by  the  year !— -Why,  Sir,  only  conceive  any  eVetit  whie!!l 
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should  give  an  opening  in  the  North  of  Europe,  or  the  Mediterr^ 
liiean  for  but  a  small  part  of  this  vast  bulk — some  change  or  acciden^ 
by  which  a  thirteenth,  aye,  or  a  thirtieth  part  of  this  enormous  valu< 
of  British  goods  could  be  thrown  into  the  enemy's  countries ! — Int< 
what  transports  of  delight  would  the  Vicepresident  be  flung !  I  verih 
believe  he  would  make  but  one  step  from  his  mansion  to  his  office 
all  Downing-street,  and  all  Duke's-place  would  be  in  an  uprof 
of  joy — Bless  me,  what  a  scene  of  activity  and  business  should  wo 
see  1 — What  Cabinets — what  Boards  I — What  amazing  conferences  of 
Lords  of  Trade  !— What  a  driving  together  of  Ministers !— What  a 
rustling  of  small  clerks  !— What  a  mighty  rushing  of  brokers  !— Cir-i 
culars  to  the  manufacturing  towns— harangues  upon  'Change,  per- 
formed by  eminent  naval  characters — triumphal  processions  of  dol* 
lars  and  volunteers  in  St  James's-square  ! — ilfturly  deputations  from 
the  merchants — courteous  and  pleasing  answers  from  the  Board— a 
speedy  importation  into  Whitehall,  to  a  large  amount,  of  worthy 
Knights  representing  the  city— a  quick  return  cargo  of  licenses  and 
hints  for  cargoes — the  whole  craft  and  mystery  of  that  license  trade 
revived,  with  its  appropriate  perjuries  and  frauds — new  life  given 
the  drooping  firms  of  dealers  in  forgery,  whom  I  formerly  exposed 
you — answered  by  corresponding  activity  in  the  Board  of  Trade  an^ 
Its  clerks — slips  of  the  pen  worth  fifteen  thousand  pounds — ^judici^ 
ous  mistakes — well-Considered  oversights — elaborate  inadvertencies- 
Why,  Sir,  so  happily  constituted  is  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man's (Mr  Rose)  understanding,  that  his  very  blunders  are  moi  ^ 
precious  than  the  accuracies  of  other  men ;  and  it  is  no  metaphoi 
but  a  literal  mercantile  proposition,  to  say,  that  it  is. better  wortl 
our  while  to  err  with  him,  than  to  tliink  rightly  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ! — And  all  this  life,  and  activity,  and  machinery,  for  what  ?— -. 
To  snatch  at  a  miserable  export — occasional — fleeting — irregular- 
ephemeral — very  limited  in  amount— unlikely  to  recur — uncertain  in 
its  return — ^precarious  in  its  countinuance— beneficial  to  the  enemy— «^i 
exposed  to  his  caprices,  and  liable  by  his  nod  to  be  swept  at  onc^fll 
into  the  fund  of  his  confiscations — enjoyed  while  he  does  permit  it, 
by  his  sufferance  for  his  ends — enriching  his  subjects — manning  his 
fleets — nursing  up  for  him  a  navy  which  it  has  already  taken  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  our  unconquerable  marine  to  destroy  ! — Good  God  I 
the  incurable  perverseness  of  human  folly ! — always  straining  after 
things  that  are  beyond  its  reaCh,  of  doubtful  worth  and  discreditable 
pursuit,  and  neglecting  objects  of  immense  value — because,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  own  importance,  they  have  one  recommendation  which 
would  make  viler  possessions  desirable— that  they  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained, and  honestly  as  well  as  safely  enjoyed  ! — It  is  this  miserable, 
shifting,  doubtful,  hateful  traffic  that  we  prefer,  to  the  sure,  regular, 
increasing,  honest  gains  of  American  commerce ;  to  a  trade  which 
placed  beyond  the  enemy's  reach— which,  besides  encircling  ourselves 
in  peace  and  honour,  only  benefits  those  who  are  our  natural  friends, 
over  w  liom  he  has  no  control,  but  who,  if  they  were  ever  so  hostile 
i^  lis,  could  not  annoy  us — which  supports  at  once  all  that  remain*' 
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of  liberty  beyond  the  seas,  and  gives  life  and  vigour  to  its  main  pillar 
w  ithin  the  realm,  the  Manufiictures  and  Commerce  of  England ! ' ' 
p.  46— 51. 

Since  we  have  opened  the  book,  we  cannot  resist  making  one 
other  extract  from  its  concluding  pages. 

*  Look  only  at  the  Spanish  war  in  its  relation  to  the  American 
trade — In  that  cause  we  have  deeply  embarked — we  have  gone  on  for 
years,  pouring  into  it  our  treasures  and  our  troops,  almost  without 
limit,  and  all  the  profit  is  yet  to  come.     We  have  still  to  gain  the.' 
object  of  so  many  sacrifices,  and  to  do  something  which  may  show 
they  have  not  been  made  in  vain.     Some  great  effort  it  seems  resolv- 
ed to  make,  and  though  of  its  result  others  are  far  more  sanguine 
than  I  am  able  to  feel,  I  can  have  little  hesitation   in  thinking,  that 
we  had  better  risk  some  such  attempt  once  for  all,  and  either  gain 
the  end  in  view,  or,  convinced  that  it  is  unattainable,  retire  from  the 
contest.     If  then  this  is  our  policy,  for  God's  sake  let  the  grand 
effort  be  made,  single  and  undivided  —  undistracted  by  a  new  quarrel, 
foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  fatally  interfering  with  its  fulfilment — 
Let  us  not  for  the  hundredth  time  commit  the  ancient  error  which  has 
so  often  betrayed  us,  of  frittering  down  our  strength — of  scattering 
our  forces  in  numerous  and  unavailing  plans.     We  have  no  longer  the 
same  excuse  for  this  folly  which  we  once  liad  to  urge :    All  the  Co- 
lonies in  the  world  are  our  own — sugar  islands  and  spice  islands, 
there  are  none,  from  Martinico  to  Java,  to  conquer — we  have  every' 
species  of  unsaleable  produce  in  the  gross,  and  all  noxious  climates 
without  stint.     Then  let  us  not  add  a  new  leaf  to  the  worst  chapter  of 
•ur  book,  and  make  for  ourselves  new  occasions,  when  we  can  find  • 
none,  for  persisting  in  the  most  childish  of  all  systems.     WTiile  en-, 
gaged  heartily  on  our  front  in  opposing  France,  and  ti*ying  the  last 
chance  of  saving  Europe,  let  us  not  secure  to  ourselves  a  new  enemy,  ^ 
America,  on  our  flank.     Surely  language  wants  a  name  for  the  folly ' 
which  would,  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  on  the  eve  of  this  grand 
and  decisive  and  last  battle,  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  feeding- 
Canada  with  troops  from  Portugal — and  Portugal  with  bread  from.' 
England. 

*  I  know  I  shall  be  asked,  whether  I  would  recommend  any  sacri- 
fice for  the  mere  purpose  of  conciliating  America.     I  recommend  no' 
sacrifice  of  honour  for  that  or  for  any  purpose ;    but  I  will  tell  you, 
that  I  think  we  can  well  and  safely  for  our  honour  afford  to  conciliate 
America.     Never  did  we  stand  so  high  since  we  were  a  nation,  ini  ' 
point  of  military  character.     We  have  it  in  abundance,  and  even  to 
spare.     This  unhappy  and  seemingly  interminable  war,  lavish  as  if 
has  been  in  treasure,  still  more  profuse  of  blood,  and  barren  of  real  • 
advantage,  has  at  least  been  equally  lavish  of  glory ;  its  feats  have 
not  merely  sustained  the  warlike  feme  of  the  nation,  which  would" 
have  been  much  ;  they  have  done  what  seemed  scarcely  possible  ; 
they  have  greatly  exalted  it ;  they  have  covered  our  arms  with  im* ' 
mortal  renown.     Then  I  say  use  this  glory — use  this  proud  height  on' 
n^hich  we  now  stand,  for  the  purpose  of  peace  and  concihation  with '. 
America.    Let  tills  apd  its  iiicalcul^bk  benQfit§  be  the_advant»ir« 
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which  ^fc  reap  from  the  war  in   Eurbp6;  for  the  fame  of  that  war 
enables   us  safely  to  t&ke  it ; — And  who,  I  deman(,l,  give  the  most^ 
disgraceful  counsels — they  who  tell   you  we   are  in   military    cliar>| 
racter  but  of  yesterday — we  have  y^t  a  name  to  win — we  stand  oa* 
doubtful  ground— we  dare  not  do  as   we  list,    for   fear  of  beings 
thought  afraid — we  cannot,  without  loss  of  name,  stoop  to  pac4fyjj 
our  American  kinsmen. — Or  I,  M^ho  say,  we  are  a  great,  a  proud^j 
a  warlike  people     we    have   fought   every   where,    and   conquerei^, 
wherever  we  fought — our  character  is  eternally  fixed — it  stands  toc|j 
firm  to  be  shaken    -and  on  the  faith  oi  it  we  may  do  towards  Amc-^ 
rica,  safely  for  our  honour,  that  which  we  know  our   interests  re- 
quire !  "This  perpetual  jealousy  of  America  !     Good  God  I     I  can- 
not with  temper  ask  on  what  it  rests  !     It  drives  me  to  a  passion  tq 
think  of  it— Jealousy  of  America  !     I  should  as  soon  think  of  being 
jealous  of  the  tradesmen  who  supply  me  'r;'ith  necessaries,  or  the 
clients  \vho  entrust  their  suits  to  my  patronage.     Jealousy  of  Ame-^ 
rica  !    whose  armies  are  yet  at  the  plough,  or  making,  since  your 
policy  has  Willed  it  so,  awkward  (though  improving)  attempts  at 
the  loom — whose  assembled  navies  could  not  lay  siege  to  an  Eng- 
lish sloop  of  vrar  : — Jealousy  of  a  power  which  is  necessarily  peace- 
fid  as  well  as  weak,  but  which,  if  it  had  all  the  ambition  of  France 
and  her  armies  to  back  it,  and  all  the  navy  of  England  to  boot, — nay^ 
had  it  the  lust  of  conquest  which  marks  your  enemy,  and  your  owij^ 
armies,  as  well  as  nayy,  to  gratify  it — is  placed  at  so  vast  a  distance 
as  to  be  perfectly  harmless  !     And  this  is  the  nation  of  which,  for 
our  honour'^  sake,  we  are  desired  to  cl\erish  a  perpeti^al  jealousy, 
for  the  ruin  of  our  best  interests  i 

*  I  trust.  Sir,  that  no  such  phantom  of  the  brain  will  scare  ii 
from  the  path  of  our  duty.  The  advice  which  I  tender,  is  not  th^ 
same  which  bus  at  all  times  been  offered  to  ihis  country.  There  " 
one  memorable  era  in  our  history,  when  other  uses  were  made  o| 
our  triumphs  from  those  which  I  reconmiend.  By  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  the  execrations  of  agesl»h.ave  left  inadequately  cen- 
sured, we  were  content  to  obtain  as  the  v/hole  price  of  Ramilies  and 
Blenheim,  an  additional  share  of  the  accursed  slave  trade.  I  give 
you  other  counsels.  I  would  have  you  employ  the  glory  which  you 
have  won  at  Talavera  and  Corunna,  in  restorin  •  your  conmierce  to 
its  lawful,  open,  honest  course ;  and  rescue  it  from  the  mean  and 
hateful  channels  in  which  it  has  lately  been  confined.  And  if  any 
thoughtless  boaster  in  America,  or  elsewbece,  should  vaunt  that  yo\\ 
iiad  yielded  through  fear,  I  would  not  bid  him  wait  until  some  new 
achievement  of  our  arms  put  him  to  silence,  but  I  would  counsel 
you  in  silence  to  disregard  him,  *     p.  54 — 8. 

After  perusing  these  passiiges,  we  confess  we  have  not  cou- 
rage to  go  on  with  cur  own  tame  and  feeble  analysis.  Nor 
indeed  is  the  task  any  longer  necessaryv  The  merits  of  the 
t^uestion,  we  believe,  are  now  pretty  well  understood  by  the 
country ;  and  the  plain  statement,  and  the  few  quotations  we 
Iiave  given,  will  serve  to  show  those  who  wish  to  comprehend 
it  in  ftU  its  bearings,  where  to  look  for  information.     We  can- 
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not  conclude,  however,  without  requesting  our  readers  to  ob- 
serve, in  the  great  victory  which  has  at  last  been  gained  in  this 
cause,  another  and  a  most  signal  example  of  the  irresistible  power 
of  popular  opinion,  when  steadily,  and  firmly,  and  temperately 
asserted.     Had  the  same  zeal  and  energy  which  have  at  last 
been  triumphant  over  the  obstinate  prejudices  and  arrogance  of 
the  Government,  been  exerted  at  an  earlier  period,  what  a  dif- 
ferent scene  might  we  have  now  been  contemplating  !     Instead 
of  endeavouring,  in   1812,   to  repair  the  irreparable   damage 
which  was  done  in  1 807,  we  jihould  have  seen  the  powerful  voice 
of  the  people  beating  down  these  pernicious  Orders  on  their 
iirst  enactment ;  and  preventing  all  that  misery  which  it  has 
now  taught  us  how  to  cure.     We  cannot  but  observe,  too,  not 
only  how  safe  and  temperate,  but  how  eminently  salutary  and 
providential  this  and  all  the  other  measures  have  been,  wliich 
iXm  sense  of  the  country  at  large  has  lately  forced  upon  its  rulers. 
— Such  an  experimental  pi'oof  of  the  uses  %>f  popular  control 
and  interference,  sliould  go  far,  we  think,  to  abate  the  great 
jealousy  with  which  so  many  pei'sons   now   affect   to   regard 
this  part  of  the  constitution  5   and  conciliate  the  general  fa- 
vour to  any  prudent  and  practicable   plan   for   bringing   i\\^ 
sense  and  the  inclinations  of  the  nation  to  a<:t  more  directly  up- 
on its  Legislature.     It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  tlie  witnesses  by  whose  unimpoached  testimony 
the  deplorable  state  of  our  trade  has  thus  been  unmasked  to  the 
public,  belonged  to  places  that  have  no  representatives  in  Par- 
liament J — and  a  body  undoubtedly  among  the  most  respectable, 
as  well  as  the  most  important  in  the  nation,  thus  appears  to 
Jiave  been  left  without  any  adequate  or  legitimate  organ  by  vvhi<;h 
its  sentiments  conid  be  communicated  to  the  Government; 

But  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  weight  and  the 
<lread  of  the  public  sentiment  that  ultimately  triumphed  over  the 
obstinate  and  conccitt'd  ignwance  of  the  ministers,  we  should 
be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  distinguished  person  whose  speech 
is  now  before  us,  if  we  did  not  recognise  him,  not  merely  as 
tlie  instrument,  but  in  a  great  degree  as  tlie  cause  of  that 
triumph.  Strong  as  the  case  of  the  petitioners — we  should  ra- 
ther say  of  the  country— was  in  itself— irresistibly  and  deplora- 
bly strong,  we  greatly  doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  carried 
through  in  the  present  Parliament,  had  it  not  been  for  the  un- 
wearied vigilance — the  undaunted  firmness— the  unerring  acute- 
ness,  and  nervous  and  commanding  eloquence,  of  that  Honour- 
able Gentleman.  Without  his  unprecedented  exertions,  the  Com-, 
mittee  would  have  lingered  on  till  the  close  of  the  session  j  when 
th€  news  of  war  with  America,  and  exasperated  tumults  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  would  liave  affoided  a  pretext  for  breafe- 
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ing  off  the  inquiry,  and  hurrying  the  Government  into  measures-! 
of  violence  from  wliich  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  return.  1 
either  with  safety  or  with  honour.     To  Mr  Brougham,  then,  wo^., 
think  that  the  Cojnmercc  and  the  Peace  of  England  are  indebted^ ' 
for  tlieir  salvation  in  the  day  of  their  greatest  peril ; — and  he  is 
entitled  to  the  proud  distinction  of  having  done  more  for  his 
country— by  his  own  individual  exertions — in  opposition  —and  un--^ 
assisted  by  any  great  combination  of  political  power,  than  any.-^ 
ministry,  or  than  any  party,  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the, 
memory  of  any  living  statesman. —  The  benefit  which  he  has, 
conferred,  too,  is  as  substantial  and  certain,  as  it  is  great  and 
exteuflive — is  connected  with  no  spirit  that  can  be  branded  with 
the  name  of  factious — and  rests  upon  no  assumption  that  can  be^ 
represented  as  speculative  or  questionable.     These  are  the  tru 
civic  laurels : — unstained  with  tears  or  with  blood — and  botl 
inspiring  and  i*ewarding  that  pure  and  lofty  ambition  which  seek 
not  to  triumph  over  an  adversary,  but  to  bestow  a  blessing  on. 
mankind. 
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©f  his  various  Writings.     By  W.  Mudford.     8vo.      16s. 

Funeral  Orations  in  praife  of  Military  Men,  tranflated  from  the  Greek' 
^f  Thucydides,  PktOj  andLyfiasj  with  explanatory,  ngtes,  and  Toms 
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account  of  the  authors.     By  th?  Rev. 'f  Iiomas  Broadhurll.     8vo.     15s. 

An  Analyfis  of  the  Genealogical  Hillory  of  the  Family  of  Howard, 
witii  its  Connexions.     43.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Cadogan,  M.  A. ;  J. 
Bacon,  efq.  R.  A.  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Newton.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Cecil 
Edited  by  J.  Pratt.     8vo.     15s. 

The  Life,  CharaAer,  and  Remains,  of  the  Rev.  R.  Cecil,  M.  A. 
By  J.  Pratt.     8vo.      13s. 

Memoirs  of  Ferdinand  Baron  Geramb,  including  the  Baron's  Ad- 
drefs  to  the  People  of  England,  intended  to  have  been  pubUihed  by 
himfelf.     2S. 

COMMERCE. 

Cartas  Mercantiles,  Conocimieutos,  Protcftos,  Letras  dc  Cambio,  &c. 
con  una  Iifta  afabetica  de  las  voces,  comerciales  en  Efpauol  e  Ingles. 
Par  F.  G.  Ferand,  Profeflbr  de  lenguas,  y  Autor  de  una  Gramatica 
Efpanola  y  Inglefa  y  de  fu  Correfpondiente  libro  de  Exercicios.  1 2mo. 
46.  6d. 

Hiftory  of  the  European  Commerce  with  India.  By  D.  Macphcr- 
fon.     4to.     368. 

Report  on  the  Negotiation  between  the  Hon.  Ead  India  Company 
and  the  Public,  refpedling  the  Renewal  of  the  Company's  exclufivc 
privileges  of  Trade  for  Twenty  Years,  from  March  1794.  By  1. 
Bruce,  M.  P.     4to.      15s. 

The  ruinous  Tendency  of  Auftioneering,  and  the  Neceflity  of  Rc- 
flraining  it  for  the  Benefit  of  Trade.     2s.  6d. 

Plan  for  the  better  Frotedtion  of  Britiih  Commerce.;    By  I.  Crump.    2s. 

DRAMA. 

Right  and  Wrong,  a  Comedy  in  five  A6ls,  as  performed  at  the 
Theatre- Royal,  Lyceum,     as.  6d. 

Count  Julian  ;  a  Tragedy.     8vo.     5s.  boards. 

Turp  Out ;  a  mufical  Farce,  in  two  Ads.     By  Mr  Kenney.     2s. 

EDUCATION, 

Rules  for  Englifh  Compofition,  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools.  By  J.  Rip- 
pingham.     izmo.     5s.  6d. 

Eflays  on  Chrillian  Education,  by  Mrs  Trimmer.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 
,    Converfations,  interfperfed  with  Poems  for  the  Inilruftion  of  Youth, 
by  Mrs  Le  Noir.     Vol,  I.     1 2 mo.     3s. 

A  Hebrew  and  Englifh  Lexicon.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Barker- 
8vo.     I  OS.  6d. 

Exercifes  on  the  Syntax,  and  Obfervations  on  feme   peculiar  Idioms 
of  the  Greek  Language.     By  W.  Dunbar.     8vo.     7s.  6d, 
.    An  improved   Spanish   Grammar,  designed  for  every  Class  of 
Learners,  but  especially  for  Self-instructors.     By  L.  J.  A.  M.  Hen-f 
ry  ;  a  native  of  Spain.     8s.  bound. 

HISTORY. 

.   A  Narrative  of  the  principal  Events  of  the  Campaigns  of  iSOf), 
10,  and  II,  in  Spain  and  Portugal.     By  Capt.  Stothert.    8vo.   8s. 

Chronological  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England.     Vol.  HI. 
Sind  IV.     By  M.  de  Moleville.     8vo.     26s. 
•  3ir  J.  Froissart's  Chronicles  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Sec,  Scz^ 
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Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Lourchier,  Lord  Berners,  with 
Memoirs  of  the  Translator.     2  vt>l.     4to. 

Anecdotes  of  British  and  Spanish  Heroism,  displayed  at  Tarifa, 
during  the  late  memorable  Siege  of  that  place,  and  glorious  Victory 
over  the  French.     3s.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Long  Parliament,  with  Plates.  By  J.  May,  esq. 
4to.     1/.  lis.  6d, 

A  Narrative  of  the  Persecution  of  H.  J.  de  Costa  Pereira,  Furtudd 
de  Mendonga,  imprisoned  and  tried  by  the  Inquisition.  With  the 
Bylaws  of  that  Institution,  ancient  and  modern.  2  vol.   8vo.  21  s. 

The  Chronicle  of  John  Hardyng,  containing  an  Account  of  Public 
Transactions,  from  the  earliest  period  of  English  History  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV.     Royal  4to.     3^.  3s. 

LAW. 

Report  of  the  Trial  of  E.  Sheridan,  M.  D.  for  a  Misdemeanour,   4-s. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Debtor  aud  Creditor  Law.  By  W.  Min- 
chen.     3s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Principal  and  Agent.  By  W,  Baylcy. 
8vo,     9s. 

Repoi  ts  of  the  Leading  Directions,  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
in  c^ses  of  Vessels  Sailing  under  Briti.*h  Licenses.    By  J.  Edward.   2s, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nations.  By  W.  Chitty. 
Svo.     10s.  6d.  . 

Duties  of  the  Office  as  Exercised  by  the  Sheriff  in  Person,  or  by 
his  Under- SJieriff,     By  J.  Skirrow.     8vo. 

Every  Man  his  own  Lawyer,  or  Complete  Law  Library.  By  T. 
Williams.     8vo,     14s, 

Essay  on  Aquatic  Rights,  or  Law  of  Fishing.  By  J.  Schulte. 
8vo.     5s,  6d, 

Tracts  on  Legal  and  other  Subjects.  Part  the  Second.  By  the 
Hon.  Sir  W.  C.  Smith,  Bart,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  M.  R.  I.  A  third  Baron 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland.     Part  II.     8vo.     4s.  6d. 

The  whole  Law  relative  to  the  Duty  and  Office  of  a  Justice  of 
Peace  ;  comprising  also  the  Authority  of  Parish  Officers.  Originally 
compiled  by  Thomas  Walter  Williams,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.  The  third  edition,  re-arranged,  considerably  en- 
larged, and  otherwise  improved.  By  H.  Nuttall  Tomlins,  esq.  4  vol, 
8vo.     3/.  12te. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Resolution  of  the  higher  Equations.  By  W. 
I^a.     4to. 

Stereogoniometry ;  also  Leeway  and  Magnetic  Sailings,  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Solid  Angles. 

MEDICINE. 

An  Essay  on  Scrofula.     By  J.  Armstrong.     8vo.     4s. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Prostate  Glands, 
By  W.  Home.     8vo.     12s. 

The  Apothecary's  Vade  Mecum,  or  Critico- Explanatory  Compa- 
nion  to  the  New  London  Pharmacopoeia,  for  the  Use  of  Students 
and  junior  Practitioners.      By  Hyde  Mat.  Browne.    8yo«     7Sp  ^d* 
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A  Report  on  the  Medicinal  Effects  of  a  Spring  lately  discovered 
at  Sandrccks  in  the  Isle  o{  Wight     By  W.  Lnmpriere,  M.  D.  &c.  7s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  J.  Saunders.  Royal 
8vo.     25s.  6d. ;  or,  with  the  Plates  coloured,  31s.  6d, 

The  Second  Volume  of  Transactions  published  by  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London.     8vo.     16s. 
Mlscellanies- 

An  Account  of  a  successful  Experiment  for  an  Effectual  Nightly 
Watch  recently  made  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls,  London.  By 
John  Prince  Smith,  Esq.     2s.  6d. 

A  Plan  for  the  Formation  and  Organization  of  a  Parochial  Guar<I. 
By  Sir  H.  Wilson  of  Chelsea.     Is.  6d. 

An  Address  to  the  House  of  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  Mary  Countess  of  Berkeley.    8vo.    7s. 

An  Account  of  the  different  Charities  belonging  to  the  Poor  of 
the  County  of  Norfolk.     By  Z.  Clark.     8vo.     7s. 

Stubborn  Facts ;  or  a  brief  View  of  Princely  Gratitude  and  Do- 
mestic Suffering  of  J.  S.  Davies,  Esq.     3s. 

Considerations  on  Prisons,  with  Plans,  &c.  for  their  better  Rc^ 
gulation.     By  W.  Monney,  Esq.     3s.  6d. 

Select  Opinions  of  different  Authors  upon  the  Punishment  of 
Death.     By  B.  Montaigne,  Vol.  IL     8vo.     12s. 

Select  Papers  of  the  Belfast  Literary  Society.     Part  IV.     Ss. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Gentlemen  of  England  ;  or  Facts  relating  to 
the  Transactions  between  Colonel  Greville  and  Mr  Wyndham.     .4s. 

Essay  on  the  Preservation  of  Shipwrecked  Persons,  with  a  descrip- 
tive Account  of  the  Apparatus.     By  Capt.  Manby.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Sketches  of  a  Plan  for  recovering  and  securing  charitable  Dona- 
tions.    By  P.  Lovelass.     2s. 

The  Works  complete  of  Adam  Smith,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  of  London 
and  Edinburgh.  Containing  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  ;  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Essays,  and 
Miscellaneous  Pieces;  with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings, 
by  Professor  Dugald  Stewart.     5  vol,  8v6.     3/. 

Pretensions  to  a  final  Analysis  of  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Sub- 
limity, Style,  Beauty,  Genius,  and  Taste  ;  with  an  Appendix,  ex- 
plaining the  Causes  of  the  Pleasure  which  is  derived  from  Tragedy. 
By  the  Rev.  B,  Barret.     Svo.     5s. 

Letters  on  Marriage,  on  the  Causes  of  Matrimonial  Infidelity,  and 
on  the  reciprocal  Relations  of  the  Sexes.  By  Henry  Thomas  Kitch- 
ener.    2  vol.   12mo.     16s. 

.  The  Anonymous  and  Fugitive  Essays  of  th.e  Earl  of  Buchan^ 
collected  from  various  periodical  Works.     Volume  I.     12mo.    7». 

Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at  Sea ;  or  Historical  Narratives  of  tlie 
most  noted  Calamities,  and  providential  Deliverances,  which  have 
resulted  from  Maritime  enterprize.  With  a  Sketch  of  vawous  Ex- 
pedients for  preserving  the  Lives  of  Mariners.  3  vol.  Svo.  1/.  16s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Petralogy ;  or  a  Treatise  on  Rocks.  By  John  PInkerton,  91%, 
^  vol  8vo,  2/o  2s, 
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Instinct  Displayed,  in  a  Collection  of  well  authenticated  Facts, 
exemplifying  the  Extraordinary  Sagacity  of  various  Specfes  of  the 
Animal  Creation.     By  Priscilla  Wakefield.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

Essays  on  Natural  History  and  Rural  Economy.  By  T.  Walker. 
8vo.     10s.  66. 

A  Report  of  the  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire ;  published  by  order 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  By  John  Farey.  With  Maps  and 
Sections.    Vol.  I.     21s. 

NOVELS. 

The  Liberal  Critic,  or  Memoirs  of  Henry  Percy,  conveying  a 
c(5rrect  Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  present  times. 
By  Thomas  Ashe,  esq.  Author  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Book,  &c.  3  vol. 
12mo.     21s.  boards. 

Juliette,  ou  le  Triomphe  des  Talens  sur  les  Defauts  Corporels.  In 
one  vol.  12mo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Capricious  Mother  ;  or  Accidents  and  Chances.   3  vol.  1 5s. 

The  Monk's  Daughter  ;  or  Hypocrisy  Punished.     3  vol,     15s, 

The  Cavern  ;  or  the  Two  Sisters.     4s.  6d. 

The  Borderers,  an  Historical  Romance,     3  vol.     15s. 

The  Wanderings  of  Fancy.     By  Mrs  Isaacs.     8vo.     10s.  6d* 

Laura  Blundell,  and  her  Father.     3  vol.     15s. 

Confessional  of  Valombre.     By  Mrs  Stanhope.     4  vol.     22s. 

POETRY. 

•  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven ;  a  Poem.    ByAnna  L.  Barbauld. 
4to.     Is.  6d. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  Burns ;  with  his  Life,  and  Miscellaneous 
Remarks  on  his  V/ritings.     2  vol.  8vo.     24s. 

The  Conduct  of  Man  ;  a  didactic  Poem.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Inferno  ;  a  translation  from  Dante  Alighieri,  into  English  blank? 
verse.     By  W.  Hume.     Foolsc     7s. 

TheR — IFirstBorn;  or  the  Baby  out  of  his  Leading  Strings.  ls.6d. 

Enchanted  Plants,  and  Festival  of  the  Rose.  By  Mrs  Montelieu. 
ISmo.     7s.  6d. 

British  Scenery  ;  a  Poetical  Sketch.     4to.     4s. 

Poems  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects.     Foolsc.     6s. 

Werter  to  Charlotte;  a  Poem  founded  on  the  Sorrows  of  Wertcr* • 

.  A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,  with  their  Music  ;  and  an 

Historical  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  National  Song.     By 

the  late  Joseph  Ritson,  esq.     The  second  edition,  with  additional 

Songs  and  Notes.     By  Thomas  Park,  F.  S.  A.     3  vol.  crown  8vo. 

The  Sufferings  of  the  Primitive  Martyrs ;  a  prize  Poem.  By  • 
Ji'rancisWrangham,M.  A,  Member  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  2s. 

Night ;  a  Poem.     8vo.     4s. 

The  Royal  Sprain ;  an  Ode.     2s.  6d. 

Sophia's  Letter  to  B-r-n  Ger-^b  ;  or  W^hiskers  in  the  Dumps,  Is. 

Modern  Wonders  j  or  B-1  and  the  Dragon ;  a  poetical  narrar 
tlve.    5s. 

The  History  of  Charles  the  Great  and  Orlando. .  With  the  most 
celebrated  Ballads  relating  to  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France.  By  Thp^ 
TT/AS  Rodd.     2  vol.     21s,  . 
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Anster  Fair;  a  Poem,  in  Six  Cantos.     12mo.     4s. 

The  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Colin  MacLaurin,  esq.  Ad* 
vocate,  and  of  the  late  George  MacLaurin,  esq.  Writer,  Edinburgh, 
2  vol.  12mo.     14s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Lack  of  Gold,  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Paper-Cur- 
rency of  England.     2s. 

Attacks  upon  Foreigners  and  British  Objects.     Is.  6d. 

Look  to  your  Property ;  Addressed  to  the  Landlords,  Stock-hold- 
ers, &c.  of  Great  Britain.     Is. 

A  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  &c.     2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Paper  Currency.     Is. 

Letter  on  the  Apprehension  of  the  Earl  of  Fingal.  By  J.  Dillon, 
2s.  6d. 

Letters  of  Hiberno-Anglus,  containing  Strictures  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  Present  Administration  of  Ireland. 

An  Essay  on  the  good  Effects  which  may  be  derived  from  the; 
British  West  Indies.     By  S.  Gainsford,  Esq.  8vo.    7s. 

An  Address  to  the  British  Nation  on  the  Accession  of  the  Prince 
Regent  to  Power.     By  Hugo  Amot,  Esq.     2s. 

A  Letter  to  William  Roscoe,  Esq.     By  J.  Merritt.     2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  Ultimate  Tendency  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Claim.     2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Fingal  on  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.    By  Lord  Grenville.     boards. 

A  few  Remarks  addressed  to  J.  B.  Trotter,  Esq.  on  the  Attack 
made  upon  the  Character  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt.     2s.  6d, 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  S.  Perceval,  on  the  Alarming  In- 
crease of  Re-assessments  of  Assessed  Taxes,  occasioned  by  the  De- 
falcation of  Collectors.     2s. 

A  Letter  to  the  People  of  England,  on  Subjects  Religious  and 
Political. 

An  Appeal  to  Common  Sense,  on  the  Bullion  Question.   2s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Extension  of  Territory,  which  has  taken  Place  in 
India,  with  Reference  to  the  Renewal  of  the  Charter.     Is.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Circulation  of  Individual  Credit,  and  on  the- 
Banking  System  of  England.     8vo. 

The  Crisis ;   or  the  Delicate  Investigation.     2s.  6d. 

Refutation  of  a  Statement  of  the  P^nal  Laws  which  aggrieve  the 
Roman  Catholics.     3s. 

Marquis  Wellesley's  Speech  on  the  Motion  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
January  SO,  1812.     2s. 

Selections  from  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  By 
jL.  Murray.     12mo.     5s. 

A  Sermon  at  Calcutta,  on  behalf  of  900,000  Christians  in  In^ia 
who  want  the  BiWe.     By  the  Rev.  G.  Martyn.     2s. 

The  Crisis  of  Religion.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Laura  Chapel, 
Bathwick,  November  17th,  1811  ;  containing  Strictures  upon  Mr 
Lancaster's  System  of  Popular  Education.  Py  the  Rev.  E.  W> 
©rinfield.     Is. 
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Some  modern  Piinclples  of  Education  considered.  By  Laurence 
Cardngf,  M   A.  &c.  &c.     Is. 

Ch^tan  Mii^ister's  Retrospect.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Worship- 
Street,' riov.  3.  1811,  being  tlie  tweniieth  Anniversary  of  his  Settle- 
ment at  that  place.     By  John  Evans,  A.  M.     Is. 

Proceedings  at  the  Town-hall,  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  e- 
stablishing  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.     2s. 

Farther  Observations  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Spry.     Is. 

A  Letter  to  G.  Ensor  esq.  ;  to  l^^Iiich  are  added,  Reasons  for  be- 
ing a  Christian.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Ryan.     2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Established  Chujch 
connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     Is. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Government  of  the  Churc^i,  in  which  the  Right 
cf  Episcopacy  is  maintained.     4s. 

A  Sermon  before  the  Governors  of  the  Scotish  Hospital  in  Lon-* 
ion,  Nov.  24.  lai  i.     By  R.  Young,  D.  D.     2s. 

Spanish  Books  imjiorted  by  T.  Boosey. 

Araucana.     For  Ercilla.     2  vol.  12mo. 

Biblia  (la)  Espanola  y  Latina.     6  vol.  4to.     Plates. 

Bibliotheca,  Nova  y  VetQs  Espana.  For  Nicolio  Antonio  Hispa- 
lensi.     4  vol.  folio. 

Capmany,  Theatro  Historico  Critico  de  la  Eloquencia  Espanola. 
5  vol.  8vo. 

(^olleccion  de  Novelas.     8  vql.  8Vo. 

f- de  los  Capriclios  de  Goya,  containing  80  Caricatures. 

Di'ccionario  de  la  Lengua  Gastellana.     Compuesta  por  la  Real  Aca- 
^mia  Espanola.     6  vol.  folro.  / 

The  Same  abridged.     Folio. 

X)e  Solis  Conquesta  de  Mexico.     .5  vol.  1 2mo. 

Don  Quixott.     9  vol.  8vo.     PoUicier's  Edition. 

Eusebio.     4  vol.  8vo. 

Feyjoo  Theatro  Critrco  y  Cartas.     ]  .5  vol.  4ta. 

Gil  Bias.     4  vol.  12mo. 

Hrstoria  General  de  Peru,  o  CommentarioS  fleate?  de  los  Incas.' 
}*or  Garcilosa  de  la  Vcja.     13  vol.  12mo. 

Hoftes  Compendio  de  la  Historia  de  Espana.  2  vol.  4to.  Large 
l>aper. 

Obras  de  Lopez:  de  Vega.     21  vol.  4to.     IS^.  18s. 

Obras  de  Caideron.     17  vol.  4to.      12/.  12s. 

Gbras  de  Yriarte.     8  vol.  8vo.     4/.  4s. 

Parnesso  Espanol.     9  vol.  8vo,     bl,  5s. 

Saavedra  Obras.     11  vol.  8 vo.     6/.  1 2s. 

Sallustio  C.  la  Conjuracion  de  Catilina. 
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Art.  I.  Mcmoires  de  Frederique  Sophie  Wilhelmine  de  Prusss^ 
Margrave  de  Bareith,  Sceur  de  Frederic  le  Grand,  Eaits  de 
sa  Main.  8vo.  2  Tomes.  Brunswick,  Paris,  et  Londres, 
1812. 

"Philosophers  have  long  considered  it  as  probable,  that  the  pri- 
-*-  vate  manners  of  sovereigns  are  vulgar,  their  pleasures  low^ 
and  their  dispositions  selfish; — that  the  two  extremes  of  life,  in 
short,  approach  pretty  closely  to  each  other ;  and  that  the  Mas- 
ters of  mankind,  when  stripped  of  the  artificial  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence which  invests  them  in  public,  resemble  nothing  so 
nearly  as  the  meanest  of  the  multitude.  The  ground  of  this 
opinion  is,  that  the  very  highest  and  the  very  lowest  of  man- 
kind are  equally  beyond  the  influence  of  that  Vv'holesome  con- 
trol, to  which  all  the  intermediate  classes  are  subjected  by  their 
mutual  dependence,  and  the  need  they  have  for  the  good  will 
and  esteem  of  their  fellows.  Those  who  are  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  scale,  are  below  the  sphere  of  this  influence ;  and  those 
at  the  very  top  are  above  it.  The  one  have  no  chance  of  dis- 
tinction by  any  effort  they  are  capable  of  making  ;  and  the  o- 
ther  are  secure  of  the  highest  degree  of  it  without  any.  Both 
therefore  are  indilferent,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  the  opinion  of 
mankind  :  the  former,  because  the  naked  subsistence  which  they 
earn  by  their  labour  will  not  be  affected  by  that  opinion ;  ancl 
the  latter,  because  their  legal  power  and  preeminence  is  equally 
iiidepcndent  of  it.  Those  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  in  short,  are 
not  very  far  from  the  condition  of  those  who  have  nothing  more 
to  gain ;  and  the  maxim  of  reckoning  one's-sell  last,  which  is  the 
Vasis  of  all  politeness,  and  leads,  insensibly,  frgra  the  mereprac« 
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tice  of  dissimulation  to  habits  of  kindness  and  sentiments  of  gene 
rous  independence,  is  equally  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  those  wh< 
arc  obviously  and  in  reality  the  last  of  their  kind,  and  those  \vh< 
are  quite  indisputably  the  first.     Both  therefore  are  deprived  o 
the  checks  and  of  the  training,  which  restrain  the  selfishness 
and  call  out  the  sensibilities  of  other  men ;  and,  remote  an 
contrasted  as  their  actual  situation  must  be  allowed  to  be,  ar 
alike  liable  to  exhibit  that  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others 
and  that  undisguised  preference  for  their  own  gratification,  whic 
it  is  the  boast  of  modern  refinement  to  have  subdued,  or  at  leas 
effectually  concealed,   among  the  happier  orders  of  society 
a  free  country,  indeed,  the  monarch,  if  he  share  at  all  in  th 
spirit  of  liberty,  may  escape  much  of  this  degradation  ;  becaus 
he  will  then  feel  for  how  much  he  is  depende:it  on  the  good  opinion 
of  his  countrymen  ;  and,  in  general,  where  there  is  a  great  a 
bition  for  popularity,  this  pernicious  effect  of  high  fortune  wi 
be  in  a  great  degree  avoided.     But  the  ordinary  class  of  sov 
reigns,  who  found  their  whole  claim  to  distinction  upon  the  a 
cident  of  their  birth  and  station,  may  be  expected  to  realize  al 
that  we  have  intimated  as  to  the  peculiar  manners  and  disposi 
tions  of  the  Caste  ,•  to  sink,  like  their  brethren  of  tlie  theatri 
when  their  hour  of  representation  is  over,  into  gross  sensualit 
paltry  intrigues,  and  dishonourable  squabbles ;  and,  in  short,  to ' 
fully  more  likely  to  beat  their  wives  and  cheat  their  benefactors, 
than  any  other  set  of  persons — out  of  the  condition  of  tinkers 
But  though  these  opinions  have  long  seemed  pretty  reaso 
able  to  those  who  presumed  to  reason  at  all  on  such  subject 
and  even  appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  confirmed  by  the  few  i 
dications  that  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  state  of  the  fact,  the 
was  but  little  prospect  of  the  world  at  large  getting  at  the  exact 
truth,  either  by  actual  observation  or  by  credible  report.     The 
tone  of  adulation  and  outrageous  compliment  is  so  firmly  esta- 
blished, and   as  it  were  positively  prescribed,  for  any  autho- 
rized communication  from  the  interior  of  a  palace,  that  it  would 
be  ridiculous  even  to  form  a  guess,  as  to  its  actual  condition, 
from  such  materials  :    And,  with  regard  to  the  casual  observer 
who  might  furnish  less  suspected  information,  a  great  part  are 
too  vain  and  too  grateful  for  the  opportunities  they  have  enjoy- 
ed, to  do  any  thing  which  might  prevent  their  recurrence ; 
while  others  are  kept  silent  by  a  virtuous  shame,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  discredited,  and  perhaps  not  ahvays  without  rea- 
son, as  the  instruments  of  faction  or  envy.     There  seemed  great 
reason  to  fear,  therefore,  that  this  curious  branch  of  Natural 
History  would  be  left  to  mere  theory  and  conjecture,  and  never 
be  elucidated  by  the  t<^stimon^  of  any  competent  observer,  wh 
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the  volumes  before  us  made  tlieir  appearance,  to  set  tli eery  and 
conjecture  at  rest,  and  make  the  private  character  of  sovereigns 
a  matter  of  historical  record. 

They  bear  to  be  Memoirs  of  a  Princess  of  Prussia,  writ- 
ten by  herself; — and  are  in  fact   memoirs  of  the   private  life 
of  most  of  the  princes  of  Germany ;  written  by  one  of  their 
own  number — witli  great   freedom    indeed — but   with   an  evi- 
dent partiality  to  the  fraternity  ;  and  unmnsking  more  of  the 
domestic   manners   and   individual   habits   of  persons   in   that 
lofty   station,  than   any  other  work    with   wliich   we   are   ac- 
quainted.    It   is   ushered  into  the  world  without  any  vouch- 
er for  its  authenticity,  or  even  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  manuscript  was  obtained :  But  its  genu- 
ineness, we  imderstand,  is  admitted  even  by  those  whose  in- 
clinations would  lead  them  to  deny  it,  and  appears  to  us  indeed 
to  be  irresistibly  established  by  internal  evidence.     It  is  written 
in  the  vulgar  gossipping  style  of  a  chambermaid  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  with  very  considerable  cleverness  and  sagacity  as  to 
the  conception  and  delineation  of  character.     It  is  full  of  events 
and  portraits — and  also  of  egotism,  detraction,   and  inconsist- 
ency ;  but  all  delivered  with  an  air  of  good  f litli   that  leaves  us 
little  room  to  doubt  of  the  facts  that  are  reported  on  the  writer's, 
own  authority,  or,  in  any  case,  of  her  own  belief  in  the  justness 
of  her  opinions.     Indeed,  half  the  edification  of  the  book  con- 
sists in  the  lights  it  affords  as  to  the  character  of  the  writer,  and 
consequently  as  to  the  effects  of  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed  :   nor  is  there  any  thing,  in  the  very  curious  picture 
it  presents,  more  striking  than  the  part  she  unintentionally  con- 
tributes, in  the  peculiarity  of  her  ovvn  taste  in  the  colouring  and 
delineation.     The  heartfelt  ennui,  and  the  affected  contempt  of 
greatness,  so  strangely  combined  with  her  tenacity  of  all  its  pji- 
vileges,  and  her  perpetual  intrigues  and  quarrels  about  prece- 
dence— her  splendid  encomiums  on  her  own  inflexible  integrity, 
intermixed  with  the  complacent  narrative  of  perpetual  trick  and 
duplicit}^ — her  bitter  comj^laints  of  the  want  of  zeal  and  devot- 
edness  in  her  friends,  and  the  desolating  display  of  her  own 
utter  heartlessness  in  every  page  of  the  history — and,  finally, 
her  outrageous  abuse  of  almost  every  one  with  whom  she  is  con- 
nected, alternating  with  professions  of  the  greatest  regard,  and 
occasional  apologies  for  the  most  atrocious  among  them,  when 
they  happen  to  conduct  themselves  in  conformity  to  her  own  lit- 
tle views  at  the  moment — are  all,  we  think,  not  only  irrefragable 
proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  singular  work  bclore  us,  but,  to- 
gether with  the  lowness  of  its  style  and  diction,  are  featines — 
-ttud  pretty  prominent  on«s — in  that  portraiture  of  ro-;:l   r.in,- 
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ners  and  dispositions  which  wc  conceive  it  to  be  its  chief  offi( 
and  chief  merit  to  display.  In  this  point  of  view,  we  conceive 
the  pubh'cation  tahc  equally  curious  and  instructive ;  and  thei 
is  a  vivacity  in  the  style,  and  a  rapidity  in  the  narrative,  whicl 
renders  it  at  all  events  very  entertaining,  though  little  adapte 
for  abstract  or  abridgement. — We  must  endeavour,  however! 
to  give  our  readers  some  notion  of  its  contents. 

What  is  now  before  us  is  but  a  fragment,  extending  froi 
the  birth  of  the  author  in  1707  to  the  year  1742,  and  is  chiefli 
occupied  with  the  Court  of  Berlin,  down  till  her  marriage  witl 
the  Prince  of  Bareith  in  1731.     She  sets  off  with  a  portrait 
her  father  Frederic   William,  whose  peculiarities  are  alreadj 
pretty  well  known  by  the  dutiful  commentaries  of  his  son  an< 
Voltaire.     His  daughter  begins  with  hiih  a  little  more  hand- 
somely;  and  assures  us,  that  he  had  '  talents  of  the  first  order*^ 
— '  an  excellent  heart ' — and,  in  short,  *  all  the  qualities  which 
go  to  the  constitution  of  great  men. '     Such  is  the  flattering 
outline :    But  candour  requires  some  shading ;  and  we  must 
confess  that  it  is  laid  on  freely,  and  with  good  effect.     Hi^" 
temper,  she  admits,  was  ungovernable,  and  often  hurried  hii 
into  excesses  altogether  unworthy  of  his  rank  and  situatioi 
Then  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  somewhat  hard-hearted i 
and  throughout  his  whole  life  gave  a  decided  preference  to  thj 
cardinal  virtue  of  Justice  over  the  w^eaker  attribute   of  Mercj 
Moreover,   *  his  excessive  love  of  money  exposed  him  *   (h( 
lloyal  Highness  seems  to  think  very  unjustly)  *  to  the  imputi 
tion  of  avarice. '      And,  finally,   she  informs  us,  without  anj 
circumlocution,  that  he  was  a  crazy  bigot  in  religion — susj 
cious,  jealous  and  deceitful — and  entertained  a  profound  con* 
tempt  for  the  whole  sex  to  which  his  dutiful  biographer  belongs. 
This  '  great  and  amiable '   Prince  was  married,  as  every 
body  knows,  to  a  Princess  of  Hanover,  a  daughter  of  our  George 
the  First ;  of  whom  he  was  outrageously  jealous,  and  whom  he 
treated  with  a  degree  of  brutality  that  would  almost  have  justi- 
fied any  form  of  reveng-*.     The  Prmcess,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  irreproachably  chaste ;  but  had,  notwithstanding,  the  usual 
vices  of  slaves  ;  and  tormented  her  tyrant  to  very  good  purpose 
by  an  interminable  system  of  the  most  crooked  and  provoking  in- 
trigues, chiefly  about  the  marriages  of  her  family,  but  occa- 
sionally upon  other  subjects,  carried  on  by  the  basest  tools  and 
instruments,  and  for  a  long  time  in  confederacy  with  the  daugh- 
ter who  has  here  recorded  their  history.     But  though  she  had 
thus  the  satisfaction  of  frequently  enraging  her  husband,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  she  had  herself  by  far  the  worst  of 
the  game  ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  read,  without  a  mix- 
ed lieeling  of  pity  and  contempt,  the  catalo^jue  of  miserable 
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shifts  which  this  poor  creature  was  perpetually  forced  to  employ 
to  avoid  detection,  and  escape  the  beating  with  which  it  was 
frequently  accompanied — feigned  sicknesses — midnight  consul- 
tations— hidings  behind  screens  and  under  beds — spies  at  her 
husband's  drunken  orgies — burning  of  letters,  pocketing  of  ink- 
stands, and  all  the  paltry  apparatus  of  boarding-school  impos- 
ture ;— -together  with  the  more  revolting  criminality  of  lies  told 
in  the  midst  of  caresses,  and  lessons  of  falsehood  anxiously  in- 
culcated on  the  minds  of  her  children. — It  is  edifying  to  know, 
that,  with  all  this  low  cunning,  and  practice  in  deceiving,  this 
poor  lady  was  herself  the  dupe  of  a  preposterous  and  unworthy 
confidence.  She  told  every  thing  to  a  favourite  chambermaid 
— who  told  it  over  again  to  one  of  the  ministers — who  told  it 
*-)  the  King :  And  though  the  treachery  of  her  confidante  was 
/perfectly  notorious,  and  she  herself  was  reduced  privately  to  bor- 
row money  from  the  King  of  England  in  order  to  bribe  her  to 
secrecy,  she  never  could  keep  from  her  any  one  thing  that  it 
was  of  importance  to  conceal. 

The  ingenious  Princess  before  us  had  for  many  j^ears  no  o- 
ther  brother  than  the  Great  Frederic,  who  afterwards  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne,  but  whose  extreme  ill  health  in  his  childhood 
seemed  to  render  her  accession  a  matter  of  considerable  pro- 
bability. Her  alliance  consequently  became  an  early  object  of 
ambition  to  most  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  her  time ;  and 
before  she  was  fully  eight  years  old,  her  father  and  mother  had 
had  fifty  quarrels  about  her  marriage.  About  the  same  time, 
she  assures  us,  that  a  Swedish  officer,  who  was  a  great  con- 
jurer, informed  her,  after  inspecting  her  hand,  '  that  she  would 
'  be  sought  in  marriage  by  the  Kings  of  Sweden,  England, 
'  Russia  and  Poland,  but  would  not  be  united  to  an3r  of  them : ' 
■—a  prediction,  the  good  Princess  declares,  that  was  afterwards 
verified  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The  Swedish  proposi- 
tion indeed  follows  hard  upon  the  prophecy ;  for  the  verj'  next 
year  engagements  are  taken  for  that  match,  which  are  after- 
wards abandoned  on  account  of  the  tender  age  of  the  parties. 
— The  Princess  here  regales  us  with  an  account  of  her  own 
vivacity  and  angelic  memory  at  this  period,  and  with  a  copious 
interlude  of  all  the  court  scandal  during  the  first  days  of  her 
existence.  But  as  we  scarcely  imagine  that  the  scandalous 
chronicle  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1712,  would  excite  much  in- 
terest in  this  country  in  the  year  1812,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  pass  over  the  gallantries  of  Madame  de  Blaspil  and  the  trea- 
sons of  M.  Cleipent ;  merely  noticing,  that  after  the  execution 
of  the  latter,  the  King  opened  all  the  letters  that  came  to  his 
jcapital,  aiid  never  slept  without  drawn  swords  and  cocked  pis- 
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tols  at  his  rside.  But  whiJc  he  was  thus  trembling  at  imaginary 
tiangcfs,  he  was,  if  we  can  believe  liis  infant  tlan<iluer,  upoii 
the  very  brink  of  others  .snfliciently  serious.  His  chief  fa- 
vourites were  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  who  is  briefly  characterized 
in  these  Memoirs  as  brutal,  cruel  and  deceitful,  and  the  mini- 
ster Grunikow,  who  is  represented,  on  the  same  authority,  as 
a  mere  concentration  of  all  the  vices.  These  worthy  }"^ersons 
had  set  their  liearts  upon  our  author's  marriage  with  the  ne- 
phew of  the  former,  and  her  ultimate  elevation  to  the  throne 
by  the  death  of  her  sickly  brother.  But  when  that  brother 
begins  to  improve  in  health,  and  the  old  King  not  only  makes 
his  will  without  consulting  them,  but  threatens  to  live  to  ax 
unreasonable  age,  they  naturally  become  impatient  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  wishes,  and  resolve  to  cut  off  both  fa- 
ther and  son  the  first  time  they  can  catch  them  together  at  an 
exhibition  of  ropedancing, — v/ith  which  elegant  entertainment 
it  seems  the  worthy  monarch  was  in  the  habit  of  recreating 
himself  almost  every  evening.  'I'he  whole  of  this  dreadful  plot, 
we  are  assured,  was  revealed  to  the  King,  with  all  its  parti- 
ctdaritt'Sf  by  a  lady  in  the  confidence  of  tlie  conspirators  ;  but 
they  contrive,  somehow  or  other,  to  play  their  parts  so  adroit- 
ly, that,  after  a  long  investigation,  they  are  reinstated  in  fa- 
vour, and  their  fair  accuser  sent  to  pine,  on  bread  and  water, 
in  a  damp  dungeon  at  Spandau. 

In  the  year  1717,  Peter  the  Great  came  with  his  Empress 
and  court  to  pay  a  visit  at  Berlin  ; — and  as  the  whole  scene  is 
described  with  great  vivacity  in  the  work  before  us,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  its  great  theme  of  the  private  manners  of  Sove- 
reigns, v/e  shall  make  rather  a  fuller  abstract  of  it  than  we 
bhall  be  able  to  afford  for  most  parts  of  the  narrative.  The  de- 
grees of  grossness  and  pretension  are  infinite — and  the  court  of 
Prussia,  where  the  Sovereign  got  drunk  and  kicked  his  coun- 
sellors, and  beat  the  ladies  of  his  family,  thought  itself  entitled  to 
treat  Peter  and  his  train  as  a  court  of  Barbarians.—  On  his  first 
presentation,  the  Czar  took  Frederic  by  the  hand,  and  said,  he 
was  glad  to  see  him  ;  he  then  oflered  to  kiss  the  Queen — but 
she  declined  the  honoiu'.  He  next  presented  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter andy67//'  /mud red  ladies  in  waiting — the  greater  part  of  whom, 
the  Princess  assures  us,  w^ere  washerv/omen  and  scullions  pro- 
moted to  that  nominal  dignity.  Almost  tvcnj  one  of  theni^  how- 
ever, she  adds,  had  a  baby  richly  dressed  in  her  arms — and 
when  any  one  asked  whose  it  was,  ansvvcred  with  great  coolness 
and  complacency,  that  *  the  Czar  had  done  her  the  honour  to 
*  make  her  the  mother  of  it. ' — The  Czarine  was  very  short,  tawny, 
and  ungraceful — dressed  like  a  provincial  German  player,  m 
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an  old-fashioned  robe,  covered  with  dirt  and  silver,  and  with 
some  dozens  of  medals  and  pictures  of  saints  strung  down  the 
front,  which  clattered  every  time  she  moved,  like  thebells  of  a  pack- 
horse.  She  spoke  little  German,  and  no  French  ;  and  finding 
that  she  got  on  but  ill  with  the  Qxx^^qw  and  her  party,  she  called 
her  fool  into  a  corner  to  come  and  entertain  her  in  Russian — 
which  she  did  with  such  effect,  that  she  kept  her  in  a  conti- 
imal  roar  of  laughter  before  all  the  court.  Tlie  Czar  himself 
is  described  as  tall  and  rather  handsome,  though  with  something 
intolerably  harsh  in  his  physiognomy.  On  first  seeing  our  royal 
author  he  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  rubbed  the  skin  off*  her 
face  in  kissing  her,  with  his  rough  beard  ;  laughing  \eYy  hear- 
tily at  the  airs  w^th  wliich  she  resented  this  familiarity^  He  wa» 
liable  at  times  to  convulsive  starts  and  spasms,  and  being  seized 
■with  them  when  at  table,  widi  his  knife  in  his  hand,  put  his  host* 
into  no  little  bodily  terror.  He  told  the  Queen,  hoM^ever,  that 
he  would  do  her  no  harm,  and  took  her  hand  in  token  of  hii 
good  humour ;  but  squeezed  it  so  unmercifully  that  she  wa« 
tbrced  to  cry  oift — at  which  he  laughed  again  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  said,  *  her  bones  were  not  so  well  knit  as  his  Cathe- 
rine's. *  There  was  to  be  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening  ;  but  ai 
soon  as  he  had  done  eating,  he  got  up,  and  trudged  liome  by 
himself  to  his  lodgings  in  the  suburbs.  Next  day  they  went  to 
see  the  curiosities  of  the  place. — What  pleased  him  most  was  a 
})iece  of  antique  sculpture,  most  grossly  indecent.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, would  serve  him  but  that  his  wife  should  kiss  this  figure  ; 
and  when  she  hesitated,  he  told  her  he  would  cut  off  her  head 
if  she  refused.  He  then  asked  this  piece  and  several  other 
thino-s  of  value  from  the  King,  and  packed  them  off'  for  Peters- 
burgli,  without  co'cmony.  Jn  a  few  days  after,  he  took  his  de- 
}mvture ;  leaving  the  palace  in  which  he  liad  been  lodf^ed  in 
iiuch  a  state  of  filth  and  dilapidation  as  to  remind  one  of  Uie  de- 
solation of  Jerusalem. 

We  now  come  to  a  long  chapter  of  the  author's  personal  suf- 
ferings, from  a  sort  of  half  governess,  half  chambermaid,  of  the 
nameof  Letti,  who  employed  herself  alldayin  beating  and  scratch- 
ing her,  for  refusing  to  repeat  all  that  the  King  and  the  Queen 
said  in  her  hearing,  and  kept  her  awake  all  night  with  snoring 
like  fifty  troopers.  This  accomplished  person  also  invented  in- 
genious nicknames  for  all  the  leading  persons  about  the  court. 
The  Queen  she  always  called  X«  grandcf  dnessc,  and  her  two  fa- 
vourites respectively  La  ^rosF.e  vache^  and  La  sotte  bete.  Some- 
times she  only  kicked  the  Piincess's  shins — at  other  times  she 
pummelled  her  on  the  nose  till  *  she  bled  like  a  calf,  *  and  occa- 
:^ionally  excoriated  her  face  by  rubbing  it  with  acrid  substances. 
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Such,  however,  was  the  magnanimity  of  her  royal  pupil,  that 
she  never  made  the  least  complaint  of  this  dreadful  usage ;  but 
an  old  lady  found  it  out,  and  told  the  Queen,  that  *  her  daugh- 
ter was  beaten  every  day  like  plaster, '  and  that  she  would  be 
brougl«t  to  her  one  morning  with  her  bones  broken,  if  she  did 
not  get  another  attendant.  So  La  Letti  is  dismissed,  though 
with  infinite  difficulty,  and  after  a  world  of  intrigue ;  because  she 
had  been  recommended  by  my  lady  Arlington,  who  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  with  all  the  court  of  England,  with  which  it  was  a 
main  object  to  keep  wpll !  But  she  is  got  rid  of  at  last,  and  de- 
camps with  all  the  Princess's  wardrobe,  who  is  left  without  a 
rag  to  cover  her  nakedness.  Soon  after  this,  the  King  is  taken 
with  a  colic  one  very  hot  June,  and  is  judiciously  shut  up  in  a  close 
room  with  a  large  comfortable  fire ;  by  the  side  of  which  he^ 
commands  his  daughter  to  sit,  and  watch  like  a  vestal,  till 
lier  eyes  are  ready  to  start  from  her  head;  and  she  falls  into  a 
dysentery,  of  which  she  gives  a  long  history. 

Being  now  at  the  ripe  age  of  twelve,  her  mother  takes  her  inta 
her  confidence,  and  begins  with  telling  her,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain people  who  are  her  enemies,  to  v/hom  she  commands  her  ne- 
ver to  show  any  kindness  or  civility.  She  then  proceeds  to  name 
*  threcvfourths  of  all  Berlin. '  But  her  great  object  is  to  train 
hei  daughter  to  be  a  spy  on  her  father,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  every  thing  secret  from  him  and  his  counsellors ;  and  tQ 
jai  range  measures  for  a  match  between  her  and  her  nephew  the 
Diike  of  Gloucester — afterwards  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  acces- 
sion oFliis  father  George  II.  In  1723,  George  I.  comes  to  visit 
his  daughter  at  Berlin,  ajid  is  characterised,  we  cannot  say  very 
favt;uri»b}y,  by  his  grandchild.  Pie  was  very  stupid,  she  says, 
with  great  airs  of  wisdom — had  no  generosity  but  for  his  fa- 
Tourites^  aiid  the  mistresses  by  whom  he  let  himself  be  governed 
— spoke  little,  and  took  no  pleasure  in  hearing  any  thing  but 
niaiseri's: — since  his  accession  to  the  English  throne  he  had  also 
become  insupportably  haughty  and  imperious.  When  the  fair 
author  was  presented  to  him,  he  took  up  a  candle,  held  it  close 
to  her,  and  examined  her  all  over  without  saying  a  word :  at 
table  he  preserved  the  same  magnificent  silence;  judging  wisely, 
the  Princess  observes,  that  it  was  better  to  say  nothing  than  to 
expose  himself  by  talking.  Before  the  end  of  the  repast  he  was 
taken  ill ;  and  tumbled  down  on  the  floor,  his  hat  fjilling  ofl'on 
one  side,  and  his  wig  on  the  other.  It  was  a  full  hour  before  he 
cam,e  to  himself;  and  it  was  whispered  that  it  was  a  sort  of  apo- 
plexy :  However,  he  was  well  enough  next  day,  and  arranged 
every  thing  for  the  marriage  of  the  author  with  his  grandson,  and 
®f  lier  brother  with  the  Princess  Amelia,     Obstacles  arose,  how- 
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ever,  to  the  consummation  of  this  double  alliance ;  and  although 
the  two  Sovereigns  had  another  meeting  on  the  subject  the  year 
after,  still  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  Parhament 
occasioned  an  obstruction ;  and  in  tiie  mean  time  Frederic  hav- 
ing thought  fit  to  seize  several  tall  Hanoverians,  and  enrol  them 
by  force  in  his  regiment  of  giants,  the  English  monarch  resent- 
ed this  outrage,  and  died  ot  another  attack  of  apoplexy  before 
matters  coula  be  restored  to  a  right  footing. 

Soon  after  this  catastrophe,  Frederick  takes  to  drinking  with 
the  Imperial  ambassador;  and,  when  his  stomach  gets  into  dis- 
order, becomes  outrageously  pious;    orders  his   valet  to  sing 
psalms  before  him,  and  preaches  himself  to  his  family  every  af- 
ternoon.    The  princess  and  her  brother  are  ready  to  suiFocata 
with  laughter  at  these  discourses ;    but  the  hypochondria  gains 
ground  ;   and  at  last  the  King  talks  seriously  of  resigning  his 
crown,  and  retiring  with  his  family  to  a  small  house  in  the  coun- 
try;   where  his  daughter  should  take  care  oF  the  linen,  his  son 
of  the  provisions,  and  his  wife  of  the  kitchen.     To  divert  these 
melancholy  thoughts,  he  is  persuaded  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  Augustus  King  of  Poland;  and  there,  large  po- 
tations of  Hungarian  wine  speedily  dissipate  all  his  dreams  of 
devotion.     Nothing  in  modern  history,  we  suppose,  comes  near 
the  profligacy  of  the  Court  of  Dresden  at  that  period.     Augus- 
tus, who  never  closed  a  day  in  sobriety,  openly  kept  a  large  se- 
raglio in  his  palace,  and  had  about  :^50  children  by  its  imiabi- 
tants.      One  of  those  who  had  all  along  been  recognized  as  his 
daughter,  was  at  this  time  his  favourite  mistress ;    while  she, 
disdaining  to  be  faithful  to  this  incestuous  connexion,  lavished 
all  her  favour  on  her  brother,  who  was  her  avowed  lover,  and 
the  rival  of  their  commcm  parent! — Frederick,  however,  was 
so  much  pleased  with  these  doings,    that  he   entered  into   a 
treaty  for  marrying  his  daughter  to  this  virtuous  elector,   who 
was   then   fifty   years   of  age;    and  the  year  after,    Augustus 
came  to  Berlin,  to  follow  out  his  suit,  where  he  was  received 
in  great  state,  and  the  daughter-mistress  caressed  by  the  chaste 
queen  and  her  daughter.     There  is  a  good  description  of  a  grand 
court  dinner  given  on  this  occasion,  in  which,  after  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  marshalling  of  princes  and  princesses,  the  business 
of  the  day  is  summed  up  in  the  following  emphatic  words — On 
hit  force  sautes — on  parla  pcu — et  on  s'ainmja  heaucoup.    The  two 
kings,  however,  had  various  tete-d'tke  parties  that  were  more 
jolly ;  and  in  which  they  continued  at  table  from  one  o'clock, 
which  was  their  hour  of  dinner,  till  near  midnight.     In  spite  of 
all  this  cordiality,   however,  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  broken 
off:    the  heir-apparent  of  Augustus  having  obstinately  refused  i9 
ratify  those  articles  in  it  which  required  his  concurrence* 
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The   Ki'pG^  now  resolved  to  matcli  his  daughter  with  a  poor 
German  pjince,  called  the  Duke  of  Weissenficld  ;   at  wjjicli  Iii*j 
wife,   who   had   been  all    this  time  intriguing  busily  to  bring 
about  the  union  originally  projected  with  the  Pi  ince  ol' Wales, 
is  in  despair,  and  jiersuadcs  liiiu  to  let  her  make  one  effort  more^ 
to  bring  her  brotlier  of  Kngland  to  a  determination.     And  hcre< 
we  have  a  very  curious  piece  of  secret  history,  which,  though  it 
touches  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Elngland,  has  liitherto  been 
unknown,  we  believe,  in  this  country.     A  confidential  agent  ar-i 
rives  from   Hanover,  who  informs  tlie  Queen,  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  made  up  his  mind  to  come  immediately  to  Berlin,  ^ 
and  to  marry  her  daughter,  without  waiting  for  the  formal  con- 
font  of  his  father,  or  the  English  Parliament,  who,  however,  he 
has  no  dot>bt,  will  neither  of  tli^m  hesitate  to  ratify  the  act,  whenj 
it  is  once  ovor.     The  Queen  is  transported  with  this  nev/s,  and] 
is  so  much  intoxicated  with  joy  on  the  occasion,  that  she  bethinki 
herself  of  confiding  the  whole  story  in  the  evening  to  the  Eng-i 
lish  ambassador — wlio  instantly  writes  home  to  his  Court;  and, 
his  letter  being  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  produces  an 
immediate  mandate  to  the  Prince,  to  set  off  for  England  with- 
out the  delay  of  a  moment.     This  mandate  arrives  just  as  his 
lloyal  Highness  is  taking  post  with  bridal  impatience  for  Ber- 
lin:   and,  as  it  is  addressed  to  him  through  the  public  offices, 
requires  his  implicit  obedience.     The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the' 
Princess  assures  us,  that  George  II.  was  himself  desirous  that 
the  match  should  be  concluded  vv'ithout  waiting  for  the  uncer- 
tain sanction  of  his  Parliament,  and  had  suggested  this  device 
of  a  seeming  eUncrderic  on  the  part  of  his  son  ;    but  the  indis- 
cretion of  her  mother,   in  blabbing  the  matter  to  the  ambassa- 
dor, and  liis  communication  to  the  ministry,  left  the  monarch 
BO  choice,  but  to  dissemble  his  mortification,  and  lend  his  au- 
thority to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  project  which  had  origi- 
nated with  himself.  Ml 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  true  tlieory  of  this  disaster,  it  seems  ^/^ 
to  be  certain,  that  the  disappointment  put  the  king  of  Prussia  into 
exceeding  bad  humour,  and,  concuriing  with  an  untimely  fit  of 
the  gout,  made  the  lives  of  his  funnily  still  more  uncomfortiible  than 
he  took  care  at  all  times  to  render  them.  The  account  indeed 
which  is  here  given  of  the  domestic  habits  of  this  worthy  sove- 
reign, though  humiliating  in  some  degree  to  human  nature,  has 
yet  something  in  it  so  extravagant,  as  to  be  actually  ludicrous  and 
farcical.  He  ordered  his  children  to  come  to  his  apartment  at  nine 
o'clock  every  morning,  and  kept  them  close  prisoners  there  the 
whole  day,  not  letting  them  once  out  of  his  sight,  ^  jwur  quelqne 
5  raison  que  cejut,  \      His  employment  was  to  curse  and  abuse 
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them  with  every  coarse  term  of  reproach, — his  daughter  get- 
ting no  other  name  than  la  Canaille  Anglaisr,  and  his  son,  Ig 
Coqnin  de  Fritz.  He  had  alwa\s  been  in  the  practice  of  famish- 
ing them,  partly  out  of  avarice,  and  partly  from  the  love  of  tor- 
menting; but  now  even  the  soup  made  of  bare  bon^s  and  salt 
was  retrenched.  He  often  refused  to  let  them  have  any  thing 
whatsoever  j  and  spit  into  the  dishes  out  of  which  he  had  helped 
himself,  in  order  to  prevent  their  touching  them.  At  other  times 
he  would  insist  upon  their  eating  all  sorts  of  unwholesome  and 
disgusting  compositions — *  ce  qui  nous  obligeait  quelquefois  de 
'  rendre,  en  sa  presence,  tout  ce  que  nous  avions  dans  ie  corps. ' 
Even  this,  however,  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  He  very  frequent- 
ly threw  the  plates  at  their  heads,  and  scarcely  ever  let  his 
daughter  go  out  of  the  room,  without  aiming  a  sly  blow  at  her 
with  the  end  of  his  crutch.  The  unhappy  Frederic  he  em- 
ployed himself  almost  every  morning  in  caning  and  kicking  for 
a  long  time  together;  and,  was  actually  busy  upon  one  occa- 
sion, in  strangling  him  with  the  cord  of  a  window  curtaui,  when 
lie  was  interrupted  by  one  of  his  domestics.  To  make  amends, 
however,  he  once  hung  up  himself;  when  the  Queen,  by  a  rara 
act  of  folly,  was  induced  to  cut  him  down.  When  free  from 
gout,  he  was  still  more  dangerous  ;  for  then  he  could  pursue  his 
daughtei's  with  considerable  agility  when  they  ran  away  from  his 
blows;  and  once  caught  the  author,  after  a  chase  of  this  kind, 
when  he  clutched  her  by  tlie  hair,  and  pushed  her  into  the  fire- 
place, till  her  clothes  began  to  burn.  During  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer, he  carried  his  family  to  a  country  house,  called  Vouster- 
liausen,  which  was  an  old  ruinous  mansion,  surrounded  with  a 
putrid  ditch;  and  there  they  dined  every  day,  in  a  tent  pitched 
on  the  terrace,  with  scarcely  any  thing  to  eat,  and  their  feet 
up  to  the  ancles  in  mud,  if  the  weather  happened  to  be  rainy. 
Afte!*  dinner,  which  was  served  exactly  at  noon,  the  good  king 
set  himself  down  to  sleep  for  two  hours,  in  a  great  chair  placed 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  and  compelled  all  his  family  to 
lye  on  the  ground  around  him,  exposed  to  the  same  intolerable 
scorching. 

After  some  little  time,  England  sends  another  ambassador, 
who  renews  in  due  form  the  proposal  of  tlie  double  marriage, 
and  offers  such  baits  to  the  avarice  of  the  King  that  matters  ap- 
pear once  more  to  be  finally  adjusted,  and  the  princess  is  salut- 
ed by  her  household  with  the  title  of  Princess  of  Wales.  This, 
however,  was  not  her  destiny.  Grumkow  intrigues  with  the  Im- 
perial ambassador  to  break  off  the  match — and  between  them 
they  contrive  to  persuade  the  King  that  he  is  made  a  tool  of  by 
the  Queen  and  her  brother  <5f  England:  and  inflame  him  lo 
such  a  rage  by  producing  specimens  of  their  secret  correspond- 
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cncc,  ihat.whcn  the  English  ambassador  appears  next  day  wit*" 
decisive  })rool's  of  Grumkow's  treachery  and  insolence,  the  Kin, 
throws  the  papers  in  his  face,  and  actually  lifts  his  foot,  as  if  t 
tjive  him  the  family  salute  of  a  kick.     The  blood  of  the  Eng< 
fishnian  rouses  at  this  insult ;  and  he  puts  himself  in  a  postur 
to  return  the  compliment  with  interest,  when  the  King  makes 
rapid  retreat, — and   the   ambassador,  in  spite  of  the  entreatie 
of  the  Queen  and  her  children,  and  various  overtures  of  a 
logy  from  the  King  himself,  shakes  the  dust  of  Berlin  from  hi 
feet,  and  sets  off  in  high  dudgeon  for  London.     The  King  the: 
swears  that  his  daughter  shall  have  no  husband  at  all,  but  thai 
he  will  make  her  abbess  in  the  monastery  of  Herford  ; — and  he 
brother  Frederic,  to  her  great  mortification,  tells  lier  it  is  thi 
best  thing  she  can  do,  and  that  he  sees  no^ other  way  to  restor 
peace  in  the  family. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adventures  of  this  brother,  which,  a 
their  outline  is  already  generally  known,  need  not  be  fully  nar- 
rated in  this  place.  Tired  of  being  beaten  and  kicked  and  re- 
viled all  day  long,  he  resolves  to  withdraw  from  his  country,  an(|fl  I 
makes  some  movements  to  that  effect  in  confederacy  with  an  offi-B' 
ccr  of  the  name  of  Katt,  who  was  to  have  been  the  companion 
of  his  flight.  Both,  however,  are  arrested  by  the  King's  order, 
who  makes  several  attempts  upon  the  life  of  his  son,  when  he  is 
brought  as  a  prisoner  before  him — and  comes  home  foaming  and 
black  with  passion,  crying  out  to  the  Queen  that  her  accursed 
son  was  dead  at  last ;  and  felling  his  daughter  to  the  earth  witl*^  I 
iiis  fist,  as  he  tells  her  to  go  and  bear  her  brother  com.pany.HI 
He  then  gets  hold  of  a  box  of  his  son's  papers,  which  had  been 
surprised  at  Katt's  lodgings,  and  goes  out  with  it  in  great  spirits, 
exclaiming,  that  he  was  sure  he  should  find  in  it  enough  to  jus- 
tify him  in  cutting  off  the  heads  both  of  le  Coquin  de  Fritz^ 
and  la  Canaille  de  Wilkelmi?ie,  Wiilielmine,  however,  and  her 
politic  mother  had  been  before  hand  with  him — for  they  had  got 
hold  of  this  same  box  the  day  preceding,  and  by  false  keys  and 
seals,  had  taken  all  the  papers  out  of  it,  and  replaced  them  by 
liarmless  and  insignificant  letters,  which  they  had  fabricated  in 
the  course  of  one  day,  to  the  amount  of  near  seven  hundred. 
The  King,  therefore,  found  nothing  to  justify  immediate  execu- 
tion, but  kept  the  Prince  a  close  prisoner  at  Custrin,  and  shut  the 
Princess  up  in  her  own  chamber.  His  son  and  Katt  were  after- 
wards tried  for  desertio7i,hefore  a  court-martial  composed  of  twelve 
ollicers — two  were  for  sparing  the  life  of  the  Prince,  but  all  the 
rest  were  base  enough  to  gratif^^  the  sanguinary  insanity  of  their 
inaster  by  condemning  them  both  to  death.  All  Germany,  how- 
ever, exclaimed  loudly  against  this  sentence  j  and  made  such 
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representations  to  the  King,  that  he  was  at  last  prevailed  on  tx> 
spare  his  son.  But  the  unhappy  Katt  was  sacrificed.  PJis 
scaffold  was  erected  immediately  before  the  window  of  his  un- 
happy master,  who  was  dressed  by  force  in  the  same  funeral 
garment  with  his  fi-iend,  and  was  held  up  at  the  window  by  two 
soldiers,  while  the  executioner  struck  off*  the  head  of  his  com- 
panion.— There  is  no  record  of  such  brutal  barbarity  in  the  his- 
tory of  Nero  or  Domitian. 

After  this,  the  family  feuds  about  his  daughter's  marriage  revive 
with  double  fury.  The  Queen,  whose  whole  heart  is  set  on  the 
English  alliance,  continues  her  petty  intrigues  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject ;  while  the  King,  rendered  furious  by  the  haughty  language 
adopted  by  the  English  ministry  on  the  subject  of  the  insult  of- 
fered to  their  ambassador,  determines  to  have  her  married  with- 
out a  moment's  delay  ;  and  after  threatening  the  Queen  with  Jiis 
cane,  sends  to  offer  her  the  hand  of  the  Prince  of  Bareith ;  which 
she  dutifully  accepts,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  lamentations  and  out- 
rageous fury  of  the  Queen.  That  intriguing  Princess,  however, 
does  not  cease  to  intrigue  though  deserted  by  her  daughter 
— ^but  sends  again  in  greater  urgency  than  ever  to  England ; — 
and  that  Court,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  before  us,  at 
last  seriously  afraid  of  losing  a  match  every  way  desirable,  sends 
off*  despatches,  containing  an  entire  and  unqualified  acquiescence 
in  all  Frederic's  stipulations  as  to  the  marriage — which  arrive 
at  Berlin  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  Princess 
was  to  be  solemnly  betrothed  to  M.  de  Bareith,  but  are  wicked- 
ly kept  back  by  Grumkow^  and  the  Imperial  Envoy,  till  after  the 
ceremony  had  been  publicly  and  irrevocably  completed.  Their 
disclosure  then  throws  all  parties  into  rage  and  despair;  and  the 
intriguers  are  made  the  ridiculous  victims  of  their  own  baseness 
and  duplicity.  The  indefatigable  Queen,  however,  does  not  de- 
spair even  yet ;  but  sends  off  another  courier  to  England,  and 
sets  all  her  emissaries  to  prepare  the  King  to  break  off  the  match 
in  the  event  of  the  answer  being  favourable ; — nay,  the  very 
night  before  the  marriage,  she  takes  her  daughter  apart,  and 
begs  her  to  live  with  her  husband  as  a  sister  with  a  brother  for 
a  few  days,  till  the  result  of  the  embassage  is  known.  But  her 
usual  destiny  pursues  her.  The  fatal  evening  arrives  ;  and  the 
Princess,  with  a  train  forty  five  feet  in  length,  and  the  spousal 
crown  placed  on  twenty  four  twisted  locks  of  false  hair,  each  thick- 
er than  her  arm,  enters  the  grand  saloon,  and  takes  the  irrevoca- 
ble vow ; — and  her  mother  has  just  put  her  to  bed  when  she  hear* 
that  her  courier  has  arrived,  and  leaves  her  in  rage  and  anguish. 

The  humours  of  the  rest  of  the  family  appear  to  no  great  ad- 
vantage during  the  bridal  festivities.     In  tlie  first  place,  ths 
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princess's  sister,  Charlotte,  falls  in  love  with  the  bridegroo 
and  does  her  possible  to  seduce  liim.     Then  old  Frederic  cliea 
the  bride  in  her  settlements,   which  amount  to  a  gross  sum 
near  iOO/.  a-year  ; — and,  finally,  her  brother-in-law,  the  Ma 
jjrrave  of  Anspach,   rallies  her  husband  so  rudely  upon  his  m 
tiler's  gnllantries,  that  the  latter  gives  him  a  brave  defiance  i 
ihce  of  the  whole  court ;  at  which  the  poor  Margrave  is  so  drea 
fully  frightened,  that  he  bursts  out  into  screams  and  tears,  an 
runs  for  refuge  into  the  queen's  apartment,  where  he  hides  him 
self  behind  the  arras,  I'rom  which  he  is  taken  in  a  filth}-  cond 
tion  and  carried  to  his  apartments,  *  ou  il  exhala  s2  colere  p 

*  des  vomissemens  et  un  diarrhee  qui  pensa  I'envoyer  a  I'autri 

*  monde. ' — Yet  the  good  princess  assures  us,  that  this  reptiW 
had  *  a  good  heart  and  a  good  understantnng, ' — with  no  fault 
but  being  a  little  pasr^ionate;  and  then,  in  the  very  next  page  sh 
records  a  malignant  and  detected  falsehood  which  he  had  vent 
against  her  Imsband,  and  which  rendered  him  odious  in  th 
oyes  of  the  whole  court.     Being  dissatisfied  with  her  settlements, 
she  puts  the  king  in  good  humour  by  giving  a  grand  dinner  t 
liim  and  his  officers,  at  which  they  are  all  '  ivres  morts ; '  bu 
having  mentioned  her  distresses  through  the  queen,  he  is  s 
much  moved  with  them,   that  he  calls  for  the  settlements,  an 
strikes  off  about  one  fourth  of  her  allowance. 

All  this  happened  in  autumn  1731;  and  in  January  1732  the 
princess  being  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  tlie  roads  almost 
impassable,  it  was  thought  adviseable  for  her  to  set  out  for  her  hus 
band's  court  at  Bareith.  She  is  overturned  of  course  several  times 
and  obliged  to  walk  half  the  w^ay  : — But  we  pass  over  the  disas 
ters  of  the  journey,  to  commemorate  her  arrival  in  this  antient 
principality.  The  first  village  she  reached  was  HofF,  which  is 
on  the  frontier — and  has  also  the  convenience  of  being  within 
three  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  territory  :  And  here  the  grand 
Marshall,  and  all  the  nobility  of  the  province,  are  mustered  t 
receive  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  or,  in  other  words 
of  the  woodden  ladder  which  led  to  her  apartments.  However 
various  guns  w^ere  fired  off  very  successfully,  and  the  chief  no 
bility  were  invited  to  dinner.  The  princess's  description  of 
these  personages  is  really  very  edifying.  They  had  all  faces, 
she  says,  which  a  child  could  not  look  on  without  screaming  ; — 
huge  masses  of  liair  on  their  heads,  filled  with  a  race  of  vermin 
as  antient  as  their  pedigrees ; — clothed  in  old  laced  suits  that 
had  descended  through  many  generations,  the  most  part  in 
rags,  and  no  way  fitting  their  present  weaivrs ; — the  greater 
part  of  them  covered  with  itch  j — and  their  conversation,  of 
oxen.     Immediately  after  dinner  they  began  with  the  princess'*. 
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health  in  a  huge  bumper,  and  proceeded  regulnrJy  in  the  same 
gallant  manner  through  the  whole  of  lier  genealogy  ; — so  that  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  she  found  herself  in  the  middle  of  thirty- 
four  monsters,  so  drunk  that  none  of  them  could  articulate,  *  et 
*  rcndant  Ics  boyaux  ii  tons  ces  desastrcux  visages. '  Next  day 
being  Sunday,  there  was  a  sermon  in  honour  of  the  occasion, 
in  which  the  preacher  gave  an  exact  account  of  all  the  marriages 
tliat  had  happened  in  tiie  v/orld,  from  the  days  of  Adam  dowii 
to  the  last  of  the  patriarchs — illustrated  with  so  many  circum- 
stantial details  as  to  the  antecedents  and  consequents  in  eacif, 
that  the  male  part  of  his  audience  laughed  outright,  and  the 
female  })retended  to  blush  throughout  the  whole  discourse.  Tlie 
dinner  scene  was  the  same  as  on  the  da}'  preceding ;  with  tho 
addition  of  the  female  nobility  who  came  in  the  evening,  Avith 
their  heads  enveloped  in  greasy  wigs  like  swallows  nests,  and 
antient  embroidered  dresses,  stuck  all  over  with  knots  of  faded 
ribands. 

The  day  following,  the  Margrave,  her  father-in-law,  came 
himself  to  meet  her.  This  wortiiy  prince  was  nearly  as  amia- 
ble, and  not  quite  so  wise,  as  the  king  she  had  left.  He  had 
read  but  two  books  in  the  world,  Telemaque,  and  Amelot's  Ro- 
man history,  and  discoursed  out  of  them  s(3  very  tediously,  that 
the  poor  princess  fainted  from  mere  enimi^  at  the  ver\'  first  in- 
terview ; — then  he  drank  night  and  day — and  occasionally  took 
his  cane  to  the  prince  his  son,  and  his  other  favourites. 
Though  living  in  poverty  and  absolute  discomfort,  he  gave 
himself  airs  of  the  utmost  magnificence — went  to  dinner  with 
three  flourishes  of  cracked  trumpets — received  his  Court,  leaning 
with  one  hand  on  a  table,  in  imitation  of  the  Emperor — ancl 
conferred  his  little  dignities  in  harangues  so  pompous,  and  so 
awkwardly  delivered,  that  his  daughter-in-law  at  once  laughed 
and  was  ashamed  of  him.  He  was  awkward,  too,  and  embar- 
rassed in  the  society  of  strangers  of  good  breeding, — but  made 
amends  by  chattering  without  end  about  himself  and  his  two 
books  to  those  who  were  bound  to  bear  with  him.  Under  the 
escort  of  this  great  potentate  the  princess  made  her  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city  of  Bareith  the  next  morning.  The  whole 
procession  consisted  of  one  coach  containing  tlie  constituted 
authorities  who  had  come  out  to  meet  her,  her  own  carriage 
drawn  by  six  carrion  post-horses,  that  containing  her  attend- 
ants, and  six  or  seven  waggons  loaded  with  furniture.  The 
Margrave  then  conducted  her  from  the  palace  gate  in  ^yq'xI 
stiite  to  her  apartments,  through  a  long  passage,  hung  witU 
cobwebs,  and  so  abomhiably  filthy,  as  to  tui'n  her  stomach  iii 
liurrvir^.o-  through  it.     This  opened  into  an  ajilichuiJiljir,  i.'d{)rn«- 
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cd  with  old  tapestry  so  torn  and  faded,  that  thefigures  on  it  lookea 
likeso  manygnosts;  and  tlirou^h  that  into  a  cabinet  furnished  with 
green  daniaj-k  all  in  tatters.  Her  bedchamber  was  also  furnish- 
ed with  the  same  stuff — but  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  cuf« 
tains  fell  in  pieces  whenever  they  were  touched.  Half  of  thi 
windows  were  broken  ;  and  there  was  no  fire,  though  it  w 
midwinter.  The  dinners  were  not  eatable ;  and  lasted  threi 
hours,  with  thirty  flourishes  of  the  old  trumpets  for  the  bumpei 
toasts  with  which  they  were  enlivened :  Add  to  all  this,  tn 
the  poor  princess  was  very  much  indisposed — that  the  Margrave 
came  and  talked  to  her  out  of  Tclemaque  and  Amelot  five  or 
six  hours  every  day — and  that  shacould  not  muster  cash  onougM 
to  buy  herself  a  gown  :  and  it  will  not  aj^pear  wonderful,  thai 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  wedding  revelries,  she  spent  half  her 
time  in  bed,  weeping  over  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur. 

By  and  by,  however,  she  found  occupation  in  quarrelling 
with  her  sisters-in-law,  and  in  making  and  appeasing  disputes 
between  her  husband  and  his  father.  She  agrees  so  ill,  indeed, 
with  all  the  flimily,  that  her  proposal  of  returning  to  lye-in  at 
Berlin  is  received  with  great  joy  : — but  while  they  are  deliberat- 
ing about  raising  money  for  this  journey  of  200  miles,  she  b 
comes  too  ill  to  move.  Her  sister  of  Anspach,  and  her  hu 
band,  come,  and  quarrel  with  her  upon  points  of  etiquette 
the  Margrave  falls  in  love  with  one  of  her  attendants ;  and 
the  midst  of  all  manner  of  perplexities  she  is  delivered  of 
daughter.  The  Margrave,  who  was  in  the  country,  not  he 
ing  the  cannon  which  proclaimed  this  great  event,  conceives  th 
he  is  treated  with  great  disrespect,  and  gives  orders  for  having 
his  son  imprisoned  in  one  of  his  fortresses.  He  relents,  however^ 
at  the  christening,  and  is  put  in  good  humour  by  a  visit  fro; 
another  son  and  a  brother, — the  first  of  whom  is  described  as 
kind  of  dwarf  and  natural  fool,  who  could  never  take  seriously 
any  employment  but  catching  flies  ;  and  the  other  as  a  furio 
madman,  in  whose  company  no  one  was  sure  of  his  life.  Th 
amiable  family  party  is  broken  up,  by  an  order  on  the  princess's 
]msband  to  join  his  regiment  at  Berlin,  and  another  order  from 
her  father  for  her  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  sister  at  Anspach.  On 
her  way  she  visits  an  antient  beauty,  with  a  nose  like  a  beet-root, 
and  two  maids  of  honour  so  excessively  fat  that  they  could  not 
sit  down ;  and,  in  stooping  to  kiss  the  princess's  hand,  fell  over, 
and  roL'ed  like  balls  of  flesh  on  the  carpet.  At  Anspach,  she 
finds  the  Margrave  deep  in  an  intrigue  with  the  housemaid,  and 
consoles  her  sister  under  this  affliction.  She  then  makes  a  great 
effort,  and  raises  money  enough  to  carry  her  to  Berlin ;  where 
she  is  received  with  cpldness  and  ridicule  by  the  queen,  and 
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ne^rlect  and  insult  by  all  her  sisters.  Her  brotlier^s  marriage 
with  the  ])rincess  of  Brunswick  was  just  about  to  take  place, 
and  we  choose  to  give  in  her  own  words  her  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  talked  (roer  in  this  royal  circle. 

*  La  reine,  a  table,  fit  tomber  la  conversation  sur  la  princesse  roy- 
ale  future.  "  Votre  frere,  me  dit-elle  en  le  regardant,  est  au  descs- 
poir  de  Pcpouser,  et  n'a  pas  tort :  c'est  unc  vrai  bite  ;  elle  repond 
a  tout  ce  qu'on  lui  dit  par  un  oui  et  un  non,  accompagne  d'un  rire 
niais  qui  fait  mal  au  coeur.  Oh!  dit  ma  soeur  Charlotte^  t^Kp  Ma- 
jeste  ne  connoit  pas  encore  tout  son  merite.  ^  J*ai  cte  firti^matin  a 
sa  toilette  ;  j*ai  cru  y  sufFoquer ;  elle  exhaloit  une  odeur  ini^pport- 
*l)le  ;  je  crois  qu'elle  a  pour  le  raoins  dix  ou  douze  fistules,  car  cela 
n'est  pas  jiaturel.  J'ai  remarque  aussi  qu'elle  est  contrefaite ;  son 
corps  de  jupe  est  rembonrre  d'un  cote,  et  elle  a  une  hanche  plus 
haute  que  Pautre.  **  Je  fus  fort  etonnee  de  ces  propos,  qui  se  te- 
noient  en  presence  des  domestiques  et  surtout  de  mon  frere.  Je 
m'aper.vus  qu'ils  lui  falsoient  de  la  peine  et  qu*il  changeoit  de  cou- 
leur.  II  se  retira  aussitot  apres  souper.  J'en  fis  autant.  II  vint 
me  voir  un  moment  apres.  Je  lui  demandai  s'il  etoit  satisfliit  du 
roi  ?  II  me  rcpondit  que  sa  situation  changeoit  a  tout  moment ;  que 
tantot  il  etoit  en  faveur  et  tantot  en  disgraces  •  que  son  plus  grand 
bonheur  consistoit  dans  I'absence  ;'  qu'il  menoit  une  vie  douce  et 
tranquille  a  son  regiment ;  que  I'ctude  et  la  musique  y  faisoient  ses 
principales  occupations  ;  qu'il  avoit  fait  batir  une  maison  et  fait 
faire  un  jardin  charmant  ou  il  pouvoit  lire  et  se  promener.  Je  le 
priaj^  de  me  dire  si  le  portrait  que  la  reine  et  ma  soeur  m'iivoient 
feit  de  la  princesse  de  Brunswick  etoit  veritable  ?  "  Nous  sommes 
seuls  ,  repartit-il,  et  je  n'ai  ricn  de  cache  pour  vous,  je  vous  parlerai 
avec  sincerite.  La  reine,  par  ses  miserables  intrigues,  est  la  seule 
source  de  nos  malheurs.  A  peine  avez-vous  ete  partie  qu*elle  a 
renoue  avec  l*Angleterre  ;  elle  a  voulu  vous  substituer  ma  soeur 
Charlotte  et  lui  faire  cpouser  le  prince  de  Galles.  Vous  jugez  biea 
qu'elle  a  employe  tons  ses  efforts  pour  faire  reussir  son  plan  et  pour 
me  marier  avec  la  princesse  Amelie.  Le  roi  a  cte  informe  de  ce 
dessein  aussitot  qu'il  a  ete  tramc,  la  Ramen  (qui  est  plus  en  grace 
que  jamais  auprcs  d'elle)  Pen  ay  ant  averti.  Ce  prince  a  6te  pique 
au  vif  de  ces  nouvelles  menees  qui  ont  cause  maintes  brouilleries 
entre  la  reine  et  lui.  Sekendorff  s'en  est  enfin  m^le,  et  a  conseille 
au  roi  de  mettre  fin  a  ces  tripotages  en  concluant  mon  mariage  avec 
la  princesse  de  Brunswick.  La  reine  ne  pent  se  consoler  de  ce  re- 
vers ;  le  desespoir  ou  elle  est  lui  fnit  exhaler  son  venin  centre  cette 
pauvre  princesse.  Elle  a  exige  de  moi  que  je  refusasse  absolument 
ce  parci,  et  m'a  dit.qu'elle  ne  se  soucioit  point  que  la  mesinteili- 
gence,  rccommencat  entre  le  roi  et  moi. '  p.  87^  88* 

The  poor  prince,  however,  confesses  that  he  caftnot  say  muck 
for  the  intellect  of  his  intended  bride; — and  really  does  not  use  a 
much  nobler  language  tli an  the  re?t  of  tlie  family,  even  when 
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spcakhigln  hcrprcsence;  for  on  l)er first  presentation  to  his  siste 
finding  that  she  made  no  answer  to  the  compliments  that  wei 
addressed  to  her,  the  enan.ound  youth  encourages  her  brid 
iimidily  b}  this  polite  exclamation  :  *  Pcste  soit  de  hi  bvtc  ! 
ren^ercie  done  ma  soeur^*  The  account  of  the  festividcs  wbi 
accompanied  this  marriage  really  excites  our  compassion,  a 
h  welt  calculated  to  disabuse  any  inexperienced  person  of  t 
mistake  of  su})posing,  that  there  can  be  eithe?  comfort  or  en- 
joyment in  the  cnmbrous  splendours  of  a  court.  Scanty  an" 
crowded  dinners  at  mid-day — and  ibrmal  balls  and  minuets  ir 
nicdiately  after,  hi  June,  tbllovved  up  tvith  dull  gaming  in  tl; 
evening;— the  necessity  of  being  up  in  full  dress  by  three  oclo 
hi  the  morning  to  see  a  review — and  the  pleasure  of  being  stifl 
in  a  crowded  tent  without  seeing  any  tl>ing,  or  getting  an 
refreshment  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  to  return  famishing 
to  a,  dinner  of  eighty  covers  ;— at  otiier  times  to  travel  ten  milci-} 
at  a  foot-pace  in'  an  open  carriage  during  a  heavy  rain,  and 
then  to  stand  shivering  on  the  wet  grass  to  see  fireworks — to 
pay  twenty  visits  of  ceremony  every  moi*ning,  a-nd  to  present 
and  be  presented  in  stately  silence  to  persons  whom  you  hate 
and  despise.  Sach  were  the  general  delights  of  the  whol^ 
conrt ; — and  the  princess  had  the  additional  gratification  of  bfll 
kig  forced  from  a  siek-bed  to  enjoy  them,  and  of  undergoing- 
the  sneers  of  her  mother,  and  the  slights  of  her  whole  genera- 
tion. Their  domestic  life,  when  these  gala^tvere  o-?er,  was  ncar« 
ly  as  f^tigning,  and  still  mere  Ingubrious.  The  good  old  cus- 
tom of  famishing  was  kept  up  at  table  j  and  immediately  after 
dinner  the  king  had  his  gi'eat  chair  placed  right  before  the  fire> 
and  snored  in  it  for  three  hours,  during  all  which  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  silence,  for  fear  of  disturbing  him.  When  he 
awoke,  he  set  to  smoking  tobacco  ;•■ — and  then  sate  four  hours  at 
supper  listening  to  long  stories  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  taste  of 
those  serm.ons  whicli  are  prescribed  to  persons  afflicted  with 
insomnolency.  Then  the  troops  began  then*  exercise  under  the 
^^'indows  before  four  o'clock  every  morning,— and  net  only  kep* 
the  whole  household  avvake  from  that  hour  by  their  firing,  bu^ 
j^ometimes  sent  a  ramrod  throygli  the  glass  to  assist  at  th« 
princess's  toilette.  One  afternoon  the  king  was  seized  with  a 
sort  of  apoplexy  in  his  sleep,  which,  as  he  alvnys  snored  ex- 
tremely loud,  might  have  carried  him  off  without  mych  olv* 
servation,  had  not  his  daughter  observed  him  grow  black  ini 
the  face,  and  restored  him  by  timely  application.  She  13  equally 
unfortunate  about  the  same  time  in  her  father-in-law  the  Mar- 
grave, who  is  mischievous  enough  to  recover,  after  breaking  j> 
Bloodvessel  by  falling  down  stairs  in  a.  fit  of  driinkcnnft**.     At 
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last  she  pjets  awAv  with  great  difficulty,  and  takes  her  second 
leave  of  the  parental  roof,  with  evtn  less  regard  for  its  inhabitants 
than  she  had  felt  on  first  quitting  its  shelter. 

On  her  return  to  B^ireith,  she  finds  the  Margrave  quite  bro- 
ken in  health,  but  extravaiiantiy  and  honourdbli/  in  love  with  a 
lame,  dwarfish,  middle-aged  l;idy,  the  sister  of  her  antient  go- 
verness, whom  he  proposes  to  marry,  to  the  great  discomfiture 
of  the  princess  and  his  son.  They  I'cmonstrate  with  the  lady, 
however,  on  the  absurdity  of  such  an  union  ;  and  she  promises 
to  be  truel,  and  iive  single.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  Mar- 
grave's dauglitcrs  is  taken  with  a  kind  of  madness  of  a  very  in- 
decorous character  ;  which  indicates  itself  by  frequent  impro- 
prieties of  speech,  and  an  habit  of  giving  invitations,  of  no  equi- 
vocal sort,  to  every  mart  that  coines  near  her.  The  worth}'  Mar- 
gravcj  at  first,  uiidertakes  to  cufe  this  very  troublesome  com- 
plaint by  a  brisk  course  of  beating ;  but  this  not  being  found  to 
ansv/er,  it  is  thought  expedient  to  try  the  effect  of  marriage  ; 
and,  that  there  may  be  no  harm  d(me  to  any  bociy,  they  look  out 
a  certain  Duke  of  ^V  eiinar,  wiio  is  ns  mad  as  the  lady — though 
homewluit  in  a  different  May.  This  prince's  malady  consisted 
chiefly  in  g»-etU  unsteadiness  of  ptn'pose,  and  a  trick  of  outra- 
geous and  inventive  boasting.  Both  the  princess  and  her  hus- 
band, however,  take  great  pa iu.s  to  bring  about  this  well- assorted 
match ;  and^  by  dint  of  flatteiy  and  intimidation,  it  is  actually  car- 
l-ied  through — though  the  bridegroom  sends  a  piteous  message 
on  the  morning  of  his  wedding  day,  begging  to  be  off,  and  keejis 
them  from  twelve  till  four  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  before  he  caii 
be  persuaded  to  go  to  bed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  prince^s^ 
gives  great  offence  to  the  populace  and  the  preachers  of  Bareith, 
by  giving  a  sort  of  masked  ball,  and  riding  oecasionally  on  horse- 
back. Her  husband  goes  to  the  wars,  and  returns  very  mucii 
out  of  humour  with  her  brother  Frederic,  who  talks  contemptu- 
ously of  little  courts  and  little  princes.  The  old  Margrave  falls 
iiito  a  confirmed  hectic,  and  writes  billdst-doiLv  to  his  little  lady, 
so  tender  as  to  turn  one's  stomach  ;  but  at  last  dies  in  an  edi- 
fying manner,  to  the  great  satishiction  of  all  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. Old  Frederic  promises  fair,  at  the  same  time,  to 
follow  his  example  ;  for  he  is  seized  with  a  confirmed  dropsy. 
His  legs  swell,  and  bursty  and  fave  out  so  much  water,  that  lie 
is  obliged  for  several  days  to  sit  with  them  in  buckets.  By  a 
kind  of  miracle,  however,  he  recovers,  and  goes  a  campaign- 
ing i^br  several  years  after. 

The  Memoirs  are  rather  dull  for  four  or  five  years  after  tlie 
author's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Bareith.  She  makes  variou<^ 
,V>tirnies^  and  suffers  iTOm.  various  distempers — has  innumerable 
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quarrels  with  all  the  neighbouring  potentates  about  her  own  pi 
ccdence  and  that  of  her  attendants;  fits  up  several  villas,  givi 
balls  ;  and  sometimes  quarrels  with  her  husband,  and  J^ometim4 
nurses  him  in  his  illness.  In  1740  the  King  her  fathei*  dies 
good  earnest;  and  makes ^  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a  truly  \\{ 
role,  though  somewhat  whimsical  ending.  Finding  himself  fa 
going,  he  had  himself  placed  early  in  the  morning  in  his  whe< 
chair,  and  went  to  tell  the  queen  to  r?se  and  see  him  die.  He 
then  took  farewell  of  his  children  ;  and  gave  some  sensible  ad- 
vice to  his  son,  and  the  ministers  and  generals  whom  he  had" 
assembled.  Afterwards  he  had  his  best  horse  brought,  and  pre- 
sented it  with  a  good  grace  to  the  oldest  of  his  generals.  He 
ordered  all  the  servants  to  put  on  their  new  liveries ;  and,  when 
this  was  done,  he  looked  on  them  with  an  air  of  derision,  and 
said,  *  Vanity  of  vanities  !  '  He  commanded  his  physician  to 
tell  him  exactly  how  long  he  had  to  live  ;  and  when  he  answer- 
ed, *  about  half  an  hour,  '  he  asked  for  a  looking-glass,  and, 
said,  with  a  smile,  that  he  did  look  ill  enough,  and  saw  *  9^^^k 

*  ferait  une  vilaine  grimace  en  mourant.  '     When  the  clergymdH 
proposed  to  come  and  pray  with  him,  he  said,  *  he  knew  al- 

*  ready  all  they  had  to  say,  and  that  they  might  go  about  their 

*  business.  '     In  a  short  time  after  he  expu-ed  in  great  tran- 
quillity. 

Though  the  new  King  came  to  visit  his  sister  soon  after  his 
accession,  and  she  went  to  return  the  compliment  at  Berhn,  she 
says  there  was  no  longer  any  cordiality  between  them  ;  and  that 
she  heard  nothing  but  complaints  of  his  avarice,  his  ill  temper, 
his  ingratitude,  and  his  arrogance.  She  gives  him  great  credit 
for  talents,  but  entreats  her  readers  to  suspend  their  judgment  as 
to  the  real  character  of  this  celebrated  Monarch,  till  they  have  per- 
used the  whole  of  her  Memoirs.  What  seems  to  have  given  her 
the  worst  opinion  of  him,  was  his  impolite  habit  of  making  jokes 
about  the  small  domains  and.  scanty  revenues  of  her  husband. 
For  the  two  following  years  she  travels  all  over  Germany,  abus- 
ing all  the  prijicipautes  she  meets  with.  In  1742,  she  goes  to  se« 
the  coronation  of  the  new  Emperor  at  Francfort,  and  has  a  long 
negociation  about  the  ceremony  of  her  introduction  to  the  Em- 
press. After  various  j;r.9;'^/5  had  been  offered  and  rejected,  she 
made  these  three  conditions: — 1st,  That  the  whole  cortege  oi 
the  Empress  should  receive  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase, 
tiddly.  That  the  Empress  herself  should  come  to  meet  her  at  the 
outside  of  the  door  of  her  bed-chamber.  And,  3dly,  That  she 
should  be  allowed  an  arm-chair  during  the  interview.  Whole 
days  were  spent  in  the  discussion  of  this  proposition ;  and  at  last 
the  two  first  articles  were  agreed  to;  but  all  that  she  could mak« 
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of  the  last  was,  that  she  sliould  have  a  very  large  chair  witlioiit 
arms,  and  the  Empress  a  very  small  one  with  them  ! — Her  ac- 
count of  die  interview  we  add  in  her  own  words. 

*  Je  vis  cette  princesse  le  jour  suivant.  J*avoue  qu'a  sa  place 
j'aurois  imagine  toutes  les  etiquettes  et  les  ceremonies  du  monde  pour 
m'emp^cher  de  paroitre.  L*lniperatrice  est  d*une  taille  au-dessous 
de  la  petite,  et  si  puissante  qu'elle  semble  une  boule ;  elle  est  laide 
au  possible,  sans  air  et  sans  grace.  Son  esprit  repond  a  sa  figure  ; 
elle  est  bigotte  a  I'exces,  et  passe  les  nuits  et  les  jours  dans  son  ora- 
toire  :  les  vieilles  et  les  laides  sont  ordinairement  le  partage  du  bon 
Dieu.  EUe  me  recjut  en  tremblant  et  d*un  air  si  dccontenance  qu'elle 
ne  put  me  dire  un  mot.  Nous  nous  assinie*.  Apres  avoir  gard^ 
quelque  temps  le  silence  je  commenc^ai  la  conversation  en  francjais. 
Eile  me  repondit,  dans  son  jargon  autrichien,  qu'elle  n'entendoit  pas 
bien  cette  langue  et  qu'elle  me  prioit  de  lui  j)arler  en  allemand.  Cet 
entretien  ne  fut  pas  long.  Le  dialecte  autrichien  et  le  bas-saxon 
sont  si  diiferens,  qu'u  moins  d'y  dtre  accoutume  on  ne  se  comprend 
point.  C'est  aussi  ce  qui  nous  arriva.  Nous  aurions  prepare  li  rire 
\k  un  tiers  par  les  coq-a-Pane  que  nous  faisions,  n'entendant  que  par-ci 
par-l  un  mot  qui  nous  faisoit  deviner  le  reste.  Cette  princesse  etoit 
si  fort  esclave  de  son  etiquette  qu'elle  auroit  cru  Taire  un  crime  de 
lese-grandeur  en  m'entretenant  dans  une  Inngue  ctrangere,  car  elle 
savoit  le  iranqais.  L'Empereur  devoit  se  trouver  a  cette  visite ;  mais 
il  etoit  tombe  si  maiade  qu'on  craignoit  meme  pour  ses  jours.*  p.  315 
&  346. 

After  this  .she  comes  home  in  very  bad  humour;  and  the 
Memoirs  break  off  abruptly  with  her  detection  of  an  intrigue 
between  her  husband  and  licr  favourite  attendant,  and  her  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  dull  formality  of  the  Court  of  Stut^ard. 
We  hope  the  sequel  will  soon  fuid  its  way  to  the  public. 


^^a" 


Some  readers  may  think  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  sucli  a 
tissue  of  im pertinencies  ;  and  others  may  think  an  apology 
requisite  for  the  tone  of  levity  in  which  we  have  spoken  of  so 
many  atrocities.  The  truth  is,  that  we  think  this  book  of 
Tio  trifling  importance,  and  that  we  could  not  be  serious  upon 
the  sul)ject  of  it  without  being  both  sad  and  angry.  Before 
concluding,  however,  we  shall  add  one  word  in  seriousness, — to 
avoid  the  misconstructions  to  which  we  might  otherwise  be 
Jiable. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Monarchy,  and  Hereditary 
Monarchy,  is  by  far  the  best  form  of  government  that  human 
wisdom  has  yet  devised  for  the  administration  of  considerable 
nations,  and  that  it  will  always  continue  to  be  the  most  perfect 
which  human  virtue  will  admit  of.  We  are  not  readily  to  be  sus- 
pected, therefore,  of  any  wish  to  produce  a  distaste  or  contempt 
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for  this  form  of  frovernmcnt ;  and  be^  leave  to  say,  ih^it  though 
the  facts  we  have  now  collected  are  certainly  such  as  to  «^ive  nol 
favourable  impression  of  the  piivate  manners  or  personal  dispo-' 
Mitioiis  of  soverei<i,"ns,  wo  conceive  that  iijood,  rather  thun  evil,  is 
likely  to  result  from  their  dissemination.  This  we  hold,  \\\ 
the  first  place,  on  the  strenirth  of  the  general  maxim,  that  aJJ 
truth  must  be  ultimately  salutary*  ^ind  ai!  deception  pernicious,^ ^ 
But  we  think  we  can  see  a  little  how  this  maxim  applies  to  thS;^ 
particular  case  befoi'e  us. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  think  it  of  service  to  the  cause  o( 
royalty,  in  an   age  of  violent  passions  and  rash  expeJ'iments, 
to  show  that  most  of  the  vices  and  deiVcts  which  such  unu 
are  apt   to  l)ring  to  light  in   particular   sovereigns,  arc  owing, 
not  so  much   to   any   pasticular   unvvorthiness  or  unfitness  iiil 
the   individual,  as  to  the  natural  operation  of  the  circumstan-' 
ces  in  which  he  is  placed  ;  and  are  sucli  as  those  ciycunistancc 
have  always  generated  in   a  certain  degree  in  those  who  hav< 
been  exposed  to  them.     Such  considerjitions,   it  ajipcars  to  usj 
•when   taken  along  with   the  strong  and   irresistible  arguments 
for   monarchical    government   in    general,    are  v/ell   calculatec 
to  allay  thiit  great  impatience  and  dangerous  re^^entment  witS] 
which   nations  in  tuibuknit  times  are  apt  to  consider  the  faulty 
of  their  sovereigns  ;  and  to  miite  with  our  steady  atlacbmenj 
and  entire  res{)ect  for  the  office,  a  vory  great  degree  of  indi ' 
g^-nce  for  the  persoivd  defects  of  the  individual  who.  may  hap 
pen  to  fill  it.     Monarch s,   upon  this  view  of  things,  ai'e  to  bp^ 
considered  as  persons   who    are   placed,   for    the  public  good, 
in  situations  where  not  only  their  comfort  but  tlieir  moral  qua- 
lities are   liable   to   be  greatly   impaired ;  and   \yho   are  }:)oorly 
paid  in   empty  splendour,  and  anxious  power,  for  the  sacrifice 
of  their  affections,  and  of  the  many  engaging  qualities  which 
might  have  blossomed  in  a  lower  region.     If  we  look  with  in- 
dulgence upon  the  rouglniess  of  sailors,  the  pedantry  of  school- 
masters,  and  the  frivolousness  of  beauties,   we  should   learn  to, 
regard,  with  something  of  the  same  feei.i,ngs,  the  seiMshj^c^ss  and 
the  cunnmg  of  kings. 

In  the  second  place,  we  presumxo  to  think  that  tli^  general 
adoption  of  these  opinions  as  to  the  personal  defects  tliat  are 
likely  to  result  from  the  possession  of  sovereign  power,  may  be 
of  use  to  the  Sovereigns  themselves,  from  whom  the  knowledge 
of  their  prevalence  cannot  be  very  long  concealed.  Such  know- 
ledge, it  is  evident,  will  naturally  stimukite  the  belter  sort  of 
them  to  counteract  the  causes  which  tend  to  their  perscmal  degra- 
dation, and  enable  them  more  generally  to  surmount  thr^r  per^ 
^cipus  opcr^tiQiij  by  !:ucli  cilbrt::  and  rt^il'jctionsj  ab  have  every 
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now  and  then  rescued  some  powerful  spirits  from  their  domi- 
iiion,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  delusions  with  which 
they  were  surrounded. 

Finally,  if  the  general  prevalence  of  these  sentiments  as  to 
die  private  manners  and  di$})ositi'-)ns  of  Sovereigns  shoidd  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  tlie  bulk  of  their  subjects  les3  prone  to 
blind  admiration,  and  what  may  be  called  personal  attachment 
to  them,  we  do  not  imagine  that  any  great  harm  will  be  done. 
The  less  the  public  knows  or  cares  about  the  private  wishes  of 
their  Monarch,  and  the  more  his  individual  will  is  actually 
consubstantiated  with  the  deliberate  sasiclions  of  his  respon- 
sible coimseliors,  the  more  })erfectly  will  the  practice  of  gv)vern- 
inent  correspond  with  itts  admitted  theory,  the  more  wisely  will 
iiffairs  be  administered  for  the  public,  and  the  more  Iwrmo- 
niously  and  securely  both  for  the  Sovereign  and  the  pcr,p{e.  An 
adventurous  warrior  may  indeed  derive  signal  advantages  from 
the  personal  devotedness  and  enthusiastic  attachment  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  but  in  the  civil  ofiices  of  monarchy,  as  it  exists  in  mo- 
dern times,  the  oniy  safe  attachment  is  to  the  office,  and  to 
the  measures  which  it  sanctions.  The  personal  popularity  of 
princes,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  done  any  thing  but 
harm  :  and  indeed  it  seems  abundantly  evident,  that  whatever 
is  done  merely  for  the  personal  gratification  oi  the  reigning 
IVIonarch,  that  would  not  have  been  done  at  any  vaie  on  grounds 
of  public  expedienc}',  must  be  an  injury  to  the  comniunity,  and 
a  sacrifice  of  duty  to  an  unreturned  aifection ;  and  whatever  ^s 
forborne  out  of  regard  to  his  pleasure,  which  the  interest  of 
tlie  country  would  otliefwise  have  required,  is  in  hke  manner 
an  act  of  base  and  unworthy  adulation.  We  do  not  speak,  it 
will  be  understood,  of  trifles  or  things  of  little  moment ;  but  of 
public  acts  of  the  government  that  involve  the  honour  or  the 
interest  of  the  nation. 


Anf.  II,     Tales  ,^    By  the  Ileverend   George  Crabbe.     8vo. 
nn.  S98.    London.   1812. 
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'e  are  very  thankful  to  Mr  Crabbe  for  these  Tales ;  as  v;e 
must  always  be  for  any  thing  that  comes  from  his  hands. 
But  they  are  not  exactly  the  tales  which  we  wantetl.  We  did 
not,  however,  wish  him  to  write  an  E})ic — as  he  seems  trom 
his  preface  to  have  imagined.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  length  of  the  pieces  he  has  given  us  ;  and  delighted  with 
their  number  and  variety.  In  these  respects  the  volume  is  ex- 
^tly  as  we  could  have  wished  it.    But  we  should  have  lik;d  i^ 
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little  more  of  tlie  deep  and  tragical  passions — of  those  passions 
which  exalt  and  overwhelm  the  soul — to  whose  stormy  seat  the 
modem  muses  can  so  rarely  raise  their  flight — and  which  he 
has  wielded  with  snch  terrific  force  in  his  Sir  Eustace  Grey, 
and  the  Gipsey  Woman.  What  we  wanted,  in  short,  were  tales 
something  in  the  style  of  those  two  singii^^r  compositions — with 
less  jocularity  than  prevails  in  the  rest  of  his  writings — rather 
more  incidents — and  rather  fewer  details. 

The  pieces  before  us  are  not  of  this  description ; — they  are  mere 
supplementary  chapters  to  '  the  Borough,*  or  *  the  Parish  Re- 
'*  gister. '     The  same  tone — the  same  subjects — the  same  style, 
ineasure,  and  versification ;— the  same  finished  and  minute  deli- 
neation of  things  quite  ordinary  and  common, — generally  very 
engaging  when  employed  upon  external  objects,  but  often  fatigu- 
ing when  directed  merely  to  insi/ynificant  characters  and  habits  ; 
— the  same  strange  mixture  too  of  feelings  that  tear  the  heart  and 
darken  the  imagination,   with  starts  of  low  humour  and  patch- 
es of  ludicrous  imagery  ; — the  same  kindly  sympathy  witli  the 
humble  and  innocent  pleasures  of  the  poor  and  inelegant,  and 
the  same  indulgence  for  their  venial  offences,  contrasted  with  a 
strong  sense  of  their  frequent  depravity,  and  too  constant  a  re- 
collection of  the  sufferings  it  produces  j  — and,  finally,  the  same 
honours  paid  to  the  delicate  affections  and  ennobling  passions' 
of  humble  life,  with  the  same  generous  testimony  to  their  fre- 
quent existence,  mixed   up  as  before  with  a  reprobation  suffi- 
ciently rigid,  and  a  ridicule  sufficiently  severe,  of  their  excesses' 
and  atTectations. 

Holding  this  opinion  then  as  to  the  substantial  identity  ofJ 
the  fabric  of  this  volume,  both  as  to  materials  and  workmanship,.] 
with  that  oF  those  which  the  author  has  lately  given  to  the^ 
•world,  we  cannot  think  of  taking  up  the  time  of  our  readers, 
either  by  renewing  the  attenipt  which  we  formerly  *  made  to 
characterize  the  peculiar  style  of  poetry  which  they  all  exem- 
plify, or  by  resuniing  the  observations  which  we  then  ventured 
to  offer  as  to  its  merits  or  defecfs.  If  w^e  were  required  to 
make  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  present  pub- 
lication, or  to  point  out  the  shades  of  difference  by  which  it  is 
distingui>>.hed  from  those  that  have  gone  before  it,  we  should 
say  that  it  has  fewer  passages  that  excite  that  mixed  feeling 
of  pain  and  disgust  which  this  author  was  formerly  so  much 
given  to  raise,  and  rather  more  perhaps  of  those  in  which 
his  rare  gifts  of  observation  and  description  are  lavished  up- 
on objects  which  no  fidelity  in  the  rendering,  and  no  skill 
in  the  finishing  can  ever  make  interesting :   But  especially  w^q 

''^"  ""   '  J  Vel.  XII.  p.  132.  and  Vol.  XVI.  p.  31,  ^ 
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should  say  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  instances  on  which 
he  has  combined  the  natural  language  and  manners  of  humble 
life  with  the  energy  of  true  passion,  and  the  beauty  of  generous 
allection, — in  which  he  has  traced  out  the  course  of  those  rich 
and  lovely  veins  even  in  the  rude  and  unpolished  masses  that 
lye  at  the  bottom  of  society, — and  unfolded,  in  the  middling 
orders  of  the  people,  the  workings  of  those  finer  feelings,  and 
the  stirrings  of  those  loftier  emotions  which  the  partiality  of 
other  poets  had  hitherto  attributed  almost  exclusively  to  actors 
on  a  higher  scene. 

We  hope,  too,  that  this  more  amiable  and  consoling  view 
of  human  nature  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering  Mr  Crabbe 
still  more  popular  than  we  know  that  he  already  is,  among  that 
great  body  of  the  people  from  among  whom  almost  all  his  sub- 
jects are  taken,  and  for  whose  use  his  lessons  are  chiefly  in- 
tended :  and  we  say  this  the  rather,  because  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  volume  now  before  us  is  more  uniformly  and  directly 
moral  and  beneficial  in  its  tendency  than  any  of  those  which 
he  has  hitherto  given  to  the  public — consists  less  of  mere  cu- 
rious specimens  of  description  and  gratuitous  dissections  of 
character,  but  inculcates  for  the  most  part  some  weighty  and 
practical  precept,  and  points  right  on  to  the  cheerful  path  by 
which  duty  leads  us  forward  to  enjoyment.  In  this  point  of  view, 
indeed,  we  think  that  many  of  the  stories  in  the  present  vo- 
lume may  be  ranked  hy  the  side  of  the  inimitable  tales  of  Miss 
Edgevvoith ;  and  are  calculated  to  do  nearly  as  much  good  a- 
mong  that  part  of  the  population  with  which  they  are  prin- 
cipally  occupied. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  moral  benefit  which 
we  think  they  may  derive  from  them,  that  we  would  peculiarly 
recommend  the  writings  of  Mr  Crabbe  to  that  great  proportioT\ 
of  our  readers  which  must  necessarily  belong  to  the  middling  or 
humbler  classes  of  the  community.  VVe  are  persuaded  that  thcv 
will  derive  more  pleasure  from  them  than  readers  of  any  other 
description.  Those  who  do  not  belong  to  that  rank  of  society 
with  which  this  powerful  writer  is  chiefly  conversant  in  his 
poetry,  or  who  have  not  at  least  gone  much  among  them,  and 
attended  diligently  to  their  characters  and  occupations,  can 
neither  be  half  aware  of  the  exquisite  fidelity  of  his  deh'iiea- 
tions,  nor  feel  in  their  full  force  the  better  part  of  the  emo- 
tions which  he  has  suggested.  Vehement  passion  indeed  is  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions  ;  and  its  language  and  external  indi- 
cations nearly  die  same  in  ail.  Like  highly  rectified  spirit, 
it  blazes  and  enflames  with  equal  force  and  brightness  from 
ivhaiever  materials  it  is  extracteti.  But  all  the  softer  and  kind- 
lier aflections,  all  the  social  anxieties  that  mix  with  our  daily 
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Iiopcs,  and  endear  our  hornc,  and  colour  out*  existence,  w«| 
n  diiYcrcni  livery,  and  are  v\ ritUn  in  a  diflercnt  character  ift 
almost  every  great  casle  or  division  of  socic  t\  ;  and  the  lieart 
u  warmed,  and  the  bjDirit  is  touched  by  their  delineation,  ex- 
nctly  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  we  are  i'aniiJiar  with  the 
tvfics  l}j  which  ti)ey  are  reprcsented.-*-When  Hums,  in  his 
better  days,  walked  out  in  a  fine  summer  morning  with  Dugald 
^>tewart,  and  the  latter  observed  to  him  what  a  beauty  the 
fccaltcred  cottai^es,  with  their  white  walls  and  curling  smoke 
bhininjLi:  in  the  silent  sun,  imparted  to  the  landsc.af)e,  the  pea- 
sant poet  answered,  that  he  felt  that  beauty  ten  timers  moro 
strongly  than  hh  companion  ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  a 
cottager  to  knoAv  what  pure  and  tran<juil  pleasures  nestled  below 
those  lowly  rools,  or  to  read,  in  their  external  appeanmce,  the 
£>igns  ol:'  so  many  lieartfelt  and  long- remembered  enjoyments. 
Ill  the  same  v/ay,  the  humble  and  patient  hopes — the  depress- 
ing embarrassments — the  httle  mortifications — the  slender  tri- 
innj)}is,  and  strange  teni})tations  wiiich  arise  in  middling  life,  and 
are  the  theme  of  Mr  Crabbers  finest  and  most  touching  repre- 
sentaiions, — can  only  be  guessed  at  by  those  wJio  glitter  in  tlte 
higher  walks  of  existence;  while  they  must  raise  many  a  tumul- 
tuous tln-ob  and  niaiiy  a  fond  recollection  in  (he  breasts  of  thojse 
to  whom  they  reflect  so  truly  the  iina<je  of  their  own  estate,  and 
reveal  so  clearly  the  secrets  of  their  liabitual  sensations. 

Vv^c  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  though  such  writings 
as  are  now  before  us  must  give  great  pleasure  to  all  persons  of 
taste  an<l  sensibility,  they  will  give  by  far  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  those  whose  condition  is  least  remote  from  tlnit  of  the  beings 
with  whom  they  are  occu}ned.  But  we  think  also,  that  it  was 
wise  and  meritorious  in  Mr  Crabbe  to  occupy  himself  with  such 
beings.  In  this  country,  there  }irobably  are  not  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  persons  who  read  for  amusement  or  instruct 
lion  amon<i;  the  middiin<j  classes  *  of  society.  In  the  hiijher  clas-? 
ses,  there  arc  not  as  many  as  tvrcnty  tnousand.  It  is  easy  to  see 
theref(>re  which  a  poet  should  chnse  to  please  for  his  own  glory 
and  emolument,  and  which  he  should  wish  to  dehght  and  amend 
out  of  mere  philanthropy.  Th<P  lact  too  we  believe  is,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  larger  body  are  to  the  full  as  well  educaeod  and 
iis  high-minded  as  the  smaller;  and,  though  their  taste  may  not 
be  so  correct  and  lastidious,  we  are  persuaded  that  their  sensi- 
bility is  greater.     The  misfortune  is,  to  be  sure,  that  they  arc 

*  By  the  middling  da.sses,  we  mean  almost  all  those  who  are  bcr 
low  tlie  sphere  of  what  is  called  fashionable  or  public  life,  and  wlio 
do  not  aim  at  di-itinction  or  notoriety  beyond  the  circlci  of  their  equaif. 
ixi  ranuoQ  und  situn.tion, 
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extremely  apt  to  aflTcct  the  taste,  and  to  counterfeit  even  tlial 
absurd  disdain  of  their  superiors,  of  wliich  they  are  themseh^e* 
the  ol)jects ;  and  that  poets  have  generally  thought  it  safest  to 
invest  their  interesting  characters  with  all  the  trappings  of  splen- 
did fortune  and  high  station,  chiefly  because  those  who  know 
least  about  sucli  nuitters  think  it  unworthy  to  sympathize  in  the 
adventures  of  th(<se  who  are  without  them.  For  our  own  parts, 
however,  we  are  (juite  positive,  not  only  that  persojis  in  mid-» 
dling  life  would  naiurally  be  most  touched  with  the  emotions 
that  belong  to  their  own  condition,  but  that  those  cjuotions  are 
in  themselves  the  most  powerful,  and  consequently  the  best  fit- 
ted foi  poetical  or  pathetic  representation.  Even  with  regard 
to  the  heroic  and  ambitious  passions,  as  the  vista  is  longer  which 
leads  from  humble  privacy  to  the  natural  objects  of  those  pas- 
sions J  so,  the  career  is  likely  to  be  longer  and  more  impetuous, 
and  its  outset  more  marked  by  striking  and  contrasted  emotions: 
— and  as  to  all  the  more  tender  and  less  turbulent  aflfections,  up- 
on which  the  beauty  of  the  piUhetic  is  altogether  dependent,  wo 
apprehend  it  to  be  quite  manifest,  that  their  proper  soil  and 
>/7<:/z/5  is  the  privacy  Hud  simplicity  of  humble  lile  j — that  their 
very  elements  are  dissipated  by  the  variety  of  objects  tliat  move 
for  ever  in  the  world  of  fashion  ;  and  their  essence  tainted  by 
the  cares  and  vanities  that  are  dilfused  in  the  atmosphere  of  that 
lofty  region.  But  we  are  wandering  into  a  long  dissertation, 
instead  of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  book  before 
lis.  The  most  satisfactory  thing  we  can  do,  we  believe,  is  to 
give  them  a  plain  account  of  its  contents,  with  such  quotations 
and  remarks  as  may  occur  to  us  as  we  proceed. 

The  volume  contains  twenty-one  tales  ; — the  first  of  m  hich  is 
called  '  The  Dumb  Orators. '  This  is  not  one  of  the  most  en- 
gaging ;  and  is  not  judiciously  placed  at  the  portal  to  tempt  he- 
sitating readers  to  go  forward.  The  fault,  however,  is  entirely 
in  the  subject,  which  comrnands  no  strong  or  general  interest  j, 
for  it  is  perfectly  well  conceived  and  executed.  The  object  of  it. 
is  to  show,  that  a  man's  fluency  and  force  and  intre])idity  of 
speech,  depends  very  much  upon  his  confidence  of  the  approba-. 
tion  of  his  auditors ;  and  accordingly  it  exhibits  the  orthodox, 
loyal,  authoritative  Justice  Bolt  struck  quite  dumb  in  an  assem- 
bly of  Jacobins  into  which  he  happens  to  stray  5  and  the  Jaco-^ 
bin  orator,  in  like  manner,  reduced  to  stammering  and  imbeci-r, 
lity,  w^ien  detected  at  a  dinner  of  parsons.  The  description, 
of  Justice  B'olt  is  admirable,  and  may  stand  for  a  portrait  of 
iuore  than  one  ])rovincial  dictator. 

*  Meetings,  or  public  calls,  he  never  missed,— 
To  dict:?.tc  oft^cii,  always  to  assist ; 
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Oft  lie  the  Clergy  joinM,  and  not  a  cause 
Pertain'd  to  thcni  but  he  could  quote  the  laws; 
He,  upon  tithes  and  residence  displayed 
A  fund  of  knowledge  for  the  hearer's  aid ; 
And  could  on  glebe  and  farming,  wool  and  grain, 
A  long  discourse,  without  a  pause,  mtLintain. 

To  his  experience  and  his  native  sense. 
He  join*d  a  bold  imperious  eloquence ; 
The  grave,  stern  look  of  men  informM  and  wise, 
A  full  command  of  feature,  heart,  and  eyes. 
An  awe-compelling  frown,  and  fear  inspiring  size. 
And  now,  into  the  vale  of  years  declined. 
He  hides  too  little  of  the  monarch -mind  ; 
And  grows  so  fond  of  teaching,  that  he  taught 
Those  who  instruction  needed  not,  nor  sought : 
He  kindles  anger  by  untimely  jokes. 
And  opposition  by  contempt  provokes ; 
Mirth  he  suppresses  by  his  awful  frown. 
And  humble  spirits,  by  disdain  keeps  down ; 
Blam'd  by  the  mild,  approved  by  the  severe, 
The  prudent  fty  him,  and  the  valiant  fear.  p.  6,  7. 

The  second  tale,  entitled  '  The  Parting  Hour,*  is  of  a  more  ten- 
tier  character,  and  contains  some  passages  of  great  beauty  and  pa- 
thos. The  story  is  simply  that  of  a  youth  and  a  maiden  in  humble 
life,  who  had  loved  each  other  from  their  childhood,  but  were  too 
poor  to  marry.  Tlie  youth  goes  to  the  West  Indies  to  push  his 
fortune ;  but  is  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and  carried  to  Mexico, 
where,  in  the  course  of  time,  though  still  sighing  for  his  first  love, 
he  marries  a  Spanish  girl,  and  lives  tw  enty  years  with  her  and  his 
children — he  is  then  impressed,  and  carried  round  the  world  for 
twenty  years  longer,  and  is  at  last  moved  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse, when  old  and  shattered  and  lonely,  to  seek  his  native  town, 
and  the  scene  of  his  youthful  vows.  Fie  comes  and  finds  his  Ju- 
dith like  himself  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  but  still  brooding  like 
liimself  over  the  memory  of  their  early  love.  She  had  waited 
twelve  anxious  years  without  tidings  of  him,  and  then  married : 
and  now  when  all  passion  and  fuel  for  passion  is  extinguished 
within  them,  the  memory  of  their  young  attachment  endears 
them  to  each  other,  and  they  still  cling  together  in  sad  and  sub- 
dued affection,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
history  of  the  growth  and  maturity  of  their  innocent  love  is 
beautifully  given — But  we  pass  on  to  the  scene  of  their  parting, 

*  All  things  prepared,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anchor'd  in  the  bay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  come. 
To  take  th*  advent'rous  Allen  from  \m  hpme ; 
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With  his  9vm  friends  the  final  day  he  pass'd. 

And  every  painful  hour,  except  the  last. 

The  grieving  Father  urg'd  the  cheerful  glass, 

To  make  the  moments  with  less  sorrow  pass ; 

Intent  the  Mother  look'd  upon  her  son. 

And  wish'd  th'  assent  withdrawn,  the  deed  undone ; 

The  yonnger  Sister,  as  he  took  his  way. 

Hung  on  his  coat,  and  begg'd  for  more  delay : 

But  his  own  Judith  call'd  him  to  the  shore, 

Whom  he  must  meet,  for  they  might  meet  no  more ; — 

And  there  he  found  her — ^faithful,  mournful,  true. 

Weeping  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu ! 

The  ebbing  tide  had  left  the  saml,  and  there 

Mov'd  with  slow  steps  the  melancholy  pair: 

Sweet  were  the  painful  moments, — but  how  sweet. 

And  without  pain  when  they  again  should  meet ! '     p.  29. 

The  sad  and  long-delayed  return  of  this  ardent  adventurer  is 
described  in  a  tone  of  genuine  pathos,  and  in  some  places  with 
such  truth  and  force  of  colouring,  as  to  outdo  the  efforts  of  th« 
first  dramatic  representation. 

*  But  when  return'd  the  Youth  ? — the  Touth  no  more 
Return'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore; 
But  forty  years  were  past,  and  then  there  came 

A  worn-out  man  with  wither'd  limbs  and  lame. 

His  mind  oppressed  with  woes,  and  bent  with  age  his  frame  ; 

Yes  !  old  and  grievM,  and  trembling  with  decay, 

Was  y^llen  landing  in  his  native  bay  ; 

In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach. 

In  such  an  eve  he  chanc'd  the  port  to  reach : 

He  was  alone  ;  he  press'd  the  very  place 

Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace : 

There  stood  his  parents,  there  retir'd  the  Maid, 

So  fond,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid ; 

And  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  yeai',  his  mind 

Turn'd  mournful  back,  half  sinking,  half  resigned. 
No  one  was  present ;   of  its  crew  bereft, 

A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  left  ; 

Sent  from  some  anchored  vessel  in  the  bay, 

At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away  : 

O'er  the  black  stern  the  moonlight  softly  play'd. 

The  loosen'd  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade  : 

All  silent  else  on  shore  ;  but  from  the  town 

A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down  : 

From  the  tall  houses,  here  and  there,  a  light 

Serv'd  some  confus'd  remembrance  to  excite  : 

"  There,  '*  he  observ'd,  and  new  emotions  felt, 

"  Was  ray  first  home — and  yonder  Judith  dwelt,  *' 
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Sudden  there  broke  upon  liis  grief  a  noisC 
Of  merry  tumult  and  of  vulpir  joys  i 
Seamen  returning  to  their  ship,  were  comcj 
Witli  idle  numbers  straying  from  their  home  ; 
ylllen  among  tliem  mix'd,  and  in  the  old 
Strove  some  familiar  features  to  behold  ; 
While  fancy  aided  memory  : — **  Man  !  what  cheer  ?  '* 
A  sailor  cried  ;  *'  Art  thou  at  anchor  here  ?  '* 
iFaintly  he  answerM,  and  then  tried  to  i>ace 
Some  youthful  features  in  some  aged  face : 
A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thouglit  . 
She  might  unfold  the  very  truths  he  sought ; 
Confus'd  and  trembling,  he  the  dame  address'd  : 
"  The  Booths  !  yet  live  they  ?  *'  pausing  and  oppress'd: 
Then  spake  again  t — "  Is  there  no  ancient  man, 
"  David  his  name  ? — assist  me,  if  you  can. — 
**  Flemings  there  were — and  Jndlth,  doth  she  live  ?  " 
The  w^oman  gazM,  nor  could  an  answer  give ; 
Yet  wond'ring  stood,  and  all  were  silent  by, 
Feeling  a  strange  and  solemn  Sj^npathy. '    p.  31,  32* 

llic  meeting  of  the  lovers  is  briefly  told. 
*  But  now  a  Widow,  in  a  village  near, 
Chanc'd  of  the  melancholy  man  to  hear  : 
Old  as  she  was,  to  Judith'^  bosom  came 
Some  strong  emotions  at  the  well-known  name ; 
He  was  her  much-lov'd  /lllcu,  she  had  stay'd 
Ten  troubled  years,  a  sad  afflicted  maid,  *  &c. 

*  The  once-fond  Lovers  met ;  not  grief  nor  age, 
Sickness  or  pain,  their  hearts  could  disengage : 
Each  had  immediate  confidence  ;  a  friend 
Both  now  beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend: 
**  Now  is  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 

"  My  nature's  weakness,  ajid  my  souPs  distress.  ** 

There  is  something  sweet  and  touching,  and  in  a  higher  vein 
of  poetry,  in  the  story  \\  hich  he  tells  to  Judith  of  all  his  adven** 
tnres,  and  of  those  otner  ties,  of  which  it  still  wrings  her  boaoia 
to  hear  him  speak. — We  can  afford  but  one  little  extract. 

*  There,  hopeless  ever  to  escape  the  land. 
He  to  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand ; 

in  cottage  sheltered  from  the  blaze  of  day, 

He  saw  his  happy  infants  round  him  play  ; 

Where  summer  shadows,  made  by  lolty  trees, 

Wav*d  o*er  his  seat,  and  soothM  his  reveries  ; 

E'en  then  he  thought  of  England^  nor  could  sigh. 

But  his  fond  Isabel  demanded  "  Wliy  ?  " 

Griev'd  by  the  story,  she  the  sigh  repaid. 

And  wept  in  pity  for  tlie  English  Maid ;  *     p.  So,  3^, 
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Tlie  close  IS  extremely  beautiful,  and  leaves  upon  tlic  mind 
just  that  impression  of  sadness  which  is  botli  salutary  and  de- 
lightful, because  it  is  akin  to  pity,  and  mingled  with  admiratioa 
and  esteem. 

*  Here  his  relation  closes,  but  his  mind 

Flies  back  again  some  resting-place  to  find  ; 

Thus  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  sees 

His  children  sporting  by  those  lofty  trees, 

Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene, 

Whei'e  the  fresh  springs  burst  o'er  the  lively  green  ;— - 

So  strong  his  eager  fancy,  he  affrights 

The  faithful  widow  by  its  powerful  flights ; 

For  what  disturbs  liim  he  aloud  will  tell. 

And  CTfy — "  *Tis  she,  my  wife!   my  Isabel !  ** 

"  Where  are  my  children  >  " — Judith  grieves  to  beanr* 

How  the  soul  works  in  sorrows  so  severe ; — 

Assiduous  all  his  wishes  to  attend, 

Depriv'd  of  much  he  yei  may  boast  a  friend  ; 

Watch'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 

Its  flight,  and  watchful  finds  her  when  he  ^'ai^es. 
*TLs  vko^'  her  office  ;  her  attention  see  \ 

While  her  friend  sleeps  heneath  that  shading  tree. 

Careful,  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat, 

And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen'*%  feet. 

And  where  is  he  ?     Ah  1  douhtless  in  those  scenes 

Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens. 

Fresh  with  unnumher*d  rills,  where  ev'ry  gale 

Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighboring  vale  ; 

Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listens  as  there  comes 

Tiie  night-bird*s  music  from  the  thickening  glooms  ? 

And  as  he  sits  with  all. these  treasures  nigh, 

Bla7.e  not  with  fairy-light  the  phosphor  fly. 

When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumin'^d  by  ? 

This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 

tn  the  warm  tranment  flushing  of  his  cheelcs  ; 

For  he  is  listening  to  the  fancied  noise 

Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joysi  — 

All  this  he  feels  ;   a  dream's  delusive  bliss 

Gives  the  expres>;ion,  and  the  glow  like  this. 

And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by. 

These  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy; 

For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem > 

But  see  !  he  breaks  the  long -protracted  themej 

And  wakes  and  cries — "  My  God  !   'twas  but  a  dream  !  '''  3^.  40. 
Tlie  third  tale  is  '  The  Gentleman  Fai'mer,"  and  is  of  a  coar:s(.T 
texture  than  that  w<?  have  just  been  considering, — thou«(h  full  of 
acute  observation,  and  graphic  delineation  of  orJijiary  charafi-? 
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lers.  Tlie  hem  h  not  a  farmer  turned  pfcntleman,  but  a  geh» 
tlenian  turned  fai  iner — a  conceited,  active,  talkiufr,  domineer- 
ing sort  of  person — who  plantn  and  eats  and  drinks  with  gr^at 
vigour — keeps  a  mistiess,  and  speaks  with  audacious  scorn  of  tho- 
tyranny  of  wives,  and  the  impositions  of  priests,  lauyers,  and 
physicians.  Being  but  a  shallow  fellow  however  at  bottom, 
confidence  in  his  opinions  declines  gradually  as  his  hedth  d 
ciiys ;  and,  being  seized  with  some  maladies  in  his  stomach,  ' 
ends  witli  marrying  his  mistress,  and  submitting  to  be  tri{)iy 
governed  by  three  of  her  confederates,  in  the  respective  charac- 
ters of  a  quack  doctor,  a  methodist  preacher,  and  a  projecting 
kind  steward.  We  caimot  afford  any  extracts  from  this  per- 
formance. 

The  next,  which  is  called  '  Procrastination,'  has  something  of 
the  character  of  the  *  Parting  Hour; '  ^ut  more  painful  and  less 
refined.  It  is  founded  like  it  on  the  story  of  a  betrothed  youth 
and  maiden,  whose  marriage  is  preventecl  by  their  poverty ;  and 
the  youth  goes  to  pursue  his  fortune  at  sea,  while  the  damsel 
awaits  his  return,  with  an  old  female  relation  at  home.  Jle  is 
crossed  with  many  disasters,  and  is  not  heard  of  for  many  years. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  virgin  gradually  imbibes  her  aunt's  pal- 
try love  for  wealth  and  finery j  and  when  she  comes,  after  long 
sordid  expectation,  to  inherit  her  hoards,  feels  that  those  new 
tastes  have  supplanted  every  warmer  emotion  in  her  bosom  ;  and, 
secretl}-  hoping  never  more  to  see  her  youthful  lover,  gives  her- 
self up  to  comfortable  gossipping  and  formal  *  ostentatious  devo- 
tion. At  last,  when  she  is  set  in  her  fine  parlour,  with  her  chi- 
na and  toys,  and  prayer-books  around  her,  the  impatient  man 
bursts  into  her  presence,  and  reclaims  her  vows.  She  answers 
coldly,  that  she  has  now  done  v/ith  the  world,  and  only  studies 
liow  to  prepare  to  die ;  and  exhorts  him  to  betake  himself  to  the 
same  needful  meditations.  We  shall  give  the  conclusion  of  the 
scene  in  the  author's  own  words.  The  faithful  and  indignant 
lover  replies. 

'  Heav'n's  spouse  thou  art  not ;  nor  can  I  believe 

That  God  accepts  her,  who  will  Man  dieceive  : 

True  I  am  shattered,  I  have  service  seen. 

And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been  ; 

My  cheek  ( it  shames  me  not )  has  lost  its  red. 

And  the  brown  bufl*  is  o'er  my  features  spread  ; 

Perchance  my  speech  is  rude  ;  for  I  amoiig 

Th'  untam'd  have  been,  in  temper  and  in  tongue ; 

Have  been  trepannM,  have  liv'd  in  toil  and  care. 

And  wrought  for  wealth  I  was  not  doom'd  to  share : 

It  touch'd  me  deeply,  for  I  felt  a  pride 

In  gaining  riches  for  my  destined  bride ; 
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Speak  then  my  fate  ;  for  these  my  sorrows  past, 

Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 

This  doubt  of  thee — a  childish  thing  to  tell, 

But  certain  truth — my  very  throat  they  s\te]l ; 

They  stop  the  brcatii,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 

Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  passion  cry  ; 

These  are  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  feel 

This  hour  must  end  them,  and  perhaps  will  heal.  "-— 
Here  Dinah  sigh'd  as  if  afraid  to  speak — 

And  then  repeated — "  They  were  frail  and  weak  j 

His  soul  she  lovM,  and  hop'd  he  had  the  grace 

To  fix  his  tlioughts  upon  a  better  place.  "     p.  72.  73. 
Nothing  can  be  more  forcible  or  true  to  nature,  than  the  de- 
scription of  the  effect  of  this  cold  blooded  cant  on  the  warm  and 
ansuspecting  nature  of  her  disappointed  suitor. 
*  She  ceased  : — With  steady  glance  as  if  to  see 

The  very  root  of  this  hypocrisy, — 

He  her  small  fingers  moulded  in  his  hard 

And  bronz'd  broad  hand  ;  then  told  her  his  regard, 

Plis  best  respect  were  gone,  but  Love  liad  still 

Hold  in  his  heart,  and  governed  yet  the  will — 

Or  he  would  curse  her  : — Saying  this,  he  threw 

The  hand  in  scorn  away,  and  bade  adieu 

To  every  ling'ring  hope,  with  every  care  in  viev/. 
Proud  and  indignant,  suOering,  sick,  and  poor. 

He  griev'd  unseen  ;  and  spoke  of  Love  no  more — 

Till  all  he  felt  in  Indignation  died, 

As  hers  had  sunk  in  Avarice  and  Pride. 
In  health  declining  as  in  mind  distressed. 

To  some  in  power  his  troubles  he  confess'd, 

And  shares  a  parish-gift.     At  prayers  he  sees 

The  pious  Dinah  dropp'd  upon  her  knees  ; 

Thence  as  she  walks  the  street  with  stately  air. 

As  chance  directs,  oft  meet  the  parted  pair  : 

When  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  Badge-man's  blue, 

Moves  near  her  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue  ; 

When  his  thin  locks  of  grey  approach  her  braid, 

A  costly  purchase  made  in  beauty's  aid ; 

When  his  frank  air,  and  his  unstudied  pace, 

Are  seen  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  grace, 

And  his  plain  artless  look  with  her  sharp  meaning  face 

It  might  some  wonder  in  a  stranger  move, 

How  these  together  could  have  talk'd  of  love. '     p.  73,  74. 
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*  The  Patron, '  which  is  next  in  order,  is  also  very  good ; 
and  contains  specimens  of  very  various  exccllenre.  The  story 
is  that  of  a  young  man  ttf  humble  birlh,   wlio  b!^  ^   early 
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genius  for  poetry  ;,and  having  been,  with  some  inconvenience 
to  his  parents,  provided  willi  a  frugal,  but  regular  education,  is 
at  ia6t  taken  notice  of  by  a  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  promises  to  promote  him  in  the  church,  and  invites  him  to 
pas^  an  autumn  with  him  at  his  seat  in  the  country.  Here  the 
yoii^h,  in  spite  of  the  admirable  admonitions  of  his  father,  is 
gradually  overcome  by  a  taste  for  elegant  enjoyments,  and  al- 
lov\  s  himself  to  fall  in  love  with  the  enchanting  sister  of  his  pro- 
tector. When  the  family  leave  him  with  indifference  to  return 
to  town,  he  feels  the  first  pang  of  humiliation  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  atterwaids,  when  he  finds  that  all  his  noble  friend's 
fine  })roniises  end  in  obtaining  for  him  a  poor  drudging  place  in 
the  Customs,  he  pines  and  pines  till  he  falls  into  insanity;  and 
recovers,  orly  to  die  prematurely  in  the  arms  of  his  disappointed 
parents.  We  cannot  make  room  for  the  history  of  the  Poet's 
progress — the  fether's  warnings — or  the  blandishments  of  the 
careless  syren  by  \'>  hom  he  was  enchanted — though  all  are  ex- 
cellent. We  give  hov/ever  the  scene  of  the  breaking  up  of  that 
enchantment; — a  description  which  cannot  fail  to  strike,  if  it 
had  no  other  merit,  from  its  mere  truth  and  accuracy. 
*  Cold  r^rew  the  foggy  morn,  the  day  was  brief^ 

Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 

The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb  ;  the  woods 

lloar'd  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers  the  flood*  ; 

All  green  was  vanisli'd,  save  of  pine  and  yew. 

That  still  display'd  their  melancholy  hue  ; 

Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red. 

And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel  spread. 
To  public  views  my  Lord  must  soon  attend  ; 

And  soon  the  Ladies — would  they  leave  their  friend  ? 

The  time  was  fix'd  — approach'd- — w\as  near — was  come  ; 

The  trying  time  that  fill  d  his  soul  with  gloom  ; 

Thoi-  ;htful  our  Poet  in  the  morning  rose. 

And  cried,  "  One  hour  my  fortune  will  disclose.  ** 
The  morning  meal  was  past ;  and  all  around 

Tlfc  mansion  rang  with  each  discordant  sound  ; 

Haste  was  in  every  foot,  and  every  look 

The  travellers'  joy  for  London-journey  spoke  : 

Net  so  our  Youth  ;  whose  feelings  at  the  noise 

Of  preparation,  had  no  touch  of  joys ; 

He  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drawn. 

With  lackies  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn : 

The  Ladies  came  ;  and  Jolm  in  terror  threw 

One  painfid  glance,  r.nd  then  his  eyes  withdrew  ; 

Not  with  such  speed,  but  he  in  other  eyes 

With  anguish  read — *  I  pity,  but  despise — 

*  Unhappy  boy  !  presumptuous  scribbler ! — you» 

*  To  dream  such  dreams— be  sober,  and  adieu !  '     p.  93,  94. 
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His  humiliation  and  irritability  on  his  first  return  home,  are 
also  represented  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

*  111  brook'd  he  then  the  pert  familiar  phrase, 
The  untaught  freedom,  and  th*  inquiring  gaze  ; 
Much  was  his  temper  touch'd,  his  spleen  provok'd, 
WTien  ask'd  how  Ladies  talk'd,  or  walk'd,  or  looked? 
"  What  said  my  Lord  of  politics  ?    how  spent 

**  He  there  his  time  ?    and  was  he  glad  he  went  ?  "       p.  96. 
We  pass  over  the  consummation  of  his  disappointment ;  and 
shall  finish  our  extracts  with  his  last  sad  return  to  the  humble 
roof  of  his  parents. 

*  Silent  he  enter'd  the  forgotten  room, 

As  ghostly  forms  may  be  conceived  to  come  ; 

With  sorrow-shrunken  face  and  hair  upright. 

He  look'd  dismay,  neglect,  despair,  affright ; 

But,  dead  to  comfort,  and  on  misery  thrown. 

His  Parents'  loss  he  felt  not,  nor  his  own. 

But  he  was  cur'd ;  for  quiet,  love,  and  care, 

Strove  with  the  gloom,  and  broke  on  the  desjialr ; 

Yet  slow  their  progress,  and  as  vapours  move 

Dense  and  reluctant  from  the  wint'ry  grove  ; 

All  is  confusion  till  the  morning  light 

Gives  the  dim  scene  obscurely  to  the  sight ; 

More  and  yet  more  defin'd  the  trunks  appear. 

Till  the  wild  prospect  stands  distinct  and  clear  ; — 

So  the  dark  mind  of  our  young  Poet  grew 

Clear  and  sedate  ;  the  dreadful  mist  withdrew ; 

And  he  resembled  that  bleak  wint'ry  scene. 

Sad,  though  unclouded  ;  dismal,  though  serene. '  p.  101,  102. 

•  The  Frank  Courtship, '  which  is  the  next  in  order,  is  ra- 
ther in  the  merry  vein ;  and  contains  even  less  than  Mr  Crabbe's 
usual  moderate  allowance  of  incident.  The  whole  of  the  story 
is,  that  the  daughter  of  a  rigid  Quaker,  having  been  educated 
from  home,  conceives  a  slight  prejudice  ajrainst  the  un^allant 
manners  oi  the  sect,  ana  is  prepared  to  be  very  contemptuous 
and  uncomplying  when  her  father  proposes  a  sober  youth  of  the 
persuasion  for  a  husband ; — but  is  so  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  cheerful  reasonableness  of  his 
deportment  at  their  first  interview,  that  she  instantly  yields  her 
consent.  There  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  lather  and 
the  unbending  elders  of  his  tribe  ;  and  some  fine  traits  of  natur- 
al coquetry.  We  can  only  afford  room,  however,  for  the  first 
introduction  and  characteristic  description  of  the  lover. 
'  The  couple  gaz'd — were  silent,  and  the  Maid 

Look'd  in  his  face,  to  make  the  Man  afraid ; 

The  Man,  unmov'd,  upon  the  Maiden  cast 

A  steadv  view — so  salutation  pass'd  : 

T2 
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But  in  thii  instant  SybiVs.  eye  had  seen 

The  tall  fair  person,  and  the  still  staid  mien  ; 

The  glow  that  temperance  o'er  the  cheek  had  spread. 

Where  the  soft  down  half  veiPd  the  purest  red  ; 

And  the  serene  deportment  that  proclaimed 

A  heart  unspotted,  and  a  life  unblam'd : 

But  then  with  these  she  saw  attire  too  plain, 

The  pale  brown  coat,  though  worn,  without  a  stain  ; 

The  tormal  air,  and  something  of  the  pride 

That  indicates  the  wealth  it  seems  to  hide  ; 

And  looks  that  were  not,  she  conceiv'd,  exempt 

From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  sly  contempt.  *  p.  118,  119. 

*  The  Widow's  Tale '  is  also  rather  of  the  facetious  order; 
It  contains  the  history  of  a  farmer's  daughter,  who  comes  home 
from  her  boarding-school  a  great  deal  too  fine  to  tolerate  the 
ross  habits,  or  submit  to  the  filthy  drudgery  of  her  father's 
ouse  ;  but  is  induced,  by  the  warning  history  and  sensible  ex- 
hortations of  a  neighbouring  widow,  in  whom  she  expected  to 
find  a  sentimental  companion,  to  reconcile  herself  to  all  those 
abominations,  and  marry  a  jolly  young  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  account  of  her  horrors,  on  first  coming  down,  is  in 
Mr  Crabbe's  best  style  of  Dutch  painting— a  little  coarse,  and 
needlessly  minute — but  perfectly  true,  and  marvellously  coloured. 
'  Us'd  to  spare  meals,  disposed  in  manner  pure. 

Her  father's  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure  ; 

Where  by  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat. 

And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate ; 

Hot  from  the  field,  her  eager  brother  seiz'd 

An  equal  part,  and  hunger's  rage  appeas'd  ; 

The  air  surcharged  with  moisture,  flagg'd  around. 

And  the  offended  Damsel  sigh'd  and  frown'd ; 

The  swelling  fat  in  lumps  conglomerate  laid, 

And  fancy's  sickness  seiz'd  the  loathing  Maid: 

But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took. 

The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  cook  ;, 

When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 

Fill'd  with  huge  balls  of  farinaceous  food  ; 

With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 

Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen  ; 

When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 

Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new ; 

When  the  coarse  cloth  she  saw,  with  many  a  stain, 

Soil'd  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again,— 

She  could  not  breathe ;  but,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 

Rein'd  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  the  offended  eye ; 

She  minc'd  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine, 

Aiid  woader'd  mueh  t©  ^e  \\if  creatmes  dine.  '     p.  12S-4J, 
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*  The  Mother  '  is  not  one  of  the  moet  felicitous  of  Mr 
Crabbe's  imaginations.  The  story  is  that  of  a  vain  and  absurd 
widow,  who  abandons  the  plainest  of  two  daughters  to  the  car« 
of  a  pious  aunt,  and  educates  the  other  for  a  beauty  and  heires» 
at  home.  The  favourite  however  dies  ;  and  her  mother  is  pleas- 
ed to  adopt  her  neglected  sister  into  her  high  destination.  Sh» 
of  course  insists  upon  her  breaking  off  an  engagement  she  had 
formed  with  a  worthy  parson  at  her  aunt's ;  and  the  poor  girl 
languishes  in  the  midst  of  hated  splendour,  and  dies  at  last  of  a 
broken  heart,-^but  full  of  sublime  resignation  and  holy  hope. 

*  Arabella,  *  again,  is  somewhat  jocular. — Tliis  heroine  is  the 
■vfit  and  beauty  and  pattern  of  a  country  town — much  courted 
by  all  the  aspiring  youth  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  prodigious- 
ly difficult  in  her  choice,  but  especially  on  the  score  of  morals. 
After  discarding  two  or  tliree  veiy  amiable  suitors,  on  account 
of  certain  little  gallantries  that  hiid  been  imputed  to  them,  she 
is  left  unmolested  with  any  very  ardent  suit  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
years ;  and  then  submits  to  marry  an  elderly  West  India  mer- 
chant, with  three  yellow  bastards  !  The  mollification  of  her* 
-nature  is  thus  facetiously  described. 

*  Let  us  proceed: — Twelve  brilliant  years  were  pa»t, 
Yet  each  with  less  of  glory  than  the  last ; 
Wliether  these  years  to  this  fair  Virgin  gave 

A  softer  mind — effect  they  often  have  ; 

Whether  the  Virgin-state  was  not  so  bless'd 

As  that  good  Maiden  in  her  zeal  professed  ; 

Or  whether  lovers  falling  from  her  train, 

Xjrave  greater  price  to  those  she  could  retail^ 

Is  all  unknown  ; — but  Arabella  now 

Was  kindly  listening  to  a  Merchant's  vow ; 

Who  offer'd  terms  so  fair,  against  his  love 

To  strive  was  folly,  so  she  never  strove. 

Man  in  his  earlier  days  we  often  find 

With  a  too  easy  and  unguarded  mind  ; 

But  by  increasing  years  and  prudence  taught. 

Pie  grows  reserved,  and  locks  up  every  thought-^; 

Not  thus  the  Maiden,  for  in  blooming  youth 

She  hides  her  thought,  and  guards  the  tender  truth-; 

This,  when  no  longer  young,  no  more  she  hides, 

•But  frankly  in  the  favoured  swain  confides : 

Man,  stubborn  Man,  is  like  the  growing  tree. 

That  longer  standing,  still  will  harder  be  ; 

And  like  its  fruit,  the  Virgin,  first  austere, 

Then  kindly  softening  with  the  ripening  year. '      p.  168,  169. 

'  The  Lover's  Journey  '  is  6.  [pretty  fancy ;  and  very  well  exe- 
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cutcd, — at  least  as  to  the  descriptions  it  contains. — A  lover  tak( 
a  long  ride  to  sec  his  mistress  j  and  passing  in  full  hope  and  j< 
through  a  barren  and  fenny  country,  finds  beauty  in  every  thin; 
Being  put  out  of  humour,  however,  by  missing  the  lady  at  the 
end  of  this  stage,  he  proceeds  through  a  lovely  landscape,  and 
finds  every  thing  ugly  and  disagreeable.  At  last  he  meets  hii 
fair  one — is  reconciled — and  returns  along  with  her;  when  the 
landscape  presents  neither  beauty  nor  deformity,  and  excites  no 
emotion  whatever  in  a  mind  engrossed  with  more  lively  sensa- 
tions. There  is  nothing  in  this  volume,  or  perhaps  in  any  pai^ 
of  Mr  Crabbers  writings,  more  exquisite  than  some  of  the  d^| 
scriptions  in  this  story.  The  following,  though  by  no  means 
the  best,  is  too  characteristic  of  the  author  to  be  omitted. 
*  First  o*er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coast 

Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast. 

"  This  neat  low  gorse,  "  said  he,  "  with  golden  bloom, 

"  Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume;  '  ' 

**  And  this  gay  ling»  with  all  its  purple  flowers, 

"  A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours; 

*'  This  green-fnng^d  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tip, 

"  That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura^s  lip  ; 

**  And  tlien  how  fine  this  herbage !   men  may  say 

"  A  heath  is  barren ;   nothing  is  so  gay.  " 
Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  heat. 

Dust  rose  in  clouds  before  the  horse's  feet; 

For  now  he  passed  through  lanes  of  burning  sand, 

Bounds  to  thin  crops  or  yet  uncultured  land ; 

Where  the  dark  poppy  flourished  on  the  dry 

And  sterile  soil,  and  mock'd  the  thin-set  rye. 
The  Lover  rode  as  hasty  lovers  ride. 

And  reach*d  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide  ; 

Small  biack-Iegg'd  sheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 

The  meager  herbage,  fleshless,  lank  and  lean : 

Such  o'er  thy  level  turf,  Newmarket/   stray. 

And  there,  with  other  Blnc/c-legs',  find  their  prey : 

He  saw  some  scattered  hovels  ;   turf  was  pil'd 

In  square  brown  stacks  ;   a  prospect  bleak  and  wild ! 

A  mill,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found, 

With  short  sear  herbage  withering  all  around  ; 

A  smith's  black  shed  oppos'd  a  wright's  long  shop. 

And  join'd  an  inn  where  humble  travellers  stop.     p.  176,  177. 
The  following  picture  of  ajhi  is  what  few  other  artists  would 
have  thought  of  attempting,  and  no  other  could  possibly  have 
executed. 

'  But  next  appear'd  a  dam^ — so  call  the  place,—. 

Whe;:e  lies  a  road  confin'd  in  narrow  space ; 
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A  work  of  labour,  for  on  either  side 

Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide, 

With  dykes  on  either  hand  by  Ocean's  self  supplied : 

Far  on  the  right,  the  distant  sea  is  seen, 

And  salt  the  springs  th^jt  feed  the  marsh  between ; 

Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straiten'd  flood 

Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud ; 

Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide. 

That  frets  and  hurries  to  th'  opposing  side  ; 

The  rushes  sharp  that  on  the  borders  grow. 

Bend  their  brown  flowrets  to  the  stream  below. 

Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow : 

Here  a  grave  Flora  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom, 

Nor  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume  ; 

The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  spread. 

Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed  ; 

Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom. 

Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume ; 

Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  harsh. 

And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh  ; 

Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound. 

And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound ; 

No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun. 

Birds,  save  a  wat'ry  tribe,  the  district  shun. 

Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters  run.  J  p.  178-80. 
The  features  of  the  fine  country  are  less  perfectly  drawn: 
But  what,  indeed,  could  be  made  of  the  vulgar  tine  couutr)'  of 
England?  If  Mr  Crabbe  had  bad  the  gGcxl  tbrtune  to  live 
among  our  Highland  bills,  and  lakes,  and  upland  woods — our  liv- 
ing floods  sweeping  the  forests  of  pine — our  lonely  vales  and  rough 
copse-covered  clifis  ;  what  a  delicious  picture  would  his  unrivdl- 
led  powers  have  enabled  hini  to  give  to  the  world  ! — But  we  have 
no  right  to  complain,  while  we  have  such  pictures  as  this  of  a 
group  of  G^^sies.  It  is  evidently  finished  con  amove,  ond  does 
appear  to  us  to  be  absolutely  i)erfect,  both  in  its  morai  and  its 
physical  expression. 

*  Again  the  country  was  enclos'd ;  a  wide 
'  And  sandy  road  has  hanks  on  either  side ; 

Where,  lo  !  a  hollow  on  the  left  appear'd, 

And  there  a  Gypsy -tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd  j 

'Twus  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 

And  they  had  now  their  early  mtal  begun. 

When  two  brown  Boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat, 

Tlie  early  Traveler  with  their  pray'rsto  greet: 

W^hile  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  haxid. 

He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand  ; 

Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly^ 

Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try : 
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Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries, 

And  well-feigned  apprehension  in  her  eyes  ; 

Train*d  but  yet  savage,  'in  her  speaking  faee. 

He  mark'd  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race  ; 

When  a  light  laugli  and  roguish  leer  express'd 

The  viee  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast : 

Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  Brother  ^ame. 

Who  seemM  offended  yet  forbore  to  blame 

The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 

The  looks  of  ]iity  in  the  Traveler's  face  : 

Within,  the  Father,  who  from  fences  nigh 

Had  brought  tlie  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply,  V 

Watch'd  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by  :        J 

On  ragged  rug,  just  borrowed  from  the  bed. 

And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed. 

In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dress'd, 

lleclin'd  the  Wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 

In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remained. 

Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stain'd  ; 

Her  blood-shot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 

W^ere  wrathful  turn'd,  and  seeni'd  her  wants  to  ^^^, 

Cursing  his  tardy  aid — her  Mother  there 

With  Gipsy-state  engross'd  the  only  chair  • 

Solemn  and  dull  her  look  ;  with  such  she  stands, 

And  reads  the  Milk-maid's  fortune  in  her  hands. 

Tracing  the  lines  of  life  ;  assnm'd  through  years. 

Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears  ; 

With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food. 

And  grudging  pinches  their  mtruding  brood  : 

Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  Grandsire  sits 

Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits ; 

Useless,  despis'd,  his  wortliless  labours  done, 

And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  8on, 

Who  half  supports  him  ;  he  with  heavy  glance. 

Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance ; 

And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  foce,  appears 

To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years  ; 

TTirough  what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice,  deceit. 

Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractis'd  cheat ;  ' 

What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain, 

Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain — 

Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end. 

Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend  !  '     p.  180-82. 

The  next  story,  which  is  entitled  *  Eiward  Shore, '  also 
contains  many  passages  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  hero  is  a 
young  man  of  aspiring  genius  and  enthusiastic  temper,  with 
an  ardent  love  of  virtue,  but  no  settled  principles  either  of 
conduct  or  opinion.     He  fir»t  conceives  an  attachment  for  ai? 
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amiable  girl,  who  is  captivated  with  his  conversation ; — but 
being  to^  poor  to  marry,  soon  comes  to  spend  more  of  his 
time  in  tlie  family  of  an  elderly  sceptic  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  had  recently  married  a  young  wife,  and  placed  unbounded 
confidence  in  her  virtue,  and  the  honour  of  his  friend.  In  a 
moment  of  temptation,  they  abuse  this  confidence.  The  hus- 
band renounces  him  with  dignified  composure ;  and  he  falls  at 
once  from  the  romantic  pride  of  his  virtue.  He  then  seeks  the 
company  of  the  dissipated  and  gay ;  and  ruins  his  health  and 
fortune,  without  regaining  liis  tranquillity.  When  in  gaol,  and 
miserable,  he  is  relieved  by  an  unknown  hand  ;  and  traces  the 
beoefaction  to  the  friend  whose  former  kindness  he  had  so  ill  re- 
paid. This  humiliation  falls  upon  his  proud  spirit  and  shattered 
nerves  with  an  overwhelming  force  ;  and  his  reason  fails  be- 
neath it.  He  is  for  some  time  a  raving  maniac ;  and  then  falls 
into  a  state  of  gay  and  compassionable  imbecility,  which  is  de- 
scribed with  inimitable  beauty  in  the  close  of  this  story.  We 
can  afford  but  a  few  extracts.  The  nature  of  the  seductions 
which  led  to  his  first  fatal  lapse,  are  well  intimated  in  the  fol- 
lowing short  passage. 

*  Then  as  the  Friend  reposM,  the  younger  Pair 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  play'd  beside  his  chair; 
Till  he  awaking,  to  his  hooks  applied. 

Or  heard  the  music  of  tli'  obedient  Bride: 

If  mild  th'  evening,  in  the  fields  they  stray'd, 

And  their  own  flock  w  ith  partial  eye  surveyed ; 

But  oft  the  Husband,  to  indulgence  prone, 

Resum'd  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone. 
This  -was  obey'd ;  and  oft  when  this  w\is  done 

They  calmly  gazM  on  the  declining  sun  ; 

In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade. 

Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbor's  shade  : 

Till  rose  die  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  face, 

Shed  a  soft  beauty,  and  a  dangerous  grace. '  p.  198,  199. 
The  ultimate  downlal  of  this  lofty  mind,  with  its  agonizing 
gleams  of  transitory  recollection,  form  a  picture,  than  which  we 
do  not  know  if  the  whole  range  of  our  poetry,  rich  as  it  is  in 
representations  of  disordered  intellect,  furnishes  any  thing  mor^ 
toudiing,  or  delineated  with  more  truth  and  delicacy. 

*  Harmless  at  length  th'  unhappy  man  was  found. 
The  spirit  settled,  but  the  reason  drown'd ; 
And  all  die  dreadful  tempest  died  away. 

To  the  dull  stillness  of  the  misty  day. 

And  now  his  freedom  he  attained, — if  free 
The  lost  to  reason,  truth  and  hope,  can  be ; 
His  friends,  or  wearied  with  the  charge,  or  sure 
The  harmless  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  cure, 
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Gave  him  to  wander  where  he  pleas'd,  and  find 
His  own  resources  for  the  eager  mmd  : 
Tlie  playful  children  of  the  place  he  meets. 
Playful  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets ; 
In  uU  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends, 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

That  gentle  INIaid,  whom  once  the  Youth  had  Iov'4, 
Is  now  with  mild  religious  pity  movM  ; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  tiights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fix'd  and  ponsivc  be ; 
And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs  ; 
Charm'd  by  her  voice,  th'  harmonious  sounds  invade 
His  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade : 
Like  a  pleus'd  Infant,  Mho  has  newly  caught 
From  the  matcnial  glance,  a  glyam  of  thought ; 
He  stands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  hear, 
And  starts,  half-conscious,  at  the  falling  tear. 

Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwafcch'd,  he  goes, 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes  ; 
But  soon  returning,  with  impatience  seeks 
His  youthful  friends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and  speak$ ; 
Speaks  a  wild  speech,  with  action  all  as  wild — 
The  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child  ; 
He  spins  their  top,  or,  at  their  bidding,  bends 
His  back,  while  o'er  it  leap  his  laughing  friends  ; 
Simple  and  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  more, 
And  heedless  children  call  him  Silly  Shore. '  p.  206,  207. 

*  Squire  Thomas '  is  not  nearly  so  interesting.  This  is  the 
bistory  of  a  mean  domineering  spirit,  who,  having  secured  the 
succession  of  a  rich  relation  by  assiduous  flattery,  looks  about 
for  some  obsequious  and  yielding  fair  one,  from  whom  he  may 
exact  homage  in  his  turn.  He  thinks  he  has  found  such  a  one 
in  a  lowly  damsel  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  marries  her  with- 
out much  premeditation  ; — when  he  discovers,  to  his  consterna- 
tion, not  only  that  she  has  the  spirit  of  a  virago,  but  that  she 
find  her  family  have  decoyed  him  into  the  match,  to  revenge  or 
indemnity  themselves  for  his  having  run  away  with  the  whole 
inheritance  of  their  common  relative.  She  hopes  to  bully  him 
into  a  sei>arate  maintenance — but  his  avarice  refuses  to  buy  his 
peace  at  such  a  price ;  and  they  contiime  to  live  together  on  a 
very  successful  system  of  mutual  tormenting. 

'  Jesse  and  Colin  '  pleases  us  better.  Jesse  is  the  orphan  of 
3  poor  clergyman,  who  goes,  upon  her  father's  death,  to  live 
With  a  rich  old  lady  who  had  been  his  fiiend ;  and  Colin  is  a 
youPfr  farmer,  whose  father  had  speculated  away  an  handsome 
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property  ;  and  who,  though  living  in  a  good  degree  by  his  own 
labour,  yet  wished  the  damsel  (who  halt  wished  it  also)  to  re- 
main and  share  his  humble  lot.  The  rich  lady  proves  to  be 
suspicious,  overbearing  and  selfish ;  and  sets  Jesse  upon  the  ig- 
noble duty  of  acting  the  spy  and  informer  over  the  other  de- 
pendants of  her  household ;  on  the  delineation  of  whose  cha- 
racters Mr  Crabbe  has  lavished  a  prodigious  power  of  observa- 
tion and  correct  description  : — But  this  not  suiting  her  pure 
and  ingenuous  mind,  she  suddenly  leaves  the  splendid  man- 
sion, and  returns  to  her  native  village,  where  Colin  and  his 
mother  soon  persuade  her  to  form  one  of  their  happy  family. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  goodheartedness  in  this  tale,  and  a 
kind  of  moral  beauty,  which  has  lent  more  than  usual  elegance 
to  the  simple  pictures  it  presents.  We  are  tempted  to  extract 
a  good  part  of  the  denouement. 

'  The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  stray'd, 

But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  displayed ; 

There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 

A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew  ; 

A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village-green 

And  public  road  were  from  the  garden  seen  ; 

Save  v/here  the  pine  and  larch  the  boundary  made. 

And  on  the  rose  beds  threw  a  softening  shade. 
*  The  Mother  sat  beside  the  garden-door, 

Dress'd  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor ; 

The  broad-laced  cap  was  known  in  ancient  days. 

When  Madam's  dress  compelPd  the  village  praise : 

And  still  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old. 

Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 

While  yet  the  Mansion  stood  in  decent  state. 

And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate. 

■     "  Alas  !  my  Son  !  "  the  Mother  cried,  "  and  why 

**  That  silent  grief  and  oft-repeated  sigh  ? 

**  True  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hast  never  felt 

"  Pangs  to  thy  father  for  his  error  dealt ; 

"  Pangs  from  strong  hopes  of  visionary  gain, 

"  For  ever  rais*d,  and  ever  found  in  vain. 

'*  He  rose  unhappy !  from  his  fruitless  schemes,, 

"  As  guilty  wretches  from  their  blissful  dreams  ; 

"  But  thou  wert  then,  my  Son,  a  playful  child, 

**  Wondering  at  grief,  gay,  innocent,  and  wild  ; 

**  Listening  at  times  to  thy  poor  mother's  sighs, 

**  With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise  ; 

"  Thy  father  dying,  thou,  my  virtuous  boy, 

"  My  comfort  always,  wak'd  my  soul  to  joy  ; 

*^*  With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  left, 

•'*  Thou  hait  our  station  of  its  gloom  bereft,  &c 
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"  Yet  art  thou  sad  ;  alas  !  my  Son,  I  knovr 
"  Thy  heart  is  wounded,  and  the  cure  is  slow  ; 
**  Fain  would  I  think  that  Jesse  still  may  come 
*'  To  shave  the  comturts  of  our  rustic  home : 
**  She  surely  lov*d  thee  ;  I  have  seen  the  niaid» 
**  When  thou  has^  kindly  brought  the  Vicar  aid, — 
**  When  thou  hast  easM  his  bosom  of  \\j^  pain, 
*'  Oh  !  I  have  seen  her  —she  will  come  again." 

The  Matron  ceas'd ;  and  Cdin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  grateful  smile  ; 
lie  then  replied — "  Ah  !  sure  had  Jesse  stay'd, 
*'  Am\  sliar'd  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade,  "  ^r. 

Sighing  he  spake — but  hark  !  he  hears  th'  approacli 
Of  rattling  wheels  !  and  lo  !  the  evening-coach 
Once  more  the  movement  of  the  horses*  feet 
Makes  the  fond  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat : 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaze  beside  his  gate  at  night ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wl.eels  it  hurried  by, 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought — what  sum 
Had  he  not  offer'd,  to  have  Jesse  come  ? 
She  came — he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door, 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more  ; 
Lost  in  his  joy — the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T'  assist  and  to  detain  the  willing  Maid  ; 
^Vho  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make, 
^^ure  of  a  welcome  for  the  Yicar*s  sake  ; 
But  the  good  Parent  was  so  pJeasM,  so  kind. 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  inclined. 
That  night  advanced  ;  and  then  so  long  detained. 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feign'd  ; 
Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforce  remained. 

Ill  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around. 
The  Maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found  ; 
}Uended  with  village-tones,  the  evening  gale 
ixave  the  sweet  night-bird's  warblings  to  the  vale  ; 
The  youth  embolden'd,  yet  abash'd,  now  told 
His  i'ondest  wish,  nor  found  the  Maiden  cold,  *  Sec.  p.  240.  41, 

*  The  Struggles  of  Conscience, '  though  visibly  laboured, 
and,  we  should  suspect,  a  favourite  with  the  author,  pleases  us 
Jess  than  any  tale  in  the  volume.  It  is  a  long  account  of  a  low 
base  fellow,  who  rises  by  mean  and  dishonourable  arts  to  a  sort 
of  opulence  ;  and,  without  ever  committing  any  flagrant  crime, 
sullies  his  mind  with  all  sorts  of  selfish,  heartless,  and  unworthy 
gicts,  till  he  becomes  a  prey  to  a  kind  of  languid  and  loathsome 
remorse. 

*  The  Squire  and  the  Priest '  we  do  not  like  much  better. 
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A  free  living  and  free  thinking  squire  had  been  galled  by  the 
public  rebukes  of  his  unrelenting  pastor,  and  breeds  up  n  de- 
pendent relation  of  his  own  to  succeed  to  his  charge.  The 
youth  drinks  and  jokes  with  his  patron  to  his  heart's  content, 
during  the  progress  of  his  education  ; — but  just  as  the  oki 
censor  dies,  falls  into  the  society  of  Saints,  becomes  a  TigkJ 
and  intolerant  Methodist,  and  converts  half  the  parish,  to  the 
infinite  rage  of  his  patron,  and  his  own  ultimate  affliction, 

'  The  Confidant '  is  more  interesting ;  though  not  altogether 
pleasing.  A  fak  one  makes  a  slip  at  the  early  age  of  filleen, 
which  is  concealed  from  every  one  but  her  raotiier,  and  a  senti- 
mental friend,  from  whom  she  could  conceal  nothing.  Her  after 
life  is  pure  and  exemplary  ;  and  at  twenty-five  she  is  man  ied  to 
a  worthy  man,  with  whom  she  lives  in  perfect  innocence  and  con- 
cord for  many  happy  years.  At  last,  the  confidant  of  her  child- 
hood, whose  lot  hasbeen  less  prosperous,  starts  upand imporlinie* 
her  for  money — not  forgetting  to  hint  at  the  fatal  secret  of  whi^K 
she  is  the  depository.  After  agonizing  and  plundering  her  for 
years,  she  at  last  comes  and  settles  lierself  in  her  house^  and 
embitters  her  whole  existence  by  her  selfish  thrciits  and  iing-c- 
nerous  extortions.  The  husband,  who  had  been  greatly  diiv- 
turbed  at  the  change  in  his  wife's  temper  and  sjwrits,  at  last  ac- 
cidentally overhears  enough  to  put  him  in  posses^sion  of  the 
fact ;  and  resolving  to  forgive  a  fault  so  long  past,  and  so  welt 
repaired,  takes  occasion  to  intimate  his  knowledge  of  it,  and  hi^ 
disdain  of  the  false  confidant,  in  an  ingenious  apologue, — winch, 
however,  is  plain  enough  to  drive  the  pestilent  visitor  from  hhi 
house,  and  to  restore  peace  and  confidence  to  the  bosom  of  hh 
crniteful  wife. 

*  Resentment '  is  one  of  the  pieces  in  which  Mr  Crabbe  3ia» 
exercised  his  extraordinary  powers  of  giving  pain — though  not 
gratuitously  in  this  instance, — nor  without  inculcating  a  stronj;- 
lesson  of  forgiveness  and  compassion.  A  middle  aged  merclvani: 
jnarries  a  lady  of  good  fortune,  and  persuades  her  to  make  it 
ail  over  to  him  when  he  is  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.  He  i^ 
reduced  to  utter  beggary  ;  and  his  wife  bitterly  and  deeply  re- 
senting the  wrong  he  had  done  her,  renounces  all  connexions 
with  him,  and  endures  her  own  reverses  with  magnanimity. 
At  last  a  distant  relation  leaves  her  his  fortune  ;  and  she  returns 
to  the  enjoyment  of  moderate  wealth,  and  the  exercise  of  charity 
to  all  but  her  miserable  husband.  Broken  by  agp  and  disease, 
he  now  begs  the  waste  sand  from  the  stone-cutters,  and  sclU  i%. 
«n  an  ass  tiirough  the  streets : 

*  And  from  each  triflir.q  gift 

IMade  sliift  to  live — -aiul  Ma-etch od  was  tiie  shift.  * 
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The  unrelenting  wife  descries  him  creeping  tlirouch  the  wc 
at  this  miserable  employment ;  but  still  withiiolds  all  relief,  i^ 
spite  of  the  touching  entreaties  of  her  compassionate  handmaic 
whose  nature  is  as  kind  and  yielding  as  that  of  her  mistress 
hard  and  inflexible.  Of  all  the  pictures  of  mendicant  poverty 
that  have  ever  been  brought  forward  in  prose  or  verse — in  cha 
rity  sermons  or  seditious  harangues — w^  know  of  none  half  si 
moving  or  complete — so  powerful  and  so  true — as  is  contain^ 
«d  in  the  following  passages. 

*  A  dreadful  winter  came  ;  each  day  severe, 

Misty  when  mild,  and  icy-cold  when  clear  ; 

And  still  the  humble  dealer  took  his  load, 

Returning  slow,  and  shivering  on  the  road : 

Tlie  Lady,  still  relentless,  saw  him  come. 

And  said, — "  I  wonder,  has  the  Wretch  a  home  !  ** 

*  A  hut !  a  hovel ! ' — "  Then  his  fate  appears 
"  To  suit  his  crime.  "— -'  Yes,  Lady,  not  his  years  ;— 

*  No  !  nor  his  sufferings — nor  that  form  decayed  :  *— 

*  The  snow, '  quoth  Susan,  *  falls  upon  his  bed, — 

*  It  blows  beside  the  thatch — it  melts  upon  his  head. ' — 
**  'Tis  weakness,  child,  for  grieving  guilt  to  feel :  ** 

*  Yes,  but  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal ; 

*  Through  his  bare  dress  appears  his  shrivePd  skin, 

*  And  ill  he  fares  without,  and  worse  within  : 

*  With  that  weak  body,  lame,  diseased,  and  slow, 

*  What  cold,  pain,  peril,  must  the  sufferer  know  ! — 

*  Oh  !  how  those  flakes  of  snow  their  entrance  win 

*  Through  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  within  ; 

*  His  very  heart  seems  frozen  as  he  goes, 

*  Leading  that  starv'd  companion  of  his  woes  : 

*  He  tried  to  pray — his  lips,  I  saw  them  move, 

*  And  he  so  turn'd  his  piteous  looks  above  ; 

*  But  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  oppos'd, 

*  And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  clos'd  ; 

*  When  reached  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fire 

*  And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire  ! 

*  Yet  ragged,  wretched  as  it  is,  that  bed 

*  Takes  half  the  space  of  his  contracted  shed  ; 

*  I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate, 

*  With  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  state  : 

'  There  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise, 

*  And  that  will  warm  him,  rather  than  the  blaze  ; 

*  The  sullen,  smoaky  blaze,  that  cannot  last 

*  One  moiiient  after  his  attempt  is  past : 

*  And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid, 

<  To  sink  to  rest — indeed,  I  am  afraid — '  p.  320—322. 
The  lady  at  last  is  moved,  by  this  pleading  pity,  to  send 
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him  a  little  relief;  but  has  no  sooner  dismissed  her  delighted 
messenger,  than  she  repents  of  her  weakness,  and  begins  t« 
harden  her  heart  again  by  the  recollection  of  his  misconduct. 

*  Thus  fix'd,  she  heard  not  her  Attendant  glide 
With  soft  slow  step — till,  standing  by  her  side, 
The  trembling  Servant  gasp'd  for  breath,  and  shed 
Relieving'  tears,  then  uttered — "  He  is  derid !  " 

"  Dead!  "  said  the  startled  Lady:  "  Yes,  he  fell 
**  Close  at  the  door  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell. 
"  Tliere  his  sole  friend,  the  Ass,  was  standing  by, 
«  Half  dead  himself,  to  see  his  Master  die,  ""  p.  324-5. 

*  The  Wager  *  is  not  of  this  tragical  complexion.  It  is  a 
story,  not  of  the  most  dignified  kind,  of  two  married  friends  i 
one  of  whom  boasted  of  having  his  wife  entirely  at  his  com- 
mand, while  the  other  confessed  that  he  was  in  some  respects  un- 
der the  dominion  of  his.  The  henpecked  man,  however,  roused 
by  the  taunts  of  his  neighbour,  offers,  one  night,  to  lay  a  wager 
that  he  will  make  a  trip  to  Newmarket  with  less  resistance  fronx 
his  spirited  wife,  than  his  friend  will  find  in  his  submissive  one; 
— and  he  wins  the  wager ; — the  pretender  to  obedience  wheed- 
ling her  imaginary  master  into  absolute  compliance  with  her 
will— and  the  independent  partner  freely  giving  up  hcr's  for  her 
Imsband's  honour  and  her  own. 

*  Tlie  Convert  *  is  rather  dull — though  it  teaches  a  lesson  that 
may  be  useful  in  these  fanatic  times.  John  DIghton  was  bred  a 
blackguard;  and  we  liave  here  a  most  lively  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  itenis  that  go  to  the  composition  of  that  miscellaneous 
character;  but  being  sore  reduced  by  a  long  fever,  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Methodists,  and  becomes  an  exemplary  convert* 
He  is  then  set  up  by  the  congregation  in  a  small  stationer's  shop  ; 
and,  as  he  begins  to  thrive  in  business,  adds  worldly  literature  to 
the  evangelical  tracts  which  composed  his  original  stock  in  trade. 
This  scandalizes  the  brethren  ;  and  John,  having  no  principles 
or  knowledge,  falls  out  with  the  sect,  and  can  never  settle  in  the 
creed  of  any  other  ;  and  so  lives  pei*plexed  and  discontented — 
and  dies  in  agitation  and  terror. 

*  The  Brothers  '  restores  us  again  to  human  sj^mpathics. 
The  characters,  though  humble,  are  admirably  drawn,  and  tlic 
baser  of  them,  we  fear,  the  most  strikingly  natural.  An  open- 
hearted  generous  sailor  had  a  poor,  sneaking,  cunning,  selfish 
brother,  to  whom  he  remitted  all  his  prize-money,  and  gave  all 
the  arrears  of  his  pay— receiving,  in  return,  vehement  pro- 
fessions of  gratitude,  and  false  protestations  of  regard.  At  last, 
the  sailor  is  disabled  in  action,  and  discharged,  just  as  his  heart- 
less brother  has  secured  a  small  oliice  by  sycc^pluujcv,  and  mad« 
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a  prudent  nicarrifnYc  ^vith  a  conffenial  temper.  He  seeks  tlie 
shelter  of  his  brother's  house  as  ircely  as  he  would  have  given 
it  J  and  does  not  at  first  pereeivc  the  coldness  of  his  reception. 
— But  mortifications  grow  upon  him  day  by  day.  His  grog  is 
expensive,  and  his  pipe  makes  the  wife  sick;  then  his  voice  is 
so  loud,  and  his  manners  so  rough,  that  her  friends  cannot  vi- 
sit her  if  he  ap})ears  at  table  ;  so  he  is  banished  by  degrees  to  a 
garret,  where  he  falls  sick,  and  has  no  consolation  but  in  the  kind- 
ness of  one  of  his  nephews,  a  little  boy,  who  administers  to  his  com- 
forts, and  listens  to  his  stories  with  a  deliglited  attention.  This 
too,  however,  is  interdicted  by  his  hard-hearted  parents;  and 
the  boy  is  obliged  to  steal  privately  to  his  disconsolate  uncle. 
One  day  his  father  catches  him  at  his  door;  and,  after  beating 
him  back,  proceeds  to  deliver  a  severfc  rebuke  to  his  brother  for 
encouraging  the  child  in  disobedience,  when  he  finds  the  un- 
conscious culprit  released  by  death  from  his  despicable  insults 
and  reproaches.  The  great  art  of  the  story  consists  in  the 
plausible  excuses  with  which  the  ungrateful  brother  always  con- 
trives to  cover  his  wickedness.  This  cannot  be  exemplified  m 
an  extract ;  but  we  shall  give  a  few  lines  as  a  specimen. 

*  Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Isaac  strove  to  show. 
By  well-feign 'd  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow ; 
And  when  he  saw  his  Brother  look  distressed. 

He  stroye  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
On  his  Wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay, 
And  then  t*excuse  it  as  a  woman's  way  ; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke, 
And  then  she  sicken'd  at  the  scent  of  smoke. 

*  George,  though  in  doubt,  was  still  consoPd  to  fimi 
His  Brother  wishing  to  be  reckoned  kind  : 

That  Imac  seem'd  concerned  by  his  distress, 

Gave  to  his  injured  feelings  some  redress  ; 

But  none  he  found  disposed  to  lend  an  ear 

To  stories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear  : 

Except  his  Nephew,  seated  on  his  knee. 

He  found  no  creature  car'd  about  the  sea ; 

But  George  indeed, — for  George  they  calPd  the  boy, 

When  his  good  Uncle  was  tlieir  boast  and  joy, — 

Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  sleep. 

To  hear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep  ; 

Till  the  fond  Mother  cried — "  That  man  will  teach 

**  The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speech. " 

So  judg'd  the  Father — and  the  boy  was  taught 

To  shun  the  Uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought.  *  p.  368,  36^v 

'  At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  this  duteous  Child 
Watch'd  o'er  hi^  sickuess,  ajid  his  pains  beguiPd  ; 
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Tlie  Mother  bade  him  from  the  loft  refrain. 
But,  though  with  caution,  yet  he  went  again  ; 
And  now  his  tales  the  Sailor  feebly  told, 
His  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  limbs  were  cold  : 
The  tender  Boy  came  often  to  intreat 
His  good  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat ; 
Purloin*d  or  purchased,  for  he  saw,  with  shamCj 
tThe  food  untouchM  that  to  his  Uncle  came ; 
\Vl>o,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  receiv'd 
The  Boj-^'s  indulgence,  gratiiied  and  griev'd. 

Once  in  a  week  the  Father  came  to  say, 
**  George,  are  you  ill  ?  "     and  hurried  him  away  ; 
Yet  to  his  wife  would  on  their  duties  dwell. 
And  often  cry,  "  Do  use  my  brother  weW  ;  " 
And  something  kind,  no  question,  Isaac  meant. 
Who  took  vast  credit  for  the  vague  intents 
But,  truly  kind,  the  gentle  Boy  essayed 
To  cheer  his  Uncle,  firm,  although  afraid  ; 
But  now  the  Father  caught  him  ^t  the  door. 

And,  swearing yes,  the  Man  in  Office  swore^ 

And  cried,  "  Away  !— How  !  Brother,  I'm  surpris'd, 
"  That  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advisM,  "  &c.     p.  370-1 » 
After  the  catastrophe,  he  endures  deserved  remorse  and  an- 
guish. 

*  He  takes  his  Son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  Uncle  of  his  feelings  told, 
All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  as  he  listens,  sooth'd,  and  griev*d  to  hear* 

"  Did  he  not  curse  me.  Child  ?  " — "  He  never  curs*d, 
"  But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would  burst:"— 
"  And  so  will  mine  :  " — "  Then,  Father,  you  must  pray  ; 
"  My  Uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away.  '*     p.  S74?. 

The  last  tale  in  the  volume,  entitled  '  The  Learned  Boy,  * 
is  not  the  most  interesting  in  the  collection  j  though  it  is  not 
in  the  least  like  what  its  title  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is  the 
history  of  a  poor,  weakly,  paltry  lad,  who  is  sent  up  from  the 
country  to  be  a  clerk  in  town  ;  and  learns  by  slow  degrees  to 
affect  freethinking,  and  to  practise  dissipation.  Upon  the  tid- 
ings of  which  happy  conversion  his  father,  a  worthy  old  fjirmcr, 
orders  him  down  again  to  the  country,  where  he  harrows  up 
the  soul  of  his  pious  grandmother  by  his  infidel  prating — and 
his  father  reforms  him  at  once  by  burning  his  idle  boolc,  and 
treating  him  with  a  vigorous  course  of  horsewhipj)ing.  '1  here 
is  some  humour  in  this  tale ; — and  a  great  deal  of  nature  and 
art,  especially  in  the  delineation  of  this  slender  clerk's  gradual 
corruption — and  in  the  constant  and  constitutional  predominance 
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of  weakness  and  folly  in  all  his  vice  and  virtue — his  piety  ai 
profaneness. 

We  have  thus  ^one  through  this  volume  with  a  degree  of  mi- 
nuteness for  which  wc  arc  not  sure  that  even  our  ]ioetical  read- 
ers will  all  be  disposed  to  thank  us.  But  considering  Mr  Crabbe 
as,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  original  writer  who  has  ever  come 
before  us;  and  being  at  the  same  time  of  opinion,  that  his 
writings  are  destined  to  a  still  more  extensive  popularity  than 
they  have  yet  obtained,  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
contributing  our  little  aid  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  destiny.  It 
is  chiefly  for  the  same  reason  that  we  have  directed  onr  remarks 
rather  to  the  moral  than  the  literary  qualities  of  his  works; — to 
his  genius  at  least,  rather  than  his  taste — and  to  his  thoughts 
rather  than  his  figures  of  speech.  By  far  the  most  remarkable 
thing  in  his  writings,  is  the  prodigious  mass  of  original  observa- 
tions and  reflections  they  everywhere  exhibit ;  and  that  extra- 
ordinary power  of  conceiving  and  representing  an  imaginary 
object,  whether  physical  or  intellectual,  with  such  a  rich  and 
complete  accompaniment  of  circumstances  and  details,  as  few 
ordinary  observers  either  perceive  or  remember  in  realities ; — 
a  power  which,  though  often  greatly  misapplied,  must  for  ever 
entitle  him  to  the  very  first  rank  among  descriptive  poets ;  and^ 
when  directed  to  worthy  objects,  to  a  rank  inferior  to  none  in 
the  highest  departments  of  poetry. 

In  such  an  author,  the  attributes  of  style  and  versification 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  secondary  ; — and  yet,  if  we  were 
to  go  minutely  into  them,  they  would  afford  room  for  a  still 
longer  chapter  than  that  which  we  are  now  concluding.  He 
cannot  be  said  to  be  uniformly,  or  even  generally,  an  elegant 
writer.  His  style  is  not  dignified — and  neither  very  pure  nor 
very  easy.  Its  characters  arc  force,  precision,  and  familiarity  j 
- — now  and  then  obscure — sometimes  vulgar,  and  sometimes 
quaint.  With  a  great  deal  of  tenderness,  and  occasional  fits  of  the 
sublime  of  despair  and  agony,  there  is  a  want  of  habitual  fire,  and 
of  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  in  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings.  He 
seems  to  recollect  rather  than  invent ;  and  frequently  brings  for- 
ward his  statements  more  in  the  temper  of  a  cautious  and  con- 
scientious witness,  than  of  a  fervent  orator  or  impassioned  spec- 
tator. '  His  similes  are  almost  all  elaborate  and  ingenious,  and 
rather  seem  to  be  furnished  from  the  efforts  of  a  fanciful  mind, 
than  to  be  exhaled  by  the  spontaneous  ferment  of  a  heated  ima- 
gination. His  versification  again  is  frequently  harsh  and  heavy, 
and  his  diction  flat  and  prosaic  ; — both  seeming  to  be  altogether 
neglected  in  his  zeal  for  the  accuracy  and  complete  rendering  of 
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his  conceptions.  Tliese  defects  too  are  infinitely  greater  in  his 
recent  than  in  his  early  compositions.  *  The  VilJafre  '  is  writ- 
ten, upon  the  whole,  in  a  flowin<^  and  sonorous  strain  of  versi- 
fication ;  and  *  Sir  Eustace  Grey,  '  though  a  late  publication, 
is  in  general  remarkably  rich  and  melodious.  It  is  chiefly  in  his 
narratives  and  curious  descripiions  that  these  faults  of  diction  and 
measure  are  conspicuous.  Vv^here  he  is  warmed  by  his  subject, 
and  becomes  faijly  indignant  or  pathetic,  his  language  is  ofteii 
very  sweet  and  beautiful.  He  has  no  fixed  system  or  manner 
of  versification ;  but  mixes  several  very  opposite  styles,  as  it  were 
by  accident,  and  not  in  general  very  judiciously  ; — what  is  pecu- 
liar to  himself  is  not  good,  and  strikes  us  as  being  both  abrupt 
and  affected. 

He  may  profit,  if  he  pleases,  by  these  hints — and,  if  he 
pleases,  he  may  laugh  at  them.  It  is  no  great  matter.  If  he 
will  only  write  a  few  more  Tales  of  the  kind  we  have  suggr-sted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  shall  engage  for  it  that  he 
shall  have  our  praises — and  those  of  more  fastidious  critics, — 
whatever  be  the  qufilities  of  his  style  or  versification. 


Art.  III.  Traveh  into  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  By  John  Mawe^ 
Author  of  the  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire.  4 to.  Longman 
&  Co.  London. 

"VTr  John  Mawe  keeps,  we  believe,  a  mineralogical  shop  in 
■^^  the  Strand,  where  he  sells — or  (as  he  phrases  it)  has 
been  induced  to  form  portable  collections  of  minerals.  He  *  has 
been  induced '  also  to  travel  in  the  Brazils — and  these  are  the 
fruits  of  his  researches. 

The  first  part  of  the  route  is  to  Cadiz, — and  from  thence 
to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  Monte  Video.  In  the  year  1804-, 
it  seems  that  Mr  Mawe  undertook  a  voyage  of  commercial  ex- 
periment to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  On  his  arrival  at  Monte  Video 
the  ship  and  cargo  were  seized — ^Mr  Mawe  was  thrown  into 
prison — and  afterwards,  at  the  period  of  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
muty's  expedition,  sent  up  the  interior :  and  here  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr  Mawe  be^in  to  assume  some  degree  of  interest 
and  importance.  The  place  of  his  banishment  was  called  Bar- 
riga  Negra,  distant  about  160  miles  north-east  from  Monte 
Video — 120  from  Maldonado — and  90  from  the  town  of  Mi- 
nas; — the  country  mountainous,  well  watered,  and  not  des- 
titute of  wood.  This  district  is  chiefly  occupied  by  great  breed- 
ing estates,  many  of  which  are  stored  with  from  60,000  to 
200,000  heud  of  cattle,  guarded  principally  by  men  from  Para- 
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guay,  called  Peons,  who  live  in  hovels  built  at  convenient  dis- 
tances {or  that  pui'pOse.  Ten  thousand  head  are  allotted  to  tbiyr 
or  five  Peons,  Avhose  business  it  is  to  collect  tlu^m  every  mornicjH 
and  evoning^,  and  once  or  twice  a  month  to  drive  them  into  penn^" 
where  tiioyare  kept  for  a  night.  The  cattle  M)-  Ma  we  ^tates  to 
be  very  tame,  and  that  he  never  saw  a  vi'^ous  beast  among  them. 
It  is  indeed  some  proof  of  the  justice  of  his  observation,  that  a 
solitary  English  mineralogist,  living  in  the  niidst  of  so  many 
honied  animals,  and  working  in  every  direction  with  hammer, 
pickaxe,  and  blow-pipe,  should  not  have  been  once  tossed  or 
gored. 

Barriga  Negra  nmst  be  the  Hell  of  the  Hindoos;  for  the 
con^tctnt  diet  of  the  Peons,  i/iorning,  noon  and  night,  is  beef,, 
eaten  without  either  bread  or  salt.  These  sempiternal  steaks 
are  prepared  in  wretched  hovels  composed  of  upright  posts  inter- 
woven with  small  bvanches  of  trees,  plastered  with  mud,  and 
thatched  with  reeds.  Horses'  hides  are  the  beds — and  the  bones 
of  horses*  heads  the  seats  of  those  miserable  abodes.  The  sole 
cooking  utensil  is  a  spit  of  iron,  stuck  in  the  ground  in  an  ob- 
fique  direction, — and  wher>  all  the  juices  of  the  meat  are  drop- 
ped out,  and  the  beef  reduced  to  ?  toasted  caput  mortutmi,  it  is 
then  considered  as  fit  to  eat  j  for  the  primary  use  of  fat,  in  the 
estimation  of  a  Peon,  is  to  make  the  fire  l:)laze.  Of  what  might 
the  gentle  reader  imagine  the  fire  to  be  composed  upon  which 
this  primitive  scene  of  cooking  is  carried  on  ? — not  of  fragrant 
cedar  or  of  bituminous  coal,-  -hid  of  mares  !  A  Peon,  when  he 
thinks  of  cold,  does  not  cut  down  a  tree,  or  gather  up  bushes^, 
but  h*^  kills  a  Jloclc  of  viarcsy  and  after  saving  their  hides  and 
tails,  us'iS  the  rest  of  the  carcases  for  fuel.     (p.  22.) 

The  Peons  are  chiefly  emigrants  from  Paraguay — and  have 
few  or  no  women  among  ihem,  A  person  (Mr  Mav-e  says)  may 
travel  into  these  parts  for  davs  together,  without  hearing  of  or 
seeing  a  single  female  m  his  journey.  When  an  estate  belongs 
to  a  woman,  she  is  extremely  afraid,  during  her  visit  to  her  pro- 
perty, of  walking  out  alone  among  these  uMmarriod  Beef  Eaters. 
The  dexterity  of  the  Peons  in  catching  cattle  by  throwing  nooses 
over  dieir  heads,  is  well  known,  and  has  been  frequently  de- 
scribed.— The  price  of  an  horse  in  this  animal  country,  is  25 
shilliiigs  J  but  a  mare  (equal  we  suppose  to  3  or  4  bu:>hels  of 
coals)  maybe  had  for  Is.  6d. — The  agriculture  of  the  country 
is  as  imperibct  as  agriculture  always  must  be  where  land  is  cheap, 
and  population  thin.  The  Peons  are  represented  by  Mr  Mawe 
to  have  a  pr(;digious  taste  for  all  sorts  of  gaming. 

*  Such  is  theii  excessive  propensity  to  gambling,  that  they  fre- 
cjuently  carry  cards  in  their  pocket,  and,  when  an  opportunity  oc- 
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curs,  form  parties,  and  retire  to  a  convenient  place,  where  one  of 
them  spreads  his  pancho  or  mantle  on  the  j^round,  in  lieu  of  a  table. 
When  the  loser  has  parted  with  his  money,  he  v-iU  stake  his  clothes, 
so  that  the  game  generally  continues  until  one  of  them  goes  away  al- 
most naked.  This  bad  practice  often  leads  to  serious  consequences. 
I  once  observed  a  party  playing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  chapel 
after  mass  had  been  said,  when  the  clergyman  came  and  kicked  a- 
way  the  cards  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  game.  On  this  one  of 
the  Peons  rose  up,  and  retiring  a  few  paces,  thus  accosted  the  in- 
truder :  "  Father,  I  will  obey  you  as  a  priest;  but  ''  (drawing  his 
knife)  **  you  must  beware  how  you  molest  our  diversion. "  The 
clergyman  knew  the  desperate  character  of  these  men  too  well  to  re- 
monstrate, and  retired  very  hastily  not  a  little  chagrined. 

*  On  another  occasion  a  party  of  Peons  were  gambling  with  a  Span- 
ibh  corporal  in  the  prison-yard,  when  a  dispute  aiising,  the  latter 
drew  his  sword  on  his  unarmed  antagonist,  and  wounded  him  sc  se- 
verely in  the  arm,  that  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  amputation  the 
day  following. 

*  It  is  usual  for  a  Peon  who  has  been  fortunate  at  play,  to  go  to 
Monte  Video  and  clothe  himself  anew  in  the  shop  of  a  slop-seller. 
While  the  man  is  looking  our  the  articles  he  calls  for,  he  deliberate- 
ly places  his  dollars  on  the  counter,  in  separate  piles,  assigning  each 
to  its  destined  purpose.  He  then  retires  to  a  corner,  and  attires 
himself;  an  unfortunate  comrade  invariably  attends  him,  who  exa- 
mines his  cast  clothes,  and,  if  better  than  his  own,  puts  them  on. 
After  passing  a  few  days  in  idleness,  he  sets  out  on  his  return  home, 
where  he  appears  in  his  new  dress. '  p.  26. 

In  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  we  were  somewhat  a- 
mused  with  the  account  of  the  Zurilla.  Nature  has  armed  this 
little  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  not  with  teeth  or  claws, 
but  with  a  potentiality  of  stinking,  vyliich  it  never  fails  to  exer- 
cise when  provoked,  or  alarnietl ;  it  loves  cg^'s  and  poultry, 
and  sometinies  enters  the  Iiouses  of  the  inhabitants  in  <juest  of 
its  prey.  What  the  little  rabbit  can  do  in  the  way  of  smelling 
is  well  known;  no  writ  for  ejectments  served  by  the  most  cat.ti- 
ous  attorney,  so  completely  clears  tlie  premises  as  the  infr-igrant 
resentment  of  the  Zurilla. — The  master  of  the  house  retires  in 
the  utmost  consternation,  and  every  tiling  is  abandoned  ro  the 
fetid  intruder,  upon  a  sort  of  tacit  convention  that  he  may  steal 
as  he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  smell. 

From  these  singular  regions  Mr  Ma  we  returned  to  Monte  \  ideo 
— ^from  whence  his  next  excursion  is  to  St  Paufs — its  vicinity,  luid 
the  gold  mines  of  Jaragua.  The  city  of  St  Paul's  v/as  1<  und^d  by 
the  Jesuits;  tempted  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gold  ir.iiie^,  and 
the  healthiness  of  the  air.  The  ])opuIarK  n  ianiounts  to  2! -,000 
souls;  and  the  clergy,  aceording  to  Mr  Mawe,  (wlio  is  not  aiways 
as  correct  as  wc  could  wish),  are  not  bigottcd  \  and  amoujit  to  ^CO 
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in  number.  Nobody  eats  mutton;  and  the  pigs  are  fed  widi  b 
throughout  the  wlioleof  the  Brazils.  The  first  and  greatest  o 
cupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  mining.  To  this  all  other  consider 
tions  and  occupations  are  considered  as  decidedly  inferior  5 
and  to  enter  into  a  circuitous  process  of  getting  gold  by- 
labour  and  manufacture,  when  gold  itself  can  be  collected 
from  the  earth  by  an  easy  process  oi^  searching,  seems 
be,  in  the  estimate  of  the  Brazilians,  ridiculous  and  inco 
sistent.  Luckily  for  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Paul's,  t] 
gold  which  it  supplied  has  been  long  since  exhausted,  an 
the  inhabitants  have  been  reluctantly,  and  fortunately  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  riches  by  agricultural  improvements.  Tlie  la- 
bourers are  negroes — the  crops,  mandioca,  sugar,  maize,  beans, 
&c. ; — the  gardens  are  cultivated  with  some  skill,  and  abound 
in  beautiful  flowers.  From  St  PauPs  Mr  Mawe  makes  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  ancient  mines  of  Jaragua,  famed  for  the  immense 
treasures  winch  they  sent  to  Europe  two  centuries  ago,  from  the 
ports  of  Santos  ancl  St  Vincent.  The  account  which  Mr  Mawe 
gives  of  the  manner  in  which  these  mines  are  worked  is  not  unin- 
teresting. 

*  Suppose  a  loose  gravel-like  stratum  of  rounded  quartzose  pebbles 
and  adventitious  matter,  incumbent  on  granite,  and  covered  by 
earthy  matter  of  variable  thickness.  Where  water  of  sufficiently 
high  level  can  be  commanded,  the  ground  is  cut  in  steps,  each  twen- 
ty or  thirty  feet  wide,  two  or  three  broad,  and  about  one  deep.  Near 
the  bottom  a  trench  is  cut  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  On 
each  step,  stand  six  or  eight  negroes,  who,  as  the  water  flows  gent- 
ly from  above,  keep  the  earth  continually  in  motion  with  shovels, 
until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  liquid  mud  and  washed  below.  The 
particles  of  gold  containeli  in  this  earth  descend  to  the  trench,  where, 
by  reason  of  their  specific  gravity,  they  quickly  precipitate.  Work- 
men are  continually  employed  at  the  trench  to  remove  the  stones, 
and  clear  away  the  surface,  which  operation  is  much  assisted  by  the 
current  of  water  which  falls  into  it.  After  five  days*  washing,  the 
precipitation  in  the  trench  is  carried  to  some  convenient  stream,  to 
undergo  a  second  clearance.  For  this  purpose  wooden  bowls  are 
provided,  of  a  funnel  shape,  about  two  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and 
five  or  MX  inches  deep,  called  gamellas.  Each  workman  standing  in 
the  stream,  takes  into  his  bowl  five  or  six  pounds  weight  of  the  se- 
diment, which  generally  consists  of  heavy  matter,  such  as  oxide  of 
iron,  pyrites,  ferruginous  quartz,  &:c.  of  a  dark  carbonaceous  hue. 
They  admit  certain  quantities  of  water  into  the  bowls,  which  they 
move  about  so  dexterously,  that  the  precious  metal,  separating  from 
the  Inferior  and  lighter  substances,  settles  to  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  vessel.  They  then  rinse  their  bowls  in  a  larger  vessel  of  clean 
water,  leaving  the  gold  in  it  j  and  begin  again.    The  washing  of 
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each  bowlful  occupies  from  five  to  elf;ht  or  nine  minutes  ;  the  gold 
produced  is  extremely  variable  in  quantity,  and  in  the  size  of  its 
particles,  some  of  which  arc  so  minute,  that  they  float,  while  others 
are  lound  as  large  as  peas,  and  not  unfrequently  much  larger.  This 
operation  is  superintended  by  overseers,  as  the  result  is  of  consider- 
able importance.  When  the  vyhole  is  finished,  the  gold  is  borne 
home  to  be  dried,  and  at  a  convenient  time  is  taken  to  the  permu- 
tation office,  where  It  is  weic^hed,  and  a  fifth  is  reserved  for  the 
Prince.  The  remainder  is  sm.elted  by  fusion  with  muriate  of  mer- 
cury, cast  into  ingots,  assayed  and  stamped  according  to  its  intrin- 
sic value,  a  certificate  of  which  is  given  with  it :  After  a  gopy  of  that 
instrument  has  been  duly  entered  at  the  mint-office,  the  ingots  circu- 
late as  specie,     p.  78,  79. 

Mr  Mawe  concludes  hU  account  of  St  Paul's  with  some  obser- 
vations on  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Dress,  religious  shows, 
and  the  indulgence  of  gross  indolence,  are  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  an  hot  climate,  a  despotic  government,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  ; — but  we  were  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
females  of  this  country  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their 
gallantry.  From  Santos  Mr  Mawe  travels  to  Rio  Janeiro — de- 
scribes over  again  that  thousand  times  described  town,  and  then 
proceeds  to  state  the  various  occupations  in  which  he  v/as  en- 
gaged at  Rio  Janeiro.  The  Count  de  Linhares,  the  brother  we 
believe  of  tiie  Portugueze  ambassador  at  our  Court,  first  fixed 
upon  him  to  preside  over  the  royal  farm  at  Santa  Cruz.  Any 
person  imbued  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  various  me- 
thods in  which  government  is  defrauded  in  all  its  transactions  in 
this  country,  may  easily  judge  of  tiie  condition  of  a  royal  farm 
in  the  Brazils  ! — the  number  of  surveyors  of  the  woods,  clerks 
to  the  plough,  yeomen  of  the  dung-cart,  commissioners  of  ma- 
nure, and  every  species  of  the  most  petty  jobbing!  These  regu- 
lar and  established  plunderers  proved  too  strong  for  Mr  Mawe ; 
and  he  resigned  in  disgust  an  office  which  in  common  prudence 
he  ought  never  to  have  accepted. 

When  his  farming  was  over,  he  was  sent  to  investigate  a 
silver  mine,  in  a  district  called  Canta  Gallo,  distant  about  forty 
leagues  from  the  capital.  Canta  Gallo,  though  so  near  the  seat 
of  government,  was  not  known  till  about  twenty  years  ago.  It 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  well  wooded  country ;  abounding 
in  springs,  and  intersected  by  narrow  vallics.  The  bottoms  of 
some  of  these  ravines  ibrmerly  contained  gold,  wliich  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  some  gold  srfiugglers  from  Minas  Geraes, 
in  the  course  of  their  searches  aboiit  the  great  river  Paraiba. 
The  richness  of  the  beds  of  gold  soon  attracted  a  number  of 
adventurers,  who  placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  an 
^hle  chieftain,  lived  free  of  control,  and  bade  defiance  to  the 
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laws.  It  was  not  till  tliree  years  after  their  first  establisbmeiw 
that  they  were  discovered  and  dispersed  by  the  emissaries  of 
government.  The  government  built  guard-houses,  established 
works,  and  found  that  all  the  gold  was  fled  ;  and  so  little  gold 
is  at  present  found,  that  the  Regent's  fifth  scarcely  pays  the 
oflictTs  of  the  establishment.  Upon  his  return  from  a  fruitless 
search  after  the  reported  silver  mine"bf  Canta  de  Gallo,  Mr 
Mawe  is  consulted  by  the  })rinie  minister  upon  a  subject  of  the 
first  Brazilian  importance,  which  we  shall  give  in  Mr  Mawe's 
own  words, 

*  A  free  negro  of  Villa  do  Principe,  about  nine  hundred  mil 
distant,  had  the  assurance  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Regen 
announchig  that  he  possessed  an  amazingly  large  diamond  which  he 
had  received  from  a  deceased  friend  some  years  ago,  and  which  he 
begged  he  might  have  the  honour  to  present  to  his  Royal  Highness 
in  person.  A.*  the  magnitude  which  this  poor  fellow  ascribed  to  his 
diamond  was  such  as  to  raise  imagination  to  its  highest  pitch,  an 
order  was  immediately  despatched  to  the  commander  of  Villa  do. 
Principe,  to  s^end  him  forthwith  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  was  accommo- 
dated with  a  conveyance,  and  escorted  by  two  soldiers.  As  he  pass- 
ed along  the  road,  all  who  had  heard  the  report  hailed  him  as  already 
honoured  with  a  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Bento,  and  as  sure  of  being 
rewarded  with  the  pay  of  a  general  of  brigade.  The  soldiers  also 
anticipated  great  promotion  ;  and  ail  persons  envit^d  the  fortunate 
negro.  At  length,  after  a  journey  which  occupied  about  twenty- 
eight  days,  he  arrived  at  the  capital,  and  was  straightway  conveyed 
to  the  palace,  ilis  hr.ppiness  was  now  about  to  be  consummated  ; 
in  a  few  n.oments  the  hopes  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  indulg- 
ed would  be  realized  ;  and  he  should  be  exalted  from  a  low  and 
obscure  condition  to  a  state  of  affluence  and  distinction  :  Such  no 
doubt  were  the  thoughts  which  agitated  him  during  the  moments 
of  suspense.  At  length  he  was  admitted  into  the  presence  ;  he 
threw  himself  at  the  Prince's  feet,  and  delivered  his  wonderful  gem ; 
his  Highness  was  astonished  at  its  magnitude  ;  a  pause  ensued  ;  the 
attendants  waited  to  hear  the  prince's  opinion,  and  what  he  said 
they  -econded.  A  roi.md  diamond,  nearly  a  pound  in  weight,  filled 
them  all  with  wonder ;  some  ready  calculators  reckoned  the  millions 
it  was  worth  ;  others  found  it  difficult  to  numerate  the  sum  at  which 
it  would  be  valued,  but  the  general  opinion  of  his  Highness's  ser- 
vants was,  that  the  treasury  was  many  millions  of  crowns  the  richer. 
The  noise  which  this  occurrence  created  among  the  higher  circles 
may  be  easily  conceived  ;  the  general  topic  of  remark  and  wonder 
was  the  negro's  offering.  It  was  shown  to  the  ministers,  among 
whom  an  apprehension,  and  even  a  doubt,  was  expressed,  that  a" 
substance  so  large  and  rourid  might  not  prove  a  real  diamond  ;  they, 
however,  sent  it  to  the  treasmy  under  a  guard,  and  it  was  lodged 
ill  the  deposite  of  the  jewel-room. 
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*  On  the  next  day,  the  Conde  de  Linh.ires  sent  for  me,  and  related 
all  the  circumstances  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  respecting 
tliis  famous  jewel,  adding,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  that  lie  had  Iiis 
doubts  about  its  proving  a  genuine  dia;no-id.  ili.s  excellency  di- 
rected me  to  attend  at  his  oliice  in  a  few  hours,  when  letters  from 
himself  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  Treasury  should  be  given  me, 
for  permission  to  see  this  invaluable  gem,  in  order  to  determine  what 
it  really  was.  Readily  accepting  a  charge  of  so  intercodng  a  nature, 
I  prepared  myself,  and  attended  at  the  hour  appointed,  when  I  re- 
ceived the  letters,  which  I  presented  at  the  Treasury  to  an  ofHcer 
in  waiting.  I  was  led  throui-ii  several  apartments,  in  which  niucli 
business  seemed  to  be  transacting,  to  the  grand  chamber,  wliere  pre- 
sidf^d  the  treasurer,  attended  by  his  secretaries  Having  my  letters 
in  his  hand,  he  entered  into  some  conversation  with  me  relative  to 
the  subject ;  I  Avas  then  shown  through  other  grand  aparcments  hung 
with  scarlet  and  gold,  and  ornamented  with  figures  as  large  as  life, 
representing  justice  holding  the  balance.  In  the  inner  room,  to 
which  we  were  conducted,  there  were  several  strong  chests  with 
three  locks  each,  the  keys  of  which  were  kept  by  three  ditferent  of- 
ficers, who  were  all  required  to  be  pre-.ent  at  the  opening.  Oae  of 
these  chests  being  unlocked,  an  elegant  little  cibinei  was  taken  out, 
from  which  the  treasurer  took  the  gem,  and  in  great  form  presented 
it  to  me.  Its  value  sunk  at  the  first  sight,  for  before  I  touched  it  I 
was  convinced  that  it  was  a  rounded  piece  of  crysial-  It  was  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  On  examining  it,  f  told  the  gover- 
nor it  was  not  a  diamond  ;  and  to  convince  him,  f  took  a  diamond  of 
five  or  six  carats,  and  with  it  cv.t  a  very  deep  nick  in  the  stone. 
This  was  proof  positive  ;  a  certificate  was  accordingly  made  out, 
stating,  that  it  was  an  inferior  substance,  of  little  or  no  value ;  which 
I  signed. »  p.  138-14.0. 

This  great  alfair  of  state  concluded,  Mr  i\Ia we  obtains  leave  to 
visit  the  diamond  mines  at  Villa  Rica  ;  and  to  these,  after  the 
usual  miieries  of  being  bitten,  and  jolted,  Riid  ill  fed,  he  at  last 
penetrates.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  diamonds,  and  in  the 
midst  of  an  extremely  fertile  district,  it  was  difiicuk  to  obtain 
tlie  common  necessaries  of  life.  Pulse  and  vegetables  wjre  very 
scarce ;  grass  was  extremely  difficult  to  be  procured  ;  poultry 
were  4s.  6d.  per  couple;  milk  as  dear  as  in  London  ;  and  mut-; 
ton  utterly  unknown. 

*  When  we  spoke  to  the  inhabitants  *  (says  Mr  Ma  we)  *  of  the 
richness  of  their  country,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  with  wln'ch  it  was 
reputed  to  abound,  they  seemed  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  telling 
us,  that  they  believed  the  gold  was  all  sent  to  England ;  adding,  that 
tlieir  town  ought  now  to  be  termed  Villa  Fobre,  instead  of  Villa 
Ilica.  Indeed  we  were  surprised  to  observe  the  comparative  pover- 
ty which  prevailed  among  them.  Of  above  tv/o  thousand  habita- 
vioiiS  vyhich  the  town  contained,  a  considerable  proportion  were  un- 
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tenanted ;  and  the  rents  of  the  rest  were  continually  lowering. 
Houses  were  to  be  purchased  at  one  half  their  real  value ;  for  in- 
stance, a  house  built  a  few  years  ago  at  1000/.  cost,  would  not  now  sell 
for  more  than  500/.  '     p.  169. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr  Mawe*s  book  is  that  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  or  the  diamond  works  on  the  river  Jigiton- 
homia.  This  rich  river  is  as  wide  as  the  CTliamcs  at  Windsor, 
and  in  general  from  three  to  nine  feet  deep.  The  part  now  in 
working  is  a  curve,  from  which  the  river  is  directed  into  a  ca- 
nal cut  across  the  tongue  of  land  round  which  it  winds,  the 
river  being  stopped  just  below  the  head  of  tlie  canal,  by  an  em- 
bankment of  several  thousand  bags  of  sand.  The  deeper  parts 
of  the  channel  of  the  river  are  laid  dry  by  means  of  large  cais- 
sons, or  chain-pumps  worked  by  a  water-wheel.  The  mud  is 
then  carried  off;  and  the  cascalkdo,  or  earth  which  contains  the 
diamonds,  is  dug  up,  and  removed  to  a  convenient  place  for 
washing.  This  labour  was,  until  lately,  performed  by  the  ne- 
groes, who  carried  the  cascalhao  in  baskets  on  their  heads,  but 
at  present  is  performed  by  machinery.  The  stratum  of  cascal- 
liiio  consists  of  the  same  materials  with  that  in  the  gold  district. 
On  many  parts  by  the  edge  of  the  river,  are  large  conglomerate 
masses  of  rounded  pebbles,  cemented  by  oxide  of  iron,  which 
f>ometi:  ^s  envelop  gold  and  diamonds.  They  calculate  on  get- 
ting as  i"iiuch  cascalhao  in  the  dryseason,  as  will  occupy  all  their 
hands  during  the  months  which  are  subject  to  rain.  When  car- 
ried away  ft-om  the  bed  of  the  river  where  it  is  dr\',  it  is  laid  in 
heaps,  containing  apparently  from  ^ve  to  fifteen  tons  each. 
Water  is  conveyed  from  a  distance,  and  distributed  to  various 
parts  of  the  works  by  means  of  aqueducts  constructed  with 
great  ingenuity  and  skill.  The  method  of  washing  for  diar 
monds  at  this  place  we  shall  give  in  Mr  Mawe*s  own  words, 

*  A  shed  is  erected  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  yards  long  and  about  fifteen  wide,  consisting  of  upright  posts, 
which  support  a  roof  thatched  with  long  grass.  Down  the  middle 
of  the  area  of  this  shed  a  current  of  water  is  conveyed  through  a 
canal  covered  with  strong  planks,  on  which  the  cascalhao  is  laid  two 
or  three  feet  thick.  On  the  otiier  side  of  the  area  is  a  flooring  of 
planks,  from  four  to  five  yards  long,  imbedded  in  clay,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  shed,  and  having  a  slope  from  the  canal,  of 
three  or  four  inches  to  a  yard-  This  flooring  is  divided  into  about 
twenty  compartments  or  troughs,  each  about  three  feet  wide,  by  means 
of  planks  placed  on  their  edge.  The  upper  ends  of  all  these  troughs 
(here  called  canoes)  communicate  with  the  canal,  and  are  so  form. 
ed  that  water  is  admitted  into  them  between  two  planks  that  are  a- 
bout  a  r.  inch  separate.  Through  this  opening  the  current  falls  a- 
bout  six  inches  into  the  trough,  and  may  be  directed  to  any  part  of 
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t,  or  stopped  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of  clay. 
For  instance,  sometimes  water  is  required  only  from  one  corner  of 
the  aperture,  then  the  remaining  part  is  stopped  ;  sometimes  it  is 
wanted  from  the  centre,  then  the  extremes  are  stopped  ;  and  some- 
times only  a  gentle  riil  is  wanted,  then  the  clay  is  applied  accord- 
ingly. Along  the  lower  ends  of  the  troughs  a  small  channel  is  dug 
to  carry  oiF  the  water. 

*  On  the  heap  of  cascalliao,  at  equal  distances,  are  placed  three 
high  chairs  for  the  officers  or  overseers.  After  they  are  seated,  the 
negroes  enter  the  troughs,  each  provided  with  a  rake  of  a  peculiar 
form  and  short  handle,  with  which  he  rakes  into  the  trough  about 
fifty  or  eighty  pounds  weight  of  cascalhao.  The  water  being  then 
let  in  upon  it,  the  cascalhao  is  spread  abroad  and  continually  raked 
up  to  the  head  of  the  troughs  so  as  to  be  kept  in  constant  motlon. 
This  operation  is  performed  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
the  water  then  begins  to  run  clearer  ;  having  washed  the  earthy 
particles  away,  the  gravel-like  matter  is  raked  up  to  the  end  of  the 
trough.  After  the  current  flows  away  quite  clear,  the  largest  stones 
are  thrown  out,  and  afterwards  those  of  inferior  si/.e  ;  then  the  whole 
is  examined  with  great  care  for  diamonds.  When  a  negro  finds  one, 
he  immediately  stands  upright  a;id  claps  his  hands ;  then  extends 
them,  holding  the  gem  between  his  fore-tinger  and  thumb.  An  o- 
verseer  receives  it  from  him,  and  deposits  it  in  a  gamella  or  bowl, 
suspended  froi^n  the  centre  of  the  structure,  half  full  of  water.  In 
this  vessel  all  the  diamonds  found  in  the  course  of  the  day  are  plac- 
ed ;  and  at  the  close  of  work  are  taken  out  and  delivered  to  the 
principal  officer,  who,  after  they  have  been  weighed,  registers  tiie 
particulars  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

*  When  a  negro  is  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  diamond  of  the  weight 
of  an  octavo  (llh,  carats),  much  ceremony  takes  place.  He  is 
crowned  with  a  wreatli  of  flowers,  and  carried  in  procession  to  the 
administrator,  v/ho  gives  him  his  freedom,  by  paying  his  owner  for 
it.  He  also  receives  a  present  of  new  clothes,  and  is  permitted  to 
work  on  his  own  account.  When  a  stone  of  eight  or  ten  carats  is 
found,  the  negro  receives  two  new  shirts,  a  complete  new  suit,  with 
a  hat  and  a  handsome  knife.  For  smaller  stones  of  trivial  amount, 
proportionate  premiums  are  given.  During  my  stay  at  Tejuco,  a 
stone  of  16\  carats  was  found.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  the  anxious 
desire  manifested  by  the  officers  that  it  might  prove  heavy  enough 
to  entitle  the  poor  negro  to  his  freedom  ;  and  when,  on  being  deli- 
vered and  weighed,  it  proved  only  a  carat  short  of  the  reouisito 
weight,  all  seem.ed  to  sympathize  in  his  disappointment. '     222-24-. 

Many  precautions   are  taken  to  prevent   the  negroes  from 

stealing  the  diamonds.      They  work  in  a  bent  position,  and 

cannnot  see  the  overseer,  who  sees  them.     For  fear  any  dla- 

^nouds  should  be  concealed  in  the  corners  of  the  troughs,  the 

icgroes  are  changed  frequently  at  the  word  of  command  of  the 
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overseers.  If  a  negro  is  suspected  of  swallowing  a  diamond,  he 
is  confined  in  a  solitary  room,  and  the  wliole  powers  of  the  ma- 
teria mcdica  let  loose  upon  liim. 

The  flat  pieces  of  ground  on  each  side  the  river  arc  equally 
rich  throughout  their  extent ;  and  the  intendants  are  able  to  as- 
certain, by  admeasurement,  how  many  thousand  carais  an  un- 
worked  piece  of  ground  will  yield.     Tli^  substances  accompa- 
nying  diauionds,  and  considered  as  indications  of  their  proxi- 
mity, are — bright,   bean-like  iron  ore — a  slaty,  flint- like  sub-  , 
stance,  approaching  Lydian  stone  of  fine  texture — black  oxide 
of  iron  iii  gre-U  quantities — round  bits  of  l)lae  quartz — yellow ; 
crystal — and  other  njatcrials  entirely  different  from  any  ihing:^ 
known  to  be  produced  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.     Dia 
monds  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  beds  of  rivers  or  deep 
ravines  ;  they  liave  been  found  in  water- courses,  and  cavities; 
on  lite  summits  of  the  mo&t  lolty   mountains.     The  ofHcers  of 
the  establislmient  infoi-med  Mr  Mawe,  that  they  often  found 
diamonds  cemented  in  piiddingstone,  accompanietl   with  grains 
of  gold.     Of  the  diamonds,  some  are  so  small  that  four  or  fiva^ 
only  weigh  a  grnin.     There  are  seldom  found  more  than  two  o 
three  stones,  of  from  » 7  to  '2.0  carats,   in  the  course  of  a  year  ;| 
and  not  once  in  two  years  is  there  found,  throughout  the  whole 
washings,  a  stone  of  30  carats.     During  the  five  days  Mr  Mawe^ 
was  there,  the  whole  quantity  found  amounted  only  to  fortv 
diamonds,  the  largest  of  which  was  only  four  carats,  and  of 
light  green  colour. 

'  After  residing  here  five  da)^s,  we  visited  a  diamond  work  calle 
Montero,  about  two  miles  up  the  river,  and  went  a  league  further  to 
a  gold-worl;  called  Carapata.     The  cascalhao  at  this  work  was  taken 
from  a  part  of  the  river  eight  feet  deep,  which  formed  an  eddy  under. 
a  projecting  point ;    1  was  shown  a  heap  of  it,  that  was  estimated  t 
be  worth  10,000/.     In  removiiig  this  lieap  from  its  bed,  four  hundre 
iieg;rt)es  had  been   employed  three  months ;   and  to  wash  it,  wouldj 
occupy. one  hurjdred  meft  for  three  months  more,  the  expense  o1 
both  operations  amounting  to  perhaps  1,500/.     We  arrived  at  this* 
place  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning;   six  negroes  were  employed 
four  hours  in  washing  two  trcu^^hs,  containing!  together  about  a  ton 
of  cascalhao,  when,  to  my-great  surprise,  after  the  water  ran  clear, 
and   the  l&rge  stones  were  tlirown   out,  the  black  oxide  of  iron,  of 
which  there  v/as  great  abundance,  v/as  fringed  vfikh  grains  of  gold ;  a 
novel  and  very  agreeable  sight  to  a  stranger.     The  gold  was  taken 
out  at  three  or  four  ditierent  times,  and,  when  the  washing  was  com- 
pleted, v/as  dried  over  a  fire  and  weighed :   it  amounted  to  nearly 
twenty  ounces  Troy. 

There  is  a  eui  ions  anecdote  detailed   by  Mr  Mawe,  of  three 
criminals,  fugitives  from  justice,  v»'ho  by  accident  found  a  dia- 
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mond,  an  ounce  in  weiglit.  No  man  could  be  guilty  to  whom 
Providence  had  shown  sucli  favour.  ^  hey  were  ail  three  pardon- 
ed by  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  and  the  clergyman  whom  they  chose  as 
their  diamond  bearer  and  intercessor,  was  amply  provided  for  ia 
the  chuich:  By  Mr  Mawe's  calculation  it  appears  that  the  dia- 
monds, when  brought  to  market,  actually  cost  government  thirt}^- 
three  shillings  and  nine  pence  per  carat.  As  ail  the  dia:iionds 
found  in  these  works  beicng  to  the  Crown,  the  Royal  faujily  have 
been  accustomed  to  select  such  as  they  considered  worth  their  no- 
tice :  They  were  formerly  sent  to  Holland  to  be  cut;  but  since  the 
emigration  of  the  Court,  that  business  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  lapidaries.  The  collection  of  diamonds  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  exceeds  three  mil- 
lion sterling;  and  renders  him,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  much  greater 
object  of  envy  to  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  than  Henry  the  IV. 
of  France  would  have  been  in  the  full  exercise  of  liis  patriotic 
benevolence,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  people's  love. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  volume  of  Mr  Mawe's,  though  a  gi'eat 
dejil  too  big,  and  a  great  deal  too  dear,  contains  some  curious 
and  interesting  information:  It  is  also  tolerably  well  v/ritteii, 
whether  by  himself  or  hireling  ;  void  of  all  nonsense ;  and  every 
now  and  then  there  is  a  good  observation. 


Art.  IV.     Essay  on  the  Practice  of  the   British  Govetmfnent, 
distinguished  from  the  abstract  Theory  on  which  it  is  supposed 
to  he  founded.     By  Gould  Francis  Leckie.     8vo.     pp. 
London,  1812. 
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I  HIS  is  the  most  direct  attack  which  w^e  have  ever  seen  ia 
English,  upon  the  free  constitution  of  England  ; — or  ra- 
ther upon  poHtical  liberty  in  general,  and  upon  our  government 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  free : — and  it  consists  partly  in  an  eager 
exposition  of  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  parliaments  or 
representative  legislatures,  and  partly  in  a  warm  defence  and 
undisguised  panegyric  of  absolute,  or,  as  the  author  more  ele- 
gantly phrases  it,  of  simple  monarchy. 

The  pamphlet  wliicli  contains  these  consolatory  docti'ines, 
has  the  further  merit  of  being,  without  any  exception,  the  worst 
written,  and  the  worst  reasoned,  that  has  ever  fallen  into  our 
hands ;  and  there  is  nothing  indeed  but  the  extrem-e  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  the  singular  complexion  of  the  times 
in  which  it  appears,  that  could  induce  us  to  take  any  notice  of 
it.     The  rubbish  that  is  scattered  in  our  common  vralks,  yr^ 
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merely  pn^li  aside  and  disregard  ;  but,  wlicn  it  defiles  the  aj 
proaches  to  the  temple,  or  is  heaped  on  the  sanctuary  itself? 
it  must  bo  cast  out  with  other  rites  of  expiation,  and  visited  with 
severer  penalties.  "When  the  season  is  healthy,  we  may  trei  ~ 
securely  among  the  elements  of  corruption,  and  warrantably  d( 
cllne  the  inirlonous  labour  of  sweeping  :^\em  away: — but,  whet 
the  air  is  tainted,  and  the  blood  impure,  we  should  look  witj 
jealousy  upon  every  speck,  and  consider  that  the  slightest  re 
mission  of  our  police  may  spread  a  pestilence  through  all  thj 
borders  of  the  land. 

Tliere  are  two  periods,  as  it  appears  to  us,  when  the  promul 
gation  of  such  doctrines  as  are  maintained  by  this  author  mi 
be  considered  as  danijerous,  or  at  least  as  of  evil  omen,  in 
country  like   this.     The  one,   when   the   friends   of  arbitral 
power  are  strong  and  daring,  and  advantageously  })osted,  ani 
when,  meditating  some  serious  attack  on  the  liberties  of  th^ 
people,  they  send  out  their  emissaries  and  manifestoes  to  ft 
«nd  to  prepare  their  way  ; — the  other,  when  they  are  substai 
tially  weak  and  desperate,  and  unfit  to  maintain  a  conflict  wit 
their  opponents,  but  where  the  great  body  of  the  timid  and  thi 
cautious  are  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  conflict,  and  lia 
disposed  to  avert  the  crisis,  by  supporting  whatever  is  in  a( 
tual  possession   of  power.      Whether  either  of  these  descrij 
tions  may  suit  the  aspect  of  the  present  times,  we  willingly  lea) 
it  to  our  readers  to  determine :     But  before  going  farther, 
think  it  proper  to  say,  that  we  impute  no  corrupt  motives  ti 
the  author  before  us  ;   and  that  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  ever 
appearance  of  his  being  conscientiously  persuaded  of  the  advan- 
tages of  arbitrary  power,  and  sinceix'ly  eager  to  reconcile  tin 
minds  of  his  countrymen  to  the  intioduction  of  so  great  a  bless 
ing.     The  truth  indeed  seems  to  be,  that  having  lived  so  lonj 
abroad  as  evidently  to  have  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  use  of  hi 
native  language,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  surprizing  that  he  should 
have  lost  along  with  it  a  great  number  of  those  feelings,  without 
which  it  really  is  not  possible  to  reason,  in  this  country,  on  the 
English  constitution  ;  and  has  gradually  come,  not  only  to  speak, 
but  to  feel  like  a  foreigner  as  to  many  of  those  things  which  still 
constitute  both  the  pride  and  the  happiness  of  his  countrymen. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  a  very  useful  and  enlight- 
ened patriot  in  Sicily ;    but  we  think    it  was    rather  rash  in 
him  to  venture  before  the  public  with  his  speculations  on  the 
English  government  with  his  present  stock  of  information  and 
habits  of  thinking.     Though  we  do  not,  however,  impute  to  him 
any  thing  worse  than  these  disqualifications,   there  are  person* 
enough  in  the  country  to  whom  it  will  be  a  sufficient  reeommen- 
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dation  of  any  work,  that  it  Inculcates  principles  of  servility,  and 
who  will  be  abundantly  ready  to  jofive  it  every  chance  of  making; 
an  impression  which  it  may  derive  from  their  ajoprobation  ;  and 
indeed  we  have  already  heard  of  such  testimonies  in  favour  o* 
this  slender  performance,  as  seem  to  impose  it  upon  us  as  a 
duty  to  give  some  little  account  of  its  contents,  and  some  short 
opinion  of  its  principles. 

The  first  part  of  the  tnsk  may  be  performed  in  a  very  mo- 
derate compass ;  for  though  the  learned  author  has  not  always 
the  gift  of  writing  intelligibly,  it  is  impossible  for  a  diligent 
reader  not  to  see  what  he  would  be  at ;  and  his  doctrine,  when 
once  fairly  imderstood,  may  really  be  reduced  to  a  iew  very 
simple  propositions.  His  first  great  grievance  is,  that  the  kings 
of  England,  since  the  accession  at  least  of  the  present  family, 
have  never  exercised  their  kingly  powers  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  but  submitted,  in  a  dastardly  manner,  to  every  thing  ap- 
proved of  by  a  majority  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  that 
in  this  way  they  have  not  only  *  weakened  the  energy  of  the 
'  state, '  but  degraded  the  dignity  of  their  office,  by  lending 
its  sanction  successively  to  the  most  contradictory  measures 
of  policy.     The  remedy  for  this,  it  seems,   is  simply  that  they 

*  should  exert  that  influence  which  alone  resides  in  the  royal 
'  authority ; '  and  that  they  should  quash  faction,  and  encour- 
age science,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  their  subjects  :  And 
wlien  it  is  objected,  that  to  do  this  in  a  way  which  seemed  in- 
expedient to  the  majority  of  the  Parliament  would  require  at 
least  a  prince  of  extraordinary  abilities,  which  cannot  be  reck- 
oned upon  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  the  learned  author  an- 
swers, in  a  most  appropriate  and  satisfactory  manner,  that  *  a 

*  king  will  always  reign — if  he  be  the  best  statesman  in  the  country  I  * 
and,  moreover,  that  he  will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  find  ministers, 
provided  *  lie  has  the  address  and  wisdom  to  rival  even  the 

*  demagogues  in  the  public  opinion. '  Pie  then  lays  it  down  as 
an  axiom,  that  the  Whigs  still  wish  to  abolish  royalty,  and  to 
set  up  a  republic :  And,  after  adopting  the  original  and  ingenious 
idea,  that  all  persons  in  opposition,  and  particularly  all  who 
support  a  reform  in  Parliament,  are  actuated  merely  by  a  regard 
to  their  own  private  interests,  and  therefore  oppose  every  mea- 
sure that  is  proposed  by  their  antagonists,  even  though  they  are 
aware  that  the  salvation  of  the  country  may  depend  upon  their 
adoption — *  it  is  by  such  dirty  paths,  *  he  exclaims,  *  in  this 

*  country,  that  the  ambition  of  men  to  shine  at  the  head  of 

*  public  affairs  can  only  be  gratified  !  '  Immediately  after  this 
patriotic  sentiment,  and  this  11'  n-al  view  of  the  practice  of  our 
government,  he  subjoins  the  following  oracular  paragraph — as  to 
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the  mcanin<T  of  wliicli,  tlioiigli  we  can  see  that  it  is  very  clcgantl 
wi*ittci),  we  have  not  been  able  to  form  any  probable  coiijeQ 
ture. 

'  A  long  time  elapsed  before  any  thing  occurred,  which  led  to  que: 
tions  even  relative  to  tlie  constilution  of  the  government.  In  tin 
interiin  the  nation  could  remain  trc;nquil  spectators  of  the  struggl 
between  the  party  in  the  cabinet,  and  thia  in  opposition,  as  loii 
as  it  rcgard^^d  such  events  only  as  were  interesting  simply  on  th 
point  of  their  superiority  over  the  enemy.  The  principal  questio 
which  then  oiTereJ  was  nothing  more  than  what  regarded  the  proprie 
ty  by  which  it  might  be  woii  and  preserved.  Hence  discussions  ol 
the  capability  of  those  who  were  to  point  out  those  means,  and  di-' 
rect  their  application  ;  in  short  all  questions  of  peace  and  war.  It 
was  by  this  means  that  the  reputation  of  those,  who  pronounced 
either  in  favour  of  the  one  or  the  other,  depended  on  the  probable 
result.'     p.  14<,   15. 

lie  then  states,  that  the  use  which  James  II.  made  of  his  au- 
thority was  such  as  to  alarm  the  iniijorliy  of  the  nation,  and  to 
give  weight  to  the  argun  ents  of  those  who  vvcre  for  resistance 
to  arhitrar^  po'wer—*  that  is, '  adds  Mr  Leckie,  and  the  defini- 
tion is  worth   attending  to,  *  v.  hat  is  generally  understood  to 

*  mean,  the  extent  witVi  which  the  I'oyal  prerogative  was  endow- 

*  ed  by  tlie  Constitution.  *    A  })reiogaiive  endowed  by  a  coiistitn-^ j 
tion  with  an  extent,  is  not  perhaps  .juite  so  clear  a  fashion  oS! 
spcakuig  as  might  have  been  desired — though  we  can  guess  to- 
lerably well  v\  hat  the  ingeiiious  author  intended. — But  after  this 
censure  of  the  doctrine  of  resistance,  and  this  allusii^n  to  the 
grand   Reform  that  was  consequently  wrought  in  the  Con8titu<« 
tion  at  the  periled  of  the  Revolution,  we  confess  we  cannot  sdHj 
vicll  understand  how  he  should  iittei'wards  proceed  to  speak  of^ 
the  American  war  as  hnving  given  birth,  ibr  the  first  time,  to  dis- 
cussions upon  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  expediency  of  Re- 
form.   One  would  have  thought  that  the  revolutionists  of  1688, 
or  at  all  events,  the  republiciins  of  1647,  might  at  least  have  been 
allowed  the  merit  of  originating  those  great  questions  ;  and  that 
the  Harringtons,  and  Miltons,  and  Ncedhams,  and  Pyms,  and 
Whitelocks  of  that  bold  age,  might  have  been  supposed  as  likelyMj 
to  impress  their  own  spirit  on  their  country,  as  the  pamphleteergB* 
in  Lord  North's  administration.     The  latter  theory,  however, 
gives  the  author  a  better  opportui-ity  of  recording  Mr  Pitt's 
early  dctaion  on  the  question  of  Relorm,  and  the  means  of  his 
sudden  conversion — all  which  are  stated  with  great  naivete  in  the 
following  short  sentience. — *  Mr  Pitt,   from  having  been  the  stout 

'  champion  of  the  p':ople,  became  all  at  once  the  equally  strenu-«*jMj 

*  ous  supporter  of  the  royal  auth(^  *ty,  by  being  admitted  to  a  sharg^^ 

*  ill  the  exercise  of  ity  as  Chancellvr  of  the  Exchequer.  *     Mr  Fox, 
in  like  manner,  is  accused,  throughout,  of  a  design  to  exalt  the? 
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House  of  Commons  into  the  absolute  sovereignty  of*  the  ccmn- 
try,  and  to  rule  over  this  new  sovereign  at  his  own  discretion: 
All  parties,  in  short,  and  all  measures,  are  treated  in  the  same 
style  of  sweeping  and  supercilious  reprobation — the  only  act,  wo 
think,  M  hich  has  the  good  fortune  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Mr  Leckie,  being  the  attack  on  Copenliagon, — with  w^hich  he  is 
so  exti-avagantly  delighted,  that  he  makes  no  scruple  to  attribute, 
not  only  the  disorders  of  iSweden  and  the  submission  of  Russia, 
but  the  invasion  of  Spain  auvf  the  ruin  of  Austria  to  the  foolish 
abandonment  of  a  place  so  gallantly  won. 

From  these,  and  other  equally  bold  and  original  observations 
on  the  course  of  recent  history,  our  author  infers,  in  a  second 
chapter,  that  as  every  faction  that  can  obtain  a  majority  in 
Parliament  is,  by  the  present  practice  of  the  Constitution,  en- 
abled to  impose  its  own  measures  on  the  government,  so  there 
is  no  chance  of  any  thing  like  a  steady.and  consistent  system  of 
policy  being  ever  pursued;  and  that  though  the  Romans  appoint- 
ed a  Dictator  in  order  to  get  rid  of  factions  when  decision  was  re- 
quired, '  no  such  provision  is  made  in  this  country.  *  From 
all  whicli,  it  follows,  that  proper  persons  are  not  chosen  for 
public  service ;  and  especially  that  persons  having  '  a  compe- 
'  tent  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  *  are  not  employ- 
ed, as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  moreover,  that,  owing  to  this  ra- 
dical vice  in  our  government,  and  to  no  other  cause,  *  Leckie's 

*  work  on  Foreign  Affairs  must  appear  the  most  useless  book 
<  ever  published  ! '  (p.  108.) 

The  third  chapter,  which  is  very  short  and  pithy,  contains 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  assertion,  that  '  the  Whig* 

*  wereoriginally  pure  republicans,  who  considered  kingly  power 

*  as  an  insult  on  mankind ; '  and  that  *  this  is  nearly  the  ge* 

*  neral  tenor  of  Whig  opinions. '  It  likewise  contains  an  in- 
genious explanation  of  the  aversion  of  the  present  Wliig  leaders 
to  the  Spanish  war, — which  they  hate,  it  seems,  partly  because 
it  was  first  adopted  by  the  faction  in  opposition  to  them ;  but 
principally  because,  *  being  aware  that  the  public  opinion  ha^ 

*  of  late  become  favourable  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  fearing 
'  this  should   gain  ground,  and  the  multitude  be  induced  to 

*  promote  it,  and  which  they  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  do 

*  when  they  have  some  time  felt  the  weight  of  oligarchical  des- 
'  potism,  ^^ith  all  its  jobbing  concomitants,  to  have  within  the 

*  realm,  the  bulk  of  the  armyy  which  would,  as  they  suppose, 

*  enable  them  to  overawe  the  discontented,  and,  under  pre- 

*  tence  of  defending  the  Constitution,  to  support  in  their  per- 

*  sons  the  violators  of  it, '  (p.  1 15,  116.) — in  which  brilHant  hy- 
pothesis, the  attentive  reader  will  not  faij  to  observe  with  what 
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TDgcnuity  the  opponents  of  parliamentary  refoiTn  arc  at  on 
converted  into  the  violators  of  the  Constitution,  the  very  m 
nient  tliat  they  are  supposed  to  be  Whigs. 

But  though  this  is  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  prece 
ing  tenor  of  the  work,  in  which  the  said  reformers  are  treats 
as  little  better  than  a  set  of  rebels  andnlesigning  impostors, 
serves  very  well  to  introduce  Mr  hecJcie's  oxmi  ])lan  of  iiarli 
mcntary  reform y — which,  to  the  surprise  we  should  think  of  his 
simpler  readers,  he  discloses  to  diem  in  the  fourth  chapter^ 
This  consists  of  three  separate  parts  or  })rovisions ;— oi« 
borrowed  from  Sei*vius  Tullius — one  from  Oliver  CromwelP 
— and  one,  though  the  last  obligation  is  not  acknowledged, 
from  Cobbett.  The  object  of  the  first  is  to  give  greater 
weight  to  property,  by  allowing  the  poorer  sort  of  people  but 
one  vote  among  a  number,  greater  or  smaller,  according  to  the 
degi'ee  of  their  poverty  ;  to  give  a  man  of  1000/.  a-year,  for  in- 
stance, a  whole  vote  to  himself, — but  to  allow  only  one  to  ten 
men  of  100/.  a-ycar ;  and  to  give  the  forty  shilling  proprietors 
but  one  'among  five  hundred  of  them.  The  second  improve- 
ment, which  is  here  ascribed  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  is  to  take 
away  the  right  of  election  from  various  small  boroughs,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  county  members.  The  last,  and  most 
important,  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ascribe  to  Mr 
C^obbctt,  is  to  allow  none  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  or  cabinet 
counsellors,  to  sit  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  in  order  that 
the  said  ministers  may  have  more  time  to  attend  to  their  official 
business, — and  that  the  members  may  not  be  tempted  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  sovereign,  by  directing  or  controlling  the 
operations  of  the  executive.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr  Leckie  to 
add,  that  he  desires  his  readers  to  consider  this  scheme  *  merely 

*  as  a  speculation,  *  as  *  tpo  many  powerful  interests  exist  not  to 

*  make  the  realization  chimerical. '  Moreover,  he  candidly  ad- 
mits, that  it  docs  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil ;  which  con- 
sists entirely,  it  seems,  in  our  *  too  great  jealousy  of  the  Crown  :* 
and  accordingly  he  proceeds  in  the  last  chapter  to  draw  a  most 
seducing  picture  of  simple  monarchy;  and  indirectly  indeed,  but 
quite  unequivocally,  to  intimate,  that  the  only  effectual  cure  ft>r 
the  evils  under  which  we  now  suffer  is  to  be  found  in  the  total 
abolition  of  parliaments,  and  the  conversion  of  our  constitution 
into  an  absolute  monarchy. 

All  this  is  made  out  in  a  formal  and  satisfactory  manner,  as 
follows.  First,  we  have,  here  in  England,  very  absurd  notion  hi 
as  to  the  evils  of  monarchy ; — the  learned  author  knowing  o; 
no  despotisms  except  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco — thi 
Committee  of  Public  safety  at  Paris — and  perhaps  the  govern- 
ment of  Persia,     The  sultan  of  Turkey  is  by  no  means  to  b^ 
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considered  as  a  despot,"  because  he  has  his  Janissaries  and 
Mollahs  to  control  4iim — and  the  kings  of  old  France  had  their 
provincial  parliaments,  who  *had  alwajs  influence  enough  to 
'  represent  an}^  grievances ; '  and  if  they  made  no  such  repre- 
sentations, Mr  Leckie  very  sensibly  observes,  *  it  could  not  be 
'  expected  that  the  king  was  to  assume  that  an  evil  existed 
'  which  it  was  his  business  to  remedy!'  Then  it  is  a  great 
mistake  in  us  to  suppose,  that  any  of  the  real  advantages  we 
enjoy  in  this  country  are  to  be  ascribed  to  our  having  a  parlia- 
ment,— '  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  with  a  jury,  be- 

*  ing,  without  disparagement  to  the  House,  perhaps  as  sure  a 

*  way  of  obtaining  justice  as  any  other. '  But,  after  all,  it  is 
little  better  than  a  prejudice  to  suppose,  that  we  enjoy  any  such 
advantages;  for  *  in  some  cases  the  personal  freedom  ofindivi- 
'  duals  is  even  better  secured  '  under  the  simple  monarchies 
on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country  ;  and  at  all  events,  '  if 
'  die  superiority  exist,  '  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  spi- 
rit of  our  Parliaments,  but  altogether  to  the  integrity  of  our 
'  Tribunal ist s ;  ' — for,  though  there  be  a  tyranny  in  Sicih', 
it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  King,  but  to  '  the  nobility 
'  and  the  lawyers.  '  This  it  must  be  allowed,  is  very  elo- 
quent and  convincing  ;  but  the  author,  not  satisfied  with  these 
insinuations,  proceeds,  in  direct  terms,  to  *  advert,  *  as  he  ex- 
presses himself,  *  to  tlie  advantages  which  a  Monarchy,  such 

*  as  has  been  described,  has  over  our  boasted  British  Constitu- 
'  tion  ; ' — and  these  advantages,  after  a  good  deal  of  puzzling, 
he  settles  to  be — First,  that  the  sovereign  wiU  be  '  more  likely 
'  to  feel  a  pride,  as  well  as  a  zeal,  to  act  a  great  and  good  part;  ' 
— second]}',  that  the  ministers  will  have  more  time  to  attend  to 
their  duties  wlien  they  have  no  parHamentary  contentions  to 
manage ; — thirdly,  that  the  public  counsels  will  be  guided  by 
fixed  and  steady  principles ; — fourthly,  that  if  the  Monarch 
should  act  in  an  oppressive  manner,  it  will  be  easier  for  the 
people  to  get  the  better  of  him  than  of  a  whole  parliament, 
who  might  act  in  the  same  manner ; — fiftlily,  that  the  heir 
apparent  might  then  be  allowed  to  travel  in  foreign  coinitries 
for  the  improvement  of  his  understanding; — sixthly,  and  lastly, 
that  there  would  be  no  longer  any  pretext  for  a  cry  against 
'  what  is  styled  back-siair  rnjiuence, '  After  writing  and  pub- 
lishing all  those  potent  arguments,  it  really  looks  almost  like  an 
affectation  of  modesty  in  the  learned  writer  to  say,  that  this  cap- 
tivating picture  of  the  advantages  of  simple  monarchy  *  is  not 

*  intended  with  a  view  to  its  adoption  in  this  country  ; '  more 
especially  as  he  concludes  the  work  with  telling  his  countrymen, 
that  if  they  can  still  think  their  constitution  perfect,  they  must 
j-io  longer  nuirmur  at  tlie  tactions  which  he  ha^  shown  to  be  ins«* 
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parable  from  it ;  and  that,  if  they  wisli  to  remedy  that  evil,  the 
may  noxv  sec,  that  the  only  way  is  to  increase  their  confideiic 
in  their  legitimate  Sovereign. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Leckie's  publication  ;   of  which,  as 
singular  instance  of  the  infinite  diversity  of  human  opinions  an 
endowments,  and  of  the  h'cense  of  political  speculation  that  i 
still  occasionally  indulged  in  this  countrj-,  we  have  thought  i 
right  that  some  memorial  should  be  preserved — a  little  inor 
durable  than  the  pamphlet  itself  seemed  likely  to  afford.     Bui 
though  what  we  have  already  said  is  probably  more  than  enoug 
to  settle  the  opinion  of  all  reasonable  persons  with  regard  to  th 
merits  of  the  work,  we  think  we  can  trace,  even  in  some  of  th 
most  absurd  and  presumptuous  of  its  positions,  the  operation 
certain  errors,  \vhich  we  have  found  clouding  the  views,  an 
infecting  the  opinions  of  persons  of  ilir  sounder  understanding 
and  shall  presume,  therefore,  to  offer  a  few  very  plain  and  sim 
pie  remarks  upon  some  of  the  points  which  we  think  we  havi 
most  frequently  found  either  misrepresented  or  misunderstood. 

The  most  important  and  radical  of  those,  is  that  which  relat 
to  the  nature  and  uses  of  Monarchy,  and  the  rights  and  powe 
of  a  sovereign ;  upon  which,  therefore,  we  beg  leave  to  begi 
with  a  very  few  observations.  And  here  we  shall  take  leave  t 
consider  royalty  as  being,  on  the  whole,  but  a  Human  Institu- 
tion,— originating  in  a  view  to  the  general  good,  and  not  to  the 
gratification  of  the  individual  upon  whom  it  is  conferred ;  or 
at  least  only  capable  of  being  justified,  or  deserving  to  be  retain- 
ed, on  account  of  its  being  actually  beneficial  to  the  whole  s^ 
ciety.  The  benefits  which  it  is  calculated  to  confer  in  this  poi 
of  view  are  obvious.  From  the  first  moment  that  men  began' 
to  associate  together,  and  to  act  in  concert,  it  would  l>e  found 
that  all  of  them  could  not  take  a  share  in  consulting  and  regu- 
lating tlieir  operations,  and  that  the  greater  part  nmst  submit 
to  the  direction  of  certain  managers  and  leaders.  Among  these, 
again,  some  one  woukl  naturally  assume  a  preeminence;  and, 
in  time  of  war  especially,  would  be  allowed  to  exercise  an  au- 
thority. Struggles  would  as  necessarily  ensue  for  retaining 
this  post  of  distinction,  and  for  supplanting  its  actual  possessor ; 
and  whether  there  was  a  general  acquiesenee  in  the  principle 
of  having  one  acknowledged  chief,  or  a  desire  to  l>e  guided  and 
advised  by  a  plurality  of  those  who  seemed  best  qualified  for  the 
task,  there  would  be  equal  hazard,  or  rather  certainty,  of  perpe- 
tual strife,  tumult  and  dissension,  from  the  attempts  of  ambitious 
individuals,  either  to  usurp  an  ascendancy  over  ail  their  compe- 
titors, or  to  dispute  with  him  who  had  already  obtained  it,  his 
right  to  continue  its  possession.  Every  one  possessed  of  any  con- 
fiderable  means  of  influence  would  thus  be  tempted  to  aspire  to  * 
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«  precarious  sovereignty ;  and  while  the  inferior  persons  of  the 
-community  would  be  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  adhereu^•^  of 
the  respective  pretenders,  not  only  would  all  care  of  the  general 
^ood  be  omitted,  but  tlie  society  would  become  a  prey  to  per- 
petual feuds,  cabals,  and  hostilities,  stsbversive  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  its  institution.  Among  the  remedies  wliich  would  na- 
turally present  themselves  for  this  great  evil,  the  most  efficacious, 
thou.cTh  not  perhaps  at  first  sight  the  most  obvious,  would  be  to 
provide  some  regular  and  authentic  foi-m  for  the  election  oi  one 
acknowledged  chief,  by  a  fur  but  pacific  competition  ; — the  term 
of  whose  authority  would  gradually  be  prolonged  to  that  of  his 
natural  life, — and  afterwards  extended  to  the  lives  of  his  remotest 
descendants.  Tlie  advantages  which  seem  to  us  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  arrangement  are,  first,  to  disarm  the  ambition  of  dan- 
gerous and  turbulent  individuals,  by  removing  the  gi'eat  piize 
of  supreme  authority,  at  all  times,  and  entirely,  from  competi- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  to  render  this  authority  more  manageable 
and  less  hazardous,  by  delivering  it  over  peaceably,  and  upon 
understood  conditions,  to  an  hereditary  prince,  instead  of  letting 
it  be  seized  upon  by  a  fortunate  conqun-or,  who  would  thiiik 
himself  entitled  to  use  it — as  conquerors  commonly  use  their 
booty — for  his  own  exclusive  gratification. 

The  steps  then,  by  which  we  are  conducted  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  hereditary  monarchy,  are  shortly  as  follows.  Admitting 
all  men  to  be  equal  in  rights,  they  can  never  be  equal  in  natural 
endowments, — nor  long  equal  in  wealth  and  other  acquisitions: — 
Absolute  liberty  therefore  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  ;  and 
a  kind  of  aristocracy,  or  disorderly  supremacy  of  the  richest 
and  most  accomplished,  may  be  considered  as  the  primeval  state 
of  society.  Now  this,  even  if  it  could  be  suppc^i^cd  to  be  jieace-*^ 
able  and  permanent,  is  by  no  means  a  desireable  state  for  the 
persons  subjected  to  this  multifarious  and  irregular  authority. 
But  it  is  plain  that  it  could  not  be  peaceable — that  even  among 
the  rich,  and  the  accomplished,  and  the  daring,  some  would  be 
more  rich,  more  daring,  and  more  accomj^li.shad  than  the  rest; 
and  that  those  who  were  most  nearly  on  an  equality*  would  be 
armed  against  each  other  by  mutual  jealoiiay  and  ambition,  while 
those  w4k)  were  a  little  low^er  would  combine,  out  of  envy  and 
resentment,  to  defeat  the  pretensions  of  tiie  few  who  had  thus 
outstrijiped  their  original  associates.  Tims  there  would  not  only 
be  no  fiberty  or  security  for  the  body  of  the  people,  but  the 
whole  would  be  exposed  to  the  horror  and  distraction  of  per- 
petual intestine  contentions,  Tlie  creation  of  one  sovereign^ 
therefore,  whom  the  whole  society  would  acknowledge  as  su*- 
preme,  was  a  great  point  gained  for  tranquillity  as  well  as 
individual  independence  j    and  in  order  to  iivcicl  the  certaiii 
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evils  of  perpetual  struggles  for  donnnion,   and  the  imminent| 
hazard  oi'  failing  at  last  under  the  iibsolute  will  of  an  exaspc-j 
rated  conqueror,  nothing  could  be  so  wisely  devised  as  to  a- 
gree  upon  the  nomination  of  a  King  j  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  a 
multitude  of  petty  tyrants,  and  the  risk  of  military  despotism. 
by  the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  monarchy.     'Jlie  first  king 
would  probably  be  the  most  popular  and  powerful  individual  in 
tlie  community;  and  the  first  idea  would  in  all  likelihood  be  to 
appoint  his  successor  on  account  of  the  same  ([ualifications :  But, 
it  would  g|')eedily  be  discovered,  that  this  would  give  rise  at  the 
death  of  every  sovereign — and  indeed,  prospectively,  long  be- 
fore it— to  the  same  fatal  competitions  and  dissension,  which  had 
formerly  been  perpetual  j  and  not  only  hazard  a  civil  war  on 
every  accession,  but  bring  the  successful  competitor  to  the  throne 
with  feelings  of  extreme  hostihty  towards  rne  half  of  his  sub-, 
jects,  and  of  extreme  partiality  to  the  other.     The  chance  of  j 
not  finding  eminent  talents  for  command  in  the  person  of  thet 
sovereign,  therefore,  would  soon  be  seen  to  be  a  far  less  evil.^ 
than  the  sanguinary  competitions  that  would  ensue,  if  merit- 
were  made  r  ground  of  pretension  ;  and  a  very  little  reflection,  orj 
experiencr,  v.ould  also  serve  to  show,  that  the  sort  of  merit  which; 
was  most  likely  to  succeed  in  such  a  competition,  did  not  promise  j 
a  more  amiable  sovereign  than  might  be  reckoned  on  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  hereditary  succession.     The  only  safe  course,^ 
therefore,  was,  to  take  this  great  prize  altogether  out  of  the  lot- 
tery of  human  life — to  make  the  supreme  dignity  in  the  state,] 
professedly  and  altogetlier  inde})endent  of  merit  or  popularity  i\ 
und  to  fix  it  immutably  in  a  place  quite  out  of  the  career  of  am- ^ 
bition. 

This  great  point  then  was  gained  by  the  mere  institution  of 
Monarchy,  and  by  rendering  it  hereditary :  the  chief  cause 
of  internal  discord  was  removed,  and  the  most  dangerous  incen- 
tive to  ambition  placed  in  a  great  measure  beyond  the  sphere 
of  its  operation  ; — ^and  this  we  have  always  considered  to  be  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  advantage  of  that  form  of  goveri;- 
ment.  A  pretty  important  chapter,  however,  remains,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  powers  that  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  Monarch, 
and  the  nature  of  the  checks  by  which  the  limitation  of  those 
powers  should  be  rendered  effectual.  And  here  it  will  be  readily 
imderstood,  that  considering,  as  we  do,  the  chief  advantage  of 
monarchy  to  consist  in  its  taking  away  the  occasions  of  conten- 
tion for  the  first  place  in  the  State,  and  in  a  manner  neutraliz- 
ijig  that  place  by  separating  it  entirely  from  any  notion  of  merit 
or  popularity  in  the  possessor — we  cannot  consistently  be  for 
allotting  more  actual  jiower  to  it  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
answering  this  purpose.     Our  notions  of  this  measure,  however, 
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nrc  by  no  means  of  a  very  jealous  or  contracted  nature.  We 
nuist  jtrive  enough  of  real  power  and  distinction  and  prerogative, 
u)  make  it  truly  and  substantially  the  first  place  in  the  State,  and 
lo  make  it  impossible  for  the  occupiers  o^  inferior  places  to  en- 
<langer  the  general  peace  by  their  contentions; — for,  otherwise, 
)he  whole  evils  which  its  institution  was  meant  to  obviate 
would  recur  with  accumulated  force,  and  the  same  fatal  com- 
petitions be  renewed  among  persons  of  disorderly  ambition, 
lor  those  situations,  by  whatever  ndme  they  might  be  called,  in 
which,  though  nominally  subordinate  to  tlv3  throne,  the  actual 
powers  of  sovereignty  were  embodied.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
^^e  would  give  no  powers  to  the  Sovereign  or  to  any  other 
•  )lHcer  in  the  community  beyond  what  v/ere  evidently  required 
lor  the  pubhc  good; — and  no  powers  at  all,  on  the  exercise  of 
which  there  was  not  an  cflicient  control,  and  for  the  use  of 
M'hich  there  w^as  not  a  substantial  responsibility.  It  is  in  the 
reconciling  of  these  two  conditions  that  the  whole  diljriculty  of 
the  theory  of  a  perfect  monarchy  consists,  if  you  do  not  con- 
trol your  sovereign,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  despot ; 
and  if  you  do  control  him,  there  is  danger,  unless  you  choose 
the  depository  of  this  control  with  singular  caution,  that  you  cre- 
ate a  power  that  is  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable — to  be  the 
prey  of  audacious  leaders  and  outrageous  factions,  in  spite  of  the 
hereditary  settlement  of  the  nominal  sovereignty.  Though  there 
is  some  difiiculty,  however,  in  this  problem,  and  though  we 
learn  from  history,  that  various  errors  have  been  committed  in 
an  attempt  at  its  practical  solution,  yet  we  do  not  conceive  it  as 
by  any  means  insoluble  ;  and  think  indeed  that,  with  the  lights 
which  we  may  derive  from  the  experience  of  our  own  constitu- 
tion, its  demonstration  may  be  effected  by  a  very  moderate  ex- 
ertion of  sagacity.  It  will  be  best  understood,  however,  by  a 
short  view  of  the  nature  of  the  powers  to  be  controlled,  and  of 
the  system  of  checks  which  have  been  actually  resorted  to. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  beg  leave  to  remind  our 
readers,  hov/ever  superfluous  it  may  appear,  that  as  kings  are 
now  generally  allowed  to  be  mere  mortals,  they  cannot  of 
themselves  have  any  greater  powers,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
than  other  individuals,  and  must  in  fact  be  inferior  in  both 
respects  to  very  many  of  their  subjects.  Whatever  powers  they 
have,  therefore,  must  be  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  tk* 
eoiist'iU  of  the  stronger  part  of  their  subjects,  and  are  in  fact 
really  and  truly  the  powers  of  those  persons.  The  most  abso-  1/ 
lute  despot  accordingly,  of  whom  history  furnishes  any  record, 
must  liave  governea  merely  by  the  free  will  of  those  who  chose 
to  obey  him  in  compelling  the  rest  of  his  subjects  to  obedience. 
The  Sultan,  as  Mr  Hume  remarks,  mav  indeed  drive  the  bulk 
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of  his  unnrmcd  subjects  like  brutes  by  mere  force,  but  be  must 
lead  his  Janissaries  like  men,  by  their  reason  and  freewill.  And 
so  it  is  in  all  other  governments:  The  power  of  the  so'»^'?reign  is 
nothing  else  than  the  power — the  actual  force  of  muscfe  or  of  1 
mind — which  a  certain  part  of  his  subjects  chiise  to  lend,  for 
carrying  his  orders  into  effect ;  and  tho^ check  or  limit  to  this 
power,  is  in  all  cases,  ultimately  and  in  effect,  nothing  else  than 
their  refusal  to  act  any  longer  as  the  instruments  of  his  pleasure. 
The  check,  therefore,  is  substantially  the  same  in  kind,  in  all 
cases  whatever ;  and  must  necessarily  exist  in  full  vigour  in  every 
country  in  the  world ;  though  the  likelihood  of  its  beneficial  ap* 
plication  depends  greatly  on  the  structure  of  society  in  each  par- 
ticular nation  ;  and  the  possibility  of  applying  it  with  safety  must  | 
result  wholly  from  the  contrivances  that  have  been  adopted  to 
make  it  bear  at  once  gradually  and  steadily  on  the  power  it  is 
destined  to  regulate.  It  is  here  accordingly,  and  here  only, 
that  thefe  is  any  material  dilFerence  between  a  good  and  a  bad^  3 
constitution  of  Monarchical  government.  f  | 

The  ultimate  and  only  real  limit  to  what  is  called  the  power 
of  the  sovereign,  is  the  refusal  of  the  consent  or  cooperation 
of  those  who  possess  the  substantial  power  of  the  community,™! 
and  who,  during  their  voluntary  concert  with  the  sovereign,  al-^' 
low  this  power  of  theirs  to  pass  under  his  name.     In  considering 
whether  this  refusal  is  likely  to  be  wisely  and  beneficially  inter- 
posed, it  is  material  therefore  to  inquire  in  whom  the  power  of 
interposing  it  is  vested;   or,  in  other  words,  in  what  individualsJBj 
the  actual  power  of  coercing  and  compelling  the  submission  o^B' 
the  bulk  of  the  community  is  vested.     If  every  individual  were 
equally  gifted,  and  equally  situated,  the  answer  would  be,  In  the 
numerical  majority:    But   as  this  never  can  be  the  case,  this 
power  will  frequently  be  found  to  reside  in  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  society. 

In  rude  times,  when  there  is  little  intelligence  or  means  of 
concert  and  communication,  a  very  moderate  number  of  armed 
and  disciplined  forces  will  be  able,  so  long  as  they  stick  toge- 
ther, to  overawe,  and  actually  overpower  the  whole  unarmed 
inhabitants,  even  of  an  extensive  region  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
such  times,  the  necessity  of  procuring  the  good  will  and  con- 
sent of  the  Soldiery,  is  the  only  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
Sovereign;  or,  in  other  words,  the  soldiers  may  do  what 
they  chuse,  and  their  nominal  commander  can  do  nothing 
which  they  do  not  chusc.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  worst  despo- 
tisms. The  check  upon  the  royal  authority  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  in  the  best  administered  monarchies,  viz.  the  refusal 
of  the  consent  or  cooperation  of  those  who  have  the  natural 
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)wer  of  the  community ;   but  from  the  unfortunate  structure  of 

cicty,  which  vests  this  substantial  power  in  a  few  bands  of  dis- 

iplined  ruffians,  the  clieck  will  scarcely  ever  be  interposed  for 

ihe  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  will  merely  operate  to  prevent  the 

king  from  doing  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  or  oppression  of  the 

.oldiery. 

When  civilization  has  made  a  little  farther  profrress,  a  num- 
ber of  the  leaders  of  the  anny,  or  their  descendants,  acquire 
landed  property,  and  associate  together,  not  merely  in  their 
military  capacity,  but  as  guardians  of  their  new  acquisitions 
and  hereditary  dignity.  Their  soldiers  become  their  vassals 
in  time  of  peace ;  and  the  real  power  of  the  State  is  gradu- 
ally transferred  from  the  hands  of  detached  and  mercenary 
battalions,  to  those  of  a  feudal  Nobility.  The  check  on  the 
royal  authority  comes  then  to  lye  in  the  refusal  of  this  body  to 
cooperate  in  such  of  his  measures  as  do  not  meet  with  their  ap- 
probation ;  and  the  king  can  now  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  order  of  nobility.  The  body  of  the  people  fare  a  little 
better  under  the  operation  of  this  check ; — because  their  interest 
is  nnicli  more  identified  with  that  of  their  feudal  lords,  than 
with  that  of  a  standing  army  of  regular  forces- 

As  society  advances  in  refinement,  and  the  arts  of  peace  are  de- 
veloped, men  of  the  lower  orders  assemble,  and  fortify  themselves 
in  towns  and  cities,  and  thus  come  to  acquire  a  power  independent 
of  their  patrons.  7 7/.^zV  consent  also  accordingly  becomes  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  public  authority;  and  hence  ano- 
ther check  to  what  is  called  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  And, 
finally,  to  pass  over  some  intermediate  stages,  when  society 
has  attained  its  full  measure  of  civility  and  intelligence,  and  is 
filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  wealth  and  industry,  and  re- 
flection ;  when  every  thing  that  is  done  or  felt  by  any  one 
class,  is  communicated  in  the  instant  to  all  the  rest, — and  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  whole  population  takes  an  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  country,  and  possesses  a  certain  intelligence  as 
to  the  public  conduct  of  its  rulers, — then  the  substantial  power 
of  the  nation  may  be  said  to  be  vested  in  the  nation  at  large ; 
or  at  least  in  those  individuals  who  can  habitually  command 
the  good-will  and  support  of  the  greater  part  of  them  ; — - 
and  tiie  ultimate  check  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  comes  to 
consist  in  the  general  unwillingness  of  The  People  to  comply  with 
those  orders  which,  if  at  ail  united  in  their  resolution,  they  may 
securely  disobey  and  resist.  This  check,  when  applied  at  all, 
is  likely,  of  course,  to  be  applied  for  the  general  good ;  and, 
though  the  same  in  substance  with  those  whicli  have  been  al- 
ready considered,  namely,  tlie  refusal  f.Jtliose  in  whom  the  real 
rower  is  vested,  to  lend  it  to  the  monarch  for  purposes  which 
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they  do  not  approve,  is  yet  infinitely  more  beneficial  in  its  op 
ation,  in  consequence  oi  the  more  fortunate  character  of  th 
to  whom  that  power  belongs. 

Thus  we  see  that  kings  have  no  power  of  their  own ;  a 
that,  even  in  the  purest  despotisms,  they  are  the  mere  orgai 
or  directors  of  that  power  which  they  who  truly  possess  th 
j)hysical  and. intellectual  force  of  the  natiT^n  may  chuse  to  put  in 
their  disposal,  and  are  at  all  times,  and  under  every  form  of 
monarchy,  entirely  under  the  control  of  that  only  virtual  and 
effective  power.  There  is  at  bottom,  therefore,  no  such  thing 
as  an  unlimited  monarchy,  or  indeed  as  a  monarchy  that  is  po^i 
tentially  either  more  or  less  limited  than  every  other.  All  kin  ' 
mtist  act  by  the  consent  of  that  order  or  portion  of  the  nati 
which  can  really  command  all  the  rest,  and  may  do  whatever 
these  substantial  masters  are  pleased  to  approve  of:  But  as  it  is 
their  power  which  is  truly  exerted  in  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reign, so,  it  is  not  so  much  a  necv?ssary  conse(|uence  as  i|fl 
identical  proposition  to  say,  that  if  they  do  not  chuse  to  exe^ 
.that  power,  the  king  has  no  means  whate^'er  of  exercising  the 
slightest  authority.  This  is  the  universal  law  indeed  of  ail  g 
vernments  j  and  though  the  different  constitution  of  society, 
the  various  stages  of  its  progress,  may  give  a  different  charact 
to  the  controlling  power,  the  principles  w'hich  regulate  its  op< 
ation  are  substantially  the  same  in  all.  I'here  is  no  rooni 
therefore,  for  the  question,  whether  there  should  be  any  control 
on  the  power  of  a  king,  or  Avhat  that  control  should  be ;  be- 
cause, as  the  power  really  is  not  the  king's,  but  belongs  to  tlir 
stronger  part  of  the  nation  itself,  whether  it  derive  that  strength 
from  talents,  numbers  or  situation,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
be  exercised  at  his  instigation,  without  the  concurrence  of  those 
ill  whom  it  is  substantially  vested. 

Such,  then,  is  the  abstract  and  fundamental  doctrine  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  monarchical,  and  indeed  of  cvQry  other  spe- 
cies of  political  power  ;  and,  abstract  as  it  is,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  goes  fiir  to  settle  all  controversies  as  to  the  ri<xhts 
of  sovereigns,  and  ought  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in  proceeding 
to  the  more  practical  views  of  the  subject.  For,  though  what 
we  have  now  said  as  to  all  actual  power  belonging  to  the  predo- 
minant mass  of  physical  and  intellectual  force  in  every  commu- 
nity, and  the  certainty  of  its  ultimately  impelling  the  public  au- 
thority in  the  direction  of  its  interests  and  incluiations,  be  un- 
questionably true  in  itself  j  it  is  still  of  infinite  importance  to 
consider  what  provisions  are  made  by  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  ready  operation  of  those  interests  and  inclinations 
^pon  the  immediate  agents  of  the  public  authority.     That  they 
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ivill  operate  witli  full  effect  in  tlie  long-run,  whether  those  pro- 
visions be  good  or  bad,  or  whether  there  be  any  such  provision 
lecogniscd  in  tlie  government  or  not,  we  take  to  be  altogether  in- 
disputable :  But,  in  the  one  case,  they  will  operate  only  after 
long  intervals  of  suffering, — and  by  means  of  much  suffering ; 
while,  on  the  other,  they  will  be  constantly  and  almost  insensi- 
bly in  action,  and  will  correct  the  first  declination  of  the  visible 
index  of  public  authority  from  the  inclinations  of  the  radical 
power  of  which  it  should  be  the  exponent,  or  rather  will  prevent 
any  sensible  variation  in  their  movements.  The  whole  differ- 
ence, indeed,  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government,  appears 
to  us  to  consist  in  this  particular,  viz.  in  the  greater  or  the  less 
facility  which  it  affords  for  the  early,  the  gradual  and  steady  o- 
peration  of  the  substantial  power  of  the  community  upon  its 
constituted  authorities;  while  the  freedom,  again,  and  ultimate 
happiness  of  the  nation  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  this  sub- 
stantial }:)ower  is  possessed  by  a  greater  or  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  whole  society — a  matter  almost  independent  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  determined  in  a  great  degree  by  the  progress 
which  the  society  has  made  in  civilization  and  refinement. 

Thus,  to  take  the  most  abominable  of  all  governments — a  fe- 
rocious despotism  such  as  that  of  Morocco — where  an  Emj)c- 
ror,  in  concert  with  a  banditti  of  armed  ruflians,  butchers, 
plunders  and  oppresses  the  whole  unarmed  population, — the 
check  to  the  monarchical  power  is  complete,  in  the  disobedience 
or  dissatisfaction  of  the  banditti ;  although,  from  the  chaiacter 
of  that  body,  it  affords  but  little  protection  to  the  community, 
and,  from  the  want  of  any  contrivance  for  its  early  or  systema- 
tic operation,  can  scarcely  ever  be  applied  but  with  irreparable 
injury  to  both  the  parties  concerned.  As  there  is  no  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  general  sense  of  this  lawless  soldiery  can  be 
collected  upon  the  proposed  measures  of  their  leader,  or  the 
moment  ascertained  when  the  degree  of  his  oppression  exceeds 
that  of  their  patience,  they  never  begin  to  act  till  li is  outrages 
have  gone  far  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  decide  their  resist- 
ance j  and  accordingly,  he  on  the  one  hand  goes  on  decapitat- 
ing and  torturing  for  months,  after  all  the  individuals,  by  whose 
consent  alone  lie  v/as  enabled  to  take  this  amusement,  are  of  o- 
pinion  that  it  ought  to  be  discontinued;  and,  on  the  other,  re- 
\ceives  the  iutimation  at  last,  not  in  the  form  of  a  remonstrance, 
"upon  which  lie  might  amend,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  bowstring, 
p,  dose  of  poison,  or  a  stroke  of  the  dagger.  Thus,  from  the 
mere  want  of  any  provision  for  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of 
the  individuals  possessing  the  actual  power  of  the  state,  or  for 
communicating  thcni  to  the  individual  appointed  to  administer 
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it,  infinite  evils  resnlt  to  both  parties.     The  first  suffer  intolc 
able  oppressions  before  they  feel  such  confidence  in  their  nnj 
nimity  as  to  interfere  at  all ;  and  then  they  do  it  at  last  in  tl 
form  of  brutal  violence  and  vindictive  punishment.     Every 
monition  given  to  their  elected  leader  is  preceded  by  their  si 
fcripi;,  and  followed  by  his  death ;  and  every  application  of  tl 
check  which  nature  itself  has  provided  ^^  the  abuse  of  delega 
ed  powcr^  is  accompanied  by  a  total  dissolution  of  the  ^overi" 
nient*  and  the  hazard  of  a  long  series  of  revolutionary  tumults. 

This  is  the  history  of  all  military  despotisms  in  barbarous  and 
xminstructed  communities.  When  they  get  on  to  feudal  arist< 
cracics,  matters  are  a  little  mended;  both  by  the  transference" 
the  actual  power  to  a  larger  and  worthier  body,  and  by  the  il 
troduction  of  some  sort  of  machinery  or  contrivance,  ho  we) 
rude,  for  the  operation  of  this  power  upon  the  ostensible  agenf?  ^ 
of  the  government.  The  person  of  tlic  Sovereign  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  some  kind  of  council  or  parliament ;  and  threats 
and  remonstrances  are  addressed  to  him  with  considerable  e- 
ncrgy  by  such  of  its  members  as  take  offence  at  the  measures  he 
proposes.  Such,  liowTvcr,  is  the  imperfection  of  the  means 
devised  for  these  communications,  and  such  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  the  sentiments  of  those  who  are  to  make  them,  that 
this  necessary  operatioii  is  still  performed  in  a  very  clumsy  and 
hazardous  manner.  These  are  the  times  when  Barons  enter  their 
protests,  by  openly  waging  war  on  their  Sovereign,  or  each  other; 
and  even  when  they  are  tolerably  agreed  among  themselves,  can 
think  of  no  better  way  of  controlling  the  monarch,  than  by 
marching  down  in  arms  to  Rannymede,  and  compelling  him, 
by  main  force,  and  in  sight  of  all  his  people,  to  sign  a  cliarter 
of  their  liberties.  The  evils,  in  short,  are  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  in  the  sanguinary  revolutions  of  Morocco.  The  mis- 
chief goes  to  a  dangerous  length  before  any  remedy  is  applied  ; 
and  the  remedy  itself  is  a  great  mischief; — altliough,  from  the 
improved  state  of  intelligence  and  civilizatioji,  the  outrages  are 
not  on  either  side  so  horrible. 

The  next  stage  brings  us  to  commercial  and  enlightened  times, 
in  which  the  real  strength  and  power  of  the  nation  is  scattered 
pretty  widely  through  the  whole  of  its  population,  and  in  which, 
accordingly,  the  check  upon  the  misapplication  of  that  power 
must  arise  from  the  dissati.sfaction  of  that  great  body.  The 
check  must  always  exist, — and  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  oper- 
ate v/ith  sufficient  efficacy  ;  but  the  safety  and  the  promptitude 
of  its  operation  depend,  in  this  case  as  in  all  the  others,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  contrivances  which  the  Constitution  has  pro- 
vided, fii-st,  for  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  th^t 
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!  great  and  miscellaneous  aggregate  in  whom  the  actual  power  is 
vested  ;  and,  secondly,  for  communicating  this  in  an  authentic 
manner  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  government.  The  most 
effectual  and  complete  way  of  effecting  this,  is  undoubtedly  by  a 
parliament,  so  elected  as  to  represent  pretty  lliirly  the  views  of  all 
the  considerable  classes  of  the  people,  and  so  constituted  as  to 
have  at  all  times  the  means,  both  of  suggesting  these  views  to  the 
executive,  and  of  effectually  controlling  its  malversations.  Where 
no  such  institution  exists,  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  will  al- 
always  be  exposed  to  considerable  hazard ;  and  the  danger  of 
great  convulsions  will  unfortunately  become  greater,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  body  of  the  people  become  more  wealthy  and  uitel- 
ligent. 

Under  the  form  of  society,  however,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  there  must  always  be  some  channel,  however  nar- 
row and  circuitous,  by  which  the  sense  of  the  people  may  be  let 
in  to  act  upon  the  administrators  of  their  government.  The  chan- 
nel of  the  press,  for  example,  and  of  general  literature — provincial 
magistracies  and  assemblies,  such  as  the  states  and  parliaments  of 
old  France — even  the  ordinary  courts  of  law — the  stage — the  pul- 
pit— and  all  the  innumerable  occasions  of  considerable  assem- 
blage for  deliberation  on  local  interests,  election  to  local  offices, 
or  for  mere  solemnity  and  usage  of  festivity — which  must  exist 
in  all  large,  antient,  and  civilized  communities,  may  afford  in- 
dications of  the  general  sentiment,  which  must  ultimately  have 
full  operation  ;  and  may  serve  to  admonish  kings  and  courtiers 
how  far  the  true  possessors  of  the  national  power  are  likely  to 
sanction  any  of  its  proposed  applications.  Where  those  indica- 
tions, however,  are  neglected  or  misconstrued,  or  where,  from 
other  circumstances,  institutions  that  may  seem  better  contrived, 
fail  either  to  represent  the  true  sense  of  the  ruling  part  of  the 
community,  or  to  convince  the  executive  magistrate  that  they 
do  represent  it,  there,  even  in  the  most  civilized  and  intelligent 
countries,  the  most  hazardous  and  tremendous  distractions  may 
ensue; — such  distractions  as  broke  the  peace,  and  endangered  the 
liberties  of  this  country  in  the  time  of  Charles  die  First — or  such 
as  have  recently  torn  in  pieces  the  frame  of  society  in  France ; 
and  in  tlieir  consequences  still  threaten  the  destiny  of  the 
world.  Both  those  convulsions,  it  appears  to  us,  arose  from  no- 
thing else  than  the  want  of  some  proper  contrivance  for  ascer- 
taining the  sentiments  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  nation, — and 
for  conveying  those  sentiments,  with  the  full  evidence  of  their 
authenticity,  to  the  actual  administrators  of  theip  affairs.  And 
the  two  cases,  we  take  it,  were  more  nearly  alike  than  lias  ge- 
nerally been  imagined  j  for  though  the  Housq  of  Commons  had 
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an  existence  long  before  the  time  of  King  Charles,  it  had  n( 
previously  been  recognised  as  the  vehicle  of  commanding  opij 
nions,  nor  the  organ  of  that  great  body  to  whom  the  actual  powej 
of  the  State  had  been  recently  and  insensibly  transferred.  Tli^ 
Court  still  considered  the  effectual  power  to  reside  in  the  feuds 
aristocracy,  by  the  greater  part  of  which  it  was  supported  ;  andj 
when  the  parliament  spoke  in  name  of  tUe  people  of  England} 
thought  it  might  safely  disregard  the  admonitions  of  a  body  whicl 
had  not  hitherto  possessed  any  considerable  claims  to  attentior 
It  refused,  therefore,  to  acknowledge  this  body  as  the  organ  oi 
the  supreme  power  of  the  State;  and  was  only  undeceived  wheh 
it  fell  before  its  actual  exertion.  In  France  again,  the  error, 
though  more  radical,  was  of  the  very  same  nature.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  was  conducted,  up  to  the  verv 
eve  of  the  Revolution,  upon  the  same  principles  as  when  the 
nobles  were  every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing ; — and  the 
people,  in  the  mean  time,  had  become  far  more  than  a  matcli 
for  the  nobility,  in  wealth,  in  intelligence,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  importance.  The  Constitution,  however,  provided 
no  means  for  the  peaceable  but  authoritative  intimation  of  this 
change  to  the  official  rulers,  or  for  the  gradual  development  of 
the  new  ))ower  which  had  thus  been  generated  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  its  more  indirect  indica- 
tions were  overlooked,  and  nothing  yielded  to  its  accumulating 
pressure,  till  it  overturned  the  throne, — and  overwhelmed  with 
its  wasteful  flood  the  whole  ancient  institutions  of  the  country. 
If  there  had  been  any  provision  in  the  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  which  the  increasing  pov/er  of  the  lower  orders  had 
been  enabled  to  make  itself  distinctly  felt,  and  to  bear  upon  the 
constituted  authorities  as  gradually  as  it  was  generated,  the  great 
calamity  which  has  befallen  that  nation  might  have  been  en- 
tirely avoided, — the  condition  of  the  monarchy  would  have  in- 
sensibly accommodated  itself  to  the  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  people, — and  a  most  beneficial  alteration  would  have 
taken  place  in  its  administration,  without  any  shock  or  con- 
vulsion in  any  part  of  the  community.  For  want  of  some 
such  provision,  however,  the  Court  was  held  in  ignorance  of 
the  actual  power  of  the  people,  till  it  burst  in  thunder  on  their 
heads.  The  pent-up  vapours  disploded  wnth  the  force  of  an 
earthquake  ;  and  those  very  elements  that  w  ould  have  increased 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  constitution  by  their  harmonious 
combination,  crumbled  its  whole  fabric  into  ruin  by  their  sud- 
den and  untempered  collision.  The  bloody  revolutions  of  the 
Seraglio  were  acted  over  again  in  the  heart  of  the  most"  polished 
and  enlightened  nation  of  Erirope; — and  from  the  very  same 
cause — the  want  of  a  channel  for  conveying  constantly  and  tcm- 
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perately  a»d  effectually,  tlie  sense  of  those  who  possess  power,  to 
those  who  should  direct  its  application  ; — and  the  outrage  was 
only  the  greater  and  more  extensive,  that  the  body  among  whom 
this  power  was  diffused  was  larger,  and  the  period  of  its  unsus- 
pected accumulation  had  been  of  longer  duration. 

The  great  point,  then,  is  to  ensure  a  free,  an  authoritative, 
and  an  uninterrupted  communication  between  the  ostensible  ad- 
ministrators of  the  national  power  and  its  actual  constituents 
and  depositories  ;  and  the  chief  distinction  between  a  good  and 
a  bad  government  consists  in  the  degree  in  which  it  afibrds  the 
means  of  such  a  communication.  The  main  end  of  government 
to  be  sure  is,  that  wise  laws  should  be  enacted  and  enforced  ; 
but  such  is  the  condition  of  human  infirmity,  that  the  hazards 
of  sanguinary  contentions  about  the  exercise  of  power  is  a  much 
greater  and  more  imminent  evil  than  a  considerable  obstruction 
in  the  making  or  execution  of  the  laws  ;  and  the  best  govern- 
ment therefore  is,  not  that  which  promises  to  make  the  best 
laws,  and  to  enforce  them  most  vigorously,  but  that  which 
guards  best  against  the  tremendous  conflicts  to  whicli  all  admi- 
nistrations of  government,  and  all  exercise  of  political  power  is 
apt  to  give  rise.  It  happens,  fortunately  indeed,  that  the  same 
arrangements  which  most  effectually  ensure  the  peace  of  society 
against  those  disorders,  are  also,  on  the  wliolc,  the  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  purposes  of  wise  and  efficient  legislation.  But  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  look  upon  their  negative  or  preventive  virtues 
as  of  a  far  higher  cast  than  their  positive  and  active  ones  ;  and 
to  consider  a  representative  legislature  to  be  incomparably  of 
more  value  when  it  truly  represents  the  efficient  force  of  the  na- 
tion in  controlling  and  directing  the  executive,  than  when  it 
merely  enacts  wholesome  statutes  in  its  legislative  capacity. 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  a  civilized  and  en- 
lightened country,  the  actual  power  of  the  State  resides  in  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  especially  among  the  more  wealthy 
and  intelligent  in  all  the  different  ranks  of  which  it  consists ;  and 
consc(|uently,  that  the  ailministration  of  the  government  can 
never  be  either  safe  or  happy,  unless  it  be  conformable  to  the 
wishes  and  sentiments  of  that  great  body;  while  there  is  lit- 
tle chance  of  its  answering  eitlior  of  these  conditions,  miless  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  provide  some  means  for  the  regular,  con- 
stant, and  authentic  expression  of  their  sentiments, — to  which, 
when  so  expressed,  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  and  obvious  in- 
terest of  the  executive  to  conform.  A  Parliament,  tl.orefore, 
which  really  and  trujy  represents  the  sense  and  opinions — we 
mean  the  general  and  mature  sense,  not  th.e  occasional  prejudi- 
ces and  fleeting  passions — of  the  cflicicnt  body  of  the  people, 
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and  which  watches  over  and  efFectually  controls  every  importa 
act  of  the  executive  magistrate,  is  necessary,  in  a  country  li 
this,  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  government,  and  the  ultimai 
safety  of  the  monarchy  itself, — much  more  even  than  for  the  ei 
actment  of  laws  i  and,  in  proportion  as  it  varies  from  this  d 
scription,  or  relaxes  iii  this  control,  will  the  peace  of  the  coun.« 
try  and  the  security  of  the  government  be  endangered. 

But  then  comes  Mr  Leckie,  and  a  number  of  loyal  gentlemen 
from  Sicily,  or  other  places,  exclaiming  that  this  is  mere  treason 
and  republictinism, — and  asking  whether  the  king  is  to  have  no 
will  or  voice  of  his  own  ? — what  is  to  become  of  the  balance  of 
the  constitution  if  he  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  cypher  added 
to  the  end  of  every  ministerial  majority  ? — and  how,  if  the  office 
is  thus  divested  of  all  real  power,  it  can  serve  the  purposes  for 
whicli  we  ourselves  have  preferred  Monarchy  to  all  other  consti- 
tutions ?  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  these  questions  ; — and 
after  the  preceding  full  exiX)sition  of  our  premises,  we  think  they 
may  be  answered  very  briefly. 

In  thej^r^^  place,  then,  it  docs  not  appear  to  us  that  it  can  be  se- 
riously maintained  that  any  national  or  salutary  purpose  can  ever 
be  served  by  recognizing  the  private  will  or  voice  of  the  King  as 
an  individual,  as  an  element  in  tlie  political  government,  espe- 
cially in  an  hereditary  monarchy.     The  person  upon  whom  that 
'  splendid  lot  may  fall,  not  having  been  selected  tor  the  office  on  ac- 
count of  an}'  proof  or  presumption  of  his  fitness  for  it,  but  being 
called  to  it  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  may  be  fairly  presumed 
to  have  less  talent  or  capacity  than  any  one  of  the  individuals 
who  have  made  their  own  way  to  a  place  of  influence  or  autho- 
rity in  his  councils  ;  and  his  voice  or  opinion  therefore,  consi- 
dered naturally  and  in  itself,  must  be  presumed  to  be  of  less  va- 
■  lue  or  intrinsic  authority  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  oflice 
I  under  him  :   And  when  it  is  farther  considered  that  this  Sove- 
I  reign  may  be  very  yoimg  or  very  old — almost  an  idiot — almost  a 
jjmadman — and  altogether  a  dotard,  while  he  is  still  in  the  full 
ijpossession  and  the  kwful  exercise  of  the  whole  authority  of  his 
(Station,  it  must  seem  perfectly  extravagant  to  maintain  that  it 
lean  be  of  advantage  to  the  naticjii,  that  his  individual  wishes  or 
iopinions  should  be  the  measure  or  the  condition  of  any  one 
•act  of  legislation  or  national  policy. — -Assuredly  it  is  not  for  his 
wisdom  or  his  patriotism,  and  much  less  for  his  own  delight  and 
gratification,  that   an  hereditary  monarch  is   placed  upon  the 
throne  of  a  free  people  j   and  this  obvious  consideration  alone 
might  lead  us  at  once  to  tlie  true  end  and  purpose  of  royalty. 

But  the  letter  and  theory  of  the  Engiish  Coa.-.titution  recog- 
nize the  individual  will  of  the  Sovereign,  just  as  Utile  as  reason 
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and  common  sense  can  require  it  as  an  integral  element  in  that 
constitution.  It  declares  that  the  King  as  an  individual  c»h  do  no 
wrung,  and  can  be  made  accountable*  lor  nothing — but  that  his 
ministers  and  advisers  shall  be  responsible  for  all  his  acts  without 
any  exception — or  at  least  with  the  single  exception  of  the  act  of 
naming  those  advisers.  In  every  one  act  of  his  peculiar  and  oiil- 
cial  prerogative,  in  which,  if  in  any  thing,  his  individual  and 
private  will  must  be  understood  to  have  been  exerted,  the  Consti- 
tution sees  only  the  will  and  the  act  of  his  muiisters*  The  king's 
speech—the  speech  pronounced  by  his  own  lips,  and  as  his  volun- 
tary act  in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation — is  the  speech  of  the  mi- 
nister ;  and  as  such,  is  openly  canvassed,  and  condemned  if  need 
be,  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
duty.  The  King's  answers  to  addresses— his  declarations  of  p«ace 
or  war — the  honours  he  confers — thebills  he  passes  or  rejects — avu 
all  considered  by  the  Constitution  as  the  acts  of  his  counsellors. 
It  is  not  only  the  undoubted  right,  but  the  unquestionable  duty 
of  the  Houses  of  Parhament,  to  consider  of  their  propriety — 
to  complain  of  them  if  they  think  them  inexpedient — to  get 
them  rescinded  if  they  admit  of  such  a  correction ;  and  at  all 
events  to  prosecute,  impeach  and  punish  those  advisers — to 
whom,  and  not  to  the  Sovereign  in  whose  name  they  run,  they 
are  exclusively  attributed.  This  great  doctrine  of  responsibi- 
lity, then,  answers  the  first  question  of  Mr  Leckie  and  his  ad- 
herents, as  to  the  enormity  of  subjecting  the  personal  will  and  o- 
pinion  of  the  Sovereign  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  those  who 
represent  the  efficient  power  of  the  community.  Mr  Leckie 
himself,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  for  leaving  this  grand  feature  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  even  when  he  is  for  dispensing  with 
the  attendiuice  of  Parliaments  ; — though,  to  be  sure,  among 
his  other  omissions,  he  has  forgotten  to  tell  us  by  whom,  and 
in  what  manner,  it  could  be  enforced,  after  the  abolition  of  those 
troublesome  assemblies. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  theoretical  balance  of  the 
constitution,  which  they  say  implies  that  the  will  and  the  power 
of  the  Monarch  is  to  be  a  separate  and  independent  element 
in  the  government.  We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  iiow  to 
answer  this  at  large ;  nor  indeed  do  v/e  think  it  necessary  ; 
as  we  have  ventured,  upon  at  least  two  *  former  occasions,  to 
submit  to  our  readers,  at  considerable  length,  the  scope  and 
outline  of  our  views  upon  that  question.  Those  who  teel  any 
doubt,  or  any  anxiety  with  regard  to  it,  we  beg  leave  to  relor 
to  the  passages  indicated  below.     At  present,  we  can  only  make 
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two  remark?,  and  that  in  the  most  summary  manner.  The 
first  is,  that  the  powers  ascribed  td  the  Sovereign,  in  the  theo- 
ry of  the  constitution,  are  not  su})po<?pd  to  be  vested  in  him  an 
tin  insulated  and  independent  individual — but  i-n  him  as  ^uidc 
and  consi'ibstantiated  with  his  responsible  counsellor? — that  tfu 
King^  in  tliat  balance,  means  not  the  person  of  the  reigning 
prince,  but  tlie  de)")artnient  of  the  Executive  government — \\n 
whole  body  of  ministers  and  their  dependants — to  whom,  for  th< 
sake  of  convenience  and  dispatch,  the  initiative  of  many  import- 
ant measures  is  entrusted  ;  and  \\'i\o  are  only  entitled  or  enabk 
to  carry  on  business,  under  burden  of  their  responsibility  to  Par-. 
liament,  and  m  reliance  on  its  ultimate  support.  The  second 
remark  is,  that  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  in  so  far  as  il 
has  any  real  existence,  will  be  found  to  subsist  almost  entireh 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  possesses  exclusively  botl 
the  power  of  impciichment,  and  the  power  of  granting  supplies ; 
and  has  besides  tlve  most  natural  and  immediate  comiiiunicatioiv 
with  that  great  body  of  the  nation  in  whom  the  power  of  con- 
trol over  alfthe  brandies  of  the  Legislatnre  is  ultimately  vest- 
ed. The  Executive,  therefore,  has  its  chief  Ministers  in  that 
House,  and  exerts  in  that  place  all  tiic  influence  which  is  at^ 
tached  to  its  situation.  If  it  is  successfully  opposed  there,  ii 
would  for  the  most  part  be  infinitely  dn/Ugerous  for  it  to  thinl 
of  resisting  rn  any  other  quarter.  If  it  were  to  exercise  its  Ic 
gal  prerogative,  by  refusing  a  favourite  bill,  or  disregarding  ai 
unanimous  address  of  the  Commons,  the  natural  conscqucnct 
would  be,  that  the  Commons  would  retort  by  exercising  th'eii 
legal  privilege  of  withliolding  the  supplies  ;  and  as  thiijgs  coul 
not  CO  on  for  a  moment  on^  such  a  footing,  the  King  must  eitho 
fjubmit  at  discretion,  or  again  lx;th  ink  himself  of  raiding  his  royal 
standard  against  that  of  a  parliamentary  army.*  The  general 
view,  indeed,  which  we  have  taken  above  of  the  true  nature 
of  tliat  which  is  called  the  power  of  the  Monarch,  is  cKotigh  to 
show,  thr.t  it  can  only  be  upon  the  very  unlikely,  but  not  im- 
possible supposition,  that  the  nominal  representatives  of  the 
people  are  really  more  estranged  from  their  true  sentiments  than' 
ihc'ministers  of  tlie  Crown,  that  it  can  ever  be  safe  or  allow- 
able for  the  latter  to  refuse  immediate  compliance  with  the  wilf_ 
of  those  representatives.  .HI 

There  remains  then  but  one  other  quest  ion,  viz.  Whether  we  are 
really  for  reducing  the  King  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  a  ininisterial  majority,  without  any  real  power  or 
influenccAvhats never  ;  and  whether,  upon  tliis  supposition,  there 
can  be  any  use  in  the  institution  of  monarcliy — -as  the  minister, 
on  this  view  of  thiugs,  is  t])e  real  sovereign,  and  his  oliice  is 
open  to  competition,  as  the  reward  of  -dangeroiis  and  di^orderk- 
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ambition  ?  Now,  the  answer  to  this  is  a  denial  of  tlie  fact  upon 
wliicli  the  question  is  raised.  Tlie  King,  npon  onr  view  of  his  of- 
fice— which  it  has  been  seen  is  exactly  that  taken  by  the  Consti- 
tution— wouki  still  hold,  indisputably,  the  first  place  in  the  State, 
and  possess  a  substantial  power,  not  only  superior  to  that  which 
any  minister  could  obtain,  but  sufficient  to  repress  the  pretensions 
of  aRy  one  who,  under  another  government,  might  be  tempted 
to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty.  The  king  of  England,  it  wiii  be 
remembered,  is  a  per})etual  member  of  the  cabinet — and  perpe- 
tually the  first  menjber  of  it.  No  disapprobation  of  its  measures, 
^vhether  expressed  by  votes  of  the  Houses,  or  addresses  from  the 
people,  can  turn  ///;«  out  (;f  his  situation  ;  and  he  has  also  the 
power  of  nominating  its  other  members  ; — not  indeed  the  power 
of  mainlaijiing  them  in  their  offices  against  the  sense  of  the  na- 
tion— but  the  power  of  trying  the  experiment,  and  })utting  it 
on  the  country  to  take  the  painful  and  difficult  step  of  insisting 
on  their  remf>val.  If  he  liave  any  portion  of  ministerial  talents, 
therefore,  he  must  have,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  power  that 
could  attach  to  a  jierprfual  minhfer — with  all  the  pecidiar  in- 
fluence that  is  inseparable  from  the  splendour  of  his  official  cha- 
racter; and,  in  tlie  second  place,  he  has  the  actual  power,  if  not 
absolutely  to  make  or  unmake  all  the  other  members  of  his  cabi- 
net at  his  pleasure,  at  least  to  chuse,  at  his  own  discretion,  among 
ail  who  are  not  upon  very  strong  grounds  exceptionable  to  tiie 
country  at  large. 

Holding  it  to  be  qin'te  clear,  then,  that  the  private  and  indi- 
vidual will  of  t]»e  sovereign  is  not  to  be  recognized  as  a  separate 
clement  of  the  constitution,  and  that  it  must  in  all  cases  give 
way  to  the  mature  sense  of  the  nation,  we  shall  still  find,  that 
liis  place  is  conspicuously  and  beyond  all  question  the  first  in  the 
State,  and  that  it  is  invested  v.'ith  quite  as  much  substantial  power 
as  is  necessary  to  maintain  all  other  offices  in  a  condition  of  sub- 
ordination. "To  see  tliis  clearly,  indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
consider,  a  little  in  detail,  what  is  die  ordinary  operation  of 
the  regal  power,  and  on  what  occasions  the  necessary  checks 
to  which  we  have  alluded  come  in  to  control  it.  The  King, 
then,  as  the  presiding  member  of  the  cabinet,  can  suggesr> 
or  "propose,  or  recommend  any  tiling  which  he  pleases  for 
the  adoption  of  that  executive  council ;— and  his  suggestions 
must  at  all  times  be  more  attended  to  than  those  of  any  o- 
ther  person  of  the  same  knowledge  or  capacity.  Such,  indeed, 
are  the  indestri^tiblG  sources  of  influence  belonging  to  his  si- 
tuation, that,  if  he  be  only  compos  mentis^  he  maybe  assured 
that  he  will  have  more  authority  than  any  two  of  the  gravest 
and   most   experienced  individuals  with  whom  he   can    com- 
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municate  j  and  tliat  there  will  be  a  far  greater  disposiiion 
adopt  his  recommendations,  than  those  of  the  wisest  and  niosj 
popular  minister  that  the  country  has  ever  seen.     He  may,  in- 
deed, he  outvoted  even   in  the  cabinet; — the  absurdity  of  hit 
su/T£Testions  may  be  so  palpable,  or  their  danger  so  great,  tha 
lio  habitual  deference,  or  feeling  of  persona^  dependence,  ma^ 
be  sufficient  to  induce  his  advisers  to  venture  on  their  adoption, 
This^  however,  we  imagine,  will  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as 
source  of  national  weakness  or  hazard  ;  and  is  imleed  an  acci<« 
dent  that  may  lyefiil  any  sovereign,  however  absolute-^since  th< 
veriest  despot  cannot  work  without  tools — and  even  a  militarj 
sovereign  at  the  head  of  his  army  must  submit  to  almndon  anj 
scheme  which  his  generak  positively  refuse  to  execute.     If  he  i 
baffled  in  one  cabinet,  however,  the  King  of  England  may  ii 
general  repeat  the  experiment  in  another  ;  and  change  his  coua-? 
sellors  over  and  over,  till  he  find  some  who  ai^  more  courageous 
or  more  complying. 

But,  suppose  that  the  Cabinet  acquiesces: — the  Parliament  may 
no  doubt  oppose,  and  defeat  the  execution  of  the  project.     The 
Cabinet  may  be  outvoted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  So- 
vereign may  be  outvoted  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  all  its  subordinat< 
members  may  be  displaced  by  votes  of  that  House.     The  minis 
ter  who  had  escaped  being  dismissed  by  the  King  through  hij 
compliance  with  the  Royal  pleasure,  may  be  dismissed  for  tha( 
compliance  by  the  voice  of  the  Legislature.     But  the  Sovereignj 
with  whom,  upon  this  supposition,  the  objectionable  measure  ori- 
ginated, remains;  and  may  not  only  call  another  minister  to  hij 
councils  to  try  this  same  measure  a  second  time^  but  may  him- 
self dismiss  the  parliament  by  which  it  had  been  censured,  am 
submit  its  proceedings  to  Uie  consideration  of  another  assemblyJ 
We  really  cannot  see  any  want  of  effective  power  in  such  ai 
order  of  things;  nor  comprehend  how  the  royal  authority  isj 
rendered  nugatory  and  subordinate,  merely  by  requiring  it  t( 
have  ultimately  the  concurrence  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  Lc 
gislature.     The  liist  stage  of  this  hypotliesis,  however,  will  clear 
all  the  rest. 

The  King's  measure  may  triumph  in  parliament  as  well  as  ii 
the  council — and  yet  it  may  be  resisted  by  the  nation.    The  parlia- 
ment may  be  outvoted  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  cabinet  ii 
the  parliament ;  and  if  the  measure,  even  in  this  last  stage,  and3 
after  all  these  tests  of  its  safety,  be  not  abandoned,  the  mos^j 
dreadful  consequences  may  ensue.     If  addresses  and  clamours 
are  disregardecl,  recourse  may  be  had  to  arms ;  and  an  open.^ 
civil  war  be  left  to  determine,  whether  the  sense  of  the  people  at 
large  be  resolutely  against  its  adoption.     This  last  species  o£ 
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^heck  on  the  power  of  the  Sovereign,  no  political  arranjyement, 
and  no  change  in  the  constitution,  can  obviate  or  prevent ;  and 
as  all  the  other  checks  of  which  we  have  spoken  refer  ultimately 
:to  this,  so,  the  defence  of  their  necessity  and  justice  is  complete, 
when  we  merely  say,  that  their  use  is  to  prevent  a  recurrence  to 
this  last  extremity — and,  by  enabling  the  sense  of  the  nation  to 
repress  pernicious  counsels  in  the  outset,  through  the  safe  and 
pacific  channels  of  tlie  cabinet  and  the  parliament,  to  remove 
the  necessity  of  resisting  them  at  last,  by  the  dreadful  expedient 
of  actual  force  and  compulsion. 

If  a  king,  under  any  form  of  monarchy,  attempt  to  act  against 
the  sense  of  ihe  commanding  part  of  the  population,  he  will 
inevitably  be  resisted  and  overthrown.  I'his  is  not  a  mat* 
ter  of  institution  or  policy.;  but  a  necessary  result  from  the 
nature  of  his  office,  and  of  the  power  of  which  he  is  the  ad- 
ministrator* But  that  form  of  monarchy  is  the  worst — both 
ibr  the  monarch  and  for  the  people — which  exposes  him  the 
•most  to  the  shock  of  such  ultimate  resistance;  and  that  is  the 
best  which  interposes  the  greatest  number  of  intermediate  bo- 
dies between  the  purpose  of  the  i:ing  and  his  actual  attem}">t 
to  carry  it  into  execution, — ^^which  tries  the  projected  measure  up- 
on the  greatest  number  of  selected  sam})les  of  the  public  sense, 
before  it  comes  into  collision  with  the  general  mass, — and  affords 
the  most  opportunities  for  retreat,  and  the  best  cautions  for 
advance,  before  the  battle  i«  actually  joined.  The  cabinet  is 
presumed  to  know  more  of  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  than 
the  king ; — and  the  padiament  to  know  more  than  the  cabinet. 
Both  these  bodies,  too,  are  presumed  to  be  rather  more  under 
the  personal  influence  of  the  king  than  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  ;  and  therefore,  whatever  suggestions  of  his  are  ultimate- 
ly rejected  in  those  deliberative  assemblies,  must  be  held  to  be 
such  as  would  have  been  still  less  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the 
community.  By  rejecting  them  there,  liowcver,  by  silent  votes 
or  clamorous  harangues,  the  nation  is  saved  from  the  necessity 
of  rejecting  them  by  actual  resistance  and  insurrection  in  the 
field.  The  person  and  the  oflicc  of  the  monarch  remain  ini- 
touched  and  untainted  for  all  pu looses  of  good ;  and  the  peace 
of  the  country  is  maintained,  and  its  rights  asserted,  without 
any  turbulent  exertion  of  its  powex.  The  whole  frame  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  constitution,  in  short,  is  contrived  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  the  kingly  power  from  dashing  itself  to 
pieces  against  the  more  radical  power  of  the  [)eople  :  and  those 
institutions  that  are  absurdly  supposed  to  restrain  the  autliority 
of  the  sovereign  within  too  narrow  limits,  are  in  fact  its  great 
safeguards  and  protectors,  by  providing  for  the  timely  and 
peaceful  operation  of  that  great  controlling  power,    which  it 
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could  only  eliule  for  a  season,  at  the  expense  of  much  certai 
misery  to  llie  people,  and  the  hazard  of  fiiud  destruction  to  itselK 
Mr  Lcckie,  however,   and  his  adherents,  can  see  nothing  o' 
all  this.     The  facility  of  casting  down  a  single  tyrant,  we  havi 
ah'eady  seen,  is  one  of  the  prime  advantages  which  he  ascrib 
to  the  institution  of  simple  monjirchy  ; — and  so  much  is  th 
advocate  of  kingly  power  enamoured  of  the  uncourtly  doctrim 
of  resistance,  that  he  not  only  recognizes  it  as  a  familiar  elemenl 
in  the  constitution,  but  lays  it  down  in  express  terms,   that  i 
aftbrds  the  only  remedy  for  all  political  corruption.     *  History, 
he  observes,  '  has  furnished  us  with  no  example  of  the  refor 

*  of  a  corrupt  and  tyraimical  government,  but  eitiier  IVom  ir 

*  testine  war,   or  conquest  from  without.     Thus,   the  objectio 

*  against  a  simple  monarchy,   because  there  is  no  remedy  fo 

*  its  abuse,  holds  tlie  same,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  agaiiist  an 
'  other  form.    Each  is  borne  with,  as  long  as  possible;  and  wher 
'  the  evil  is  at  its  greatest  height,  the  nati</n  either  rises  again 

*  it,  or,  not  having  the  means  of  so  doing,  sinks  into  abje 
'  degradation  and  misery. ' 

Such,  however,  are  not  our  principles  of  policy  j  on  t 
contrary,  we  hold,  that  the  chief  use  of  a  free  constitution 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  dreadful  extremities ;  a; 
that  the  excellence  of  a  limited  monarchy  consists  less  in  t 
good  laws,  and  the  good  administration  of  law,  to  which 
naturally  gives  birth,  than  in  the  security  it  afK>rd5  agaii 
fjucli  a  melancholy  alternative.  To  some,  we  know,  who  ha 
been  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  established  despotism,  t 
hazards  of  such  a  terrific  regeneration  appear  distant 
incongiderable ;  and  if  they  could  only  prolong  the  iutei 
of  patient  submission,  and  polish  away  some  of  the  bars 
cr  features  of  oppression,  they  imagine  a  state  of  thin^ 
would  result  more  tranquil  and  desireable  than  the  sounding 
and  salutary  contentions  of  a  free  government.  To  such  per- 
jions  we  shall  address  but  two  observations.  The  first,  tha^ 
though  the  body  of  the  people  may  indee.^.  be  kept  in  brutislH 
subjection  for  ages,  where  the  state  of  society,  as  to  intclligenc" 
And  property,  is  such  thr^t  the  actual  power  and  command  of 
the  nation  is  vested  in  a  few  bands  of  disciplined  troops,  this 
tould  never  be  done  in  a  nation  abounding  in  independent 
v.'ealth,  very  generally  given  to  reading  and  reflection,  and  knit 
together  in  all  its  parts  by  a  thousand  means  of  communication 
and  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  sympathy  ;  and  least  of  all  could 
it  be  done  in  a  nation  already  accustomed  to  the  duties  and  en- 
joyments of  freedom,  and  regarding  the  safe  and  honourable 
struggles  it  is  constantly  obliged  to  maintain  in  its  defence,  as 
t^e  most  ennobling  and  delightful  of  its  exercises.     The  oilier^ 
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remark  k,  that  even  if  it  were  possible,  as  it  is  not,  to  rivet  and 
shackle  down  an  enlightened  nation  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  submit  for  seme  time,  in  apparent  quietness,  to  the  abuses  of 
arbitrary  power,  it  is  never  to  be  for«ToUen  that  this  submission 
is  itself  an  evil — and  an  evil  only  inferior  to  those  through  which 
it  must  ultimately  seek  its  relief.  If  any  form  of  tyranny,  there- 
fore, were  as  secure  from  terrible  convulsions  as  a  regulated 
freedom,  it  would  not  cease  for  that  to  be  a  far  less  desircable 
condition  of  existence ;  and  as  the  mature  sense  of  a  whole  na- 
tion may  be  fairly  presumed  to  point  more  certainly  to  the  true 
means  of  their  happiness  tlian  the  single  opinion  even  of  a  pa- 
triotic king,  so  it  must  be  right  and  reasonable,  in  all  cases, 
that  his  opinion  should  give  way  to  theirs  j  and  that  a  power 
should  be  generated,  if  it  did  not  naturally  and  necessarily  exist, 
to  ensure  its  predominance. 

We  luive  still  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  the  alleged  inconsisten- 
cy and  Huctuation  of  all  public  councils  that  are  subjected  to  the 
control  of  popular  assemblies,  and  on  the  unprincipled  violence 
of  tlieiiictionstowhich  they  are  said  to  give  rise.  Thefirst  of  these 
topics,  however,  ncc'»j  not  detain  ui>  long.  If  it  bemeant,  that  errors 
in  public  measures  are  more  s]>eedily  detected,  and  more  certainly 
repaired,  when  they  are  maturely  and  freely  discussed  by  all  the 
wisdom  and  all  the  talent  of  a  nation,  than  \yhQi\  they  are  left 
to  the  blind  guidance  of  the  passions  or  conceit  of  an  individual ; 
— if  it  be  nieant,  that,  under  a  simple  monarch)^^  we  should 
have  pereeverod  steadily  in  the  principles  of  the  Slave  Trade,  of 
Catholic  Proscription,  and  of  the  Orders  in  Council : — then  we 
cheerfully  admit  thejusticc  of  the  charge — we  readily  yield  to  those 
governments  the  praise  of  such  consistency  and  such  persever- 
ance— and  olTer  no  ap/ology  for  that  change  from  ioWy  to  wis- 
dom, and  from  cruelty  to  mercy,  v/hich  is  produced  by  the  va- 
riableness of  a  free  constitution.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  an  ab- 
solute monarch  keeps  the  faith  which  he  ])lcdges  more  religious- 
ly than  a  free  people,  or  that  he  is  less  liable  to  sudden  and  ca- 
pricious variations  in  his  policy,  we  positively  deny  the  truth  of 
the  imputation,  and  boklly  appeal  to  the  whole  course  of  history 
for  ils  confutation.  AVhat  nation,  we  should  like  to  know,  ever 
stood  half  so  high  as  our  own,  for  the  reputiition  of  good  faith 
and  inviolable  fidelity  to  its  allies  ?  Or  in  what  instance  has 
the  national  honour  been  impcaclied,  by  the  refusal  of  one  set 
f>'L  ministers  to  abide  by  the  engagements  entered  into  by  thdv 
predecessors  '^. — With  regard  to  mere  ca]n'lcc  and  inconsistency 
again,  will  it  be  seriously  maintained,  that  councils,  depending 
npon  the  individual  will  of  an  absolute  sovereign — who  raaybe  a 
boy,  ^r  a  girl,  or  a  dotard,  or  a  driycUer --ai-c  more  likely  to. 
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be  steadily  and  wisely  pursued,  than  those  that  are  taken  up  by 
a  set  of  experienced  statesmen,  under  the  control  of   a  vigilant  ^ 
jmd  intelligent  public  ?     It  is  not  by  mere  popular  clan)our — ^by 
the  shouts  or  liisses  of  an  ignorant  and  disorderly  mob — but  by 
the  deep,  the  slow,  and  the  collected  voice  of  the  intelligent  and 
enlightened  part  of  the  community,  that  the  councils  of  a  free  i 
nation  are  ultimately  guided.     But  if  they  were  at  the  disposal! 
of  a  rabbje — what  rabble,  we  would  ask,  is  so  ignorant,  so  con- 
temptible, so  fickle,  false,  and  empty  of  all  enei*gy  of  purpose 
or  principle,  as  the  rabble  that  infests  the  palaces  of  arbitrary 
kings — the  favourites,  the  mistresses,  the  pandars,  the  flatterers 
and  intriguers,  who    succeed  or    supplant   each  other   in  the 
crumbling  soil  of  his  favour,  and  so  frequently  dispose  of  al 
|;hat  ought  to  be  at  the  command  of  wisdom  and  honour  ? 

Looking  only  to  the  eventful  history  of  our  own  day,  will'am 
one  presume  to  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the  simple  monarchies  of 
Europe  has  afforded  us,  for  tlie  last  twenty  years,  any  such  lesson*-™ 
of  steady  and  unwavering  policy  as  to  make  us  blush  lor  our  demo-« 
cratical  inconstancy  ?  What,  during  that  period,  has  been  the 
conduct  of  Pnissia; — of  Russia — of  Austria  heiself — of  every  state, 
in  short,  that  has  not  been  terrified  into  constancy  by  the  constanttjB  j 
dread  of  French  violence  ?  And  where,  during  all  that  time,™' 
are  we  to  look  for  any  tracers  of  manly  firmness,  but  in  the  con- 
duct and  councils  of  the  only  nation  whose  measures  were  at  all 
controlled  by  the  influence  of  popular  sentiments  ?  If  that  na- 
tion too  was  not  exempt  from  the  common  charge  of  vacilla- 
tion— 'if  slie  did  fluctuate  between  designs  to  restore  the  Bour- 
bons, and  to  enrich  herself  by  a  share  of  their  spoils — if  she  did 
coritract  one  deep  stain  on  b^r  h\i\\  and  her  humanity,  by  en- 
couraging and  deserting  the  party  of  the  Royalists  in  La  V^en- 
dec — if  she  did  waver  and  wander  from  expeditions  into  Flan- 
ders to  the  seizure  of  West  Indian  islands,  and  from  menaces  to 
extirpate  Jacobinism  to  missions  courting  its  alliance — will  any 
man  pretend  to  say,  that  these  sign^  of  infirmity  of  purpose  were 
produced  by  yielding  to  the  varying  impulses  of  popular  opi- 
nions, or  the  alternate  preponderance  of  hostile  factions  in  the 
state  ?  Is  it  not  notorious,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  aU  oc- 
curred during  that  lamentable  but  memorable  period,  when  the 
alarm  excited  by  the  aspect  of  new  dangers  had  in  a  manner 
extlnguislicd  the  constitutional  spirit  of  party,  and  composed 
the  salutary  conflicts  of  the  nation— that  they  occurred  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  Mr  Pitt*s  war  administration,  when  opposition  was 
^Imost  extinct,  and  when  the  government  was  not  only  more 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  than  it  had  been  at  any  time 
|iiicc  the  days  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  but  when  tlie  temper  $nd 
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tone  of  its  administration  approached  very  nearly  to  that  of  art 
arbitrary  monarchy  ? 

On  the  doctrine  of  parties  and  party  dissensions,  it  is  now  too 
late  for  us  to  enter  at  large ; — and  indeed  when  we  recollect  what 
Mr  Burke  has  written  upon  that  subject,  *  we  do  not  know  why 
"we  should  wish  for  an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  feeble  senti- 
ments.    Parties  are  necessary  in  all  free  governments — and  arc 
indeed  the  characteristics  by  which  such  governments  may  be 
known.     One  party,  that  of  the  Rulers  or  the  Court,  is  necessa- 
rily formed  and  disciplined  from  the  permanence  of  its  chief, 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  interests  it  has  to  maintain  ; — the  par- 
ty in  Opposition,  therefore,  must  he  marshalled  in  the  same  way. 
When  bad  men  combine,  good  men  must  unite : — and  it  would 
not  be  less  hopeless  for  a  crowd  of  worthy  citizens  to  take  the 
field  without  leaders  or  discipline,  against  a  regular  army,  than 
for  individual  patriots  to  think  of  opposing  the  inlhience  of  the 
Sovereign  by  their  separate  and  uncombined  exertions.     As  to 
the  lengths  which  they  should  be  permitted  to  go  in  support  of 
the  common  cause,  or  the  extent  to  which  each  ought  to  sub- 
mit his  private  opinion  to  the  general  sense  of  his  associates, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us — though  casuists  may  mask  dishonour, 
and  purists  startle  at  shadows — either  that  any  man  of  upright 
feelings  can  l)e  at  a  loss  for  a  rule  of  conduct,  or  that,  in  point 
of  fact,   there  has  ever  been  any  biameable  excess  in  the  max- 
ims  upon  which  our  parties  in  this  country  have  been  gene- 
rally conducted.     The  leading  principle  is,  that  a  man  should 
satisfy   himself  that  the   party  to   which    he   attaches   himself 
means  well  to  the  country,   and  that   more  substantial  good 
will  accrue  to  the   nation  from   its  coming  into  power,  than 
from  the  success  of  any  other  body  of  men  whose  success  is 
at  all  within  the  limit*  of  probability. — Upon   this  principle, 
therefore,  he  will  support  that  party  in  all  things  which  he  ap- 
proves— in  all  things  thatareindiflerent — and  even  in  somethings 
which  he  partly  disapproves,  provided  they  neither  touch  the 
honour  and  vital  interests  of  the  country,  nor  imply  any  breach 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality. — Upon  the  same  principle  he 
will  attack  not  only  all  that  he  individually  disa})proves  in  the 
conduct  of  the  adversary,  but  all  that  might  appear  indillerent 
and  tokrabie  enough  to  a  neutral  spectator,  if  it  afibrd  an  op- 
portunity to  weaken  him  in  the  public  opinion,  and  to  increase 
the  chance  of  bringing  that  party  into  power  from  which  alone 
he  sincerely  beheves  that  any  sure  or  systematic  good  is  to  be  ex- 
peeled.     Further  than  this  we  do  not  believe  that  the  leaders  or 

*  See  his  *  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontent!?.  ^ 
$iJ^  initio '•'et  passim. 
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rcsj)fCtublL'  {biiouci-s  of  any  considerable  party,  iiitentiQiially  ub 
iow  themselves  to  pjo.  Tiieir  zeaJ,  indeed,  and  the  heats  and  paat 
5ions  engendered  in  tiie  course  of  the  conlhct,  may  sometimes  hur- 
ry tliem  into  mensuref*  for  which  an  inipJU'tiul  spectator  cannot  Und 
iiiis  apoJogy : — but  to  tlieir  own  consciences  and  honour  wc  ana 
perfuaded  tiiat  tb.ey  geneially  stand  acquitted^ — and,  on  tiiescoij 
t)f  duty  or  morality,  that  h  all  that  can  be  required  of  human  be- 
ings. For  the  baser  retainers  of  tiie  party  indeetl — those  ma- 
rauders who  follow  in  the  rear  of  cxiivy  army,  not  for  battle  but 
jbr  booty*— who  concern  theniseu'cs  in  no  wny  about  the  justness 
of  the  quarrel,  or  the  fairness  of  tlic  iicld — wlio  phuidcr  the 
4lc{id,  and  butcher  tlie  wounded,  and  desert  the  unprosperous 
iVA(\  betray  the  diiring; — for  those  wretches  who  belong  to  no 
p:irty,  and  are  a  disgrace  and  a  drawback  upon  all,  we  siiall  aj 
Nuredly  make  no  apology,  nor  propose  any  measures  of  tolci'Ji 
tion.  The  spirit  by  which  they  are  actuated  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  that  spirit  which  is  generated  by  ihc  parties  of  a  i'ri 
pe(-ple }  and  accordingly  it  is  among  the  advocates  of  arbitral 
])ower  that  such  persons,  after  they  have  served  their  purpoi 
by  a  joretcnce  of  patriotic  zeal,  are  ultimately  found  to  rfin^ 
fchemselves. 

We  positively  deny,  tr.en,  that  the  interests  of  the  count 
have  ever  been  sacrificed  to  a  vindictive  desire  to  mortify 
lumible  a  rival  party ; — though  we  freely  admit  that  a  great  d( 
t)f  the  time  and  the  talent  that  might  be  devoted  more  direct! 
to  her  service,  is  wasted  in  such  an  endeavour.  This,  lM>vvevei 
is  unavoidable— nor  is  it  possible  to  separate  tliose  discus^ionj 
wiiich  are  really  necessary  to  expose  the  dangers  or  absurdity 
the  practical  measures  proposed  by  a  party,  from  those  v.fhicl 
iiave  really  110  other  end  but  to  expose  it  to  general  ridicule  or 
odiwn.  This  too,  however,  it  should  be  remenibered,  is  a  ppint 
in  which  the  country  has  a  still  deeper,  tiiough  a  more  indirect 
interest  than  in  the  former ;  since  it  is  only  by  such  n^.eans  that 
a  system  that  is  rndically  vicious  can  be  exploded,  or  a  set  of 
?neii  fundamentally  corrupt  and  iiicaptible  removed.  If  the 
rime  be  vv'ell  spent,  therefore,  which  is  occupied  in  })reventing 
or  palliating  some  particular  act  of  impolicy  or  oppression,  it  is 
impossible  to  grudge  tliat  by  which  the  spring  and  the  fountain 
of  idi  such  acts  may  be  cut  off. 

With  regard  to  the  tanndt — the  disorder — the  danger  to 
public  peace — the  vexation  and  discomfort  which  certain  sensi- 
tive persons  and  lovers  of  tranquillity  represent  as  the  fruits  of 
our  pohlical  dissensions,  we  cannot  heij-)  saying  that  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  their  delicacy  or  their  timidity.  What  they  look 
wpon  as  a  frightful  ccmmotiQii  of  the  clement^  we  coni-idcv-  '<rh- 
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no  more  than  a  wholesome  agitation ;  and  cannot  help  regard- 
hvr  the  contentions  in  which  freemen  are  enffaijed  by  a  con- 
scientious  zeal  tor  then-  opnuons,  as  an  mvigorating  and  not 
nngoneroiis  exercise.  What  breach  of  the  public  peace  has  it 
occasioned  ? — to  what  insurrections  or  conspiracies  or  proscrip- 
tions has  it  ever  given  rise  ? — what  mob  even,  or  tumult,  has  been 
t-'xcited  by  the  contention  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  state, 
since  their  contention  has  been  open,  and  their  weapons  ap- 
pointed, and  tlieir  career  marked  out  in  the  free  lists  of  the  con- 
stitution ? — Suppress  tiiese  contentions  indeed — forbid  these 
weapons,  and  shut  up  these  lists,  and  you  will  have  cor.spiracies 
and  insurrections  enough. — 'I'hese  are  the  short-sighted  tears  of 
tyrants. — The  dissensions  of  a  i'vec  people  are  the  preventives  and 
not  the  indications  of  radical  disorder — and  the  noises  which 
make  the  weak  hearted  tremble,  are  but  the  natural  murmurs  of 
those  mighty  and  mingling  tvirrents  of  public  opinion,  whicPi 
are  destined  to  fertiliiie  and  unite  the  country,  and  can  never 
become  dangerous  till  an  attempt  is  made  to  dam  tiiem  up, 
or  to  disturb  their  level. 

Mr  Lccliie  has  favoured  his  readers  with  an  enumeration  of 
the  advantages  of  absolute  monarchy  ; — and  we  are  tempted  to 
follow  his  example,  by  concluding  with  a  dry  catalogue  of  the 
advantages  of  free  government — each  of  uliich  would  require  a 
chapter  at  least  as  long  as  that  which  we  have  now  bestowed 
upon  one  of  them.  Next,  then,  to  that  of  its  superior  secu- 
rity from  great  reverses  and  atrocities,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  at  siifTicient  length,  we  should  be  disposed  to  rank 
that  pretty  decisive  featuie,  of  the  superior  happiness  which  it 
eonfcrs  upon  all  the  individuals  who  live  under  it.  The  con- 
sciousness of  liberty  is  a  great  blessing  and  enjoyment  in  itself. — 
The  occupation  it  affords — the  importance  it  confers — the  excite- 
ment of  intellect,  and  tlie  elevation  of  spirit  which  it  implies, 
are  all  elements  of  happiness  peculiar  to  this  condition  of  so- 
ciety, and  quite  separate  and  indt^:)endent  of  the  external  ad- 
vantages with  which  it  may  be  attended.  In  the  second  place, 
however,  liberty  makes  men  more  industrious,  and  consequently 
;nore  generally  prosperous  and  wealthy  ;  the  result  of  which  is, 
both  that  tliey  have  among  them  more  of  the  good  things  that 
wealth  can  procure,  aiul  tliat  the  resources  of  the  State  are 
greater  for  all  public  purposes.  In  the  third  place,  it  renders 
inen  more  valiant  and  highmiiided,  and  also  promotes  the  de- 
velo])ment  of  genius  and  talents,  both  by  the  imbounded  career 
it  opens  up  to  the  emulation  of  every  individual  in  the  land, 
and  by  the  natural  ellect  of  all  sorts  of  intellectual  or  moral  ex- 
citement to  awaken  all  sorts  of  intellectual  and  mortal  capabili- 
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tios.  Ill  the  fourth  place,  it  renders  men  more  patient,  and  do- 
cile, and  resolute  in  the  pursuit  of  any  ^ihlic  object ;  and  con4 
seqMef)''v  both  makes  their  chance  of  success  grentcr,  and  ewTi^ 
bles  llnm  to  make  mucli  greater  efforts  in  every  way,  in  propor4 
tion  to  the  extent  of  their  population.  No  slaves  could  even 
Jiave  under;xone  the  toils  to  which  the  Spartan 
mans  taf^ked  themselves  for  the  good  or  the 
country  ; — and  no  tyrant  could  ever  have  extorted  the 
which  tiie  Commons  of  England  have  voluntarily  assessed  them- 
selves for  the  exi<:rencies  of  the  state.  These  a^e  amoni^  the 
positive  advantages  of  freedom;  and,  in  our  o}^inion,  are  its  chief 
advHiitajxos. — But  we  must  not  forget,  in  the  fifth  and  last  place, 
that  there  is  nothing:  else  but  a  free  gm'ernment  by  which  men 
can  be  secured  from  those  arbitrary  invasions  of  their  persons 
and  properties — those  cruel  persecutions,  oppressive  imprison- 
ments, and  lawless  executions,  which  no  laws  can  prevent  an 
absolute  monarch  from  regarding  as  a  part  of  his  prerogative ; 
iind>  alK)vc  all,  from  those  provincial  exactions  and  oppressions, 
and  those  universal  insults,  and  contumelies,  and  indignities, 
by  which  the  interior  minions  of  power  spread  misery  and  do- 
gradation  among  ilie  whole  mass  of  every  people  which  has  n 
poiitical  independence. 


I 


Art.  V.  Accoimt  of  Jr dandy  Statistical  and  Political,  By 
Edward  Wakefield.  2  vol.  4to.  London.  Longman  &  Co. 
1812. 

li/Tii  Wakefield,  the  collector  of  the  information  contained™' 
■^^  in  the  large  volumes  before  us,  appears  to  be  a  sensible, 
industrious,  liberal  minded  and  well  informed  man,  whose  at- 
tention has  been  chiefly  directed  towards  those  details  which  of 
inte  years  have  been  thrown  together  under  the  newly  naturalii^H 
ed,  and  not  very  exactly  defined  name  of  Statistics.  His  chid^B 
failing  is  a  desire  to  make  a  shew  of  reading,  and  to  give  an  un- 
necessary air  of  science  and  system  to  the  collections  of  a  travel- 
ler. An  account  of  the  Irish  climate  does  not  require  twenty 
references  to  Roman  historians  and  poets,  to  prove  that  Bur- 
fijundy  and  the  Crimea  are  now  warmer  than  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  and  Ovid.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  illustrated  by 
panegyrics  on  the  delightful  climate  of  Chili,  or  by  a  description 
of  the  Monsoons,  which  prevail  at  different  seasons  on  the  op- 
posite coasts  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  Faults  which  so  needless- 
iv  add  to  the  size  of  an  immwise  book,  are  not  unimportant. 
ft  is  manner  is  that  of  the  Tours  of  Arthur  Young — lively,  dog- 
fiiatital  and  disorderly.      We  ai'e  not  disoosed  to  dispute  th^ 


TTjerits  of  that   restless,   rambling,   modelling,  biistKng   adveii- 

i:rer  in  Econoiuics,  who  by  his  ardent  spirit  arid  laiwt: 'ied 

aboiir,  and  perhaps  even   by  his  bold  blunrier^-,    b.is  for  forty 

years    usefuHy    contributed  to    ijive   a  whoie.some  activity   <\nd 

rational  direction  to  the  piibiic  undersianding.  But  our 
luthor,  a  vehement  admirer,  ventures  to  compare  one  of  JM? 
Young's  ablest  books,  now  however  pretty  generally  forgotteii, 
called  Political  Arithmetic,  to  the  Wealth  of  Nations ;  which 
waving  the  dispnted  questions  respecting  its  absolute  originality, 
or  uniform  con'ectness,  may  assuredly  be  pronounced  to  be  tha 
most  iniportant  philosophical  work,  without  the  limits  of  the 
exact  Sciences,  produced  in  the  British  dominions,  sinc«  tiis 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding. 

But  we  should  be  ashamed  to  waste  our  time  in  literary  criti- 
cism on  an  account  of  Ireland,  the  result  of  long  and  laborious 
personal  examination,  published  at  a  moment  when  that  country- 
is  the  great  hinge,  on  which  the  whole  of  our  doojestic  }K>ii- 
ey  turns,  and  when  tlie  speedy  as  well  as  general  prevalence  of 
right  opinions  concerning  it  may  materially  affect  the  safety  of 
the  Empire.  Whoever  at  such  a  moment  could  measure  his  at- 
tention to  this  work  by  its  literary  merit,  must  have  lost  every 
thing  masculine  in  his  understanding,  by  the  process  which  re- 
fined his  taste. 

But  though  literary  animadversion  would  be  frivolous,  and 
misplaced,  it  seems  reasonable  to  introduce  a  statement  of  Jacts, 
by  such  an  account  of  the  previous  opinions,  connexions  ami 
attachments  of  the  writer,  as  he  has  himself  suppHed,  in  or- 
der that  we  may  see  where  he  may  have  followed,  and  where  he 
must  have  conquered  liis  prejudices,  and  consequently  where 
the  most  unlimited  credit  is  due  to  his  testimony. 

His  general  politics  are  those  ol'a  warm  Antijacobin  and  An- 
tigallican, — a  strong,  though  not  undistiiiguishing  admirer  of  Mr 
Pitt's  first  administration,  lie  was  induced  to  engage  in  this 
survey,  by  the  llight  Honourable  John  Foster,  long  regai-ded 
as  the  chief  of  the  AnticathoHc  party  ;  a  person  much  distin- 
guished for  decision  of  character,  and  dexterity  in  poUtical 
management, — the  two  public  virtues  most  easily  acquired  on 
the  ministerial  benches  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  ;  and, 
whom  Mr  Bni'ke  v/as  nccustomed  to  characterize  as  the  ablest 
man  in  Ireland, — with  the  addition  of  another  epithet  not  ecjui- 
vtilent  in  signification  to  the  b'.  st.  His  connexion  with  that  gen- 
tleman was  so  intimate,  and  so  gencraUy  known,  that  he  was 
sometimes  suspected  of  being  an  emissary  of  government;  and 
he  thought  it  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  his  independence, 
expressly  tc  stipulate  with  Mr  Foster,  foi*  permission  to  receive 
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assistance  from  tlic  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Darnlcy.  He 
was  consulted  by  Mr  Pitt,  and  confidentially  employed  by  (lie 
late  Lord  Melville,  of  whom  he  sjjcaks  in  lanp:uage  which  will  be 
generally  thoucht  somewhat  extravagant ;  though  we  are  far 
Ivom  denying  to  tliat  nobleman,  strong  and  serviceable  talents 
for  office,  dnd  for  jrarliament,  as  well  as  many  of  those  more 
valuable  qualities  which  command  attachment. 

'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  th^it  he  was  among  the  (jrratest  of 

*  modern  statesmen;  and  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  it  was /Zy' .sf/- 

*  fO'ioriiy  of  his  too  comprrhenshe  f^ciiius^  too  active  to  be  con- 

*  fined  to  one  pursuit,    which  Jed  him  to  ncijlect  the  details  of 

*  office,  and  involved  him  in  the  trouble  and  disgrace  of  an  i 
'  peach  m  en  t.  * 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Mr  Wakefield  has  yielded  to  th 
prepossessions.  He  certainly  has  manfully  resisted  them 
jias  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  resolution  to  be  impartial.  Very 
few  books  bear  stronger  marks  of  the  candour  and  probity  of 
the  writer.  But  the  evidence  of  a  respectable  witness,  when  it 
is  at  variance  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  patrons  whom  he 
thus  highly  reveres,  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  most  unsu 
pected  and  conclusive  kind. 

On  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  soil,  chniate,  m 
nufactures,  commerce,  rural  economy,  landed  property,  &c.  it 
is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  say  much.  Evils  in  these  de- 
jiartments  can  only  be  remedied,  or  even  well  understood  on  the 
spot ;  and  wc  leave  these  important  subjects  to  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  the  small  but  (as  we  learn  with  pleasure  from  this 
book)  increasing  body  of  enlightened  landholders  and  cultiva- 
tors in  L'eland. 

Political  evils  are  the  source  frbm  which  all  other  remediable 
evils  in  the  condition  of  L'eland  liave  flowed-  The  industry  of 
man  cannot  prosper,  and  the  bounty  of  nature  cannot  be  en- 
joyed, till  the  sources  of  pestilence  are  dried  up.  To  the  poli- 
tical part  of  the  v/ork,  therefore,  we  shall  direct  our  attention  ; 
persuaded  that  we  serve  the  husbandman  more  extensively  by 
coutxibuting  to  cut  down  the  forest,  and  to  drain  the  marsh, 
which  give  him  a  livid  countenance  and  a  feeble  arm,  than  by 
laying  before  him  the  best  precepts,  and  the  most  beautiful  mo- 
dels of  imf)roved  agriculture. 

The  political  state  of  L'eland  shall  be  given  in  the  very  words 
of  the  eyewitness,  at  the  expense  of  some  prolixity,  and  with 
a  certainty  that  such  unusual  extent  of  quotation  may  be  thought 
tiresome  by  fastidious  readers.  To  novelty  it  makes  no  preten- 
sicms :  If  it  did,  there  might  be  some  hope  of  its  inaccuracy. 
Unfortunatelv  it  is  the  same  which  has  been  a  hundred  times 
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repeatetl,  and  wliicli  exactly  coincides  with  the  testiinon}^  of 
cvei'y  respectable  writer  of  that  country.  But  though  one  state- 
tiient  be  sufficient  to  convey  information,  a  thousand  may  be 
necessary  for  still  more  mometitous  pui'poses.  Important  truths 
must  be  repeated  till  attention  be  excited — till  justice  be  awaken- 
ed— or,  if  that  be  impossible,  till  salutary  alarm  be  roused. 

*  A  resped;ri)le  Vriter  of  that  country  fairlj/  acknowledge?,  "  that 
the  Irisii  peasant  does  not  much  excel  the  savage  iu  just  notions  of 
Jiberty,  or  in  due  respect  for  the  laws  and  civil  institutions  of  men.  ** 
Vol.  i.  p.  295, 

Yv'hat  produces  this  desperate  character  ? — I.ct  us  hear  the 
answer  in  the  followinp;  account  of  their  desperate  circumstances. 

*  NoM-,  will  any  one  who  has  attentively  perused  the  above  account 
of  Russia  say,  that  the  situation  of  many  of  the  Irish  peasants  i:^ 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  Russian  hoor  ?  The  latter,  indeed,  is 
the  proptrrty  of  the  person  on  whose  estate  he  resides ;  but  provided 
lie  pays  his  obrok,  he  may  p:o  where  he  pleases  to  procin-e  emplo)'- 
ment,  and  what  he  saves  over  and  above  that  sum,  he  may  appro- 
priate to  whatever  purpose  he  thinks  proper.  Or  he  is  .-xllowed  a 
ccirtain  portion  of  hmd  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family, 
and  in  return,  he  either  pays  tlie  oLro/v  with  personal  services,  or  the 
hitter  only;  and  in  this  he  seems  to  be  exactly  .on  a  level  with  the 
Irish  slave.  The  terms  I  have  used  may  offend  some  delicate  ears  — 
hut  to  call  the  former  tennnt,  would  be  a  per\'ersion  of  terrap — to 
name  the  latter  Inndhrd.  would  bo  a  pro^t'tution  of  language.  Does 
it  not  excite  the  liush  of  sharae  in  the  clieek  of  an  Irishman,  to  l)ear 
that  the  internal  economy  of  Ireland,  in  rc-spect  to  agriculture  is 
very  little  dilferent  from  that  adopted  under  the  most  despotic  go^ 
vernment  in  Europe  ?  '     Vol.  I.  p.  510. 

From  this  general  desoiption  tliere  arc  many  exceptions, 
which  the  generality  of  the  evil  renders  most  honourable  to  the 
})enevolent  and  enlightened  proprietors  whose  land  oxhibitij- 
them.  But  one  is  so  striking,  that,  'iK>r  the  sake  of  example  as 
Well  as  of  justice,  we  must  extract  the  author's  account  of  it. 

*  Tae  imme!ise  tract  i:^  land  belonging  to  Earl  ritzwilliam  form* 
the  largest  estate  in  the  county  of  Wicklow ;  and  though  his  Lord^ 
ship  is  an  absentee,  liis  estate,  without  exception,  is  t'le  best  culti- 
vated of  all  those  I  have  seen  in  Ireland.  The  peculiarly  flourishing 
state  in  which  it  appears,  has  been  ascribed  to  various  causes — the 
talents  and  integrity  of  those  to  whose  management  it  is  entrusted-— 
the  opulence  of  the  ter.antry,  ivJio,for  tlte  purpose  oj'  comniaudin}^ 
votesy  iverc ^formerhj  all  ProtestanU — the  renewal  of  leases  to  the  old 
tenants  in  preference  to  others — and  the  size  of  the  farms,  v.liich 
are  in  general  of  considerable  extent.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  beneficial  result  has  been  the  elfect  of  all  these  causes  combin- 
ed. Where  unbounded  confidence  prevails  between  the  landlord 
a«d  agent,  and  between  the  agent  and  tenant,   industry  v>  ill  be  ex- 
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crted  on  the  one  hand,  and  encouraged  on  the  other  ;  Improveme 
will  advance  with  a  steady  pace;  anci  the  mutual  benefits  which  ari 
from  a  system  founded  in  justice  and  liberality,  will  tend  to  cemei 
the  bonds  of  friendship  between  two  classes  of  society,  whose  in 
rests  are  undoubtedly  the  same.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cans 
the  estate  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  this  county,  exhibits  an  appearance 
that  would  do  honour  to  any  part  of  Europe  ;  and  though  I  am  not 
inclined  to  be  lavish  of  compliments,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say^ 
when  I  consider  the  situation  of  his  Lordship's  Wicklow  tenants, 
that  he  appears  to  me  to  take  justice  as  the  guide  of  his  conduct,— 
and  to  that  chiefly  I  ascribe  the  admirable  state  of  his  property 
Ireland.  Can  he  who  loves  his  country,  and  honours  humanity, 
bear  from  exclaiming  to  many  a  thoughtless  landlord,  "  Go  thou, 
do  hkewise  !  "     Vol.  I.  p.  285. 

It  may  be  asked,  whence  this  lavirless  character,  this  absence 
of  all  the  enjoyments,  and  of  all  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  a- 
mong  a  people  cultivating  a  soil  as  fertile  as  that  of  England, 
under  a  climate  which  is  even  milder — apparently  ruled  by  the 
same  system  of  laws  and  government  which  has  rendered  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  the  happiest  and  the  most  moral 
people  of  the  w^orld  ?  The  answer  will  be  very  fully  given  by 
other  parts  of  Mr  Wakefield*s  repository.  It  is  that  real  ine- 
quality which  renders  the  letter  of  equal  laws  a  mockery.  The 
Catholics  of  Ireland  appear  from  Mr  Wakefield's  calculations 
to  be  about  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  population :  They  are 
the  original  inhabitants,  the  ancient  proprietors,  and  they  speak 
the  national  language.  The  remaining  seventh  have  every  mark 
that  can  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  colony.  As  long 
as  the  penal  laws  excluded  the  Irish  from  the  common  rights 
enjoyed  in  the  most  despotic  countries,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
give  any  other  reason  for  their  wretchedness  and  depravity,  but 
the  want  of  that  sense  of  security,  that  long  experience  of  pro- 
tection from  law,  and  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  distinguish  an  English  farmer  from  a  Lithuanian  Boor. 
But  since  the  repeal  of  many  of  these  laws,  it  is  natural  to  in- 
quire, what  practical  and  sensible  change  has  convinced  the  un 
fortunate  Irish  that  the  alteration  in  the  words  of  the  statutes 
more  than  illusion  ? 

Catholics,  i.e.  Irishmen,  may  now  be  appointed,  as  every  b 
knows,  to  inferior  military  stations,  and  they  may  sit  on  grand 
juries. — Such  is  the  law :  But  what  is  the  fact — and  how  are  the 
Irish  to  discover  their  real  and  substantial  equality  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  English  colony  ? 

Of  about  nine  hundred  grand  jurors  in  Ireland,  there  are 
usually  about  eighty  Catholics,  or,  on  an  average,  about  two  to' 
«ach  grand  jury.    In  the  city  of  Waterford,  where  the  CathoUce 
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are  ten  times  the  number  of  the  Protestants,  no  Catholic  is  sum- 
monrl  on  the  grand  jury.  In  the  counties  of  Wexford  and 
M^icklow,  where  the  Catholics  are  ten  to  one,  there  is  not  one 
Catholic  commissioned  oflicer  in  the  militia.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  tliose  who  consider  the  letter  of  the  law  as  all-sufficient, 
and  the  character  of  die  men  who  execute  it  as  insignificant, 
we  extract  the  following  impoitant  and  characteristic  statement 
teluting  to  the  county  of/l'ijjperary. 

'  Here  are  some  large  estates  Ijelonging  to  Catholics ;  and  during 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  administration,  seven  gentlemen  of  that  per- 
«uasion  were  called  on  the  grand  jury:  But  wlien  I  was  there  in  1808 
and  1809,  not  one  was  called,  the  nomination  of  the  SherilF  behig 
always  an  affair  of  party. '     II.  p.  622. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Protestants,  who  possess  this  monopoly 
of  power,  respecting  the  Catholics,  are  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

*  The  word  Papist  or  Catliolic  carries  as  much  contempt  along 
with  it,  as  if  a  beast  were  designated  by  the  term.  When  the  com- 
fort or  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  are  under  consideration,  he  must 
always  give  way ;  for,  although  he  stands  as  erect  before  his  Maker 
as  does  the  Protestant,  he  is  yet  considered  as  an  inferior  animal, 
and  thouglit  unworthy  of  participating  in  the  same  enjoyments. 
But  the  prejudices  of  the  Protestants  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed ;  if  the  latv  have  made  such  di'grading  distinctions,  the.  ignorant 
part  of  the  Protestants  are  in  some  measure  authorised  to  entertain  the 
same  ideas.  Although  the  Protestants  are  better  educated  than  the' 
Catholics,  yet  many  of  them  are  still  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that 
their  Catholic  fellow  subjects  are  the  helots  of  the  country,  who  ought 
to  be  retained  in  a  state  of  political  bondage. '     II.  p.  570. 

After  such  a  description  of  the  sentiments  of  the  ruling  caste, 
who  can  wonder  that  the  following  should  be  a  iaithful  picture 
of  the  feehngs  of  the  hdois? 

*  Some  persons  assert  that  the  Catholics  are  not  degraded  ;  but 
the  circumstances  which  might  be  produced  to  prove  the  contrary, 
are  too  numerous  and  too  striking,  to  admit  of  any  doubts.  Were  a 
stranger  passing  through  Essex,  to  announce  at  every  village,  that 
on  a  certain  night,  a  party,  no  matter  of  what  religious  persuasion, 
intended  to  spread  desolation  around  them,  by  burning  the  houses, 
and  massacring  all  the  inhabitants,  such  a  threat  would  excite  only  a 
smile.  In  the  year  1798,  a  rumour  of  this  kind  v/as  spread  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Ireland ; — the  people  were  threatened,  that  on  a  cer- 
tain night,  tlie  Orangemen  would  burn  their  houses,  and  make  a  ge- 
neral massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  The  story  was  believed,  the  peo- 
ple deserted  their  houses  and  fled  to  the  bogs.  This  indeed  was 
during  the  rebellion;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  saw  numbers  lying 
out  of  doors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ross,  in  the  year  1809,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  such  a  report  being  spread  by  a  strcinger ;    and  I  am 
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convinced,  that  at  this  moment,  any  one  in  the  least  known,  wH 
might  spread  such  alarm,  would  cause  the  Catliolic  inhabiti^uts  o 
whole  districts  to  desert  their  homes.  Is  not  this  a  proof,  that  th( 
poor  live  in  continual  apprehension,  and  have  no  confidence  in  thei 
own  situation  ?  They  are  liaunted  with  the  terror  of  persecution' 
they  feci  that  they  are  without  protectors ;  they  are  alive  to  the 
least  alarm;  and  this  must  be  the  case,  until  they  see  the  Aristocracy 
uf  their  own  faith  participating  equally  with  the  Protestants  in  th  " 
political  power  of  the  country.  *     II.  p.  568. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  influence  of  such  laws,  and  of  sue 
manners,  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other,  should  be  visibl( 
'  in  every  part  of  human  life.  We  are  told  by  Mr  Wakefield,  that 
Protestants  are  observed  td  be  the  most  skilful  and  industrious 
farmers.  This  is  in  other  words  to  say,  that  the  law  takes  away 
from  the  Catholics  skill  and  industry,  hope  and  pride.  Th 
helotism  of  the  Catholic,  which  either  breaks  his  spiiit  or  ex' 
cites  his  rage,  in  either  case  equally  mnierves  his  arm,  and  de- 
votes his  fields  to  barrenness.  Men  are  only  just,  when  they  are 
justly  dealt  with  ;  and  those  who  are  looked  down  upon  as  slaves, 
inust  look  up  to  their  masters  as  tyrants.  The  sense  of  degrad- 
ation, as  \vell  as  tliat  of  insecurity,  extinguishes- industry,  either 
by  subduing  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  or  by  converting 
it  into  destructive  fury. 

Suppose  a  Catholic,  in  a  law-suit,  perhaps  political,  with  a 
Protestant,  to  come  before  a  jury,  composed  as  we  have  seen 
those  of  Ireland  to  be.  Suppose  him  to  have  banished  from  liis 
mind  all  those  recollections  of  [)ast  times,  which  are  so  unfortu- 
nately calculated  to  fill  it  with  animosity  and  distrust,  would 
not  all  his  new-born  confidence  vanish,  wlien  he  learned,  that 
the  abliorrence  and  detestation  entertained  by  Protestants  against 
his  reh\<?ion  v;as  such,  that  the  Protestant  government  had  con- 
ferred the  dignity  of  a  Privy  Councillor  on  the  worst  writer  of 
liis  age,  who  had  no  other  conceivable  merit,  but  the  hardihood 
to  assert,  that  the  form  of  CJnnstianity  professed  for  many  ages 
l>y  our  own  ancestors,  as  well  as  by  all  Christendom — still  pro- 
fessed by  the  majority  of  the  civilized  world — the  religion  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  of  Fenelon,  disqualified  men  from  be- 
ing members  of  civil  society,  by  releasing  them  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  oatliS,  and  of  obedience  to  the  laws  ^  What  would  be 
liis  hope  of  impartiality,  from  a  sect  so  infatuated  by  their  ha- 
tred of  his  fiiith,  as  to  patronize  such  assertions,  and  to  disgrace 
themselves  by  such  promotions  ? — Suppose  the  case  to  occur  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary: — most  of  our  readers  conversant  in  the 
tad  history  of  Ireland,  must  recollect  a  High- Sheriff  of  that 
county,  who,  for  his  lawless  violences  towards  the  Catholics,  would 
have  suffered  the  inadequate  punishment  of  the  ruin  of  hii  for- 
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tune,  by  the  damages  which  the  law  had,  or  would  have,  award- 
ed to  the  wretched  sufferers,  if  he  liad  not  been  wrested  fi-om 
the  grasp  of  a  just  retribution,  by  the  act  of  indemnity.  With 
what  assurance  of  mind  could  a  Catholic  litigant  bring  his  cause 
before  such  Juries,  summoned  by  such  a  Sheriff? 

But  to  proceed  with  Mr  Wakefield. — We  shall  now  extract 
from  him  some  pnssages  relating  to  the  causes  and  circum- 
stances of  the  rebellion.  Whether  they  be  perfectly  accurate, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine.  But  their  general  belief  is 
at  lenst  an  index  to  the  temper  and  condition  of  the  country. 
Proof  has  been  offered  of  the  truth  of  still  more  dreadful  charges 
•at  the  bar  of  Parliament ;  and  the  parties  to  such  transactions, 
v/ho  resist  the  solenni  investigation  of  their  own  conduct,  must 
be  content  to  endure  all  the  consequences  of  that  natural  pre- 
sumption which  they  raise  against  themselves. 

*  The  entry  of  one  Lord  I.f  jutenant,  and  the  departure  of  the 
other,  were  distinguished  by  very  diff'^rent  sensations  among  the  peo- 
ple. One  was  hailed  as  the  presr.ge  of  peace,  the  other  passed  along 
under  the  dark  and  sullen  gloom  of  smothered  resentment  and  re- 
mem])ered  Mroiigs. — Lord  Cambden  left  Dublin  with  as  much  osten- 
tation as  if  he  had  been  the  saviour  of  the  country ;  the  Marquis 
Cornvv-allis  entered  it  with  the  modesty  of  a  merciful  mediator ;  his 
memory  therefore  will  live  in  the  faithful  pages  of  histor}'^, — while  the 
names  of  many  who  have  filled  the  same  situation,  will  be  execrated 
as  often  as  they  are  mentioned. 

*  Lord  Cambden  arrived  in  Ireland  at  a  time  when  the  country 
ei;joyed  profound  tranquillity;  he  left  it  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm, 
confusion,  and  discontent. — During  his  viceroyalty,  a  system  of  coer- 
cion had  been  established  ;  and  flogging,  half-hanging,  burning,  &e. 
the  sure  attendants  upon  despotism,  were  the  measures  resorted  to 
in  the  delusive  hope  of  producing  tranquillit}^  by  terror. '     IL  p.  371. 

*  A  scene  ensued  (at  Wexford),  which,  for  tlie  credit  of  huma- 
nity and  for  the  honour  of  the  country,  ought  to  be  expunged  from 
the  annals  of  British  history.  Whichever  side  obtained  the  superi- 
ority, cruelties  were  exercised,  at  the  mention  of  which  barbarians 
would  shudder.  * 

*  If  the  j^cople  filled  the  bam  at  Scullabogue  with  victims,  men, 
women  and  children  promiscuously  thrown  together,  whom  they  con- 
sumed in  one  general  conflagration,  the  opposite  party  applied  a 
lighted  torch  to  the  hospital  at  Enniscorthy,  Avhlch  was  crowded  wnth 
unresisting  and  wounded  enemies,  and  consigned  them  to  a  similar  fate. 
The  destruction  of  these  helpless  wretches,  by  a  death  the  most  horrid 
that  can  be  conceived,  seemed  to  afford  heartfelt  gratification  to  the 
fiends  who  revelled  in  tlie  blood  of  their  fellow  creatures.  An 
author,  who  has  employed  his  pen  on  the  Irish  rebellion,  says,  "  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  not  more  fell  in  battle  than  were  slain  m 
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cold  blood.     No  quarter  was  given  to  prisoners.     For  one  instancCj 
fifty  four  were  shot  in  the  little  town  of  Dunlairin.  '* 

*  Tl)e  rebel  in  arms  was  less  the  object  of  pursuit,  than  the  unsu 
pecting  peasant  who  remained  quiet  in  his  cabin.  To  be  seen,  wa 
the  signal  of  death  ;  the  appearance  of  these  poor  wietches  on  tl 
highway  was  a  conviction  ;  they  were  fired  on  and  cut  down  with 
out  mercy,  as  if  they  had  been  beasts  of  prey.  Many,  therefore,  w^e 
compelled  to  fly  to  the  rebel  camp  for  protection. '     II.  366-67. 

*  It  will  be  perceived,'  says  Mr  Wakefield,  *  that  my  political- 
principles  do  not  accord  with  those  of  Mr  Plowden,  and  that  the 
opinion  which  I  have  formed  of  the  views  of  Mr  Pitt  and  the  Mar- 
quis Cornwallis  is  directly  opposite  to  his.  But  there  are  circum- 
stances related  by  him  which  I  cannot  read  without  horror.  In 
little  publication,  he  has  detailed  the  trial  of  Mr  Arthur  of  LIm< 
rick  before  a  military  tribunal,  the  tyranny  of  which  exceeds  any 
thing  I  ever  read  of  in  a  Spanish  Inquisition. '     II,  366. 

The  following  paragraph  dcser\xs  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  reader.  The  feelings  entertained  by  the  higher  chisscs  of 
a  people  to  the  lower,  are  among  the  most  important  features  of 
national  character. 

*  In  the  month  of  June  1809,  at  the  races  at  Carlow,  I  saw  a  poor 
3fnan*s  cheek  laid  open  by  a  stroke  of  a  whip.  I^e  was  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  near  the  winning-post ;  the  inhuman  wretch  who 
inflicted  the  wound  was  a  gentleman  of  some  rank  in  the  county. 
The  unhappy  sufferer  was  standing  in  his  way;  and,  without  re- 
questing him  to  move,  he  struck  him  with  less  ceremony  than  an 
English  country- squire  would  strike  a  dog.  But  tcJiat  astonished  me 
more  even  than  the  deed,  and  tvhat  shoivs  the  difference  deiween  English 
and  Irish  feeling  rvas,  that  twt  a  muryyiur  teas  heard  nor  hand  raised  in 
disapprobaiio/i ;  but  the  surrounding  spectators  dispersed  running 
different  ways,  like  slaves  terrified  at  the  rod  of  their  despot.  I  ob- 
served to  a  gentleman  v/ith  whom  I  was  in  company  how  different  a 
leeling  would  have  actuated  the  populace  in  England.  There,  no 
man  who  lifts  his  hand  unjustly  is  sheltered  by  his  rank.  The  bystand- 
ers are  always  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  injured,  and  would 
themselves  inflict  summary  punishment  even  on  a  nobleman  who 
should  violate  thelawsof  hiscountrybysuch  an  aggression.  "What, " 
replied  my  friend,  *'  would  a  man  there  dare  to  strike  his  superior  ?  '* 
**  — Yes,  "  said  I,  "  and  on  his  own  estate  and  in  the  midst  of  his  te- 
nantry." But  twenty  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Carlow  are  pre- 
sent.    Will  they  not  interpose  ? " — «  Oh  no,'*  said  he  ;  <*  they  will 

get  into  no  quarrel  with "     The  conversation  dropped, 

and  I  never  felt  so  proud  of  being  an  Englishman. '     II.  773-74. 

The  pride  of  Mr  Wakefield  ought  to  have  been  converted  in- 
to an  opposite  feeling,  if  he  had  recollected  that  laws  imposed 
by  an  English  colony,  and  now  supported  by  English  influence. 
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were  the  true  source  of  the  shocking  outrage,  and  still  more^ 
shocking  patience  which  he  had  iudit^nantly  witnessed  ;  and  th  it 
even  at  this  inomeht  a  powcrflil  faction  in  Ertgland  is  contend- 
ing to  preserve  the  remnant  of  those  liiws,  which  keeps  alive  the 
S])irit  of  tyranny  and  of  servitude  with  as  much  zeal  as  was  dis- 
play(.d  })y  their  ancestors  in  extortirig  the  Great  Charter,  or  re- 
sistiii.-X  the  Ai'mada.  Ireland,  we  must  say,  is  not  the  country 
where  an  Englishman  is  best  entitled  to  be  proud  of  the  name. 
Balancing  the  virtues  and  vices  of  nations,  it  is  doubtless  among 
the  most  honourable  of  national  distinctions ;  and  in  almoi-t  e- 
very  other  region  of  the  globe  it  may  be  avowed  with  pride* 
— But  in  Ireland  its  honours  are  yet  to  be  earned. 

The  political  sentiments  of  the  Irish  Catholics  are  a  most  se- 
rious subject  of  inquiry.  Many  of  their  advocates  seem  to  thmk 
it  necessary  to  represent  them  as  the  most  loyal  part  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's sulyccts.  But  we  applaud  the  plainness  with  which  Mr 
Wakefield  has  spoken  out  in  the  following  passages,  which  con- 
tain a  more  probable  account  of  what  a  government  has  to  appro* 
hend  from  a  people  v/hom  it  proclaims  to  be  unworthy  of  par- 
taking the  connnon  rights  of  mankind. 

*  They  (the  Catholics)  form  by  far  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  ;  and  to  ascertain  their  real  disposition  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  especially  as  different  opinions  are  entertained  on 
the  subject.  To  judge  from  the  resolutions  of  the  Catholic  aristo- 
cracy, we  might  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  Catholic  populace  are 
as  loyal  as  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  kingdom  ; — but  I  am  con- 
vinced from  the  result  of  my  observations,  that  on  their  attachment 
to  Governm.cnt  no  reliance  can  be  placed  :  nor  is  this  surprising  : 
for  the  man  v/ho  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  change  that  might  oc- 
■cur,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  very  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
a  system  which  does  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  even  the  pleasures  of 
hope.  * 

'  Tliere  are  facts  which  speak  more  clearly  on  this  subject.  The 
levy  e}i  masse  was  considered  as  the  best  and  safest  bulwark  of  Eng- 
land— yet  It  was  not  extended  to  Ireland.  The  supplementary  mi- 
litia Y/as  confined  to  England.  The  truth  is,  Government  dare  not 
put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  as  they  do  in 
England.'     II.  p.  G51. 

*  In  Ireland  the  army  is  considered  by  the  people  as  their  deter- 
mined and  implacable  enemy.  Were  the  Corsican  Tyrant  landed  in 
England  with  all  his  legions,  they  could  not  be  viewed  with  more 
jealousy  and  rancorous  hatred  than  the  army  is  by  the  Irish. '  II. 
p.  364, 

*  The  events  (of  the  invasion  of  1798)  have  no  other  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  this  work,  tlian  as  they  show  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  people  at  that  time ;  and  I  fear  that  the  twelve 
years  which  have  since  elapsed  have  not  effected  a  material  change 
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'in  their  sentiments.     I  indeed  entertain  so  doubtful  an  opinion  of 
their  loyalty,  that  I  should  dread  to  see  their  fidelity  again  put  tq 
the  test  by  another  invasion.     On  this  subject,  I  had  frequent  con- 
versations, and  some  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  witli  my 
late  friend  Dr  La^v,  Bibhop  of  Elphin.     Those  who  were  fortunat 
enough  to  enjoy  his  Lordship's  acquaintance  will  attest,  that  he  wa 
a,  man  distinguished  by  superior  acuteness  and  observation  :    As  h 
resided  constantly  within  the  province,  his  opinions  must  be'  th 
more  deserving  of  confidence.     He  stated  to  me,  that  he  believe* 
little  dependence  could  be  placed  in  the  attachment  of  the  people 
to  the  existing  order  of  things.     He  intreated  me  to  examine  then* 
attentively.     The  result  of  my  inquiries  confirmed  the  opinion  ol 
the   Bishop.     When  I  told  them  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  iri 
Spain,  the  reply  was,  "  Oh,  that's  only  m.  the  papers. "     H.  380. 

*  The  poorer  Irish,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance,  are  awar 
of  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  are  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  barrack  system,  and  the  military 
government  which  is  maintained  to  awe  them  into  subjection.  Their 
sentiments,  though  not  openly  avowed,  may  be  frequently  collected 
from  feelings  which  they  are  not  ahvays  able  to  repress.  I  could 
perceive  a  general  joy  among  them  at  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
and  the  measure  of  assisting  in  Spain  ;  because  they  atTorded  a  pros 
pect  that  the  troops  would  be  v/ithdrawn  from  the  country 
n.p.  825.  ^  ,^, 

That  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  indifferent  to  their  gricv 
ances,    is   one  of  those  monstrous  paradoxes  which^  the  zei 
either  of  bigotry  or  of  interest,   sometimes  emboldens  pphti 
cians  to  hazard.     On  this  subject,  let  us  listen  to  our  author, 
who,  after  so  much  time  spent  in  exploring  Ireland,  and  in  con- 
versing vv'idi  all  classes  cf  her  inhabitants,  thus  delivers  the  re- 
sult of  his  observation. 

*  During  two  years  I  was  in  the  habit  of  mixing  vv'itli  the  Irish       , 
Catholics  in  every  part  of  the  country,  I  associated  with  their  clergyjMJ 
and  laity,  and  lived  in  terras  of  friendship  with  some  of  the  most^l 
respectable  of  them  ;  and   I   can   assert,  that  "  emancipation,  '*    a 
term  which  fev/  properly  understood,  v/as  their  first  and  general  to- 
pic, and  was  always  dwelt  upon  with  a  v/armth  of  feeling  which  e- 
vinced  its  importance  in  their  estimation.     Interrogate  any  of  the 
common  orders,  who  have  not  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  exclu- 
sion, and  who  would  desire  no  immediate  advantage  from  the  suc-jMJ 
cess  of  the  measure,  and  their  reply  is,  "  Oh  sure  !    I  am  for  iny^|l 
own  people."     This  seemed  to  be  the  sole  ol/ject  to  which  their 
hopes  were  directed  ;  and  these  hopes  are  sanguine.     Tliat  the  Ca- 
tholics are  not  anxious  for  the  agitation  of  the  question,  is  an  ex- 
travagant and  absurd  idea,  and  a  strong  proof  of  the  dilemma  to 
whicti  their  opponents  are  reduced. '     11.  p.  661. 

*  At  the  Catholic  meeting  of  the  county   of  Dublin,  held  at  Flil- 
maiiiham  in  the  year  1811,  Col.  O'Shea  addressed  tjie  Chairman  in 
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the  following  words — *  Having  made  in  the  Austrian  arn^y  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  common  enemy,  I  found  m3^selL,  at  the  late  un- 
fortunate struggle  at  AVagram,  a  Colonel  commanding  a  regiment 
of  3000  men  ;  a  rank  I  still  retain,  with  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  resume  my  military  situation,  should  Austria  again  make  com- 
mon cause  against  the  despotism  of  France ;  and  there  every  em- 
ployment, even  the  command  of  the  army,  is  open  to  me,  Catholic 
or  Protestant ;  and  such  is  our  national  reputation,  that  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  said  to  me,  "  Never  was  the  army  of  Austria  better 
officered,  tlian  v/hen  possessing  so  manj^  Irish  ;  *'  of  v,-hom,  at  one 
time,  upwards  of  thirty  were  generals.  How  different  my  situation 
at  home !  Although  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  families  in 
the  country,  possessing  fortune  to  back  it,  let  my  acquirements 
and  talents  be  what  they  will,  I  arn  curbed  in  my  pursuit.  No  con- 
fidence is  to  be  placed  in  me — no  command  to  be  entrusted  to  me — 
because  I  am  a  Catholic. '     H.  573. 

One  important  feature  in  the  picture  of  the  Catholics  will  be 
supplied  by  the  following  passage.  The  loyalty  of  their  gentry 
apj^ears  to  be  more  certain  than  the  discontent  of  their  po- 
pulace. 

*  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  Catholic  aristocracy  evince  no  want 
of  attachment  to  the  general  iiiterest  of  the  empire.  Whatever  o- 
pinions  tliQj  may  entertain  of  particular  administrations,  their  love 
and  respect  for  the  constitution  are  unshaken ;  and  although  tcey 
dislike  those  laws  which  deprive  them  of  equal  rights,  they  do  not 
entertain  a  thought  hostile  to  the  government.  Convinced  that  the 
happiness  of  Ireland  depends  on  its  connexion  with  Great  Britain, 
they  have  no  desire  to  see  them  disunited.  As  to  (he  higher  classes 
of  the  Irish  Catlmlics,  I  shall  quote  the  authority  of  a  Right  Ho- 
nourable friend  of  mine.*  **  I  knov/,  personally,  many  of  the  pe- 
titioners. Those  of  them  whom  I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  to 
speak  of  from  personal  acquaintance,  are  as  loyal  men,  as  good 
subjects,  and  have  acted  with  as  much  zeal  and  energ)'  to  uphold 
the  state  against  the  invader -and  against  the  rebel,  as  any  indivi- 
duals in  the  kingdom.  "     II.  553. 

As  an  example  of  the  loyalty  of  that  respectable  body,  the 
conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Fingal  is  noticed  with  just  commenda- 
tion. He  took  arms,  during  the  rebellion,  at  the  head  of  a 
volunteer  corps,  wdiich  distinguished  itself  at  the  hill  of  Tara. 

*  Killcen  Castle,  the  seat  of  this  hospitable  nobleman,  was  a 
place  of  general  retreat  to  the  well  affected  ;  and  during  that  com- 
motion aiforded  protection  to  the  Protestant  and  to  the  Catliolic. 
I  can  state  from  authority,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  performed 
divine  service  under  the  same  roof,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  long  as 
danger  existed,  and  while  it  was  necessary  to  consider  it  as  a  sanc- 

♦  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Poiter,  May  1  !•.  1805. 
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nary  from  the  fury  of  the  rebels.     His  Lordship*s  conduct  has  ren- 
dered hirn  justly  popular.     He  is  at  tlie  head  of  the  lloniau  Catholic 
interest,  not  only   in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  throughout  all^ 
Ireland;  and  wliile  he  is  venerated  by  those  of  his  own  persuasion,, 
he  is  esteemed  and  respected  by  tlie  Protestants, '     II.  778. 

It  appears  from  Mr  Wakefield's  statements,  that  fewer  Ca- 
tholics enter  the  army  nnd  navy  than  is  generally  believed,  and] 
many  fewer  than  mi«rht  have  been  reasonably  expected  from 
the  numbei's  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  body.  The] 
exact  deficiency,  he  does  not  enable  us  to  estimate.  But  what' 
ever  may  be  its  extent,  he  is  no  doubt  riglit  in  ascribing  it  to] 
the  political  discontent  caused  by  the  Popery  laws.  Every] 
Irishman  kept  back  from  the  defence  of  the  country,  is  on< 
soldier  sacrificed  to  intolerance.  He  seems  embari'assed  by  ai 
apparent  inconsistency  between  two  generally  received  and  veryj 
certain  principles — that  a  rich  country  only  can  keep  up  a  great 
military  force  5  and  that  a  country  like  Ireland  is  the  best  nm- 
sery  of  recruits.  But  both  these  propositions  are  true ;  and 
the  repugnance  between  them  disa}>pears  on  a  very  little  con- 
sideration. The  number  of  persons  whom  a  community  can 
maintain  in  a  military,  or  in  any  other  unproductive  state, 
must  bear  a  direct  proportion  to  the  produce  of  the  national 
labour.  As  that  labour  is  more  ingenious,  more  skilful,  and, 
above  al],  more  aided  by  macliinery,  the  number  of  soldiers 
may  increase.  A  civihzed  and  prosperous  country  alone  can 
support  great  military  establishments.  The  British  Islands  ac- 
cordingly, including  the  army,  navy,  and  militia,  have  more 
than  a  fortieth  part  of  their  population  permanently  under 
arms  ;  a  considerable  larger  proportion  than  Louis  XIV.  or 
Napoleon  ever  found  it  possible  to  support,  and  probably  the 
largest  deduction  from  industry  that  any  country  has  for  a 
long  period  been  able  to  endure.  But  though  a  rich  state  on- 
ly can  maintain  great  standing  armies,  a  poor  country,  with  a 
redundant  population,  and  consequently  with  an  inadequate  rc- 
^-ard  of  labour,  is  that  which  will  natui-ally  aflbrd  the  greatest 
number  of  recruits.  In  a  prosperous  courUry,  indeed,  as  long 
as  every  part  of  the  national  industry  continues  to  flourish,  re- 
-cruiting  is  always  extremely  diificult.  It  is  by  the  destruction 
of  some  branches  of  employment  that  war,  in  such  a  country, 
can  supply  herself  with  recruits.  A  relation  may  subsist  be- 
tween two  parts  of  the  same  empire,  similar  to  that  which  a 
subsidiary  treaty  creates  between  two  allies,  in  whiqh  each  con- 
tributes to  the  common  cause  that  which  they  can  most  easily 
spare — the  one  money,  and  the  other  men.  Such  a  relation 
has  been  generally  supposed  to  subsist  between  England  anfl" 
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Ireland.  By  sucli  a  connexion,  England  would  receive  the  on- 
ly benefit  which  she  could  derive  fi'oni  the  unhappy  situation  of 
Ireland  j  and  Ireland  wouM  feci  present  relief  to  her  most  ur- 
gent sulferings — while  her  progress  to  a  better  st;ite  wcnild  be 
ratlier  accelerated  tf.an  reterded.  For  though  a  military  life 
be  destructive  of  the  highest  industry,  yet,  to  the  idle  and  dis- 
solute, it  is  a  school  of  order,  oberhcnco  and  sobriety,  which 
are  the  necessary  preparation  for  habitutil  labour. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  Fopery  lavv^;  diuiini^h  the  Irish  recruits, 
it  may  be  tr«ly  said,  that  they  forcibly  turn  against  the  Biitish 
government  tliat  spirit  which  must  otherwise  have  been  pointed 
against  her  enemies,  and  intercept  the  only  casual  and  tran- 
sient benefit  which  society  could  hsve  received  from  the  turbu- 
lence and  idleness  of  part  of  its  members. 

Every  reader  of  the  above  extracts,  must  already  have  observ- 
ed a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  present  state  of  these  laws. 
The  remaining  disabilities  chiefly  relate  to  Parliament,  and  to 
the  higher  offices  of  the  state  and  the  law,  I'hese  are  the  na- 
turiil  objects  of  tlie  ambition  of  tlie  nobility  and  gentry.  They 
are  the  persons  directly  affected  by  tlie  disabilities  now  subsist- 
ing ;  so  that,  if  exclusive  laws  were  the  remedy,  instead  of 
behig  the  cause  of  disaitection,  the  Irish  code  in  its  present 
state  v/ould  be  chai-gcable  with  the  absur^dity  of  letting  in  all 
that  part  of  the  Catliolic  population  who  may  be  discontented, 
and  shutting  out  only  the  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  unshaken 
loyalty  has  stood  the  severest  tests.  One  of  the  main  objects 
of  that  ferocious  code,  in  its  complete  state,  was  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  Catholic  aristocracy.  '  Having  thus, '  said  Mr 
Burke,  '  converted  the  Catholics  into  populace,  we  ought  not 
'  to  have  been  surprised  that  they  committed  the  excesses  of  a 
*  populace. '  The  same  spirit  still  hovers  over  its  ruins.  In- 
stead of  favouring  the  growth  of  a  Catholic  aristocracy,  and 
supporting  its  ascendant  by  all  the  aids  of  political  dignity,  and 
privilege,  and  influetice,  we  withhold  from  the  loyal  gentlemen 
all  share  of  authority,  and  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  level  these 
natural  magistrates  -^wd  leaders  of  the  Catholics  with  the  mean- 
est and  most  mutmous  of  their  followers.  But  their  influence, 
founded  in  property,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  virtues  of 
their  ancestors,  and  often  in  the  experience  of  their  own  will, 
bid  defiance  to  the  hostility  of  our  laws.  In  some  shape  it 
must  exist.  These  laws  can  only  give  it  the  worst  form  which 
the  virtue  of  its  possessors  v/ill  suffer  it  to  assume.  Instead  of 
that  mild  and  constant  ascendant  which  would  arise  from  dis- 
tinction and  patronage,  the  Catholic  gentry  are  driven,  by  ex- 
clusion, into  the  situation  of  dennigogucs,  and  obliged  to  pay 
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that  coTii't  to  tiie  popular  passions  which  is  imposed  by  thi 
chai'.'utf^r. 

PresiTuiin^^  Mr  Wakofidd's  statement  to  be  correct,  thi 
Irish  Catholics  are  divided  into  a  discontented  populace  and 
loyal  ix^^ntry,  it  is  perfectlj^  evident,  that  Government  coul 
have  only  two  objects  o{*  wise  policy  towards  such  a  peopf 
The  <irst,  to^strengtlien  the  iuihicnce  of  th«  gentry  over  tl 
populace ;  the  second,  to  multiply  the  ties  which  bind  the  gel 
try  to  the  Government  and  to  the  English  connexion,  wheth( 
they  be  of  interest,  or  aUcction,  or  pride.  When  the  Catholu 
gentry  shall  have  acquired  a  share  of  landed  property  propor 
tioncd  to  tlieir  wealth — when  honours  shall  be  fairly  lK'stow( 
upon  them — when  they  shall  be  exhibited  to  their  fdlow-rcl 
gionists  as  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  law— when  tlU 
shall  distinguish  themselves  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
when  they  shall  be  seen  on  the  bench  of  justice — when  the  r4 
nov»n  of  one  Catholic  Wellington  shall  restore  the  long-forgot 
ten  feelings  of  patriotic  pride  and  national  exaltation  to  e- 
very  cottage  of  a* martial  and  enthusiastic  people ;  then  the  Ca- 
tholics wdll  be  obedient  to  their  gentry,  and  the  gentry  more 
attaclied  to  the  Government — then  will  begin  the  career  of  Irish 
prosperity — and  not  till  then  will  the  English  connexion  be  se- 
cure. Unfortunately  for  the  British  Islands,  that  period  can- 
not be  brought  so  near,  by  any  wisdom,  as  the  bigots  appi^^i 
hend.  But  it  is  most  evident  that  a  rational  conqueror  woulJI 
instantly  begin  those  measures  which  tend  to  accelerate  its  ap- 
proach, not  as  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  but  as  the  means  of 
securing  and  perpetuating  his  own  power.  If  he  should  chuse 
to  incorporate  into  his  ranks  a  defeated  army,  of  whom  the  of- 
ficers were  well  affected,  he  would  use  all  possible  means-  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  these  officers,  and  to  attach  them 
more  strongly  to  his  cause.  Such  was  in  substance  the  policy 
of  Elizabeth,  when  she  almost  compelled  Irish  chieftains  to  sub- 
mit to  the  imposition  of  Englisli  honours.  The  means  of  re- 
establishing the  natural  order  and  discipline  of  Society  in  Ire- 
land, instead  of  being  withheld  from  the  prayers  of  Catholic 
petitioners,  ought  to  be  imposed  on  them  if  they  were  van- 
quished enemies. 

The  Catholic  cause  is  at  this  moment  endangered  by  too  con- 
fident an  assurance  of  easy  victory.  The  controversy  is,  in- 
deed, triumphantly  terminated.  The  bigots  are  silenced  on 
every  ground  of  justice  and  policy.  Very  tew  persons  now  ven- 
ture to  avow  principles  universally  prevalent  but  a  short  time 
ago.  But  the  defeat  of  a  faction  never  immediately  follows  the 
dificomfiture  of  its  arguments.     It  is  very  easy  for  expert  inv 
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trigiiers  to  discover  a  thousand  pretexts  for  delay,  to  embarrass 
and  perplex  tlie  decisions  of  popular  assemblies  ;  to  clog  con- 
cessions with  conditions  which  prevent  their  acceptance,  and 
which  are  meant  to  exasperate  those  whom  they  pretend  to 
conciHate,  and  to  extract,  from  the  irritation  of  tlie  people  pro- 
duced by  themselves,  the  means  of  again  irritating  ParliaYnent ; 
to  provoke  the  pride  of  the  Catholic  ;  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the 
Protestant ;  and  in  the  midst  of  general  confusion,  fear  and 
anger,  to  gain  some  chance  of  saving  or  respiting  the  remains 
of  the  persecuting  code.  An  invasion,  or  a  revolt,  might  a- 
gain  raise  a  cry  of  No  Popery,  and  preserve  its  life  for  an  in- 
definite time. 

The  case  of  the  Slave  Trade  affords  a  recent  and  very  mc»- 
morable  precedent  of  what  may  be  done  in  such  cases.  In  the 
year  1792,  the  general  indignation  against  it  was  too  strong,  to 
leave  the  slightest  cliance  of  success  to  its  avowed  abettors.  The 
vote  of  immediate  abolition  muH  have  been  carried,  if  some 
means  had  not  been  devised  to  break  the  force  of  what  could 
not  be  resisted.  But  scruples  (no  doubt  conscientious)  had  a- 
risen  in  high  quarters.  A  gradual  abolition  was  p/roposed,  and 
of  course  united  the  suffrages  of  all  men  who  either  had  no  opi- 
nions, or  no  courage  to  act  upon  them— of  all  who  wished  to 
patronize  the  Slave  Trade,  without  incurring  the  shame  of  de- 
fending its  principle — and  of  all  who  thought  that  its  only  sal- 
vation was  in  delay.  The  abolition  was  by  this  stroke  postpon- 
ed for  fifteen  years  ;  and  the  trade  might  have  continued  to  this 
day,  if,  by  the  most  improbable  of  all  occurrences,  an  admi- 
nistration liad  not  maintained  themselves  a  few  months,  willing 
to  risk  their  pov/er  for  the  sake  of  justice  to  African  ncgrocn. 
The  number  of  imported  slaves,  during  these  fifteen  j^ears,  it 
k  not  im^portant  to  ascertain  with  precision.  It  can  hardly  have 
been  less  than  fifty  thousand  annually.  One  stroke  of,  Parlia- 
Uientary  tactics,  tlierefore,  produced  more  than  half  a  million 
of  acts  of  maiistealing— liali*  a  million  of  cases  of  a  crime  now 
punishable  as  felony  by  the  law  of  England.  Row  many  mur- 
ders attended  each  act  of  manstealing,  we  cannot  determine ; 
but  probably  there  was  not  so  little  as  one  AiVican  murdered 
for  every  African  stolen.  If  to  these  be  added  the  massacres  in 
the  West  Indies,  justly  referable  to  the  im})orlation  of  new^  ne- 
groes, the  slaugiiter  occasioned  by  this  single  decision  will  bear 
a  very  respectable  proportion  to  that  in  the  wars  of  Cajsar  or 
Kap*)leon. 

Such  expedients  are  not  only  obvious  stratagems  in  the  w^ar 
against  the  common  eneujy,  but  they  are  also  very  natural  con- 
ditions of  compromise  between  the  meujbcrs  of  a  divided  admi- 
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nistration.     Those  who  wo'ilil  not  consent  to  declare  agninj 
the  Catliolio-,  might  be  pertiuaded   that  the  delay  of  a  Bessie 
could  be  of  no  iinportanee.     They  mioht  ccmsc'nt  to  prop< 
conditions  to  the  Cathc;]ics.     If  these  conditions  wore  to  excU 
ropiilar  indignation,   they  might  agree   to  postpone   Cathol 
JEmancipation    till  the  indignant  language  was  retracted,  ai 
till  Ivish  popular  meetings  should  learn  decorum  and  politenes 
They  would  not  renounce  their  principles ;  they  would  only  sj 
crifice  all  the  means  of  giving  them  eflect.     Whatever  migl 
, become  of  the  Catlii>lics,  the  harmony  of  the  Cabinet  would 
tbus  preserved. 

It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  that  the  present  ac 
ministration  can  have  agreed  to  continue  in  office  without  soi 
hope  of  escaping  from  their  own  divisions  by  such  a  compr< 
mise.     A  real  and  honest  debate  for  a  session  between  two  pari 
of  a  Cabinet,  en  the  most  urgent  as  well  as  important  fjuesti< 
in  our  internal  policy,  whcre{oiie  professes  to  contend  for  the" 
existence  of  the  constitution,  and  the  other  for  the  existence  o^ 
the  empire,  is  a  project  too  likely  to  terminate  in  disunion,  fll| 
be  seriously  contemplated  by  any  body  of  ministers.  ™ 

The  language  now  used  is,  *  that  little  of  a  political  nature 

*  remains  to  be  done  in   Ireland  ; — that  the  repeal  of  a  fev/  re- 

*  maining  disabilities  is  fiiisely,  as  well  as  mischievously,  called 

*  '  emancipation  ; ' — that  the  true  object  of  policy  is  to  emanci- 
«  pate  the  Irish  from  poverty  and  ignorance. '  'Y\\q  usual  com- 
monplaces on  the  danger  of  yieldiHg  to  violence  and  clamour 
are  added.  Hints  are  thrown  out  to  the  Orangemen,  that  all 
the  late  misfortunes  have  arisen  from  the  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws,  which  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  reenact ;  while 
the  pretenders  to  liberality,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
band,  insinuate  *  that  the  repeal  of  the  popery  laws  will  follow 

*  other  wibC  measures  in  due  time,  when  the  Catholics  are  bet- 

*  ter  prepared  to  receive  the  concession,  and  the  Protestants  to 
«  grant  it. ' 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  whose  language  has  that  conscientious  cha- 
racter of  scrupulous  precision,  earnest  plainness,  and  religious 
solemnity,  naturally  resulting  from  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  on  a 
late  occasion  declared,  that  he  thinks  this  measure  '  truly  called 
Catholic  Emancipation. '  We  deliberately  concur  with  this  most 
respectable  and  eminent  person.  No  figurative  term  can  in- 
deed be  used  more  justly.  Liberty  itself  is  applied  only  in  a 
secondary  sense  to  the  merely  political  condition  of  individuals 
or  of  communities.  Julius  Cjesar  destroyed  the  liberty  of  Rom< 
and  William  III.  preserved  that  of  England.  Yet  the  questi( 
in  neither  case  respected  that  exemption  from  personal  restruiul 
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which  liberty,  in  its  primitive  sense,  denotes.  Wlien  the  most 
cautious  and  temperate  of  our  classical  writers,  such  as  Addison 
and  Blackstone,  called  the  people  of  Fiance  by  the  name  of 
slaves,  they  thouolit  the  term  sufficiently  just,  as  signifying  ex- 
clusion from  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution.  Emancipation 
from  such  a  slavery  is  now  the  demand  of  Ireland. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
stitution is  a  fact  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  extremely  dif^ 
ferent  from  those  precautions  which  have  been  adopted  in  other 
countries  by  predominant  sects,  to  secure  their  monopoly  of  pix)- 
fit  and  power.  It  is  not  to  be  discussed  solely  on  the  general 
principles  of  religious  liberty.  It  was  not  directed  against  a 
sect — it  was  directed  against  a  nation.  It  waK  the  proscription 
of  a  people,  under  the  name  of  a  religion.  It  was  first  pro- 
nounced by  a  conquering  colony  against  a  conquered  nation. 
It  long  preceded  that  religious  distinction  which  is  now  its  out- 
ward sign.  From  the  invasion  of  Henry  II.  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  existed  under  the  appellations  of  Englis/iri/  and  Irklinj. 
At  the  Reformation  it  assumed  the  new  names  of  Pyt)/«.7fa?i^ 
and  Papist.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  invasiion, 
massacre,  rebellion,  and  confiscation,  added  new  fierceness  to 
the  hatred  which  had  subsisted  for  so  many  centuries  between 
the  English  colony  and  the  Irish  nation.  They  were  first  pro- 
scribed as  Irish,  then  as  Papists,  then  as  Rebels.  But  the  same 
body  of  men  were  in  all  these  cases  proscribed.  The  total  con- 
quests by  Cromwell  and  K^ng  William ;  the  utter  expulsion  of 
the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil ;  the  dreadful  rovolt  of  1641,  pro- 
voked by  the  tyranny  of  Lord  Strafford,  left  a  mixture  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  governing  fiiction,  and  of 
hatred  and  fear  in  those  of  the  governed,  scarcely  to  be  paral- 
leled in  any  other  region  of  the  globe,  unless  perhaps  in  a 
West  India  island,  immediately  after  the  suppression  of  a  revolt 
©f  slaves. 

The  effects  of  this  state  of  mind  were  singularly  exemplified 
in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  that  fortunate  age 
of  tranquillity  and  refinement,  the  principles  of  toleration,  if  not 
of  religious  liberty,  had  gradually  established  themselves  through- 
out Europe.  The  Inquisition  dwindled  into  insignificance.  The 
Vatican  was  almost  taught  to  respect  the  sacredness  of  the  rights 
of  conscience.  Hungarians  and  Muscovites  were  suffered  to 
worship  God  as  they  thought  best.  Ireland  alone  beheld  f^ 
different  scene.  There,  in  the  age  and  country  of  Swift  and 
Berkeley,  a  new  code  of  persecution,  unnoticed  in  its  progress 
by  other  countries,  and  scarcely  known  even  in  England,  was 
gradually  formed  by  the  Protestant  Paiiiament  oil^  Ireland,— a 
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body  of  gentlemen  who  believed  themselves  to  be  the  disciples 
of  Locke,  men  of  polished  manners  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, and  who,  in  eveiy  relation  but  that  in  which  they  stood 
to  their  Catholic  countrymen,  were  doubtless  as  just  and  hu- 
mane as  any  of  their  neighbours.  But  towards  the  Catholic* 
they  inherited  all  the  scorn,  the  hatred,  and  the  alarm  of  a  lord 
towards  subdued  slaves.  Full  of  this  spirit  they  began  the  Po- 
pery code.  They  rebuilt  the  wall  of  piutition  between  the  two. 
races  which  divided  the  island.  They  freshened  that  mark  of 
servitude  and  outlawry  upon  the  brow  of  the  Irish,  which  time, 
intercourse,  reason  and  humanity,  must  in  a  civilized  age  have 
worn  offl  This  was  the  chief  evil  of  the  code.  *  For  ihoui>Jfc 
the  reports  of  the  courts  in  Ireland  unfortunately  prove,  tliS 
the  penal  laws  were  not  a  dead  letter,  yet  they  were,  on  the 

*  The  fcllov^Ing  extracts  from  Hardy's  Memoirs  pf  Lord  CharlM  i 
inont  are  very  illustrative  of  the  temper  which  animated  the  IridH  | 
parliament  towards  the  Catholics. 

*  As  some  slight  alleviation  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Papists,  and 

*  to  encourage  the  peasantry  of  this  persuasion  to  benefit  the  coun- 

*  try  by  building  cottages,  heads  of  a  bill  were  prepared  to  enable 

*  them  to  take  leases,  for  ninety  years,  of  the  tenement  on  which  their 

*  cabin  Toas  to  he  built,  and  a  small  portion  of  land  to  some  as  a  po- 

*  tatoe  garden.     This  had  been  repeatedly/  moved  in  the  Commons,  and 

*  repeatedlij  rejected !     In  1772  I  resolved  to  try  it  in  the  Lords; 
'  and  so  far  prevailed  as  to  get  it  read  twice  and   committed.     But 

*  all  in  vain.     The  House  had  hitherto^een  thinly  attended  ;  and  to 

*  this  circumstance  I  owed  my  success.     But  the  trumpet  of  bigotry 

*  had  sounded  the  alarm.     To  give  the  wretched  cottager  a  perma- 

*  nent  interest  in  his  miserable  mud-built  hut,  was  said  to  be  an  in- 

*  fringement  on  the  penal  code,  H}hich  threatened  the  destruction  of 
'  church  and  slate  ;  and  a  cry  teas  raised  that  the  Protestant  interest 

*  was  in  danger.     The  Lords  were  summoned  to  attend.     The  House 

*  was  crowded  with  zealous  supporters  of  orthodoxy  and  oppression; 

*  and  I  v/as  voted,  out  of  the  Chair,  not  vdiolly  unsuspected  of  being 
^  little  better  than  a  Papist*  ' — Ilnrdi/'s  Charlemonty  I.  372. 

*  The  chief  object  of  another  bill  was  to  empower  Catholics  tak- 

*  ing  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  take  leases  of  lands  for  999  years, 

*  and  to  make  them  descendible  and  deviseable.     To  this  was  added 

*  a  clause  disabling  the  sons  of  Papists  from  making  their  fathers  te- 

*  nants  for  life  by  their  own  conformity ;  a  legislative  regulation  so 
'  irifamous  as  to  disgrace  the  code  of  any  nation  upo?i  earth.     Bid  the 

*  bill  xvas  combated  in  every  stage  !  '     Id.  I.  371- 

If  such  sentiments  prevailed  among  the  Protestants  in  1772,  we 
may  ask  whether  the  repeal  of  parts  of  the  code,  from  1778  to  1793, 
could  be  attributed  to  their  justice,  and  what  sort  of  spirit  is  noyr 
kept  up  by  the  rem.iaat. 
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whole,  far  too  detestable  to  be  generally  enforced.  But  tho 
temper  from  which  they  flowed  was  felt  in  every  relation  of  hu- 
man life.  Their  indirect  evil,  their  operation  on  the  national 
character,  was  more  mischievous  than  their  direct  action.  The 
repeal  of  part  of  them  was  chiefly  valuable  as  a  symptom  of  re- 
turning humanity.  In  such  a  case,  the  part  retained,  envenom- 
ed as  it  is  by  all  the  resentments  connected  with  the  part  abro- 
gated, has  almost  all  the  eVil  of  the  whole.  Th?  principle  ex- 
ists in  the  remnant;  like  one  of  those  animals  of  which  the  full 
vitality  subsists  in  the  minutest  subdivision.  The  language 
spoken  by  the  smallest  remnant  is,  '  These  are  papists,  conquer- 

*  ed  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  rebels  in  1641,  1689,  and  ITDS  ; 
'  who  must  regain  their  ancient  property  and  dominion  it'  they 

*  are  not  held  in  the  most  rigorous  bondage. '  The  slightest 
fragment  prevents  that  amnesty  and  oblivion  which,  at  the  end 
of  six  hundred  years  of  civil  discord,  seem  at  length  so  loudly 
called  for.  It  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  evil  spirit. 
It  is  like  the  operation  of  colour  in  those  climates  where  import- 
ance and  power  are  determined  by  complexion,  and  where  tho 
slightest  tinge  of  the  degraded  colour  excludes  a  man  from  the 
privileged  caste  as  effectually  as  the  sablest  hue.  If  the  remain- 
ing disabilities  v/ere  in  themselves  less  important  than  they  are, 
they  would  still  be  hideous  scars  left  by  painful  and  disgraceful 
wounds.  They  constitute  a  principle  of  hostile  distinction  be- 
tween a  conquered  and  an  enslaved  race.  They  are  the  badges 
of  six  hundred  years  tyranny  in  the  one,  and  the  brand  of  six 
hundred  j^ears  slavery  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  easy  to  anticipate  any  argument  for  delaying  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  consistent  v/ith  an  acknowledgement  of  its  ge- 
neral necessity  and  safety.  The  personal  feehngs  of  tlie  Sove- 
reign can  no  longer  be  urged.  These  feehngs  might  have  been 
considered  by  some  statesmen  as  an  obstacle,  in  point  of  fact  in- 
surmountable, which  must  have  rendered  the  proposition  inef- 
fectual, and  probably  injurious  to  the  Catholics  themselves,  by 
throwing  power  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  This  was  the 
only  tolerable  mode  of  representing  them.  For,  to  suppose  that 
the  private  opinion  of  a  prince  oug/it  to  prevail  over  the  advice 
of  his  parliament  and  people,  is  subversive  of  tlie  fundamental 
principles  of  the  English  government,  and  little  better  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Mahometan  officer,  who  suffered  the  English 
prisoners  in  the  Black  Hole  to  die  of  thirst,  rather  than  disturb 
the  slumbers  ot"  tlie  Nawawb.  That  obstacle,  however,  is  re- 
moved ;  and  no  objection  can  now  operate  which  must  not  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  Irish  nation  is  Cathohc.  .  *9 

Since  the  melancholy  discovery  made  by  the  expedition  of 
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Hoche  in  1796,  delay  has,  for  sixteen  years,  made  the  security  of 
Ireland  dependent  on  the  winds.  At  this  moment,  if  we  may 
believe  Mr  Wakefield,  the  fear  of  Catholic  discontent  keeps 
twenty  thousand  British  troops  in  Ireland.  While  Napoleon 
is  em])loye(l  in  Russia,  such  a  reinforcement  might  enable  Loi 
W^ellint^ton  to  drive  the  French  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  A  ci 
lay  of  Catholic  en)anci,palion  for  six  months  may  therefore 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  Spain. 

If  Catholic  en)anci})ation  were  unanimously  voted  in  the  first 
week  of  the  new  Parliament,  the  laws  of  nature  would  still  de- 
lay the  enjoyment  of  its  greatest  t)lessings.  The  sorrow  and  an- 
ger of  ages  cannot  be  obliterated  in  a  moment,  by  a  stroke  of 
tlie  legislator's  pen.  He  may  cease  to  inflame  them — he  mav 
withdraw  the  fuel  with  which  his  laws  have  so  long  supplied 
them — he  may  do  much  to  facilitate  and  accelerate  their  extinc- 
tion; but,  to  extinguish  them  at  once,  surpasses  the  power  of 
man.  Much  of  the  immediate  benefit  of  Catholic  emancipation 
must  depend  on  its  manner,  and  on  the  motives  from  which  it 
jihall  seem  to  issue.  To  be  well  done — ^to  inspire  confidence — 
to  deserve  gratitude — it  mufet  be  done  with  the  alacrity  of  men 
eager  to  begin  the  reparation  of  long  injustice.  But  such  ala- 
crity is  impatient  of  all  delay.  Delay  is  a  proof  of  a  reluctant 
and  sullen  submission  to  necessity,  which  can  neither  deserve 
nor  command  the  thanks  of  any  people.  If  after  every  art  of 
procrastination  is  exhausted,  the  concession  shall  at  length  be 
made  by  a  divided  administration,  of  whom  the  most  active 
.  portion  profess  themselves  to  be  its  conscientious,  and  therefore 
jrreconcileable  enemies — though  the  ultimate  benefits  will,  eveu 
in  that  case,  be  inestimable  ; — v/e  must  expect  nothing  from  it 
for  the  present,  but  that  it  nmy  enable  the  loyal  gentry  to  con- 
tain the  populace  in  a  state  of  cold  and  passive  neutrality,  no 
longer  indeed  enemies,  but  far  enough  from  being  friends. 
Loyalty,  zeal,  enthusiasm,  must  not  be  expected  to  s})ringfrom 
a  concession,  which  will  be  thought  to  prove  only  that  the 
English  government  has  more  dread  than  detestation  for  the 
Catholics.  It  will  be  an  experiment  to  determine  tlie  least  pos- 
sible quantity  of  immediate  advantage  derivable  by  Great  Bri- 
tain from  such  an  act  of  national  justice. 

The  beneficial  operation  of  a  political  improvement  on  the 
condition  of  men  is  necessarily  slow ;  but  its  efiect  on  tlieir  feel- 
ings is  commonly  instantaneous,  and  must  entirely  depend  on 
tlie  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  change.  Catholic  eman- 
cipation however  delayed,  however  extorted  from  fear,  however 
elc'gged  with  ungracious  or  even  insidious  conditions,  is  sub- 
stantially so  great  a  benefit,  that  the  Rioment  of  its  adoption 
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^niist  form  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  But  whether 
hat  country  is  to  be  made  activeiy  useful  in  the  present  con- 
iest — whether  she  is  to  become  the  most  vakiable  of  &\\  .illies 
against  France — whether  the  Catholics  are  to  love,  or  only  to 
endure  the  British  connexion, — are  cjuestions  which  must  be 
entirely  decided  by  the  temper,  the  time,  and  the  ap};arent 
motives  of  the  concession.  The  benefits  of  the  substance  must 
be  reaj:)ed  by  our  posterity.  The  manner  alone  can  render  it 
advantageous  to  us. 

If  it  had  been  adopted  at  the  accession  to  unrestricted  power 
of  a  prince  beloved  in  Ireland,  and  supposed  to  approve  the 
Catholic  claims — by  ministers  who  had  ojice  Id't  office,  and  af- 
terwards refused  to  accept  it  on  account  of  Ireland — and  whose 
fidelity  to  the  Irish  cause  had  considerably  weaned  the  Catholics 
from  foreign  hopes — at  a  moment  when  all  the  friends  of  Mr 
Pitt  thought  themselves  at  libeity  to  concur  with  the  friends  of 
Mr  Fox,  leaving  only  the  adherents  of  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord 
JSidmoutli  as  an  exception  to  national  unanimity — when  two  il- 
histrious  Irishmen,  Lord  Moira  and  Lord  Weliesley,  were  al- 
most equally  well  qualified  to  be  bearers  of  the  boon  ;  surcl/  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect,  that  such  an  act  of  uiagnaniuious 
justice  Would  have  kindled  the  most  enthusiastic  attacliment  in 
the  breasts  of  a  people,  susceptible  in  the  highest  degree  of 
sudden  and  ardent  feelings,  and  ^not  more  lukewarm  in  their 
affection  than  in  their  resentment.  That  opportunity  is  indeed 
past.  Promptitude  seems  now  to  be  the  only  adventitious  aid 
which  the  measure  is  capable  of  i-eceiving.  We  therefore  look 
with  peculiar  jealousy  and  apprehension  to  the  discussion  of 
tliose  supposed  9t.'curities  for  the  Protestant  establishment,  vvhich 
are  thought  by  some  to  be  preliminar}'  condiiions  of  emancipa- 
tion. Ujion  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  securities  we  have  very 
little  to  say.  Thirteen  years  ago,  the  Irish  prelates  were  willing 
to  have  aduiitted  a  Royal  negative  on  the  a})pointment  of  bi- 
sliops.  The  delay  of  justice  pnjduced  its  usual  effect.  8atli  a 
negative  is  now  resisted  with  a  vehemence  perhaps  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  If  it  could  have  been 
ijo  regulated,  as  neither  to  weaken  the  constitution,  nor  to  im- 
pair the  credit  and  usefulness  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  by 
ministerial  influence  in  the  nomination  of  their  dignitaries,  it 
would  have  been  a  becoming  concession  to  the  Protestant  state, 
though  neither  to  be  demanded  as  a  matter  of  right,  nor  usel'ul 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  quieting  the  apprehensions  of 
some  wellmeaning  Protestants.  In  point  of  justice,  tliere  st  jnis 
to  be  no  more  i*eason  for  giving  the   Crown   a  Uc^gative  g;.  the 
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election  of  unendaivcd  Catholic  prelates,  than  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  priests  in  syjiagogucs  or  mosques.  In  a  contest  between 
the  pride  of  the  Catholic  and  the  fears  of  the  Protestant,  wise 
policy  will  doubtless  aim  at  conciliating  both.  But  if  that  should 
be  impossible,  impartial  justice  must  pronounce,  that  more  re^ 
gard  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  the  sufferers  by  long  iniquity,  than 
to  those  of  its  authors.  ! 

Other  expedients  might  be  devised,  to  provide  against  th^ 
danger  of  foreign  influence,  which  seem  to  us  considerably 
less  exceptionable  than  a  royal  negative  on  episcopal  nomina- 
tion. But  all  such  expedients  would  be  worse  than  useless,  ii 
they  were  adopted  without  the  hearty  consent  of  the  Catholic 
body ;  for,  otherwise,  they  would  amount  to  a  renewal  of  that 
stigma  on  the  Catholic  faith,  which  it  is  the  grand  object  of  eman- 
cipation to  efface.  Every  law  which  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Catholics  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  more  unworthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  mtigistrate,  than  the  members  of  other 
christain  sects,  is  a  gross  injustice,  and  a  grievous  calumny, 
A  change  avowedly  founded  on  such  principles  of  sectarian  jeal- 
ousy, will  be  no  reform.  To  proclaim  distrust,  is  to  repel  at- 
tachment. In  pursuit  of  the  frail  safeguards  of  words  and  paper 
— the  only  solid  security — the  affection  of  the  Irish  nation  may 
be  for  ever  alienated.  — 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  consent  of  the  Cathfl 
lies  affects  the  merits  of  the  question  itself.  The  political  efi'eW 
of  any  security,  will  entirely  depend  on  that  consent.  With  it, 
the  plan,  most  objectionable  in  itself,  might  become  harmless; 
without  it,  the  most  plausible  will  only  reproduce  the  old  mis- 
chief in  a  new  form.  9j 
But  why  should  such  a  discussion  precede  or  attend  the  rS' 
peal  of  the  penal  laws  ? — If  it  be  unnecessary,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  m.ultiplies  the  means  of  procrastination,  the  opportuni- 
ties of  attack,  and  the  chances  of  disunion.  But  the  power  of 
parliament  to  provide  against  danger  from  a  foreign  patriarch, 
will  be  as  complete,  after,  as  before  emancipation.  It  will  not  be 
seriously  said,  that  ten  Catholic  Peers,  and  twenty  Commoners, 
however  disposed,  will  materially  affect  the  disposition  of  the 
Legislature.  But  why  should  they  be  supposed  adverse  to  rea- 
sonable provisions  of  this  nature  ? — This  at  least,  ought  not  to 
be  supposed  by  those  who  tell  us,  that  one  great  purpose  of  such 
provisions,  is  to  protect  the  Catholic  body  itself  against  the 
usurpation  of  the  See  of  Rome.  With  their  consent,  even 
after  discussion,  in  a  parliament  where  Catholic  members  are 
present,  such  provisions  will  not  be  conditions  imposed  on  the 
Catholics  by  aij  enemy.     Emancipation,  therefore,  ought  to  pre- 
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cede  the  considemtion  of  tliese  provisions,  because  it  will  remove 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  their  adoption,  as  well  ajs  to 
their  usefulness. 

It  is  asked  why  the  Catholics  object  to  such  measures  as  Catho- 
lic Sovereigns  have  adoj^ted  ?  We  answer,  because  in  Catholic 
Sovereigns,  they  can  only  be  precautions  against  the  court  of 
Home, — not  proofs  of  distrust  in  tlie  fidelity  of  Catholic  subjects. 
— Innumerable  precedents  are  quoted  of  similar  acts  of  legis- 
lation by  Catholic  Princes  in  ancient  times,  and  by  Sovereigns 
of  tlie  Protestant  and  Greek  churches  in  our  own. — To  the  an- 
cient precedents  we  have  already  given  one  answer.  Another 
equally  good  remahis. — Pius  VII.  is  no  more  Gregory  VII,  than 
Francis  II.  (when  he  called  himself  emperor  o\  the  Romans) 
was  Trajan.  Every  thing  but  the  name  is  in  both  cases  changed. 
Our  ancestors,  when  they  took  measures  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  directed  their  vigilance  a- 
gainst  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  liberty  in  their  owai 
times.  It  is  by  showing  the  same  spirit,  not  by  combating  the 
same  enemies,  that  we  shall  wisely  imitate  their  example. 

Frederic  and  Catharine  might  have  suffered  their  chancellors 
to  copy  from  old  concordats,  the  precautions  taken  against  the 
tyranny  of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were  per- 
haps amused  at  the  care  with  which  these  learned  bigots  guarded 
against  the  ghosts  of  departed  enemies.  As  despotic  sovereigns, 
they  might  have  been  jealous  of  any  pretensions  to  religious  or 
civil  independence  in  their  dominions.  And  it  is  not  altogether 
impossible,  that  the  disciples  and  correspondents  of  Voltaire 
w^ould  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  their  patriarch  at  Fernev, 
the  harsh  conditions  by  which  they  had  humbled  the  pride  of 
the  Vatican. 


Art.  VI.  EssAi  sur  la  Geographie  Mineratogique  des 
Environs  de  Paris.  Par  G.  Cuvier  &  Alex.  BrogniarTo 
Paris.    1811. 

n^HE  Metropolis  of  France  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  coun- 
■^  try  which,  for  one  of  horizontal  or  secondary  stratification, 
38  among  the  most  remarkable  that  has  ever  been  described^ 
Great  bodies  of  rock,  containing  thousands  of  marine  ejcuricEi 
alternate  regularly  with  other  rocks,  in  which  the  shells  of  fresh- 
water fish  lye  similarly  imbedded.  The  bones  of  land  animals, 
of  which  not  only  the  species  but  even  the  genera  are  unknown, 
occupy  entire  districts  ;  and  other  bones,  belonging  to  a^iijuals 
f>f  vast  size,  and  to  which  we  find  none  analogous  except  in  very 
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distant  counirlcs,  are  scattered  through  the  beds  nearer  to  the 
surface.  The  characters  also  of  k  great  torrent  from  the  south- 
east arc  impressed  on  the  forms  of  tlie  hills,  and  the  dircctidu 
of  the  pnncipai  ridges.  All  those  circumstances  unite  in  form- 
ing a  country  well  calculated  to  instruct  us  concerning  the  lated 
revolutions  of  the  earth's  surface.  i 

Two  very  eminent  naturalists,  Cuvjer  and  BrogtsIart,  the' 
one  known  by  his  valuable  productions  in  various  departments 
of  physical  science,  and  the  other  by  his  excellent  system  of 
Mineralogy,  have  undertaken  the  survey  of  this  tract,  and  have 
given  an  account  of  their  observations  in  the  work  before  us. 
The  perusal  of  one  of  the  first  copies  that  reached  Britain  ha* 
afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  an  ab- 
stract of  this  interesting  publication. 

The  boundaries  of  the  territory  which  is  here  called  the  couui 
try  round  Paris,  are  not  fixed  by  arbitrary  rules,  but  by  line 
\vhich  Nature   herself  has   traced  out  on  the  surface  of  th\| 
earth.  . 

The  valley  of  the  Seine  is  separated,  for  a  considerable  diij 
tance  from  that  of  the  Loire,  by  an  elevated  ground  of  greal 
extent,  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Bea7ice,   which  sti'etches 
from  north-west  to  south-east  for  more  than  40  leagues  ;  and 
from  the  line  of  partition  of  this  tract  the  rivers  descend  on  the 
north  to  the  SeinCv  and  on  the  south  to  the  Loire.     The  suri 
face  of  this  ridge  is  formed  of  sand,  which  covers  all  the  be( 
of  which  the  interior  consists.     From  the  twb  extremities 
it,  or  from  about  the  Mauldre  on  the  west,  and  Nemours  on 
the  east,  run  cfFtwo  portions  of  a  chalk  country,  which  extend 
to  a  great  distance  in  all  directions,  forming  the  v/hole  of  Upper    _ 
Normandy,   Picardy,  and   Champagne.     The  inner  boundarjBI 
of  this  great  belt  passes  through  Montereau,   Sezanne,  Eper™' 
nay,  on  the  east  j  and  on  the  west  through  Montfort,   Mantes, 
Gisors  and  Chaumont,  to  Compiegne;  and  forms,  with  the  sandy 
ridge  just  described,  the  natural  boundary  of  the  district  to 
which  tlie  following  observations  extend.  jB| 

The  whole  of  the  tract  comprehended  within  the  limits  no)^H 
described  consists  of  regular  beds  of  rock  or  of  earth,  succeed- 
ing one  another  eVery  where  in  the  same  order,  from  the  chalk, 
which  is  the  lowest,  to  the  sand,  which  is  the  uppermost  of  all. 
Those  successive  formations  convey  the  idea  of  so  many  depo- 
sites  made  in  the  bottom  of  a  great  gulpli,  the  sides  of  which 
were  originally  of  chalk. 


ne 
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*  This  is  certainly  inaccurate  ;  the  chalk  itself  is  one  of  the  de^ 
posites,  and  is  only  the  first  or  gkkst  of  the  series. 
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The  lowest  rock,  or  tliat  which  is  inferior  to  all  the  rest,  is  the 
ohalk  ;  and  above  this  are  ten  others  in  the  order  here  exhibited- 
J .  Formation  of  chalk. 
iJ.         —         of  plastic  clay. 

3.  —         coarse  limestone. 

4.  —         silicious  limestone. 

5.  —         gypsum,  containing  bones  and  fresh- water  pro- 

ductions. 

6.  —         majrl  of  marine  origin. 

7.  —         sandstone  without  shells. 

8.  —         grit,  or  sandstone  of  marine  origin. 

9.  —         buhr,  or  milstone  formation  without  sliells. 

30.         —         marl  and  buhr  stratum,  containing  frcsh-watei 

shells. 
11.         —         travelled  earth,  containing  rounded  pebbles,  pou- 
dingstones,  orgillaceousmarl,  and  peat-moss. 

On  this  enumeration,  the  authors  of  the  Essay  remark,  that 
ihey  have  used  the  iQvmfornmiion,  adopted  by  the  school  of  Frey- 
berg,  to  denote  a  collection  of  beds  of  the  same  or  of  different 
nature,  but  all  formed  at  tne  same  period.  *  The  greatest  part 
'  of  these  formations  are  unknown  to  the  geologists  of  the  cele- 
^  brated  school  just  mentioned,  at  least  we  liave  not  been  able 
^  to  recognize  any  of  them  in  the  works  which  they  have  pub- 
^  lished,  and  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  consult.  Never- 
'  theless,  as  it  is  ver}^  possible  that  those  diiferent  formations 
*  exist  in  other  places,  it  apj^eared  to  us  of  consequence  to  give 
^  them  such  precise  denominations  as  may  furnish  geologists 
^  with  the  means  of  recognizing  them  elsewhere.  * 

The  Essay  goes  on  to  describe  the  Chalk  formation. — It  con- 
sists of  horizontal  courses,  often  indistinctly  marked,  and  never 
subdivided  into  thin  layers.  It  contains  flints,  unconnected  with 
one  another,  but  disposed  in  beds,  and  adhering  to  the  chalk. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  in  a  great  part  of  Champagne  the 
chalk  contains  no  flints. 

This  formation  is  particularly  characterized  bj^  the  fossils  or 
organic  remains  which  it  contains,  diiferent  not  only  in  the  spe- 
cies, but  often  in  the  genus,  from  those  found  in  the  limestone 
above. 

Though  tlie  authors  of  the  Essay  remark,  tliat  all  the  f*'ssiJs 
in  the  chalk  have  not  yet  been  enumerated  and  described,  they 
give  us  the  names  of  22  species,  not  one  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  limestonp  ;  *  the  most  remarkable  of  the^e,  and  one  which 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  characters  of  the  chalk  about  Paris 
aeeni  to  agree  perfectly  with  those  of  the  mountains  of  vSt  Peter  at 
Maestricht.     The  same  kind  of  Belemnite  is  found  on  both. 
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they  consider  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  chalk  formation,^ 
is  the  Belcmnitc.  "^ 

In  all  the  chalk  about  Paris,  a  skilful  naturalist  quoted  in  the 
Essay,  M.  DE  Fhance,  observes,  that  no  univalve  with  a  simple; 
and  regular  spiral,  such  as  the  Cerite,  &c.  has  ever  been  found  ;^ 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  such  shells  are  discovered' 
in  abundance,  a  few  yards  higher  up,  in  the  coarse  hmestone  of] 
the  third  formation.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  rule  does 
not  hold  with  respect  to  the  chalk  of  other  countries. 

2.  Almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  chalk  is  covered  with  a 
bed  of  plastic  clay,  unctuous  and  tenacious,  very  refractory,^ 
and  containing  some  silicious  but  no  calcareous  matter.     It  va^ 
ries  in  its  colour,  and  in  many  of  its  properties,  as  it  also  doc 
in  its  thickness,  which   in  some  places  is  seventeen  yards,  an4l 
in  others  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches.     If  there  are  any - 
organic  remains  in  this  cla}^,  they  are  extremely  rare,— and  ii 
the  few  cases  where  they  have  been  found,   seem  to  have  been] 
introduced  by  accident. 

3.  The  coarse  limestone  comes  next.^ — It  does  not,  however 
always  cover  the  clay  immediately,  but  is  oflen  separated  fron 
it  by  a  bed  of  sand  more  or  less  thick  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther this  sand  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  clay  oi 
the  limestone  formation.  The  latter  is  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  coarse  limestone,  argillaceous  marl,  clay  in  thin  bedsj 
and  lastly  calcareous  marl;  and  these  always  occur  in  th< 
same  order.  Some  of  them  are  occasionally  wanting  ;  but  thai 
-which  is  inferior  in  one  district  never  becomes  higher  in  an^ 
other.  This  constancy  of  their  order  has  been  observed  il 
places  twelve  myriameters  (about  T^  English  miles)  distant  from' 
one  another.  The  means  of  ascertaining  this  curious  and  im- 
portant fact  was  aiibrdcd  by  the  fossils  contained  in  the  different 
beds,  those  belonging  to  each  being  sufficiently  characterized 
to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  str^itum  in  which  they  were  in- 
cluded. 

Fifty  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  fossils  found  in  these  beds 
are  enumerated  and  named  in  the  Essay  :  This,  however,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  whole ;  upwards  of  600  species  having  been 
collected  and  described  by  the  two  able  naturalists  MM.  de 
France  and  de  la  Mark. 

4.  The  fourth  formation  is  a  silicious  limestone,  not  lying 
above  the. former,  nor  below  it;  but  in  a  situation,  geologically 
speaking,  level  with  it,  or  side  by  side,  and  immediately  above 
the  plastic  clay.  It  is  formed  of  distinct  courses  of  a  calcareous 
stone,  penetrated  with  silex  in  all  directions.  It  is  often  ca- 
vernous j  and  it  seems  that  the  silex,  in  penetrating  into  the 
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cavities,  has  covered  their  sides,  in  some  instances,  with  mam- 
mellated  stalactites  variously  coloured,  and  in  others  with  short 
quartz  chrystals,  very  pure  and  transj^arent.  This  formation 
has  ne^  er  been  observed  till  now,  though  it  exists  over  so  con- 
siderable an  extent  of  country.  It  lias  this  distinctive  charac- 
ter, that  it  contains  no  organic  remain  of  any  kind,  either  be- 
longing to  salt  or  fresh  water. 

In  this  formation  is  found  one  species  of  the  rock  called 
a  huhr^  used  for  milstones,  which  seems  to  be  the  silicious 
siceleton  of  a  limestone.  The  silex  having  been  deprived  of 
the  calcareous  part,  by  the  operation  of  some  unknown  cause, 
remains  now  a  porous  mass,  very  hard,  and  containing  in  its 
cavities  an  argillaceous  marl,  which  has  no  traces  oi  stratifica- 
tion. These  milstones,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
those  which  will  be  described  afterwards,  in  the  8th  article  of 
tliis  enumeration.  The  country  about  Fontainbleau  belongs  to 
this  species  of  limestone. 

5.  &  6.  The  formations  of  g^'psumand  marl  come  next  in  order. 
The  gypsum  lyes  immediately  on  the  limestone  described  above. 
The  formation  is  not,  however,  entirely  gypseous,  but  consists 
of  alternate  beds  of  that  substance  and  of  argillaceous  and  cal- 
careous marls.  These  beds  observe  the  same  order  of  superpo- 
sition as  fiU'  as  they  have  been  cxamine<l.  In  the  beds  of  this 
formation  are  constantly  found  the  skeletons  and  scattered  bones 
of  birds  and  of  unknown  quadrupeds,  as  also,  though  but  rarely, 
shells  belonging  to  fresh-water  fish  ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that 
the  gypsum  of  Montmartre,  and  of  the  otlier  plaster  quarries 
about  Paris,  has  been  deposited  and  chrystallized  in  fresh-water 
lakes. 

In  the  higher  gypseous  beds  are  also  contained,  the  skele- 
tons of  the  great  animals  which  Cuvier  has  described  with  so 
much  industry  and  skill,  and  to  which  we  have  adverted  ni  a 
former  Number  of  this  Journal.  These  consist  of  five  different 
species  of  the  Paleotherium,  as  many  of  the  Anoplotherium,  a 
Pachyderm  of  the  hog  kind,  the  Canis  Parisiensis,  the  Didel- 
phis  Parisiensis,  or  the  Parisian  Opossum, — besides  three  or  four 
unknown  species  of  birds,  a  tortoise,  a  crocodile,  and  some 
fishes.  The  upper  strata  of  marl  contain  remains  of  the  palm 
tree  and  of  fishes,  together  with  shells  belonging  to  fresh  wa- 
ter. A  great  number  of  other  fossil  remains  are  found  in  marly 
strata  of  marine  formation  that  lye  above  tliose  just  mentioned. 
These  are  enumerated  (p.  4*1),  and  amount  in  all  to  twenty- 
six  species. 

The  account  of  this  formation,  so  curious  and  eni^ijmatical, 
•cpncliides  with   the   confirmation  of  a   remark  which  Bro^- 
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^nAUT  had  made  In  his  Mincraloonk',  that  the  ^rypscour,  strat**, 
in  the  nei^libourhood  of  Paris  cannot  bo  referred  to  anv  of  thef^ 
tbrni}!tioiis  ciescribed  by  Werxer.  The  reasons  assigned  are,*, 
that  this  jtrypsum  covers  the  slicll  limestone,  instead  of  being  co-^ 
vered  by  it ;  that  it  is  not  fibrous  ;  and  that  it  does  not  alter-J 
Date  with  the  coarse  sandstone,  as  the  second  gypseous  forma-J 
tion  of  Werner  is  supposed  to  do.  « 

7.  The  seventli  formation  consists  of  sand  and  sandstone,^ 
without  shells.  This  sandstone  is  often  found  extremely  pure* 
and  furnishes  a  silicious  sand  that  is  useful  in  the  arts :  Iii 
other  places  it  contains  a  mixture  of  clay,  and  is  coloured  by 
oxids  of  iron. 

8.  The  eighth  formation  is  of  sandstone,  and  is  distinj^uishn^ 
ed  by  containing  marine  objects,  of  which  sixteen  are  here  e-* 
numerated    from    Montmartre,    Romainville,  &c.      There  ar 
therefore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  three  different  forma-^ 
tions  of  sandstone. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  series  of  beds  which  have  bee: 
enumerated,  the  idea  of  a  sea,  which  has  deposited  at  its  bot-< 
tom  an  inmiense  mass  of  chalk,  and  of  marine  objects  of  dif^ 
ferent  species,  forces  itself  on  the  imagination.  The  precipi- 
tate of  chalk,  and  of  the  remains  which  accompany  it,  ceases 
oil  at  once;  the  he^ls  which  succeed  are  of  a  nature  entirely 
different,  and  consist  of  a  deposition  of  clay  and  sand.  Anothe 
sea,  or  the  same,  furnished  with  nev/  inhabitants,  now  cxhibi 
a  pnKligious  quantity  of  testaceous  mollusci,  altogether  difieren 
from  those  of.  the  chalk,  and  Ibrms  at  its  bottom  vast  bed 
composed  in  great  part  of  these  testaceous  remains. 

By  degrees,  the  quantity  of  those  shells  diminishes,  and  a 
length  ceases  entirely  ;  the  sea  has  retired,  and  the  earth  is  co- 
vered with  fresh  WiUer.  Alternate  beds  of  gypsum  and  marl  are 
now  formed,  involving  the  shells  of  the  fish  vhich  inhabited 
these  lakes,  and  the  bones  of  the  quadrupeds  which  lived  upon 
their  banks. 

Next,  the  fresh  v/ater  disapjiears;  tlie  sea  returns,  and  brings 
with  it  certain  species  of  bivalve  and  turbinated  shells,  which 
afterwards  cease,  and  are  replaced  by  oyster  shells.  An  interval 
of  time  then  took  place,  during  vrhicli  nothing  but  sand  was 
deposited :  Either,  therefore,  no  organized  bodies  were  contain- 
ed in  that  sea,  or  their  remains  are  entirely  destroyed. 

At  last,  the  sea  retires  a  second  time  ;  lakes  and  marshes  of 
fresh  water  succeed,  and  cover  with  the  remains  of  their  inha- 
bitants the  summits  of  the  hills,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  plains 
between  them.  Such  is  the  series  of  vicissitudes  which,  in  the 
strata  here-  described,  has  left  so  many  unequivocal  monument!^' 
of  its  existence  ' 
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9.  A  MilstGnc  formation  without  shells.  This  rock  is  a  sliex, 
Ailed  witli  a  multitude  of  irregular  cavities,  traversed  by  sili- 
fcious  threads,  disposed  like  the  reticulated  structure  of  a  bone, 
and  covered  with  a  coat  of  red  ochre  (p.  48).  These  cavities 
are  olten  filled  with  argillaceous  marl,  or  argillaceous  sand  ; 
they  never  communicate  with  one  another ;  are  never  lined  with 
mammellated  silicious  incrustations,  like  chalcedony,  nor  with 
chrystals  of  quartz.  These  last  characters,  independently  of  its 
position,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  milstone  beds 
derived  from  the  silicious  limestone  already  mentioned. 

Another  geological  character  of  this  rock  is,  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  all  organized  remains,  animal  or  vegetable,  belonging 
cither  to  fresh  or  salt  water.  Chemical  analysis  shows  it  to  be 
composed  almost  entirely  of  silex. 

We  are  glad  to  present  our  readers  with  so  distinct  an  ac- 
count of  the  geological  characters  of  a  stone,  so  valuable  in 
the  arts,  and  formerly  so  much  used  in  England,  as  the  mil- 
stone, or  buhr,  of  Paris. 

10.  A  second  fresh  water  formation.  This  is  composed  of 
two  sorts  of  stone,  the  one  silicious,  and  the  other  calcareous  ; 
which  are  sometimes  found  separate,  at  other  times  mixed,  and 
as  if  kneaded  together. 

Whether  the  formation  wo  now  speak  of  Is  marly  or  com- 
pact, it  often  contains  irregular  cylindric  cavities  nearly  paral- 
lel, though  crooked.  These  resemble  exactly  the  cavities  that 
might  be  left  in  a  mass  of  thick  nnid  by  bubbles  of  gas  rising 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface.  The  greater  part  of  the  shells 
found  in  this  stratum  have  been  particularly  described  by 
Bpogxiart  in  the  15th  volume  of  the  Annales  of  the  Museum. 
They  belong  all  to  rivers  or  lakes ;  such  as  the  Pof amides  La- 
markii,  Planorbis  of  various  kinds,  Limneus,  Helix,  &c. ;  to- 
gether with  many  specimens  of  silicious  wood,  of  reeds,  seeds, 
&c.  amounting  in  all  to  twenty  dillerent  species. 

11.  The  11th  formation  consists  of  unconsolidated  earth,  viz. 
sand,  marl  and  clay,  mixed  with  coaly  matter.  It  contains  also 
gravel;  but  the  objects  which  particularly  characterize  it,  are 
the  remains  of  large  organized  bodies,  such  as  trunks  of  trees, 
bones  of  elephants,  oxen,  rein-deer,  and  other  large  mammalia. 

It  is  probabl}^  to  the  exisfence  of  these  OJ'ganizcd  bodies,  not 
yet  entirely  decomposed,  that  we  must  attribute  the  danger- 
pus,  and  often  pestilential  emanations  disengnged  from  this 
earth,  when  removed  for  the  first  time,  after  the  long  scries  of 
ages  which  have  elapsed  since  its  deposition.  For  it  is  with 
this  form.ation,  which  appears  so  modern,  as  with  all  that  arc 
before  examined.     Though  vcr}'  recent,  in  comparisgn  of  the 
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others,  it  is  yet  anteribr  to  all  historical  record ;  and  we  ma 
jjjathcr  from  it,  that  the  earth,  or  debris  of  the  ancient  worl 
did  very  little  resemble  that  of  the  pre'sent ;  since  the  remains 
of  plants  and  animals  found  in  it  are  entirely  different,  not  onljR. 
from  those  of  the  countries  where  it  is  found,  but  from  all  thafl 
iire  known  at  present  to  exist. 

We  hav'e  now  given  an  abridgement  of  the  first  part  of  this 
raluable  and  interesting  Memoir.  The  second  part  consists  of  a 
mimite,  geogTaphical  detail  of  the  places  and  circumstances  in 
which  tlKJ  phenomena  above  described  have  been  particularly 
observed ;  into  which  it  is  not  possible,  in  an  abstract  such  as 
this,  to  enter  with  any  effect.  We  shall  however  endeavour 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  sections,  and  the  mineralogical  chai 
witii  whicli  the  Essay  is  illustrated. 

The  vertical  sections  of  a  countr}^  horizontally  stratified,  con- 
vey much  more  information  concerning  its  structure,  than  the  h( 
rizontal  section,  or  the  map  of  the  mere  surface.  The  reason 
obvious.  A  vertical  section  is  transverse  to  the  strata,  an< 
gives  a  view  of  their  order  of  succession,  their  thickness,  theil 
dfptli  under  the  surfiuce,  &c.  A  horizontal  plan  tells  only  wlu 
particular  bed  happens  to  be  at  the  surface  at  a  particulai 
place,  a  circumstance  that  may  depend  on  accidental  or  forei^ 
causes  that  have  determined  the  waste  and  decomposition  oi 
the  rock  to  be  greater  at  one  place  than  another.  Hence  the 
great  value  of  the  vertical  sections  of  a  country  horizontally  stra- 
tified, a  matter  of  which  the  geologists  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  mineralogical  maps,  do  not  seem  always  to  have 
been  sufficiently  aware.  MM.  Cuvier  and  Bkogniart,  have 
however  been  aware  of  it,  and  have  accompanied  their  survey 
with  1 1  vertical  sections  of  the  country  round  Paris,  as  well  as 
a  mineralogical  map,  in  which  the  formations  that  are  at  the 
surface  are  distinguished  by  different  colours.  On  this  map 
they  have  also  laid  down  the  lines  in  which  their  sections  are 
made.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  in  forming  a  sec- 
tion of  this  nature,  information  cannot  be  obtained,  except 
at  points  considerably  distant  from  one  another,  at  those,  viz, 
where  natural  operations  may  have  laid  bare  the  strata,  or 
where  art  may  have  done  the  same,  by  sinking  mines,  working 
quarries,  digging  w^lJs,  &c. ;  or  where  the  mineralogist,  in  pur- 
suit v^fknov/ ledge,  may  have  bored,  or  cut  into  the  interior  of 
the  eaitli.  1  he  constitution  of  the  interior,  at  these  different 
points,  is  all  that  actual  observation  can  ascertain :  the  geolo- 
gist must  fill  up  the  intervals  between,  as  the  astronomer  does  the 
Uitervals  of  his  observations,  by  attending  to  the  law  which  the 
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things  actually  observed,  when  compared  with  one  another,  ap- 
pear to  obey.  The  greater  the  number  of  the  observations  ac- 
tually made,  and  the  greater  the  consistency  of  the  results,  the 
greater  is  the  evidence  that  the  things  which  remain  concealed 
I'esemble  those  which  have  been  actually  discovered.  The  sec- 
tions before  us  are  estimable  on  both  these  accounts ;  for  the 
points  of  examination  are  numerous,  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead,  have  a  remarkable  conibrmitj^  with  one  ano- 
ther. One  of  the  sections  is  an  ideal  one,  containing  as  it  were 
the  mean  result  of  al)  the  rest ;  and  it  will  serve  therefore  better 
than  any  other  to  give  our  readers  a  general  notion  of  the  rela- 
tive thickness  of  the  strata,  as  well  as  of  their  position. 

The  level  from  which  the  heights  are  reckoned,  is  that  of  the 
Seine  at  the  Pont  de  la  Tournelle.  W^e  shall  give  the  measures 
in  metres,  observing  that  where  great  accuracy  is  not  requh'ed, 
they  may  be  reduced  to  yards,  by  considering  that  a  metre  is  to 
a  yard,  as  13  to  12  nearly.  *  The  upper  surface  of  the  chalk 
is  represented  as  undulating,  but  as  having  its  average  height 
very  little  below  the  level  just  mentioneil.  The  section  below 
this  level,  is  wholly  on  the  chalk,  and  extends  to  the  depth  of 
34'  metres.  The  plastic  clay  covers  the  chalk  to  the  height  of 
12  metres;  the  coarse  limestone  with  shells,  and  the  collateral 
silicious  limestone  without  shells,  are  of  the  thickness  of  31« 
metres.  The  whole  of  the  fresh  water  formation  above  this,  oc- 
cupies a  space  of  13  metres.  The  beds  above  this  formation, 
containing  the  sandstone  without  shells,  and  some  other  thin 
beds,  occupy  altogether  42,  the  milstone  formation  12,  and  the 
uppermost  fresh-water  formation  11,  making  in  all  about  180 
metres  (196  yards)  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  chalk.  What 
is  called  the  limon  d^atterrissement,  or  the  earth  that  covers  the 
surface,  is  not  included  in  the  section. 

The  first  of  the  real  sections  is  one  carried  from  Notre 
Dame  to  Lonjumeau,  south  from  Paris,  and  a  few  degrees  to 
the  west,  the  distance  being  a  Httle  more  than  18  kilometres, 
somewhat  more  than  11  English  miles.  The  strata  above  e- 
numerated  are  seen  in  this  section  on  levels  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  ideal  section,  but  having  nearly  the 
same  relation  to  one  another.  'I'he  section  through  Lonju- 
meau passes  also  through  the  observatory,  and  shows  the  depth 
of  the  caves  that  belong  to  it.  The  height  of  the  floor  of  the 
observatory  is  about  66  metres  above  the  level  of  the  Seine 
at  the  bridge  abovementioned ;  and  the  caves,  to  which  you 
descend  by  a  perpendicular  shaft,    are  60  metres  under  the 

*  The  ratio  of  131  to  120  is  more  exact. 
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siirfiicc.     These  caves  are  in  the  coarse  shell  limestone,  whicj 
is  the  third  of  the  prece(hn^  ibnnatious.     The  hi^rhest  gr^jiui^ 
in   this  first  section  is  the  Plateau  de  Verriere^  where  the  \\\ 
pcrmost  fresh-water  formation  is  found  covered  witij  sand, 
the  height  of  115  metres,  or  124?  ya.rds,  above  the  level  of  tl 
iSciiie. 

The  second  vertical  section  extends  from  Paris,  north- w( 
to  Montmorency,  a  distance  of  about  ^1  kilometres,  or  IS  Eng-2 
lish  jiiiles,  and  contains  several  very  satisfactory  exhibitions  o^ 
the  ditl'crent  formations,  though  not  so  comj)]cte  as  tfie  prccecljj 
jn^,  as  it  does  not  go  below  the  level  of  tlie  river,  and  cons« 
<jueutly  does  not  extend  ?nto  the  chalk.  We  shall  not  attempt 
any  enumeration  of  the  rest. 

Any  idea  that  we  can  convey,  in  words,  of  the  liorizontal  plan 
or  mineralogical  chart,  is  still  more  imperfect  than  of  the  verti- 
cal sections.  This  plan  expresses,  by  means  of  colours,  the 
diflercnt  formations  that  compose  the  superficies  in  all  the  tract 
to  which  the  map  extends,  that  is,  for  a  space  J  4  myrianieters^ 
or  87  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by' 12  myriameters  or. 
74  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  a  superficies  of  moi 
thnn  ()400  square  miles. 

To  the  eastward  of  Paris,  in  tlic  space  between  the  Seine  anc 
llie  Marne,  and  for  a  considerable  way  to  the  south  of  the  for- 
mer, towards  Fontainbleau,  ^c.  the  silicious  limestone  of  the 
fourth  formation  prevails  very  generally,  and  occupies  a  circular 
Fpace  between  30  and  36  English  miles  in  diameter.  ^  This 
extensive  tract  is  bounded  to  the  east  and  north-east  by  the 
plastic  clay,  or  second  formation,  which  extends  in  those  direc- 
tions beyond  the  limits  of  the  map.  mi 

Immediately  rouiid  Paris,  on  the  north  of  the  Seine,  t^fj 
formation,  at  the  surface,  is  tliat  from  the  fresh  water  above 
described.  This  extends  to  the  distance  of  three  and  a  half 
myriameters,  occupying  nearly  the  vvhole  of  the  space  between 
the  Marne  and  the  OisCy  and  bounded  both  on  the  north-east, 
north-west,  and  south-west,  by  two  very  extensive  districts  of 
the  shell  limestone  of  tlie  third  formation.  A  little  farther  to 
the  north,  on  both  sides  of  the  Oise,  the  chalk  reaches  the  sur- 
iace  lor  a  considerable  extent;  but  still  farther  to  the  north  is 
.succeeded  by  the  plastic  clay.  A  great  tract  of  country  on  the 
tsouth-w^est  of  Paris,  about  Epernon,  Dourdan,  and  Estamps, 
consists  of  the  milstone  or  buhr  formation.  If  to  these  we  add 
a  considerable  tract  of  gj-psum  round  Versailles,  and  another 
of  the  same  substance^  having  Lonjumeaii  nearly  in  its  centre. 
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we  shall  have  a  tolerably  exact  notion  of  the  extent  and  bearing 
of  the  p)*incipal  tracts  in  which  these  different  formations  arc 
exhibited  at  the  surface. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  main  heads  of  this  vei^y  inte- 
resting Essay,  we  are  now  to  offer  a  ^ii\w  remarks.  The  nianner 
in  wliich  the  Essay  is  written,  and  in  which  the  iiivestigatioix 
has  been  conducted,  appear  to  us  to  be  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise.  Great  attention  and  industry  have  been  employed  in- 
obtaining  the  necessary  information  ;  and  great  skill  in  turning 
it  to  the  best  account.  The  descriptions  are  given  without  the- 
ory, in  plain  intelligible  language  ;  and  an  accurate  knowledge 
and  classification  of  the  organic  remains  contained  in  the  strata, 
has  afibrded  the  best  possible  means  of  ascertaining  their  iden- 
tity iii  different  situations,  Conchology  is  a  branch  of  minerai- 
ogical  science,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  all  geologists,  as  furnishing  the  ntost  infallible 
means  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  many  of  the  leading  facls 
in  the  structure,  and  in  the  history  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  brancli 
of  study  in  wliich  the  French  naturalists  appear  to  have  mado 
great  progress;  but  which,  with  us,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Wc 
would  willingly  hope  that  the  pa})er  of  which  we  are  now  giviij^ 
an  account,  may  prove  a  strong  incitement  to  the  cultivation 
of  it.  It  may  obviously  become  a  most  powerful  instrument  of 
discovery  in  the  hands  of  a  sklful  geologist ;  and  may  have  a 
great  effect  in  giving  certainty  to  a  science  which,  more  thaii 
any  other,  is  enibarrassed  by  the  recurrence  of  equivocal  and 
ambiguous  phenomena.  Whatever  can  render  the  indicationt; 
of  such  a  science  more  distinct  and  precise,  must  of  all  thin'jf* 
contribute  most  to  its  perfection. 

The  clearness  with  which  this  Essay  is  written,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  technical  language,  except  where  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, we  C(;nsider  as  great  reconmiendations.  The  geolo- 
gists of  Werner's  school  follow  a  method  dii-ectly  opposite  to 
this  ;  they  affect  a  phraseolcg)  })eculiar  to  themselves,  and  em- 
ploy a  vocabulary,  of  which  the  harsh  and  uncouth  terms,  wheit 
clo'^ely  examined,  have  not  the  precision  to  which  every  other 
consideration  a})pears  to  be  sacrificed.  Descriptions  drawn  uu 
in  this  way  excite  little  interest,  and  render  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge extremely  inaccessil)le,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  very  generally  understood.  The  darkness  vvhicii 
the  language  of  Weunkr  has  thrown  round  all  his  doctrines, 
Seems  as  if  intended  to  protect  them  from  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar  and  uninitiated ;  and  it  nuiy  be  doubted  whether  the 
Elcusiiiian  rite*  llu'ow  a  darker   \ci:   ■  '  ■  •  '^e  (-^pinions  of  Lh« 
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Greek  mystics,  than  the  vocabulary  of  Freyberg  does  over 
dogmas  of  the  Saxon  geo<2:nosts.  The  consequence  is,  thai 
of  all  themineralogical  descri))tions  vvliich  the  Wernerian  school 
has  produced,  we  are  persuaded  none  will  be  found  so  satisfac- 
tory as  that  whicli  is  now  before  us.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  su^ 
peiiority  o^ihhjirst  Essay,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  French  pliM 
iosophers,  in  mineral  geography,  h  in  a  great  measure  to  be  at- 
tributed to  this,  that  the  persons  who  have  embarked  in  it 
are  men  conversant  with  general  science,  and  bred  in  the  school 
of  rigorous  and  sound  pliilosophy.  It  is  true,  as  Bacon  long 
ago  observed,  that  to  succeed  in  one  branch  of  knowledge,  the 
mind  must  be  fortified  with  the  knowledge  of  many  branchei 
CuviER  is  well  known,  all  over  Europe,  to  possess  a  mind  so  fo 
tified  in  a  very  eminent  degree  ;  and  there  is  every  appearanc 
that  his  associate,  though  known  to  us  only  as  a  mineralogist, 
is  entitled  to  a  similar  encomium. 

The  authors  of  the  Essay  have  themselves  remarked,  that 
ihe  appearances  exhibited  by  the  country  round  Paris,  are  not 
very  consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Wernerian  school. 
"We  must  add,  that  to  us  they  appear  most  adverse  to  the  the- 
ory of  universal  formations,  the  favourite  and  distinguishing 
dogma  of  that  school.  Eleven  formations  are  here  enumerated, 
and  shown  to  succeed  one  another  in  one  uniform  order.  They 
do  so,  however,  only  over  a  certain  tract ;  and  have  none  of 
them  the  least  pretensions  to  be  reckoned  universal.  In  that 
respect,  they  exactly  resemble  the  carboniferous  strata,  or  tliose 
that,  in  the  Wernerian  language,  are  said  to  constitute  the  inde- 
pendent coal  formation.  We  have  here  an  independent  chalk  for- 
mation ;  and  the  same,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  found  to  hold 
of  every  system  of  horizontal  strata  that  admits  of  being  traced  to 
a  considerable  depth,  and  over  a  considerable  surface.  The 
vi^orld  is  indebted  to  Werner,  we  beheve,  for  the  fact,  that  the 
succession  of  strata  may  often  be  traced  to  a  very  great  extent, 
exactly  in  the  same  order.  He  found  this  to  hold  in  many  in- 
stances ;  but,  when  he  concluded  from  thence  that  these  strata 
had  at  one  time  completely  encompassed  the  globe,  he  gave,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  an  instance  of  the  most  unauthorized  and 
extravagant  generalization  of  which  there  is  any  example  since 
experiment  and  observation  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  phi- 
losophic speculation.  If,  therefore,  this  examination  of  the 
Parisian  strata  affords  facts  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  univer- 
sal formations,  it  has  a  tendency  to  overthrow  a  great  Geologi- 
cal/Jo/; to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  worship  paid  to  it;  and 
to  remove  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  further  improvement  of 
science. 
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Tlie  same  examination  is  equally  adverse  to  another  d«nctrine 
of  the  school  of  Freyberg,  closely  connected  with  the  former. 
The  mineralogists  of  that  school  have  boldly  ventured  to  as- 
sign to  every  stratum  its  individual  place,  and  to  fix,  with  more 
than  prophetic  skill,  the  order  in  which  the  different  forma- 
tions of  the  mineral  kingdom,  will  be  found  to  succeed  one 
another  all  over  the  globe.  If  these  pretensions  are  well  found- 
ed, nothing  in  the  science  of  mineralog)^  can  be  so  valuable  as 
the  knowledge  they  must  confer ;  if  they  are  ill  founded,  no- 
thing can  be  more  ]iernicious  than  the  errors  into  which  they 
will  betray.  Every  thing,  therefore,  is  of  importance  that  brings 
them  to  the  test  of  experience.  Now,  it  is  remarked  by  Brio(;- 
NiART,  that  the  order  laid  down  by  Werner  is  inverted  in  the 
case  of  the  chalk.  That  substance  is  made  the  fifth  of  the 
Floetz  formations,  and  is  placed  above  the  highest  floetz  gyp- 
sum. Here,  however,  it  appears  far  below  it,  with  several 
formations  between.  The  rule  of  Werner,  therefore,  docs 
not  hold  in  this  instance.  It  is  however  to  be  mentioned,  to 
the  credit  of  Professor  jAMii^soN,  that  he  expresses  a  doubt  in 
his  Geognosle^  whether  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre  belongs  to 
any  of  the  formations  described  by  Werner.  (Gcognosie, 
p.  174.)  That  doubt  is  now  entirely  removed, — more  to  the 
crcdijt  of  Mr  Jameson's  sagacity  than  his  master's;  it  being 
proved,  that  though  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre  agrees  nearly 
in  its  mineral  characters  with  the  newest  gypse  formation  of 
Werner,  it  differs  entirely  in  its  geological  position. 

Again,  the  chalk  described  in  this  Essay  is  not  only  covered 
l)y  gypsum,  but  by  limestone,  and  the  gypsum  itself  by  a  se- 
cond stratum  of  limestone  and  of  sandstone,  besides  the  silici- 
ous  milstone ;  all  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  Wernerian 
arrangement.  All  this  shows  how  very  imperfect  that  arrange- 
ment is,  notwithstanding  its  pretended  infallibility. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  must  strike  every  one  in  con- 
sidering the  facts  above  described,  is  the  alternation  of  salt  and 
fresh-water  ]:)roductions,  which  seems  so  little  to  agree  with  any 
thing  that  theory  can  suggest.  The  successive  changes  of  level 
that  must  thus  have  taken  place,  are  very  hard  to  be  under- 
stood ;  and,  whether  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  alternate 
.rising  and  falling  of  the  land,  or  to  tlie  alternate  falling  or  ris- 
ing of  the  sea,  are  discussions  on  which  we  have  not  leisure  to 
.enter,  and  about  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  decide.  The  Pa- 
risian strata  contain,  however,  undeniable  proofs,  and  the  only 
.such  proof  that  has  yet  appeared,  that  the  relative  level  of  the  sea 
,and  land  has  been  more  than  once  changed,  even  in  the  later  geo- 
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logical  periods,  in  opposite  directions ;  in   a  word,  that  there  is 
:i  vibration  backward  and  Ibrward,  in   what   seems  to  ns  of  alj 
thini;s  the  nioi-t  stedfast,  arising  from  causcfe  about  which 
can  only  form  imperfect  conjectures. 

The  existence  of  species,  and  even  genera,  of  animals  in  tl 
very  remote  ages  of  the  world,  that  are  now  unknown,  has  alreat 
been  inferred  from  the  examination  of  the  bones  contained  in 
these  strata  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  present  our  readers  with  so  much 
accurate  information  concerning  the  substances  in  which  those 
bones  are  found.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  consider,  that  since 
these  animals  existed,  the  land  on  which  they  dwelt  has  been  a- 
gain  immersed  under  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  has  reniaineB  J 
so  long  under  it  as  to  be  now  covered  by  a  bed  of  oyster-shell^  i 
two  thick  beds  of  sandstone,  and  thd  hard  silicious  rock,  which 
constitutes  the  Milstone  formation.  Far  back  as  this  reaches, 
with  regard  to  the  natural  history  of  the  earth,  the  deposition 
of  the  strata  in  wliich  these  bones  are  contained,  nay,  even  of 
tlie  chalk,  the  basis  of  the  whole,  is  recent,  compared  with  the 
rocks  of  intermediate  or  primary  formation. 

In  the  bones  contained  in  the  Plaster  or  Gypsum  formatic 
we  have  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  land  animals  that 
3'et  known  to  exist,  and  on  account  of  their  great  antiquity 
is  perhaps  less  wonderfid  that  they  resemble  so  little  any  of  the 
animals  now  inhabiting  the  earth.  The  genera  and  species  of 
animals  that  inhabit  this  globe  are  evidently  subject  to  change  ; 
some  are  entirely  extinguished. — As  old  species  perish,  do  new- 
species  rise  up  ?  Is  there  some  secret  law  of  animal  reproduc- 
tion by  which  there  is  a  succession  of  species  in  the  course  of 
ages,  as  there  is  of  individuals  in  the  course  of  years  ! — I'he  mind 
is  lost  amid  the  uncertain  lights  and  gigantic  images  that  pass 
before  it;  and,  en  awakening  from  a  fearibl  dream,  sees  nolliing 
real,  but  one  mystery  more  added  to  the  thousands  that  are 
already  around  it. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  descriptions  given  m  this 
Essay  are  free  from  theory,  and  confined  to  the  lacts  observed, 
or  their  necessary  consequences.  In  a  geological  discus^ioni 
this  amounts  to  a  very  great  encomium;  and.it  would  be  strictly 
applicable  on  the  present  occasion  if  it  were  tiot  for  the  use  aLi 
one  term,  viz.  the  word  foioiation,  which  it  is  difficult  to  clofll 
of  all  theoretical  import.  It  signifies,  no  doubt,  literally  no* 
thing  more  than  a  body  formed  by  the  action  of  some  physi- 
cal agent;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  exactly  that  which 
must  be  understood  of  the  forms  now  possessed  by  all  the 
"bodies  lyrouud  us,  at  whatever  period  of  time  the  acquisitiou 
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of  those  forms  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  But  thoug^h 
the  word  formation  literally  signifies  no  more  than  this,  it  is 
never  used  in  geology  but  with  a  reference  to  time.  When 
rocks  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  formation,  it  is  understood  that 
they  were  formed  at  the  same  epoclia,  as  well  as  by  the  same  a- 
gent ;  and  the  contrary  is  understood  when  the  formations  are 
said  to  be  different.  The  French  naturalists  themselves  give 
this  explanation  of  the  terms.  Now  it  certainly  would  be  more 
jihilosophical  to  describe  minerals  by  the  external  characters 
themselves,  than  by  conclusions  deduced  from  those  charnc- 
ters.  What  is  it  that  induces  us  to  refer  dilferent  mineral  bo- 
dies to  the  Slime  or  different  epochas  ?  Let  the  observer  de- 
scribe tliis  somi/hinf^j  whatever  it  be ;  and  let  Ijim  have  to  an- 
other place  any  intcrcnce  to  be  drawn  from  it.  It  is  thus  that 
the  history  of  Nature  should  hh  written — thus  that  it  should  be 
kept  separate  from  ihpoiy — and  it  is  not  till  tins  is  done  that 
such  history  can  lead  with  certainty  to  the  truth.  The  fact  how- 
ever is,  that  language  is  but  ill  provided  with  terms  adapted  to 
this  sort  of  dcscri})tion.  The  mind  passes  so  rapidly  from  exter- 
nal characters  to  that  which  if  conceives  them  to  signify,  that  it 
hardly  rests  at  all  upon  the  former,  and  is  not  always  at  the  pains 
to  give  them  names.  This  method  of  proceeding  is  very  well  ad- 
apted to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  where  we  are,  in  general, 
more  concerned  about  the  things  that  are  signified,  tlian  about 
the  signs  which  point  them  out.  In  philosophy,  however,  it  is 
often  quite  otherwise.  When  the  thing  signified  is  not  obvious, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  out  but  by  the  comparison  of  many  in^ 
stances,  and  an  extensive  induction  from  particulars,  there  is  no 
surer  barrier  against  the  discovery  of  truth  than  those  imperfec- 
tions of  language  which  force  us  to  a  premature  interpretation 
of  the  signs,  before  a  due  comparison  of  instances  can  be  made. 
It  is  however  very  difficult  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  word 
frrmatio7i  not  liable  to  the  same  objections  with  itself.  Tlie 
term  might  perhaps  be  rendered  quite  innocent,  if  it  were  un- 
def^tood  to  signify  a  collection  of  mineral  bodies  formed  by  the 
same  physical  agent  operating  in  tlie  same  or  sunilar  circum- 
stances. No  reference  is  to  be  understood  to  the  nature  of  the 
agent,  whether  fire  or  water,  or  both  together,^nor  to  the  time 
when  they  operated,  which  is  left  to  be  collected  from  other  con- 
siderations. 

As  to  the  external  appearances  from  which  we  are  to  de- 
nominate formations  the  same  or  different,  they  must  depend 
on  a  certain  similarity  in  character  and  position,  which  will 
require  to  be  precisely  defined.      Contiguous   formations  are 
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not  to  be   accounted   different,   unless  the   change   from 
one  to  the  other  be  distinctly  marked,  and  be  not  made 
insensible  gradations.      To  this   circumstance,  the  authors 
this  Essay  have  been  peculiarly  attentive ;  and  we  believe  th 
ihe  term  which  we  are  now  speaking  of  has  hardly  ever  befo: 
been  so  cautiously  employed. 

As  we  cannot  but  consider  the  survey  of  the  Parisian  strata 
as  a  work  drawn  up  in  very  exact  conformity  to  the  rules  which' 
should  guide  the  composition  of  natural  history  ;  so  we  venture 
to  recommend  it  as  a  model  deserving  to  be  carefully  studied* 
and  followed  in  all  similar  inquiries.  Great  variations  in  the 
application  of  the  method  will  be  necessary  when  the  cou 
tries  are  of  a  very  different  nature ;  as  where  the  strata  a 
vertical — where  they  belong  to  the  intermediate  or  to  the  prima 
series  of  rocks — and  where  they  are  not  characterized  by  organ 
remains.  There  it  would  become  necessary,  in  order  to  asce: 
tain  the  identity  of  formations,  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  t 
ehrystals  or  regularly  formed  bodies  which  the  rocks  may  co; 
tain  ;  and  great  care  must  also  be  taken  to  note  the  inchnation,' 
the  stretch,  and  the  inflexions  of  the  strata. 

The  country  about  London  would  afford  an  excellent  subject 
for  the  application  of  these  methods^.  Its  situation  in  some  re- 
spects 1%  similar  to  that  of  Paris.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  chalk 
formation, — perhaps  the  same  which  is  found  in  Picardy,  and 
in  the  very  tract  we  have  been  describing.  However  that  be, 
the  chalk  of  England  is  extensive  and  varied  enough  to  afford 
a  sufficient  subject  for  a  mineral  survey,  similar  to  that  of  which 
we  have  just  given  an  account.  The  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
Hampshire,  great  part  of  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  Buckingham- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  are  known  to  consist  of  chalk,  which  by  a 
communication,  perhaps  not  every  where  visible,  seems  to  ex- 
tend into  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Yorkshire.  It  might, 
however,  be  sufficient  to  include,  in  a  mineral  survey,  the  por- 
tion of  this  extensive  tract  that  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  The  deep  wells  that  have  been  sunk  in  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  that  tract,  must  already  have  afforded  much  va- 
luable information  about  the  succession  of  the  strata.  It  would 
be  especially  necessary  to  attend  to  the  species  of  marine  objects 
contained  in  the  chalk ;  and  the  study  of  mineral  conchology 
would  be  an  indispensable  preliminary  for  entering  on  this  in- 
vestigation. By  such  an  inquiry,  many  enigmatical  appearan- 
ces might  receive  a  satisfactory  solution.  Some  light,  for  ex- 
ample, might  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  those  masses  of  flinty 
gravel,  found  in  such  abundance,  and  exteuding  to  suck  a  depth, 
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at  Blackheathi  and  many  other  parts  of  the  chalk  country.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  these  as  formed  from  the  waste 
of  the  chalk  strata  which,  in  the  valleys  and  the  basins  of  the 
rivers,  seems  to  have  taken  place  to  a  great  extent.  Many  mi- 
neralogists, however,  are  by  no  means  of  that  opinion ;  and  the 
truth  might  perhaps  be  ascertained  by  the  tacts  which  a  mineral 
survey  would  bring  to  light.  The  account  of  the  vertical  strata 
of  chalk  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  which  an  ingenious  and  en- 
lightened observer  is  now  said  to  be  engaged,  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  chalk  formation 
of  England,  and  would  materially  assist  in  the  survey  which  we 
now  venture  to  recommend.  But  much  time  and  pains  must 
be  employed,  and  n)uch  comparison  of  one  part  with  another j 
before  any  general  conclusions  can  be  cstabhshed.  We  have 
heard  of  a  section  of  the  mineral  strata  between  London  and 
Brighthelmstone,  in  wh.ich  the  author  has  been  bold  enough  to 
set  down  the  position  and  the  characters  of  fifteen  different  strata 
that  lye  under  the  chalk  ;  with  all  which  he  became  acquainted 
in  three  journeys  that  he  made  from  London  to  Brighthelm- 
stone, on  the  top  of  the  mail-coach.  The  French  philosophers, 
we  believe,  did  not  travel  with  quite  so  much  rapidity,  when 
they  drew  the  eleven  sections  that  are  mentioned  above ;  nor 
did  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  we  presume,  when  he  examined 
the  Needles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  country  round  Edinburgh  affords  very  good  scope  for  a 
survey  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  the  geologists  of  that  city  would 
perhaps  be  more  usefully  employed  in  the  execution  of  it,  than 
in  the  theoretical  discussions  in  which  they  have  sometimes  been 
so  warmly  engagc^d.  Edinburgh  is  situated  toward  one  edge 
of  an  extensive  tract  of  carboniferous  strata,  such  as  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Werner  compose  an  independent  coal  Ibrmation.  From 
under  these  strata,  which  in  general  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  of 
which  the  series  reaches  to  an  unknown  depth,  the  inferior  or 
more  ancient  rock  emerges,  and  forms  a  hilly  or  mountainous 
barrier,  which  surrounds  them  on  all  the  sides  where  they  are 
not  terminated  by  the  sea.  On  the  north,  this  barrier  consists 
of  a  ridge,  which,  springing  from  the  extensive  group  of  the 
Ochih  on  the  west,  passes  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tay, 
and  forms  the  hilly  country  on  the  north  side  of  Fifeshire. 
This  ridge  cuts  off  the  coal ;  that  is,  the  rocks  which  constitute 
it,  rise  up  from  under  the  coal  formation,  and  gradually  assuming 
a  more  erect  position,  after  several  changes,  unite  at  last  with  the 
great  primary  mass  of  the  Grampians. 

Bb2 
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On  going  round  toward  die  west,  we  find  the  coal  strata  firs 
circumscribed  by  the  group  of  the  Ochils  already  nientionct 
and  afterwards  by  that  part  of  the  Grampian  cliain  which  ad-j 
vances  the  farthest  to  the  south.     On  the  west  the  boundary 
not  evident ;  and  it  remains,  we  Ix'Heve,  to  be  determined,  wh< 
ther  the  coal  strata  of  the  east  side  of  the  Island  connect  thei 
selves  with  those  of  the  west,  and  have,  of  conse<jnence,  ia  thf 
direction,  no  other  boundary  than  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  south  the  coal  country  is  bounded  by  the  Lammei 
muir  ridge,  which  crosses  Scotland  from  north-east  to  soutl 
west,  and  consists  of  transition  rocks  that  rise  from  under  tl 
horizontal  strata.  Connected  with  this  ridge  at  its  base,  th 
double  line  of  the  Pentlands  advances  within  a  few  mih 
of  Edinburgh,  making  a  deep  indenture  in  the  coal  country 
Before  the  coal  strata  reach  the  foot  of  the  Lammernuur  ridgeff 
at  their  south-east  extremity,  they  are  cut  out  by  the  red  sand- 
stone, the  oldest  or  the  lowest  of  the  secondary  rocks,  which  here 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  limits  the  coal  country  in  this  quarter. 
The  coal  strata  are  indeed  often  bounded  by  the  elevation  of  the 
•older  of  the  secondary  rocks,  and  are  seldom  j)ermitted  to  re- 
pose directly  on  the  transition  or  primary  formations.  On  the 
east  and  iiurth-east  the  coal  country'  seems  to  run  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean. 

This  extensive  tract  would  afford  room  for  mucli  investigation 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  coal  striita,  and  the  comparison  of 
those  in  different  parth  of  this  great  liekl  with  one  another.  The 
edge-seams  of  the  coal,  and  the  concomitant  strata,  on  the  soutli 
of  Edinburgh,  where  they  have  acquired  a  position  almost  verti- 
cal; the  intersection  of  the  strata  m  so  many  places,  by  power- 
ful dykes  of  greenstone  and  basakes ;  the  great  masses  or  hills  of 
these  rocks  which  are  scattered  about  in  so  great  a  number,  and 
apparently  with  so  httle  connexion;  the  relation  of  the  second- 
ary strata  to  the  intermediate  or  primary,  with  which  they  are 
every  where  surrounded  : — the  accurate  description  of  all  these 
phenomena,  could  not  but  lead  to  the  most  interesting  conclu- 
sions. 

When  many  such  surveys,  in  parts  of  the  globe  remote  from 
one  another,  and  very  different  in  tlieir  nature,  shall  be  obtained 
and  diligently  compared,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  true 
theory  of  the  mineral  kingdom  will  spontaneously  emerge.        fll 
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Art.  Vll.  Ejs  Tentaminihus  Mdricis  Piicrorum  in  Schola  Re- 
gia  Ed  me  fist  Prox-ectionan  Electa,  Anno  mdcccxii.  12mo. 
pp.  liG.     Edinburgh.     1812. 

/^LR  learned  readers  in  the  South,  we  fear,  will  look  upon 
^^  this  title-page  as  the  herald  of  a  very  barefaced  impos- 
ture. Latin  verses  b)'  Scoich  schoolboys  ! — a  printed  volume  of 
metrical  themes  by  infants  of  Edhiburg/i  I — the  thing,  they  will 
exclaim,  is  physically  impossible — and  the  verses  must  either  be 
a  mere  tissue  of  blunders,  or  they  must  have  been  stolen  from  the 
body  of  some  murdered  Etonian  !  To  say  the  truth,  we  had  some 
misgivings  ourselves,  on  the  first  appearaaice  of  this  publication ; 
and  proceeded  to  make  the  inquiries  that  were  incumbent  on  us 
as  guardians  of  the  literary  police,  not  without  apprehension 
that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be.  The  result,  however,  has  been 
perfectly  satisfactory ;  and  wc  can  now  assure  our  said  learned 
readers  of  the  South,  upon  our  own  credit,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Ecfitor,  that  the  volume  before  tliem  consists  of  verses  really  and 
truly  written  by  boys  educated  at  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh ; — and  moreover,  by  boys  under  the  age  of  fifteen, — no 
one  of  whom  had  so  nmch  as  thought  of  making  verses  eighteen 
months  ago.  The  structure  of  the  lines,  too,  appears  to  us  to 
be  in  general  exceedingly  accurate ; — and  we  question  whether 
the  jealousy  of  English  criticism  will  be  able  to  detect  half  a 
dozen  false  quantities  in  the  whole  collection.  This  is  an  era 
in  our  national  history,  we  are  well  aware,  which  will  m()rtify 
the  pride  of  Englishman  far  more  than  the  defeat  at  Bannock- 
burn  ;  and  raise  us  much  higher  in  their  estimation  than  all  the 
publications  of  Hume,  Smith  or  Robertson  : — and  though,  for 
our  own  parts,  we  must  confess,  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  look  upon  it  exactly  in  this  light,  we  are  glad  to  have  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  few  calm  observations  on  a  subject 
of  some  little  importance  to  the  cause  of  good  learning. 

It  is  notorious,  that  there  has  long  been  a  great  difference 
between  the  discipline  of  English  and  Scotch  schools,  with 
regard  to  the  composition  of  Latin  verses.  Li  the  principal 
seminaries  of  England,  this  exercise  is  an  important  and  lead- 
ing object  ;  and  engrosses  a  large  proportion  of  time  and  ta- 
lent. It  forms,  indeed,  the  princijml  standard  by  which  a  boy's 
progress  is  n.easured,  and  his  rank  assigned  him  in  school ; 
and  in  more  advanced  stages  of  education,  medals  and  public 
honours  are  bestowed  on  successful  exertions  in  this  favoured 
department ; — circumstances  which  have  cherished  in  our  South- 
ern neighbours  a  sensibility  to  longs  and  shorts^  and  a  horror  of 
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blunders  in  prosody,  with  whicli  we  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed 
have  been  perhaps  too  little  disposed  to  sympathize.  Among 
us,  the  practice  of  Latin  versification,  though  once  common,  ha| 
long  been  utterly  neglected.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  Bu* 
chanan,  the  last  and  most  illustrious  of  our  Scotish  Latin  poe 
the  decay  of  poesy  was  felt  and  regretted  by  the  constitution 
guardians  of  education  :  but  so  far  is  there  from  being  an; 
ground  for  imputing  this  falling  off  to  the  influence  of  the  Prei 
byterian  Establishment,  that  we  find  it  seriously  complained  of 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Church,  who  accoi'dingly  adopted  the 
following  overture,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1045.     '  That 

*  for  the  remedie  of  the  great  decay  of  Poesie,  and  of  abilitie 

*  to  make  verse,  and  in  respect  of  the  common  ignorance  of 

*  prosodie,  no  schoolmaster  be  admitted  to  teach  a  gramm 

*  school,  in  burghs,  or  other  considerable  paroches,  but  su 

*  as,  after  examination,  shall  be  found  skilfull  in  the   Lati 

*  tongue,  not  only  for  prose,  but  also  for  verse. ' 

No  permanent  effect,  however,  seems  to  have  been  produc 
by  this  injunction  :  The  making  of  verses,  and,  what  is  an  a 
most  necessary  consequence,  attention  to  prosody,  continued  to 
decline,  till  at  length  many  not  contemptible  scholars  in  other 
respects,  openly  set  quantity  at  defiance,  and  maintained  that, 
as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  Crue  Roman  pronunciation,  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  we  make  a  particular  syllable 
long  or  short.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  this  heresj'  has  been  ab- 
jured, and  laudable  attention  has  been  paid  to  prosody  in  our 
principal  schools  :  but  the  practice  of  versification,  so  far  from 
being  generally  resumed,  is  still  vilified  by  many,  upon  grounds 
not  much  more  tenable  than  those  upon  which  its  importance 
has,  in  other  quarters,  been  so  extravagantly  magnified. 

Conceiving  these  different  views  of  the  subject  to  be  both  i 
some  degree  erroneous,  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  state,,/r5^. 
What  appear  to  us  to  be  the  icmI  advantages  of  this  species  of 
exercise ;  and,  secondly,  What  seems  to  be  its  proper  rank  or 
place  in  the  business  of  a  great  school. 

The  most  obvious,  though  by  no  means  the  most  import- 
ant benefit  likely  to  result  from  the  exercise  in  question,  is  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  prosody  and  of  the  various  measure  and 
melody  of  Latin  verse.  That  this  is  a  thing  worth  acquiring, 
if  the  price  be  not  too  great — that  since  boys  are  employed  in 
reading  the  Latin  poets,  they  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  structure  of  the  verse  they  employ — secured  against  blunder- 
ing in  quantity,  and  awakened  as  much  as  possible  to  the  per^ 
ception  of  harmonious  versification,  are  positions  so  evidently 
true,  that  nothing  but  mere  prejudice  or  polemic  petulance  could 
induce  any  one  to  contest  {hem. 
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Now,  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  Prosody,  we  allow 
that  by  the  help  of  Latin  rules,  continual  scanning,  and  a  strong 
and  tenacious  memory,  a  boy  may  be  secured,  even  without  the 
habit  of  making  verses,  ajijainst  frequent  or  very  flagrant  breaches 
of  quantity.  But  this  security,  we  conceive,  will  be  purchased 
at  a  much  greater  expense  of  time  and  labour,  and  held  by  a 
far  more  precarious  tenure,  than  if,  with  a  moderate  portion  of 
prosody  rules,  he  had  been  practically  drilled  to  the  mechanical 
part  ot  versificatien.  As  to  the  other  point — an  acquaintance 
with  the  measure  and  melody  of  Latin  verse,  we  conceive  it  to  be 
absolutely  unattainable,  by  schoolboys  at  least,  without  the  ha- 
bit of  composing  verse  themselves.  They  may  be  perfectly  mas- 
ters of  the  rules  of  prosody,  and  able  to  scan  fluently  and  ac- 
curately, and  yet  be  total  strangers  to  all  that  constitutes  the 
cliarm  of  Virgilian  and  Horatian  versification.  We  have  witness- 
ed an  experiment  pretty  decisive  of  this  point,  made  on  a  class  of 
140  boys :  They  had  for  years  been  in  the  almost  daily  habit  of 
scanning,  and  giving  rules  for  the  quantities  ;  the  nature  of 
nonsense  verses  *  had  been  explained  to  them :  and  yet,  when 
ihey  were  required  to  write  four  of  these  within  an  hour,  not 
one  of  the  whole  number  succeeded ;  some  blundering  in  one 
thing,  some  in  another  ;  but  all,  without  exception,  in  that  cae- 
sura! cadence,  so  indispensable  to  the  melody  of  verse. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  boy  is  accustomed  to  versify,  he 
must  recur  so  often  to  his  grrtdus,  or  to  the  poets  he  has  read, 
to  satisfy  himself  with  regard  to  a  particular  syllable,  that  the 
doubtful  quantities  become  indelibly  fixed  in  his  memory.  He 
must  err,  too,  so  fi'cquently  in  the  structure  of  his  lines,  and  be 
informed  of  his  failure,  either  by  his  own  ear,  in  comparing 
them  with  the  ancients,  or  by  the  correction  of  the  Mas^ter,  that 
he  insensibly  acquires  a  certain  tact,  or  rapid  and  instinctive 
perception  of  what  is  harsh  and  unmusical,  and  consequently  of 
what  is  flowing  and  harmonious  in  verse.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  how  much  his 
relish  for  the  Roman  poets  will  be  improved,  when,  from  his 
own  experience,  his  mind  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  exe- 
cution, and  his  ear  alive  to  the  charm  that  results  from  overcom- 
ing them. 

The  practice  of  making  Latin  verses,   is  also  one  of  the 

*  There  is  nothing  satirical,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps 
imagine,  in  this  appellation ;  nor  has  it  the  least  reference  to  the 
works  of  the  ingenious  Anna  Matilda,  or  any  other  living  poet  or 
poetess.  Nonsense  verses  are  merely  such  combinations  of  words 
taken  at  random  from  a  Latin  author,  as,  though  void  of  meaning, 
shall  be  accurate  in  the  qtmntitij  and  cadence. 
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cnoRt  effectual  means  of  extending  a  boy's  general  acquaintance 
with  the  language.     To  have  a  clear  concef)tion  of  tlie  idea  he 
means  to  embody,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  duty  imposed  on 
him.     The  necessity  of  conveying  it  in  a  certain  measure,  sub- 
ject to  a  number  of  rigorous  and  arbitrary  laws,  forces  him  to 
have  recourse  to  every  variety  of  expression  and  construction 
which  the  authority  of  .the  Poets  will  justify.     Of  all  the  forms 
that  present  themselves,  one  only  is  employed : — but  not  un- 
frequcntly,  in  his  way  to  it,  he  makefc  acquaintance  with  a  num-j 
ber  of  others,  which  arrange  themselves  in  the  storehouse  oi 
memory  for  future  use.     And  all  this  research — this  consultatioJ 
of  poets,  graduscsy  and  dictionaries,  is  performed  with  a  degrerf 
of  interest,  and  a  keenness  of  attention,  which  he  never  puts 
forth  in  the  preparation  of  a  common  lesson,  and  which  we  da 
not  believe  could  be  excited  by  any  other  contrivance. 

It  is  with  the  Poets,  of  course,  more  particularly,  that  thi 
exercise  makes  him  ftuniliar.  As  much  of  them  as  he  has  \\l 
therto  read,  is  summoned  up  or  referred  to ;  he  levies  contri 
butions  from  ail  quarters;  whatever  bears  in  any  degree  upo: 
the  theme  set,  is  selected;  and,  after  such  alterations  and  adap- 
tations, as  may  suit  his  purpose,  and  obviate  the  charge  of  mere 
copying,  is  incorporated  with  his  own  matter.  Thus  a  very 
pow^erful  species  of  machinery  is  set  at  work,  to  stamp,  in  dur- 
able characters,  on  the  youthful  mind,  the  finest  passages  of  the 
ancients,  and  to  cherish  that  richness  and  enthusiasm  of  classi«iB| 
cal  allusion,  which  is  not  among  the  least  advantages  of  a  liberal 
al  education. 

This  leads  us  tb  notice  a  third,  and  the  most  important,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  uses  of  this  kind  of  school-exercise — the  ge- 
neral improvement  of  intellect,  and  evolution  of  the  faculties, 
•which  are  produced  in  this  way  more  efl'ectually  than  in  any 
other  that  could  be  attempted  at  the  same  period  of  life.  No 
sooner  is  a  theme  or  subject  of  verses  announced  than  the  boy's 
imagination  is  immediately  employed  in  collecting  fresh  ideas, 
new- modelling  those  he  had  before,  or  working  upon  the  few 
hints  the  Master  may  have  thrown  out ;  He  not  only  glances 
back  on  all  he  has  read  in  school,  but  is  eager  to  turn  up 
every  book  in  his  own  language,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose, 
that  seems  likel}^  to  give  him  information,  or  suggest  matter 
for  his  purpose ;  and  when  he  has  all  his  materials  before 
him,  his  judgment  is  called  upon  to  determine  what  is  fit 
for  his  purpose,  and  to  arrange  it  in  the  most  striking  and  lu- 
minous order.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  exercise  we  speak  of 
makes  the  business  of  school  something  more  than  a  mere  exer- 
tion of  memory ;  that  it  leads  a  boy  to  think,  to  i-ead,  and  to 
turn  his  reading  to  account ;  that  it  accustoms  him  to  discruni- 
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nate  and  select ;  that  it  urges  tlie  young  faculties  to  activity, 
and  teaches  thein  to  go  in  quest  of  knowledge ; 

aptat  opui>  puerOj  monstratque  viovcri 

Erudit  infirmas  lit  sua  mater  aves.  Ovid, 

In  short,  that  it  gives  to  the  mind,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
metaphor,  that  summer-fallowing,  which  prepares  it  for  rearing 
to  a  plentiful  maturity  the  seed  that  may  afterwards  be  sown. 

We  come  now  to  consider  what  place  verse  exercises  ought  to 
hold  in  the  business  of  a  great  school.  In  order  to  decide  this 
point,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise,  that  there  are  three  principal 
stages  in  the  discipline  of  verse-making.  The  first  and  Jowcst  is 
the  putting  together  of  what  is  called  nonsense  Vf:rses.  It  is  intended 
by  this  exercise,  which  has  been  the  object  of  a  good  deal  of  ri- 
dicule far  more  unmeaning  than  the  verses  themselves,  to  habi- 
tuate a  boy  to  the  application  of  his  rules  of  prosody,  and  to 
■tune  his  ear  to  a  perception  of  the  metre.  The  second  stage  is 
the  construction  of  what  arc  termed  se?ise  verses.  In  this  exer*- 
cise,  a  literal  translation  of  a  kw  verses  is  dictated,  divided  into 
lines  corresponding  to  the  Latin  ;  and  the  boy  proceeds,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  grad:m  and  dictionary,  to  turn  it  into  the  mea- 
sure required.  This  is  not,  like  the  last,  a  simple  exercise  in 
prosody,  but  requires  some  industry  and  dexterity  in  finding 
the  proper  phrase,  and  adapting  it  to  the  verse.  The  third,  and 
by  iar  the  highest  stage  of  progress,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  qualities  it  requires  invention  and  imagination,  is,  to 
write  a  copy  of  verses  on  a  given  subject,  with  nothing  to  guide 
the  wTitcr  but  his  own  understanding,  and  a  few  suggestions 
perhaps  of  the  Master's. 

The  two  first  of  these  stages  we  think  attainable,  at  the  pro- 
per  time,  by  almost  every  schoolboy  ;  and  as  they  secure  many 
of  the  benefits  we  have  detaikd,  without  encroaching  upon  the 
time  that  should  be  devoted  to  more  important  business,  they 
ought,  we  think,  to  form  part  of  the  gcucnil  discipline,  and 
to  be  enforced  by  the  ordinary  sanctions  and  penalties  of  the 
school.  The  case,  however,  we  apprehend,  is  quite  ditFerent 
with  regard  to  the  third  and  highest  species  of  exercise,  which 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  by  far  the  most  c^jilficult 
of  ail  the  tasks  that  are  usually  imposed  upon  schoolboys.  To 
compose  tolerably — a  task  which  many  grown  men  find  so  h.ird 
in  their  mother  tongue — not  only  in  a  ibreign  language,  but  in 
the  poetical  measure  of  that  language — ^requires  considerably 
more  exertion  of  mind  than  the  Latin- English  and  Eiiglish- 
Latin  versions  that  form  the  ordinary  exercises  of  our  granmiar 
schools.  It  is  so  difficult,  indeed,  that  a  small  proportion  only 
of  the  pupils  of  a  great  school  can  ever  be  brought,  by  any 
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inanagcmcnt,  to  acquire  the  faculty.  If,  therefore,  we  insist 
upon  every  scholar  making  Latin  verses  from  his  own  sense^ 
the  neccssnry  consequence  will  be,  either  to  multiply  the  pu- 
nishments to  an  immoderate  degree,  or  to  force  the  dull  boys 
to  get  their  verses  written  for  them  by  the  clever.  The  former 
consequence  is  deplorable  enough :  the  latter,  we  conceive  to 
be  still  more  pernicious.  It  enures  one  set  of  boys  to  syste- 
matic deception,  at  which  the  Masters  themselves  are  obliged 
to  connive ;  and  another  set  it  so  overloads  with  drudgery  of 
this  kind,  undertaken  fi'om  motives  of  friendship  or  interest, 
that  they  acquire  a  habit  of  slovenly  composition ;  and  faU  at 
last  into  a  knack  of  tagging  verses  together  in  a  sort  of  impro- 
visatore  style,  very  unfavourable  to  solid  intellectual  improve- 
ment. An  undue  proportion  of  their  time  also,  is  thus  devoted 
to  an  employment,  which  it  is  certainly  possible  to  overdo:  and  j 
various  other  evils  result,  of  which  we  can  now  offer  but  anfl 
imperfect  enumeration. 

The  principle  being  once  laid  down,  that  all  the  scholars 
must  go  through  the  ordeal  of  verse-making,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, in  the  arrangement  of  school  business,  to  allot  such  a 
portion  of  time  to  this  most  difficult  exercise,  as  the  average 
capacity  of  boys  may  appear  to  require — a  portion  which  is 
soon  found  to  be  very  considerable.  The  other  business  of 
course  is  starved :  prose  composition  is  coniparatively  little 
practised  ;  and  a  surprisingly  small  quantity  of  the  classics  is 
read,  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  progress  of  the  boys.  E- 
ven  in  the  little  that  is  read,  the  pupil  is  not  trained  to  that 
wholesome  and  invigorating  exercise  of  mind,  which  elaborates 
the  meaning  of  an  author  by  patient  and  solitaiy  study, — but  is 
spared  the  exertion  of  any  faculty  but  memory,  by  the  certainty 
of  hearing  tlie  lesson  of  next  day  construed  over  night  by  the 
Master  in  his  pupil's  room.  Every  thing,  in  short,  is  made  to  bend 
to  verses  :  Translation  of  the  best  authors,  in  all  the  variety  of 
close  and  free  interpretation,  and  with  all  possible  illustration 
of  mythology,  geography,  and  antiquities,  which  has  always 
been  justly  considered  as  the  standard  business  of  w/r  grammar 
schools,  is  depressed,  in  many  of  those  of  England,  into  a  sub- 
ordinate exercise  by  the  overwhelming  necessity  of  verses  :  and, 
instead  of  exploring  the  rich  mines  of  antiquity,  the  boy  is 
condemned  to  beat  about  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  ideas ; 
or,  secure  of  being  furnished  with  a  ready-made  copy  by  some 
facile  friend,  is  lei't  to  employ  the  allotted  time  in  strenuous 
idleness. 

The  remedy  we  would  propose,  to  correct  this  disturbing 
influence  of  verses,  is  to  make  the  most  difficult  stage  of  their 
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composition  an  exercise  for  the  liighei'  hoys  only  of  a  form  or 
class,  and  to  have  it  done  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  bu- 
siness : — in  other  words,  not  to  insist  upon  every  blockliead 
writing  verses,  or  stretching  his  rickety  understanding  upon 
this  iron  bed  ;  but  to  make  it  a  voluntary  exercise,  accompany- 
ing, however,  the  performance  of  it  with  such  honourable  dis- 
tinction, and  substantial  reward,  as  shall  make  it  an  object  of 
ambition  to  every  boy  who  has  talents  to  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  the  favoured  few.  One  great  advantage  of  this  method 
is,  that  it  enables  the  master  to  calculate  the  general  business  on 
a  more  comprehensive  scale  ;  because,  in  the  distribution  of  em- 
ployment and  time  to  the  whole  claiss,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  reserve  any  for  this  sort  of  verse  exercise.  It  will  be  per- 
formed in  that  surplus  of  time  which  a  clever  boy  always  has 
to  dispose  of,  and  which  is  thus  redeemed  from  idleness,  and 
funded  for  the  use  of  his  future  life.  It  is  a  work  of  superero- 
gation, extorted  by  strong  stimuli  from  the  natural  indolence 
of  those  boys  to  whom  the  every-day  business  of  the  school 
cannot  afford  sufficient  occupation.  The  proposed  arrange- 
ment, then,  while  it  enables  the  Master  to  translate  a  great  deal 
more  with  the  body  of  the  class,  opens  a  career,  boundless  as  hu- 
man genius  itself,  to  those  youthful  talents,  which,  when  cramp- 
ed and  bound  down  to  the  ordinary  march  of  a  great  school, 
are  sure  to  be  wasted  in  restlessness  and  mischief.  The  latter 
qualities,  general  as  they  are  in  great  schools,  particularly  among 
boys  of  genius,  are  in  mos|;  cases  symptomatic  of  something 
morbid  in  the  discipline  of  the  seminary,  or  the  management 
of  the  Master,  rather  than  in  the  boy  himself.  Give  a  boy  busi- 
ness and  incitement,  and  he  will  find  equal  pleasure  in  using 
the  faculties  of  his  mind,  as  in  exercising  the  muscles  of  his 
body. 

The  practicability  and  good  effects  of  the  system  we  are  re- 
commending, aie  still  less  hypothetical  than  the  evils  of  that 
we  contend  against.  The  verses  in  the  little  volume  before  us 
have  been  produced,  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  under 
the  very  circumstances  we  have  described.  Whatever  its  In- 
trinsic merits  may  be  (of  which  we  shall  speak  presently),  it 
puts  in  its  claim  to  our  indulgence  at  least,  as  the  first  produce 
of  a  soil  hitherto  almost  uncultivated,  and  in  many  places  over- 
run with  weeds.  We  have  in  the  preface,  not  the  Utopian  no- 
tions of  a  speculatist,  calculating  effects  upon  data  that  are 
doubtful,  but  the  plain  matter-of-fact  statements:  of  a  practical 
man.  *     He  is  engaged  in  superintending  a  school  of  nearty  "00 

*  The  gentleman  to  whom  we  now  allude,  we  understand  to  be 
Mr  Pillans,  the  present  head  Master,  or  Rccior  as  we  call  hini. 
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boys  ;  and  conducts,  himself,  the  education  of  somewhat  mon 
thaji  a  fifth  part  of  that  number,  who  are  put  under  his  ini] 
mediate  care  about  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  reinai 
wiih  him  two  years.     About  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  pub- 
lication of  tlie  Tentamina^  we  are  (riven  to  understand,  he  be« 
gan   to  train  the  ingher  boys  to  tlie  makinp;  of  nonsense  an( 
sense  verses  in  school ;  devoting  to  that  object  only  those  scrapi 
and  odd  ends   of  time  which   were  employed   in  drilling  th| 
lower  boys  in  the  lesson  of  the  day.     Hy  degrees,  he  encoui 
raged  them  to  add  a  few  lines  of  their  own  to  sense  which  h^ 
had  dictated ;  and  at  last  gave  out  themes  for  original  compoi 
sition.     These  were  generally  set  on  Saturday  ;  the  verses  ta> 
be  shown  up  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  morning.     Among  oi» 
ther  encouragements,  the  boys  who  gnve  up  vci^es  were  ex? 
empted  from  some  lesson  or  exercise  required  from  the  rest  ofj 
the  class,  but  of  little  importance  to  them.     The  subject  wa*^ 
given  out  without  any  injunction  on  particular  boys  to  write 
or  any  denunciation  of  penalty  against  those  who  should  not : 
The  exercises  were  collected  on  tlie  appointed  morning  by  thgi 
liead  boy;    l6oked  over,  characterized,  and  returned  by  th« 
master  next  morning  to  be  corrected.     If  they  were  particular- 
ly good,  they  w(^re  mentioned  as  such  in  presence  of  the  class^ 
hung  up  in  the  room  for  the  inspection  of  all,  and  the  writer 
occasionally  allowed  an  hour  or  two  to  play.     Those  boys  neay^ 


of  this  great  seminary,  who  was  appointed  to  this  important  office 
on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Adam,  about  two  years  ago. 
Besides  the  great  improvement  in  the  article  of  vi>rse-making,  which 
is  detailed  in  the  text,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  this  eminent  teach- 
er has  carried  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  much  farther  than 
had  ever  been  done  in  this  school.  At  his  last  public  examination, 
various  pupils,  to  whom  the  very  alphabet  had  been  unknown  but 
ten  months  before,  publicly  read  and  translated  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament  ad  apertimnn  libri,  besides  giving  a  complete  gi'ammatical 
analysis  of  all  the  w6rds  that  occurred.  Among  the  most  radical 
and  important,  however,  of  all  his  improvements,  we  are  inclined 
to  reckon  that  partial  adoption  of  IMr  Lancaster's  system  of  teach- 
ing by  Monitors,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  is  enabled  to  do 
very  nearly  iwciiti^  times  as  much  as  could  possibly  have  been  done 
without  some  such  contrivance.  The  details  of  his  plan  could,  not 
easily  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  Note  ; — but  the  result  is, 
that  every  iiKlividaal  boy,  in  a  class  or  form  of  160,  is  now  called 
up,  and  thoroughly  examined,  at  least  two  or  three  times  every  day, 
instead  of  being  left  for  two  or  three  days  to  inactive  or  counter- 
feited attention ;  and  a  spirit  of  industry  and  emulation  is  diffused 
through  tlie  whole  body,  instead  of  being  confined,  as  formerly,  in. 
a  great  degree,  to  the  boys  near  the  head  of  the  school. 
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the  head  of  tbo  class  who  did  not  present  verses,  suffered  no 
greater  punisliiDent  than  the  loss  of  a  single  place  forfeited  to 
the  boy  below  Vv-iio  had  s^howa  up  a  cxjpy. 

In  no  in  Stan  ee  (and  v,e  gladly  inention  h  fiict  so  much  to  the 
honour  of  our  y'>ung  cx>u?i try nieu,  especially  in  a  case  where 
flogiyin<j;  has  been  reckoned  indispen.sjible)  in  no  one  instance  was 
corporal  ehasti^jcment  indicted,  either  by  way  of  stimulus  to  write 
verses,  or  punishment  i^Qx  the  want  of  them.  Yet,  by  these  means, 
and  by  never  expecting  verses  from  those  wlio  were  unable  to 
write  them,  eight  e^>n  or  twenty  boys,  alK")utfhe  head  of  the  class, 
scarcely  ever  I'ailed  to  show  u})  copies. — Sucli  is  the  effect  upon 
ingenuous  minds  of  gentleman] ike  treatment,  honourable  emu- 
lation — *  laudumque  arrecta  aipido. ' — Tliese  verses  were  of  va- 
rious degi'ees  of  merit ;  but  each  bore  a  distinctive  character 
that  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  scarcely  possible,  indeed, 
for  verses  to  be  givL'n ;  every  boy  having  his  hands  full  with 
his  own ;  and,  among  so  small  a  number,  detection  was  in- 
evitable. 

We  do  not  mean  to  generalize  this  individual  instance,  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  of  150  boys,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
of  age,  who  have  gone  through  the  same  preparation,  we  are 
in  no  case  to  look  for  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  capable  of 
writing  verses  from  their  own  sense,  and  doing  ail  the  ordinary 
business  besides.  Tiie  number,  we  have  no  doubt,  might  be 
increased,  by  j>erfecting  the  previous  discipline;  though,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  not  to  any  considerable  amount.  It  will 
vary,  of  aau*se,  from  year  to  year,  as  well  f  om  the  diiferences 
of  preparatory  training,  as  from  the  varying  proportion  of  boys 
of  talent.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking,  on  the  whole,  that  an 
incalculable  good  must  result,  both  to  masters  and  pupils,  from 
any  arrangement  that  confines  the  composition  of  verses  to  the 
higher  and  more  ambitious  bo}s.  The  Master  will  be  saved  tlie 
irksome,  thankless,  and  unprofitable  labour  of  licking  into  shape 
the  unseemly  productions  of  dull  plodders,  whose  industry,  oii 
the  other  hand,  is  turned  into  channels  more  likely  to  be  use- 
ful. Much  fraud  and  flogging,  and  unworthy  connivance  will 
be  avoided.  Instead  of  a  low  drudgery,  enforced  by  ignomi- 
nious punishment,  the  writing  of  verses  will  be  raised  to  its  pro- 
per character — of  an  ennobling  and  elegant  exercise — reserved 
for  the  able  and  assiduous  student — performed  from  the  most 
laudable  motives — and  rewarded  with  honourable  distinction. 
Of  this  description  are  all  verses  that  gain  a  boy  credit,  or  do 
him  good:  Why,  then,  insist  on  wringing  a  i^^ff  meagre  lines 
from  hard-bound  brains,  by  efforts  th:it  would  be  far  more  usc- 
6dly  directed  to  the  common  business  of  translating  the  classic^.s 
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The  Volume  now  before  us  contains  a  series  of  verses  o; 
twenty  different  themt^  or  subjects.  These  themes  follow  on 
another,  according  to  the  order  of  the  time  when  thtn'  were  set,* 
from  the  commencement  of  the  school  session,  in  October  1811, 
till  the  breaking  up  at  the  Holidays,  in  August  t8l2. — The  pro-- 
ductions  of  two,  three,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  6  or  8  boy* 
on  the  same  subject,  arc  inserted  under  each  title.  By  the  for-i 
mer  of  these  arrangments,  a  scale  is  furnished  for  measuring' 
the  progress  of  the  pupils,  during  the  year,  by  comparing  their 
earlier  with  their  later  productions,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  By  the  latter,  the  diversities  of  thought  and  associa-' 
tion  in  youthful  minds,  working  on  the  same  materials,  are' 
brought  immediately  under  our  view ;  — circumstances  which'' 
give  the  work  some  value,  as  a  history  of  mind. 

We  do  not  profess,  in  general,  to  have  much  patience  for 
those  juvenilities  in  verse,  which,  having  first  outraged  modesty 
by  appearing  in  print,  next  lay  claim  to  our  indulgence,  as  tha 
inipretending  productions  of  slender  youths  of  sixteen.  The  book 
before  us  may  fairly  be  exempted  from  the  sweeping  censure 
which  the  public  are  disposed  to  bestow  on  such  feeble  effusions.!: 
It  is  not  pushed  into  notice  by  the  overweening  conceit  of  its  au 
thors,  but  given  to  the  public  by  their  instructor ;  and  by  him, 
not  as  the  preternatural  offspring  of  individual  precocity,  but  as 
the  natural  result  of  a  system  of  discipline  on  a  certain  class  or 
description  of  boys.  The  verses  it  contains,  are  not  the  over- 
flowings of  rural  ease  and  vapid  sensibility,  but  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts of  minds  just  ripening  into  manly  and  vigorous  action. 
JEven  though  we  found  nothing,  therefore,  either  very  new  in 
thought,  or  very  exquisite  in  versification,  still  we  should  be 
sorry  to  confound  them  with  the  wonderful  works  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking ;  and  we  are  confident  our  philosophical 
readers  will  contemplate  the  faint,  but  increasing  light  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  natural  dawn  of  the  understanding,  with  feelings 
•f  a  hif^her  kind,  than  those  with  which  they  view  the  passing 
blaze  of  a  meteor. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  these  compositions,  we  should 
say,  that  they  display  considerable  force  of  thought,  and  pro- 
mise, at  least,  of  originality,  in  our  young  countrymen  ;  toge- 
ther with  a  very  creditable  acquaintance  with  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
frequent  allusions  to  passages  of  the  classics,  and  the  felicity 
with  which,  in  numerous  instances,  those  passages  are  altered 
and  adapted  to  a  different  measure, — a  circumstance  indicating 
a  complete  possession  and  command  of  the  books  that  had  been 
read  in  school.     The  following  lines,  for  example,    on  the  late 
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arrival  of  spring,  appear  to  us  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  this 
spirit ;  and  show  the  writer  to  have  read  che  first  Georgic  of 
Virgil  to  some  purpose. 

*  Ilia  dies  nobis  tandem  expectata  revisit, 

Verque  diu  populi  precibus  geniale  vocatum 

Instat ;  soliciti  jam  vota  audita  coloni. 

Nunc  Boreas  reticet,  nee  labenjs  montibus  amnis 

Sternit  agros,  verrens  hominumque  boumque  labores,  &c. 

Turn  volucres  pavidae  modulantur  carmina  voce, 

Perque  diem  multam  errantes  grateque  canentes» 

In  ramis  sylvae  patulis  se  millia  condunt. 

Protinus  effossam  convertit  vomere  taurus 

Tellurem,  durisque  ligonibus  excolit  arva 

Rusticus,  et  cantu  moUit  fallitque  laborem  : 

Tunc  sulcis  credit  Cerealia  semina  longis. 

Interea  sequitur  rastrum,  finemque  labori 

Imponit.     Riguus  ccelo  nunc  decidat  imber, 

Et  celebret  passim  magnum  natura  Parentem  ! '     p.  61-65. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  other  specimen  of  this 
kind  of  beauty,  where  the  author  culls  at  once  from  Ovid,  Vir- 
gil, and  Horace, — though  we  tear  his  use  of  cingitur  is  not  quite 
Classical. 

*  Tempera,  Satnrno  quondam  regnante,  fiierunt, 

Contentus  vlxit  cum  bene  quisque  sue. 
Arte  faber  dira  cum  nondum  duxerat  ensem, 

Nee  galesE  levis,  nee  clypei  usus  erat. 
At  nunc  atra  ciet  Mars  totum  bella  per  orbem, 

Invisa  et  piissim  matribus  arma  sonant. 
Cingitur  assiduo  miles  duroque  labore, 

Quem  sonitusqie  tabx  ssevaque  castra  juvant.  *     p.  12. 
And  a  little  after,  when  speaking  of  the  soldier — 

*  Si  moritur,  gaudet  sperata  fine  laborum, 

Occidit  et  cunctis  flebilis  usque  bonis. 
Si  vincit,  raagno  aeternoque  triumphat  honore, 

Et  tectus,  grato  pectore,  civis  amat. '  p-  1 3. 
In  these,  however,  and  in  several  other  passages,  we  are 
aware  that  there  is  now  and  then  a  turn  of  expression,  which 
to  ears  accustomed  to  the  smoothness  and  fastidiousness,  we 
will  not  say  of  classical,  but  of  Etonian  versification,  may  sound 
somewhat  startling,  and  hazardous, — though  we  must  confess 
that  in  most  of  the  cases  where  we  were  inclined  to  doubt,  a 
reference  to  classical  authority  justified  the  expression.  They 
are  deficient  in  the  high  polish,  and  absolutely  classic  air  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  admire  in  the  Muscje  Etonenses ;  and 
though  we  see  in  them  symptoms  of  as  great  vigor  of  under- 
Standing,  they  are  inferior  in  terseness  and  elegance  of  latinity. 
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Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  they  slioukl  be  so  : — they  are  the  pre 
ductions  <>f  boys  of  fourteen,    after  six,    or  at  most  eighteei 
iTK»nths  training  to  versification ;  and  tiiey  are  the  crop  of  a  singli 
year,  and  of  one  set  of  boys,     llie  age  of  the  Etonians,  whosi 
poems  are  inserted  in  tlie  MtiS£F,  may,  we  believe,  be  fairly  statedj 
on  an  average,  at  seventeen ;  the  time  of  previous  discipline  a 
five  years :   and  the  book  comprehends  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
or,   in  other  words,  contains  the  flower  of  Eton  verses  for  halT 
a  century.     If  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  rapid  strides, 
which  a  mind  of  talent  makes  in  the  interval  between  fourteen 
and  seventeen,  this  statement  will  satisfy  us,  that  tlie  Musce  and 
Tentamina  are  not  fit  subjects  of  comparison;  or  at  least  that 
they  should  not  be  compared  without  keeping  those  facts  con 
stantly  in  view.     The  object  indeed  of  the  two  publications  i 
quite  different: — tlie  one  challenging  an  applause,  to  which  it  i 
well  entitled,  as  affording  beautiful  specimens  of  modern   Lati: 
poetry;  the  other  intended,  pcirtly  to  exliibit  the  effects  of  cei 
tain  modes  of  treatment  in  education,  and  partly  to  show  tba 
the  reproach,  so  often  cast  upon  Sootish  prosody,  is  not  alt 
gether  well  founded,  or  at  least  bids  fair  to  be  soon  wiped  awa^ 
The  following  description  of  the  Captive,  will  illustrate  som 
parts  of  the  general  character  we  have  given  of  these  juvenil 
compositions.       The  theme  is  from  Tibullus,  *  Spes  etiam  va 
lida  solatur  compede  vincium, ' 

*  Dirum  est  captivi  fatum,  qui  compede  vinctus 

Sseva,  squalenti  in  carcere  tempus  agit. 
Stramlnoo  recubans  lecto,  sine  tegmine  restat: 

Immites  ventos  foeda  fenestra  capit. 
Squalens  est  laqucar  qua  nectit  aranea  telas : 
Mucor  edit  lapides  pergelidumque  solum. 
Inveniunt  radii  solis  vix  limina  caece ; 

Nee  possunt  m^stum  laitificaie  virum. 
Ncn  illi  uxor  adest  quse  tardum  fallere  tempus 

Curet,  et  immeritis  ingemulsse  malis. 
Nulli  circumstant  pueri,  iinguaque  lequaci, 

Enarrant  longo  plurima  facta  die. 
Crura  sonant  ferro  mordaci  pallida  morbo, 
Et  nutrimentum  est  parvula  crusta  cibi. 
."  Patria,  felices !  "  inquit,  "  quibus  extitit  alma, 

**  Et  pot^sunt  patrum  qui  requiesse  solo. 
"  O  Dea  Libertas,  DIviim  te  carior  alter 

"  Arva  beatorum  uon  veneranda  colit !  '  &c.         p.  22,  23 

The  next  specimen  wc  select,  entitled  Athene,  is  written 

with  more  sustained  purity  of  diction  and  harmony  of  measure; 

and  is  really,  we  think,   a  very  respectable  performance.     The 

local  description  is  surprisingly  accurate:   the  allusion  to  the 
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Sages  of  the  Lyceum  and  Academy,  the  contrast  between  the  an- 
cient grandeur  and  present  wretchedness  of  that  seat  of  art,  and 
the  spn-it  and  generosity  of  the  conchiding  wish,  might  do  credit 
to  a  more  experienced  votary  of  the  Muses. 

*  Aoniae  diva?,  Parnassi  sacra  colentes, 

Vos  patrias  rupes  dulcesque  Aganippidos  undas 
Linquentes,  operamque  levate  et  adeste  faventes, 
Et  niihi  jam  audenti  magna  ads^oirate  secundse  ! 
Moenia  vestra  cano,  dictasque  a  Pallade  terras. 

*  Aspice  qua  tolht  rupes  *  abrupta  superbum 
Turribus  excelsis  culmen,  doctaique  minantur 
Palladis  in  caelum  domus  f ,  et  penetralia  sacra 
Mille  renidenti  de  marmore  nixa  columnis. 

Hinc  oculus,  circum  spectans  et  cuncta  pererrans, 
Multa  videt  late  ;    iEginseque  cacumina  celsae, 
Hospitis  et  montes  etiam  Salaminis  opacos ; 
Turn  Pelopis  Phrygii  telluris  littora  curva, 
i^quoraque  iEgei  tarn  crebris  consita  terris, 
Chalcidos  avulsasque  oras,  bimarisque  Corinthi 
Antiquas  arces.     Propius  sed  magna  videtur 
Gloria  Graiorum,  collesque  domusque  superbae 
Fluminaque.     Hie  viridis  coUucens  surgit  HyraettuB 
Floribus  aestivis,  apibus  qui  maxima  cura 
Sollicitis :    illic  riparmn  anfractibus  errans, 
Labitur  Ilissus  tortis  ;   Cephisus  et  undas 
Leniter  arguto  trepidantes  murmure  volvit. 
Illic  jucundis  oleis  Academica  sylva 
Vernat,  et  aligerae  modulantur  gutture  blandum 
Carmen  aves  tenui: — docto  olim  grata  Platoni 
Sedes,  qua  docuit  divini  Socratis  artem, 
Qui  Sophiam  a  caelo  terrae  deduxit  in  orbera, 
Monstravitque  viam  liceat  qua  scandere  sedes 
^thereas,  Patrisque  attingere  regna  beata. 
Te  neque  praiteream,  toties  cui  docta,  Lyceum, 
Porticus  excepit  sapientem,  vincere  cuncta 
Qui  Peliae  docuit  juvenera,  nisi  semet  et  iram. 

*  Hie  antiquus  honor ;  fuit  hie  et  splendor  Athenis 
Olim  ;   at  nunc  vastata  vides  loca,  moenia  nuda, 
Desertasque  vias :   passim  fractaeque  columnae, 
Marmoreaeque  trabes,  lapides,  truncataque  signa, 
Strata  jacent ;   maestis  atque  omnia  sparsa  minis. 
Quoque  loco  quondam  Pario  de  marmore  templum, 
Aurataeque  aedes  stabant,  et  limina  celsa, 

Sordida  nunc  tecta,  et  constructa  mapalia  turpi 
VOL.  XX.  NO.  40.  C  c 

»  Acropolis.  t  Pgrthen«n. 
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(QusB  magis  apta  feris)  Hmo  miser  incola  ponit. 
Et  quh  ridebant  onerati  messibus  agri, 
**  Infelix  lolium  et  steriles  daranantur  avenae.  *' 
Fecundis  celsa  pro  Palladis  arbore  ramis 
Nunc  subiere  vepres :    Musis  pro  flumine  caro 
Parvus  vix  reptat  stagnanti  rivulus  unda. 

*  O  utinam  exoriens  aliquis,  Thrasybulus  ut  alter, 
Nascatur,  duri  subvertens  regna  tyranni, 
Qui  patriae  reddat  divini  jura  Solonis, 

Et  recidiva  manu  genetrici  moenia  ponat !  p.  54. 5(j, 

We  are  tempted  to  subjoin  another  copy  on  the  same  subjcc 
by  a  different  boy,  in  Alcaics ;  both  as  a  specimen  of  the  Lyrics7 
which  appear  to  have  been  a  supplementary  exercise  on  some 
of  the  themes, — and  also  because  it  indicates  some  vigour  and 
power  of  fancy  in  a  youthful  mind. 

*  Ascendo  rupem  plurima  qua?  iraminet 
Urbi ;    et  potentis  moenia  Palladis 
Perlustro ;   me  circum  caduca 

Templa  deum  speciosa  nutant. 
Haec  sunt  Hymetti  purpurei  juga; 
-^gina,  contra,  natio  bellica ; 

Tellusque,  qua  pugna  redivit 

Frons  Danaum  redimita  lauro : 
Subterque,  quondam  templa  celebria : 
At  nunc  virescens  saxa  coinquinat 
Muscus ;    ruinosum  manetque 
Ignibus  et  sine  caede  fanum. 
Haec  urbs  Athenae,  Persica  millia, 
Obnixa,  quae  olim  viribus  obruit, 
Ostendit  et  qui  solveretur 

Grascia  servitio  prementi ! 
Nunc,  quando  vinclis  ambitio  premit, 
Mutata  quantum  est ! — Unda  vel  amnium 
Ripas  refugit  assuetas, 

Servitium  ob  pudibunda  gentis. '  p.  105,  106. 
Under  the  title,  T©  ^ohv  ccK/zx^et  fixtov  x^ovov^  we  have  five  copies; 
the  first  of  which,  in  spite  of  some  pueriJities,  exhibits  a  singular 
union,  in  so  young  a  boy,  of  delicacy,  and  even  tenderness  of 
sentiment,  with  considerable  felicity  of  expression.  We  o-ive 
the  concluding  lines  only. 

*  Sed  cur  pallescis,  cadit  et  tua  gloria  terrae? 
Dum  loquor,  in  ventos  forma  repente  fugit. 
Qui  te  describam?   fugisti;  et  spina  relicta 
Nulla  dat  amissae  nunc  raonumenta  rosae. 
Sic  hominis  decedit  honor,  viridisque  juven^aj; 

Saepe  cadit  veluti  in  germine  carpta  rosa. 
Sol  oriens  juvenem  vidit  persaepe  vigentem, 
Gujus  ad  occasum  corpus  inane  jacet. 
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Mortis  tempestas  homines,  ut  flaraina  flores, 

Aufert,  et  summis  fit  mora  nulla  viris. 
Sic,  mortalc  genus,  trahimur,  properante  senecta, 

In  fiumen  secum  cuncta  ferentis  aquae. '  p.  40,  41. 

As  we  advance  in  the  order  of  time,  the  exercises  increase  in 

jgtli  and  merit.     Under  the  head  of  fsilus  is  a  copy  too  long 

r  insertion,  from  which  we  shall  give  two  extracts.     The  first 

>!itains  a  poetical  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  Nile,  and  the 

])benomcna  of  the  Catadupa,   to  which  Cicero  alludes  so  beau- 

tifally  in  the  Smum'um  Scipumis ,- — a  passage  which  the  young 

M:>et  has  dexterously  cnouij;h  interwoven  with  his  lines. 

*  Musa  mihi  memora,  qua  flumina  vi  alta  tumescant 
Et  superent  ripas,  lateque  natantia  rura 

Subjiciant  fluvio,  "  rursusque  jn  seipsa  residant,  " 
Arvaque  fecundo  limo  contecta  relinquant. 
En  !  spatiis  anni  redeunti  tempore  certo. 
Ipse  Deus,  patriis  assidens  montibus  altis, 
Sublimi  gravidas  diffindit  vertice  nubes. 
His  effusarum  magnum  ruit  agmen  aquarum, 
Quas  lacubus  recipit  divus,  vastisque  latebris 
Speluncaque  cavn  claudit :  cistisque  repletis, 
Obicibus  metis,  fluviis  urgentibus  ingens 
Pandit  iter.     Subito  erumpens  cum  murmure  vasto, 
Torrentes  impellit  aquas  per  spumea  saxa 
Et  scopulos  duros  violento  tramite  flumen. 

*  Rupibus  abruptis  locus  est  conseptus  utrimque. 
Qua  via  praecipiti  fluvio  contracta  patescit, 
Assiduis  undis  usu  longoque  cavata. 

Finit  acuta  silex,  pra?cisis  undique  saxis, 
Hoc  immane  jugura,  camporumque  aequora  plana 
Infra  pressa  jacent  longe.     Hue  ut  pervenit  Amnis, 
Horret ;  at  instantum  tergo  vi  pulsus  aquarum 
Volvitur  in  praeceps,  fervensque  fremensque  videtur 
Spumarum  cumulis  celsas  aspergere  nubes. 
It  fragor  ad  caelum,  stupefactaque  littora  complet 
Immense  sonitu  ;  reboat  vicinia  tota, 
Pulsatique  vago  montes  plangore  resultant. 
Surdi  homines  fiunt,  sonitum  nee  prendere  tantuni 
Auribus  humanis  datur,  at  stupuere  silentes  '  p.  65,  66. 
The  following  extract  from  the  same  exercise  contains  a  de- 

^^cription  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  which  is  thus  happily  iiltro«- 

duced. 

*  Nile  vale  tandem,  nunc  te  magnum  accipit  aequor; 
Perfectumque  iter  est ;  tamen  ultima  carmina  plectri 
Laus  petit  ingenui  patriae  praeclara  Brit  anni, 

Classibus  hic  nostris  praefectus  et  inclytus  heros, 
Praeetantes  numero  Gallos  certamins.  claro- 
Cc2 
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Devicit,  rciliens  superato  victor  ah  hoste. 

Die  mihi,  Musa  favens,  possfm  qui  carmine  digno 

Coneelebrare  viri  laudes,  cui  nonien  ad  ipsum, 

Attonitis  hostes  animis  pallere  solebant. — 

Gallica  jam  classis  tuta  secura  quiete 

Littora  stringebat :  terra,  sine  lege  tyrannus 

Caedebat  natos,  vastabat  et  arva  Canopi ; 

Puppibus  in  celsis  cum  signa  Britannica  longe 

Apparent,  celerique  abradunt  a?quora  inotu. 

Ultor  adest  vindex — gaude  Marcotica  tcllus  ! 

Nile  pater  gaude  !  jam  viucula  vestra  f  uerunt, 

Imperiumque  tuum  cecidit  nunc,  Galle  superbcf 

En,  properante  caput  sole  undis  condere  pronum, 

Proelia  commiscent  totis  cum  viribus  ambo, 

Et  liquidum  magnis  clamoribus  aera  complent^ 

Nee  tormenta  neqis  cessant  lethalia  ferro 

Horrifico  vibrare  sono  ;  micat  ignibus  unda  ; 

Crebris  cuncta  tenant  late  discordrbus  armis, 

Jamque  polos  nigro  nox  atra  involvit  amictu, 

Addit  et  horrorem  pugnae  calrgine  cscca. ; 

Quum  subito  tenebris  mediaque  videtur  in  unda,. 

Inter  tigna  Ducis  regnans  Vulcania  pestis 

Gain  :  confcstim  magno  se  sustulit  alte 

Quassa  fragore  ratis  ;  paulisper  corda  pavore 

Strati,  per  naves  tenuere  silentia  cuncti. 

Pallida  sed  croceum  linquens  Aurora  cubile, 

Primaque  conspergens  redivivo  lumine  terras, 

Ostendit  victos  Gallos  navesque  sequentes 

Imperium  nostrum  :  superas  toliuntur  in  auras 

Clamoresque  virum  repetiti  et  murmura  laita.  *  p.  68, 69. 
The  last  subject  is  announced  in  these  words  ot  Tacitus  ( Vit. 
Agric.  c.  31.)  Oste7idamus  qtcos  sibi  Caledonia  vivos  scpostterit : 
and  the  four  copies  given  are  no  unwortliy  termination,  both  in 
length  and  number,  of  the  honourable  exertions  their  authors 
seem  to  have  made  during  the  year.  We  can  give  room  only 
to  a  few  extracts  j  and  shall  begin  with  the  following  tribute  to 
the  poets  of  our  country,  who,  among  the  well  earned  praises 
they  have  received,  were  never  probably  complimented  before 
in  Latin  verse  b}^  a  young  countryman. 
*  Est  huic,  naturae  tempestatumque  peritus, 

Frigora  qui  *  brumae,  rabiemque  aestusque  leonis, 

Et  flavum  autumnum,  et  placide  ridentia  veris 

Tempora,  divino  depicta  in  carmine  liquit. 

Est,  qui  f  sublimes  animos  erexit  aratro, 

Hausit  et  impavidus  Thebani  munera  fontis, 

*  Thomson.  f  Burns. 


Derore 
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Dum  lactae  Aonides  iiatum  salvere  juberent, 

Tempora  cingentes  insignia  fronde  perenni. 

Est,  qui  f  commemorans  aetatis  gesta  peractas 

Priscorumque  patriim  mores,  et  tempora  prisca, 

Obtinuit  nomen  victurmn  in  secula  sera. 

Carmine  nee  nostro  merita  tu  %  laude  carebis. 

Qui  Spem  maerentis  cecinisti  mentis  alumnam, 

Undas  sublimi,  nunc,  majestate  per  alta 

Saxa  ruens  rapidas,  montano  vortice  torrens, 

Omnibus  attonitis,  querulus,  nunc,  murmure  rivus 

Lene  susurranti  per  moliia  prata  relabens. 

O  si  pars  animi  mihi,  sicut  nominis,  esset, 

Scribere  digna  cedro  sperarem  carmina  posse  !  p.  88,  89 
The  last  copy  on  Caledonia  opens  witli  th«'se  spirited  lines ; 
*  Salve,  magna  Parens  ;  salve,  felicibus  oris 

Diva  Caledoniae  semper  fidissima  custos  1  ^ 

Laudes  ecce  tuas  meliori  carmine  dignas 

Hinc  canere  incipiam,  et  tenui  deducere  picctro, 

Rejice  nee,  Mater,  nati  tentamen  ineptum, 

Pectore  dum  grato  mea  patria  rura  celebro. 
O  natale  solum,  mihi  te  non  dulcior  ulla 

Terra  patet  Phcebo  ;  neque  tellus  thuris  abundans, 

Eoae  sedes  Arabum,  Nabathseaque  regna  ; 

Gallia  nee  dives,  frondosis  vitibus  alma, 
Ebria  qua  spumant  caicatis  prela  racemis ; 
Nee  fines  Italum  illustres,  Saturniaque  arva, 
Et  quondam  domitrix  terrarum  Roma  superba.  *  p.  98,  99. 
After  some  good  description  of  the  peculiar  scenery  and  pro- 
ductions of  Scotland,   and  the  fatal  effects  of  luxury  in  less  in- 
vigorating climates,  the  ancient  history  and  heroes  of  the  coun- 
try are  connected  with  the  modern  in  the  following  encomium. 
*  Atque  etiam,  quamvis  "  retro  sublapsa  referri 
Et  ruere  in  pejus  "  natura  multa  videntur, 
Intemerata  patrum  descendit  gloria  vivax  ; 
Magnanimum  genitrix  beroum  Scotia  manjsit. 

lUius  natum  conspexit  Iberia  nuper, 
Gallos  extrema  victorem  fundere  vita. 
Haud  indignum  ipsis  jactat  sociasse  triumphis 
Nelsoni  comitem  ;  §  ad  ripas,  septemflue,  pingues, 
Nile  tuas,  veniens  cui  mors  redimita  virenti 
Fronde,  dedit  palma  victrici  insignia  fata. 
Te  peregrina  tegit  distanti  littore  tellus, 
Magne  senex  !  refovet  gremio  nee  terra  paterna ; 
Nomini  at  in  patria  restabit  fama  superstes, 
Et  fato  ereptus  plorantum  in  pectore  vives. 

Quum  produxit  adhuc  heroas  inclyta  tantos 

t  Scott.  X  Campbell.  J  Abercremby. 
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Vestra  Caledonia,  exemplo  vos  discite  Scoti ! 
In  vobis  videat  renovatas  patria  prisci 
Virtutes  aivi,  ncc  jam  desidcret  illas 
Cum  Claris  paritcr  raptas  majoribus  ;  a;tas 
Floreat  ha?c  pra^sens,  imitans  quoque  gesta  prion's. 
Vos,  quibus  est  annum  meliorum  la^ta  juventus. 
Est  quibus  in  bello  splendentis  nominis  ardor, 
Hostes  externos  arvis  propellite  tutis. 

Sed  quibus  est  potius  tranquillam  ducere  vitam, 
Et  procul  a  castris  annis  rabidisque  remotam  ; 
Vobis,  et  patrum  leges  servare  vetustas 
Cura  sit,  et  populi  carissima  jura  tueri, 
Sincerumque  Dei  cultum,  longeque  relictas 
Temiiere  delicias,  turpis  mala  gaudia  mentis. 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes  ;  sic,  Scotia,  gloria  patrum, 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  usque  manebit, 
Natorum  vitiis  nunquara  maculata  pudendis. '  p;  101,  10^. 
If  we  have  not  already  trespassed  on  the  reader's  patience,  bj 
the  length  of  our  quotations,   we  are  in  no  danger  of  doing  so 
by  adding  the  concluding  poem,  on  taking  leave  of  the  school ; 
which  we  look  upon  as  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  juvenile 
latinity,  but  still  more  remarkable  for  the  tenderness  and  mo- 
ral tone  of  the  sentiments. 

*  Jam  nunc  incipiunt  arvis  flavesccre  laetis 
Frumenta,  et  dulces  parturit  arbor  opes  : 
Tempus  adest,  Socii, — quos  a?sta&  sexta  laborum 

Parti cipesmecum  lactitiacque  videt, — 
Tempus  adest  propius,  quo  vos  diversa  tenebunt, 

Quo'linqucnda  estis,  pectora  chara,  mihi. 
Vos  igitur  primi,  dulces,  valeatis,  araici, 

Non  spectandi  oculis  forte,  valete,  meis  ! 
Non  tamen  ex  animo  tollent  oblivia  nostro  ; 

Glim  pulsabunt  nomina  vestra  sinum. 
Vosque  valete,  meam  quae  primam  alucre  juventam 

Mcenia,  nunc  a^tas  qua  puerilis  abit : 
Vos  linquenda  etiam  ; — sed  quamvis  corpore  distera^ 

Et  liquidi  intersint  ca^rula  vasta  maris. 
Per  varios  casus,  per  cuncta  pericula  vitsc, 

Hunc  memori  semper  mente  tenebo  locum, 
Oyxa.  meus  ingenuas, animus  primum  inhibit  artes, 

Excipiens  veterura  gaudia  multa  libris  : 
Qua  primum  sese  studiis  intendit  honestis 

States  quae  omnes,  tempora  cuncta,  juvant ; 
Praecipue  decorant  quae  res  ornantque  secundas, 

Auxilium  adversis,  perfugiumque  ferunt. 
Tuque  vale  postremum,  animos  qui  rebus  honestis 
Formasti  teneros,  alter  et  ipse  parens  ! 
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Doctrinaeque  via  fortes  perstare  citasti, 

Sistere  nee  media,  deficiente  pede  ; 
Temporis,  intenti  studii,  assiduique  laboris 

Prodigus,  baud  ulki  victus  incite  mora  ! 
Quod  me  juvisti,  manet  alta  mente  repostmn ; 

Semper  ego  nomen  gratus  amabo  tuum. 
Si  quid  commerui,  tibi  me  debere  fatebor 

Quicquid  adhuc  laudis,  quam  minimumque  scio ! 
Forsitan  aut  olim,  quodam  si  digner  honore, 

Certe  oblita  tui  non  erit  ilia  dies  ! '     p.  115,  116. 

On  the  whole  then,  when  we  regard  the  verses  before  ns  as 
the  first  fruits  of  an  experiment  made  in  the  principal  school 
of  our  country,  and  reflect  that  so  much  has  been  done — such 
strenuous  and  successful  efforts  have  been  made,  without  a  single 
appeal  to  the  rod,  we  may  be  permitted  to  question  the  omni- 
potence of  that  potent  engine,  and  to  inquire  whether  a  sav- 
ing in  the  article  of  birch  might  not  be  effected,  by  substi- 
tuting less  costly,  and  more  efficacious  stimuli ;  which,  instead 
of  degrading,  by  odious  punishment,  should  elevate  and  hu- 
manize the  mind,  and  give  it  habits  of  uniform  and  willing  ex- 
ertion, of  far  more  importance  than  all  the  learning  of  the 
schools.  Again,  if  the  cleverer  boys  in  a  school  can  be  drilled 
to  such  proficiency  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  beginning  the  practice  of 
versification  so  ver}'  early  as  is  customary  in  the  English  schools, 
in  which  boys  have  often,  before  they  are  thirteen,  made  nearly 
as  many  verses  as  they  have  read.  We  should  rather  imagine, 
that,  till  near  that  period,  they  would  be  better  employed  in 
becoming  quite  conversant  witn  the  elements  of  the  language, 
and  reading  as  much  as  possible  of  the  authors  they  can  under- 
stand, in  order  that  they  may  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  solid  bullion 
of  the  Ancients,  before  they  venture  on  compositions  of  their 
own. 


Art.  VIII.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Functions  oj  the 
Pojmlar  Branch  of  the  Co?istitution,  8vo.  pp.  1 16.  Lon- 
don,  18^2. 

A  Few  Plain  Observations  on  the  End  and  Means  of  Political 
Reform^  and  the  Measures  adopted  by  the  present  Supporters  of 
that  Cause-     8vo.     pp.  140.     London,   1811. 

Tn  comparing  the  structure  of  society  among  the  free  states  of 
-■-  antiquity,  with  that  which  is  presented  in  ttic  few  which  bear 
th^  same  character  in  the  modern  world,  we  shall  probably  fxpd 
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that  they  differ  chiefly  in  two  great  features.     The  Military  pro- 
fession has  become  a  separnte  employment,  instead  of  forming': 
part  of  the  duty  of  every  citizen  ;  and  the  system  of  rcpresenta-^^ 
lion  has  in  like  manner  confined  to  a  few  hands  the  important^ 
cares  of  Government.     In    Athens  and  Rome  every  man  was  a| 
soldier  and  a  statesman.     lie  was  liable,  at  a  moment's  warning,  j 
to  march  against  the  enemy, — and  his  habits  of  life  had  cjnali-J 
fied  him  to  take  th«  field  :  He  was  also  called  upon  perpetual- 
ly to  deliberate  upon  the  most  weighty  public  nicasures  ;— and, 
however  little  qualified  he  might  be  for  so  giave  a  task,  hh 
voice  was  required  to  sanction  the  scheme,   or  enact  the  law, 
"With  the  various  improvements  of  modern  times,  this  most  im- 
portant-change has  been  introduced — far  more  important  thar 
all  the  rest  put  together — that  we  confide  the  task  of  Defence 
and  Government — the  province  at  least  of  immediate  military*' 
and  political  operations,  to  classes  of  the  community  more  or 
]ess  completely  set  apart  foi-  performing  those  eminent  functions. 

It  is  notour  present  intention  to  trace  the  various  consequcn< 
res  which  may  be  deduced  from  this  change — or  even  to  enumer-* 
ate  the  effects  which  it  has  produced  upon  the  manners  and  ha- 
bits— the  situation — the  liberties  of  the  people.  Our  atlentioii 
shall  be  confined  to  one  jiart  of  the  remark  which  has  just  bcen^ 
made : — and  we  shall  stop  for  a  moment  to  observe,  that  un- 
questionably there  is  no  greater  improvement  in  the  arts  of  g< 
vernment  than  the  substitution  of  representation — or  a  delega-. 
tion  of  the  right  of  managing  their  own  af!airs,  inherent  in  th^ 
people — for  the  actual  exercise  of  this  undoubted  right  by  them- 
selves. Such  an  arrangement  gives  stability  and  dignity  to  public 
deliberations — it  removes  all  chance  of  turbulence  and  discord — it 
commits  the  management  of  the  general  allairs  to  some  of  the  wis- 
est men.  Even  were  the  choice  less  happy,  it  is  likely  to  secure»i 
more  wisdom  in  the  national  councils  than  the  deliberations  of  a^j 
whole  people  can  possibly  attain  ; — it  leaves  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity more  worthily  and  more  appropriately  occupied  than  they 
could  be  were  their  time  spent  in  political  assemblies  ; — and  last- 
ly, it  is  an  invention  absolutely  necessary  in  a  free  state  of  anyj 
considerable  extent — for  it  furnishes  the  only  conceivable  means 
of  giving  the  people  any  voice  at  all  in  the  government,  whei 
the  seat  of  administration  is  removed  at  any  distance  from  iheii 
own  doors. — For  these  reasons  this  change  in  the  structure  of 
political  society  has  justly  been  regarded  as  among  the  happiest 
inventions  of  human  sagacity  or  experience. 

With  all  these  blessings,  however,  and  they  are  as  undeniable 
as  they  are  important,  the  plan  of  delegated  authority  is  liable 
to  several  objections — not,  indeed,  such  as  greatly  to  detract  from 
its  merits — ^but  such  as  are  well  adapted  to  keep  our  jealousy  «* 
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wake  to  its  abuses.  It  may  be  enough  to  mention  one,  into 
which  indeed  almost  all  the  others  resolve  themselves.  The 
delegation  of  the  greatest  of  all  trusts,  that  of  government,  ne- 
cessarily implies  a  surrender  of  the  function  itself,  and  with  the 
function  much  of  the  power — and  leaves  the  people,  in  some 
degree,  at  the  mercy  of  those  whom  they  chuse  for  their  trus- 
tees, during  the  whole  term  of  tlie  appointment.  Hence  the 
danger  of  those  trustees  abusing  their  delegated  authority  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  weaken  the  control  of  the  people  over 
them — and,  by  rendering  themselves  more  powerful  and  less 
accountable,  to  make  the  resumption  of  the  trust  more  diffi- 
cult. It  is  quite  manifest,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  of 
which  the  Constitution,  in  a  state  hke  England,  ought  to  be 
more  jealous,  than  any  step  towards  independence  on  the  part 
<^f  the  representatives — any  attempt  of  theirs  to  acquire  a  sub- 
stantive and  separate  authority — either  an  existence  not  creat- 
ed, or  attributes  not  bestowed  by  the  people.  From  so  self- 
evident  a  maxim  we  may  deduce  iill  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  parliamentary  reform— all  the  observations  which  place  in 
the  strongest  light  the  abuses  in  our  representative  system — 
the  princijiles  which  render  the  septennial  act  by  far  the  greatest 
mockery  of  popular  rights,  and  breach  of  common  good  faith 
that  ever  was  connnitted  by  the  governors  to  the  governed — the 
grounds  upon  which  the  exclusion  of  so  many  of  the  community 
from  all  share  in  the  government,  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
elective  franchise  by  the  few,  are  demonstrably  shown  to  be  a 
mere  subversion  of  the  \qy\  puq")ose  and  meaning  of  represen- 
tation. But  we  choose  rather  to  view  the  subject  in  another 
light,  because  it  is  o^  great  practical  iinportance,  though  not 
perhaps  altogether  so  familiar,  in  our  political  reasonings — 
and,  above  all,  becfiuse  it  leads  to  the  prospect  of  a  palliative,  if 
not  a  remedy,  for  the  evils  at  present  justly  complained  of. 

The  people  having  in  this  country  parted  with  the  powers 
of  Government,  have  become  nmch  more  estranged  to  the  inte- 
\  rests  of  their  order,  and,  indeed,  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
Y  j  :onnnunity,  than  is  wholesome  for  the  common  weal.     It  is  by  no 
/  neans  desirable,  indeed,  that  appeals  should  be  made  to  them 
f  upon  the  merits  of  individual  measures — if  by  such  appeals  we 
/  mean  real  references  of  the  fate  of  those  measures  to  their  de- 
cision :  ajid  yet,  how  the  courtiers  of  the  present  day  can  main- 
tain this  doctrine,  we  marvel  exceedingly ;  for  they  have  never 
^  G^iupled  to  make  precisely  such  appeals  when  it  seemed  to  suit 
their  purpose.     A  great  and  most  complicated  question  divided 
the  wisest  men  in  rarliament — no  less  than  the  merits  of  two  de- 
tailed plans  for  governing  our  va«t  dominioas  on  the  otlier  side  of 
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the  globe.     Mr  Pitt  conceived  it  right  to  refer  the  decision  ofl 
this  question,  one  of  the  most  nice  and  complex  nature — invol\r«3 
in/r  every  speculative  difficulty — every  refined  principle  of  policjiJ 
— and  incumbered  with  an  incredible  mass  of  details,  to  the 
people  at  large.     He  raised  a  cry  about  chartered  rights — dis- 
solved tin?  Parliament — and,  having  dirown  many  of  his  adver-j 
saries  out  of  their  seats,  he  had  the  gravity  to  pronounce,  that 
the  question  was  decided  by  the  sense  of  the  country  in  ftivouip 
of  his  plan,  and  against  Mr  Fox's  1     Twenty  years  after  this 
notable  experiment,  the  successors  of  Mr  Pitt,  still  professing 
the  highest  Tory  doctiines — still  abhorring  all  popular  topics* 
thought  proper  to  raise  another  cry  against  religious  liberty,  an 
forthwith  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  country  upon  the  merits  oj 
the  Catholic  question.     The  late  dissolution  of  Parliament 
said  to  have  originated  in  a  wish  to  consult  the  people  on  me| 
as  w^ell  as  measures — to  give  them  an  opportunity  both  of  testi- 
fying their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  of  pr 
nouncing  that  mature  and  flattering   judgment  respecting  th 
Prince  Regent's   demeanour  in  public  and  private  (if  inde 
Princes  have  any  privacy)  which  it  is  quite  well  known  eve 
man  in  the  kingdom  must  have  formed.     It  would  be  difficui 
then,  with  such  instances  staring  us  in  the  face,  to  accuse  thj 
Court  of  a  consistent  aversion  to  popular  practices,  or  to  co 
prehend  how  they  can  object  to  giving  the  people  a  larger  shan 
in  the  government  than  they  now  enjoy.     They  surely  can  never 
have  the  countenance  to  maintain  that  proposition  which 
would  lay  down  as  the  corner  stone  of  the  representative  syste 
— that  the  people  ought  not  to  decide  directly  and  finally  o: 
any  public  measures,  except  the  choice  of  their  representative 
This  proposition  does  not,    as  the  lawyers  say,   lye  in  the: 
mouths— and  it  is  none  of  the  lightest  charges  which  we  havj 
to  urge  against  them  and  their  system,  that  they  have  nev 
scrupled  to  invade  the  Constitution,  when  it  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  the  moment — sometimes  on  one  quarter — sometiuK 
on  another—now  in  the  regal  part — now  in  the  popular — witi 
the  weapons  of  tyranny  or  of  anarchy— in  the  capacity  of  Tori( 
or  of  Levellers — exactly  as  the  view  of  their  present  interes 
directed ;    thus  evincing  themselves  apt  scholars  in  the  gre£ 
school  of  expedients,  whereof  Mr  Pitt  was  for  so  many  yeai 
the  master.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  principle  is  an  undoubl 
ed  one ;  and  "Joe  take  leave  to  maintain  it,  who  can  do  so  wit 
perfect  consistency. 

There  are,  however,  certain  explanations  necessary  to  prevent 
this  principle  from  leading  to  very  fatal  mistakes.  It  is  quite 
true,  that  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  specific  measures  ought 
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in  no  case  to  be  left  with  the  bulk  of  the  people.  But  it  is 
equally  true,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  deliberate  on  spe- 
cific measures — to  di.scuss  them  individually,  and  in  bodies — to 
express  the  result  of  those  deliberations,  and  to  tender  to  the 
Lt-gisluturo  and  the  Executive  Government  their  opinion,  their 
advice,  nay,  the  free  expression  of  their  wishes  upon  all  matters 
of  public  import.  This*  is  the  sacred  inalienable  right  of  the 
English  people— it  is  theirs  as  they  arc  free  men — it  is  theirs  as 
they  arc  both  the  fountain  and  the  object  of  all  Government — it 
is  a  rierlit,  the  invasion  of  which  we  conscientiously  hold  to  form 
an  extreme  case — a  case,  perhaps,  more  easy  than  sate  to  dis- 
cuss ;  and  one  which  all  lovers  of  their  country,  and  friends  to 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  must  fervently  pray  against 
ever  living  to  see  practically  moved.  This  right,  however,  was 
actually  violated  by  Mr  Pitt — by  the  very  man  who  did  not  scru- 
ple to  invade  the  first  principles  of  the  representative  system 
on  the  opposite  quarter,  by  taking  the  sense  of  the  country  on  a 
particular  measure.  He  was  the  first  minister  who  ever  dared  a- 
bridge  the  rights  of  Englishmen  to  discuss  their  own  affairs. 

We  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that  very  many  well-meaning 
persons,  friends  of  Hberty,  generally  s{)eaking,  and  lovers  of  the 
Constitution,  submitted  to  this  violent,  and,  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  word,  revolutionary  proceeding,  through  the  alarms  artfully 
excited  in  those  bad  times.  Nor  should  we  be  disposed  to  make 
any  allusion  to  that  most  dismal  period  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  for  the  sake  of  warning  all  our  countrymen  against 
ever  again  submitting  to  such  gross  impostures.  To  these  delu- 
sions, and  to  the  suspension  of  popular  rights  eflected  thix)ugh 
them,  we  assuredly  owe  the  continuance  of  that  system  which 
has  brought  the  country  into  its  present  condition— overwhelm- 
ed with  debt,  groaning  under  tribute,  and  surrounded  by  the 
ruins  of  allied  dynasties,  and  the  monuments  of  hostile  tri- 
umphs. 

When  the  laws  against  popular  meetings  (commonly  and  just- 
ly named  the  Gaggmg  Bills)  were  introduced,  an  universal  dis- 
position had  begun  to  manifest  itself  for  peace.  The  war  had 
utterly  failed  in  attaining  any  one  of  the  many  objects  which  its 
^  sll[)pci  y  authors  had  proposed  as  the  ground  of  it.  France  was 
not  conquered — the  Bourbons  were  not  restored — Holland  was 
not  defended — Belgium  was  not  reclaimed — the  balance  of  pow- 
er was  not  reestablished — and  the  gulph  of  bankruptcy,  which 
used  to  yawn  in  France  through  the  costly  orations  of  the  minis- 
ters, seemed  shifting  its  positions  a  few  points  nearer  the  orators 
themselves.  Meanwhile,  tax  after  tax  was  imposed  and  submit- 
ted to — our  trade  was  shackled — the  prices  of  all  articles  were 
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©11  the  rise, — a  peipctual  borrowing  promised  a  long  duration 
the  burthens  successively  thrown  u})wn  the  country, — and  wit 
the  money  tlie  best  blood  of  the  nation  was  lavished  in  unprc 
fitable  expeditions,  which  only  served  to  signalize  some  illustri 
ous  branch  of  the  Royal  Family,  or,  at  the  most,  to  add  a  us 
less  sugar  island  to  our  unwieldy  empire  : — All  these  things  wer|( 
very  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  and   they  were  beginning  t( 
evince  the  impression  which  was  produced: — Meetings  for  peac^ 
were  in  agitation  every  where;  and,  before  the  session  closedi 
one  universal  cry  would  have  been  raised  for  it,  from  North 
South.     Even  in  Scotland,  where  tliere  is  much  less  popular  feel 
ing  than  elsewhere,  because  there  is  nopojndar  representation  at 
all,  it  was  quite  plain  that  the  sense  of  the  people  was  strong,  an< 
would  s}>eedily  iiave  been  expressed.     How  else  can  we  exjilaii 
the  petitions  against  the  gagging  bills  sent  from  this  part  of  thi 
kingdom,  which  was  so  little  aflectcd  by  them  in  ordinary  times  i 
We  believe  the  one  from  Edinburgh  had  1^0,000  signatures,  an< 
comprehended  a  prayer  for  peace  also. 

The  courtiers  saw  these  signs  of  the  times,  and  knew  the  pro 
bable  fate  which  awaited  their  favourite  war.      They  proceedc 
therefore  at  once  to  remove  the  very  corner  stone  of  the  Constitu-i 
tion,  and  made  it  no  longer  possible  for  the  })eople  to  meet  an( 
deliberate  on  public  measures,  as  it  is  their  unquestionable  right 
at  all  times,  and  often  times  their  bounden  duty  to  do.     Thi 
expression  of  popular  feeling  was  checked, — the  mock-embassy 
of  Lord   Malmsbiu'y  was  despatched, — the   negotiations  wen 
broken  off, — the  war  was  renewed:  and  tliere  being  no  longer  am 
fear  of  control  from  the  voice  of  those  whose  lives  and  proper-1 
•  ties  were  exhausted  to  feed  it,  onwards  it  went  for  year  after} 
year — as  fruitless,  as  expensive  as  before — until  another  set  oi 
courtiers  having  quarrelled  with  its  authors,  thought  they  could^ 
turn  a  little  popularity  by   making  a  peace — when  there  was 
nothing  left  to  fight  about,  and  scarce  any  thing  to  fight  with,' 
Now,  we  take  the  liberty  of  holding,  that  a  clear  and  general  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  opinion  in  favour  of  peace,  by  unre-- 
strained,  frequent,  numerous  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country^ 
must  necessarily  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the   govern- 
ment, and  woukl  have  put  a  stop  to  the  war  sonie  years  before, 
or  at  all  events  would  have  put  the  sincerity  of  the  enemy  to  a 
real  test. — Does  any  one  doubt  that,  at  the  leatt,  such   an  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion,  would  have  procured  us  peace  on  ^™J 
Buonaparte's  return  from  Egypt  ? — Yet  the  war   lasted  long  [m\ 
enough  after  that,  to  produce  the  overthrow  of  the  fortunes  of 
Austria  in  Italy,  and  its  invasion  in  Germany — to  augment  the 
glories  of  France  by  Hohenlinden  and  Marengo. 
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We  have  taken  the  qiie«^tion  of  war  as  an  example  oiAy^ 
thoiifirh  it  is  doubtless  tlie  most  important  one,  of  the  benefits 
which  result  to  ihe  country  from  an  unrestrained  expression  of 
popular  opinion  ;  and  a  proof  h«nv  incumbent  on  tlie  people  the 
duty  is — as  imperious  indeed  as  their  right  is  indisputable — of 
freely  canvassiniy  a!ul  rc})orthifT  to  the  <Tovernment,  their  judge- 
ment on  all  important  matters  of  state.  It  is  essential  to  the 
freedom  and  stability  of  our  happy  constitution,  as  well  as  to  the 
right  administration  of  our  affairs,  that  the  people  should  have 
the  practice  of  frequent  public  meetings,  at  which  the  discus- 
sion of  their  great  interests  may  be  undertriken,  their  voice  rais- 
ed boldly,  yet  peacefully,  to  the  parliament  and  the  prince ;  and 
their  sentiments  made  known  without  reserve: — This  practice,  so 
far  from  being  inimical  to  the  representative  system,  or  in  the 
least  degree  inconsistent  with  it,  flows  naturally  from  it,  and 
gives  it  life  and  vigour. 

For  surely  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are,  only  once  in  seven  years  (or  in  three  years,  supposing 
the  constitution  were  restored),  to  exercise  the  right  of  inter- 
fering with  the  management  of  their  affairs  ;  and  that  this  in- 
terference is  to  be  confined  rigorously  to  one  function — the 
choice  of  their  delegates.  Were  this  the  case,  only  see  with  what 
powers  those  delegates  are  invested,  and  consider  both  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  to  find  persons  worthy  of  so  dreadful  a 
trust — and  how  ridiculous  to  elect  them  for  more  than  a  fecv 
months.  Then,  indeed,  the  foolish  sarcasm  of  Rousseau  would 
have  some  meaning,  that  once  in  seven  years  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  free — at  all  other  times  slaves.  But  if  any  further  rea- 
soning were  required  on  this  head,  it  might  be  sufficient  to 
state,  that  a  people  limited  to  the  exercise  of  this  one  function 
of  election,  must  necessarily  lose  the  capacity  of  making  a  fit 
choice ;  and,  if  it  even  retained  the  capacity,  would  very  speed- 
ily be  either  cajoled  or  forced  out  of  the  exercise  of  it.  The 
elective  ii.?nchise — the  whole  system  of  representation — may 
safely  be  pronounced  at  an  end,  from  the  moment  that  the 
people  confine  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  this  one  political 
function. 

Again — Though  we  do  not  maintain  that  the  representatives 
o(  the  people  are  strictly  the  agents  of  their  constituents,  and 
bound,  on  each  individual  question,  to  follow  their  specific  in- 
structions— a  doctrine  wholly  untenable,  in  our  apprehension  ; 
yet  he  would  err  just  as  far  on  the  Qther  side,  and  in  a  far  more 
dangerous  kind,  who  should  hoW  the  representatives  to  be 
quite  independent  of  the  people,  except  at  the  moment  of  e- 
iection.     For  this  would  be  to  maintain,  that  the  government 
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of  England  is  a  mere  oligarchy — and  that  the  people  exercising- 
no  voice  in  the  administration  of  their  afF.iirs,  limit  themselves, 
in  their  politic  capacity,  to  the  bare  performance  of  an  empty 
triennial  or  septennial  ceremony.  This  must  strike  every  ona 
who  reflects  how  certainly  a  member^s  conduct  would  pass  un- 
noticed, and  be  forijotten,  at  each  succeeding  t  lection,  if  the 
mass  of  his  constituents  stood  by,  idle  and  listless,  during  th 
whole  currency  of  the  Parhair.ent.  But  if  this  were  not  the" 
consequence,  and  if  the  people  retained  their  regard  for  publiej 
questions,  and  were  resolved,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  be  con-^ 
suited — and  if  we  still  suppose  them  only  to  interfere  in  the  act 
of  election  ;  then  an  evil  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  scarcely  les& 
hurtful  to  the  representative  system,  nmst  infallibly  arise  ; — the 
electors,  unable  to  trust  him  whom  they  can  neither  watch  nor 
control,  will  take  care  to  choose  such  a  man  as  may  be  tie 
down,  regarding  each  vote  he  is  to  give,  by  previous  stipulations: 
And  we  ask  the  pretended  friends  to  our  Constitution,  whetlier  & 
niggardly  and  jealous  a  delegation  of  this  important  trust  could 
ver  answer  the  true  ends  of  representation  ?  One  of  these  evils, 
however,  is  quite  sure  to  happen.  In  the  present  state  of  thi 
country,  we  rather  dread  the  first ;  and  we  think  it  not  onl 
more  imminent,  but  of  a  worse  description — for  it  involves  thi 
loss  of  the  elective  system  altogether. 

We  shall  only  stop  to  mention  one  other  point  of  view  i 
which  the  subject  may  be  considered.     Even  if  the  duration  ol 
Parliaments  were  reduced  to  the  constitutional  period  of  thre 
years ;  or  if,  as  some  learned   and   virtuous  persons  think, 
one  year — still,  in  the  changeful  scene  of  political  affairs,  un 
foreseen  events  arise,  upon  which  the  representative  could  nol 
possibly  have  had  a  previous  understanding  with  his  constitu 
ents,  and  must  be  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  their  feelings  an 
opinions,  and  oftentimes  as  to  their  interests,  if  he  has  no  o 
portunity  of  learning  those  by  their  own  free  and  united  delib 
rations.     Some  unexpected  rupture  with  foreign  powers — som 
novel  measure  affecting  trade — some  new  invention  in  the  ar 
of  taxing — some  extraordinary  stretch  of  prerogative ;  all  thes 
incidents  may  demand  a  communication   between  the   Parlia- 
ment and  the  people- — which  popular  meetings  alone  can  fully 
and  safely  maintain. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  arguing,  upon  strict  and  admitted  con 
stitutional  principles,  to' show  the  connexion  between  frequeni 
popular  meetings  and  the  representative  system.  But,  in  oui 
minds,  there  is  a  far  more  important  view  of  the  question,  a 
rising  out  of  the  indirect  effects  of  such  meetings,  both  in  giv-» 
ing  strength  to  the  hands  of  the  representative,  and  in  setting 
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bounds  directly  to  the  encroachments  of  tyranny  and  misgo- 
vemment.  This  involves  considerations  so  much  more  mo- 
mentous than  any  we  have  been  reviewing,  that  we  must  stop 
to  dwell  a  little  at  large  upon  them.  We  are  still,  it  may  be 
premised,  proceeding  on  the  supposition,  that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  is  quite  pure — and  that,  by  a  salutary  reform, 
the  practice  of  the  constitution  is  restored  to  a  correspondence 
with  its  principles ;  and  we  are  showing  that,  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  the  frequent  interference  of  the  people  is  necessary 
to  our  liberties.  We  shall  afterwards  advert  to  the  vast  addi- 
tional strength  which  the  argument  derives  from  tlie  actual  state 
of  the  Parhamentary  representation. 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  real  foundations  of  liberty  in  this 
country,  as  these  are  laid  in  the  powers  and  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  question  is,  to  what  cause  must  we  ascribe  the  con- 
trol which  Parliament  has  over  the  power  of  the  Crown  ? — 
What  makes  the  sovereign  a  limited  monarch  ?  He  is  master  of 
a  vast  army,  and  a  treasure  scarcely  calculable,  if  he  pleases  to 
divert  it  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  granted.  He  has  an 
influence,  dangerous  to  liberty  we  must  admit  it  to  be,  from  pa- 
tronage almost  unbounded.  Why  is  this  influence  not  absolute- 
ly fatal  ?  Why  is  military  force,  generally  speaking,  harmless  ? 
Why  does  the  weight  of  this  enormous  treasure  press  so  lightly 
upon  our  rights  and  privileges  ? — It  cannot  be  maintained,  that 
there  is  any  thing  very  formidable  to  a  tyrant  in  the  physical 
force  of  six  or  seven  hundred  gentlemen,  even  if  we  add  to  the 
corps  all  their  families  and  immediate  dependants.  Their  in- 
fluence— the  power  which  their  wealth  gives  them  may  be  some- 
what greater :  but,  divided  and  unorganized  as  they  necessarily 
arc,  th'«  can  be  nothing  worth  estimating  in  the  scale.  Their 
debates  and  resolutions  may  have  weight — the  weight  of  reason — 
the  force  of  eloquence — the  power  of  worth  and  character.  But  a. 
file  of  grenadiers  dispersed  them  once ; — and  if  such  coarse  in- 
struments were  again  to  enter  the  house,  we  suspect  they  would 
again  prove  as  deaf  to  the  debate,  as  irresistible  td  the  debaters. 
— But  the  members  of  the  Parliament  sit  not  in  their  individual 
capacity — they  are  the  delegates  of  the  whole  people,  and  repre- 
sent the  people.  An  attack  upon  them  is  therefore  an  attack, 
not  on  six  or  seven  hundred  individuals,  but  on  the  nation  at 
large.— All  this  is  very  true;  but  unfortunately  it  is  only  theory; 
and,  practically  considered,  it  sinks  into  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
to  which  the  armed  alFecter  of  despotism  would  be  found  ex- 
tremely insensible.  Then  what  stops  his  course — a  course  which 
in  fact  almost  every  prince  has  more  or  less  desire  to  pursue — 
which  on  every  sacred  principle  of  the  constitution  we  are  bound 
to  presume  all  princes  may  be  prone  to  follow  ? — The  answer 
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J9   perfectly   obvious.      He    knows    that   the   constituent   wi^ 
make  common  cause  with  the   representative — that  the  peopl 
will  side  with  the  Parliament  * — that  the  nation   at  large  wi 
resist — that  the  army  will  waver,  perhaps  suddenly'  desert  hiij 
and  cleave  to   the   country.      He   knows   that   a   project,   si 
senseless   on   his    part,   would    inevitably  produce   a   state    o 
things  frightful  to  contemplate, — a  necessity  most  hateful  to  a 
gooQ  men,  but  far  more  terrible  to  tyrants  ; — a  necessity  so  ver 
terrible,  that  it  is  quite  sure  never  to  occur.     The  doctrine  of 
resistance,  as  was  well  observed  by  the  first  nobleman  in  Xhm 
Empire,  standing  in  his  place  as  premier  peer  of  England  J 
the  doctrine  of  resistance  placed  the  present  Royal  family  on  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms — it  is  interwoven  in  the  constitution ; 
but  it  is  a  doctrine  more  fit  to  be  inculcated  on  princes,  ihuM 
rashly  instilled  into  the  people. — It  is  a  principle,  said  Mr  Foj^ 
which  we  should  wish  Kings  never  to  forget,  and  their  subjects 
seldom  to  remember. 

Now,  in  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of  this  principle,  wlicr 
ther  we  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  it  in  prac- 
tice, or  derive  all  the  advantages  which  the  knowlege  of  its  exist- 
ence is  fitted  to  bestow, — we  must  be  satisfied,  that  the  constant 
exertion  of  the  popular  voice  is  the  surest  means  of  avoiding  tl 
one,  and  attaining  the  other. 

Let  us  only  consider  in  what  way  the  voice  of  the  represen 
tive  body  may  be  made  most  effectual  against  the  errors  or  t 
faults  of  the  Executive.     If  that  voice  comes  backed  by  the  opi 
nion  of  the  country,  supported  not  merely  by  the  act  of  election^  j 
constituting  the  members,  but  by  frequent  expressions  of  populJj 
opinion,  evincing  that  the  delegate  really  represents  his  consfll 
tuent,  surely  no  man  can  doubt  that  it  nmst  speak  with  tenfold 
force.     It  has  often  happened,  that  the  resolutions  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been   disregarded  by  the  Crown :    but  when  was  it 
ever  attempted  by  the  boldest  or  the  blindest  rulers,  to  disregard 
the  voice  of  Parliament,  when  the  sense  of  the  people  was  also 
loud  in  backing  it  ? — Of  late  years  we  have  had  instances  of  mi- 
nisters retained  in  office  after  the  Parliament  had  declared  their 

*  Some  of  the  reasonings  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  this  article, 
may  probably  strike  our  readers  as  bearing  a  very  near  resemblance 
to  those  which  have  been  already  submitted  to  them,  in  the  review 
of  Mr  Leckie's  publication.  That  article,  however,  was  printed  off 
before  the  present  was  received ;  and  while  the  general  coincidenc* 
of  sentiment  may  perhaps  appear  to  afford  some  additional  presump- 
tion of  its  justness,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  former  pa- 
per was  devoted  merely  to  clear  the  genuine  theoryt  and  legitimate 
practice  of  the  Constitution,  while  this  is  intended  to  point  out  its 
existing  hazards  and  natural  securities. 
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incompetence.  But  then  the  people  were  silent,  tlie  tricks  of 
tiieir  enemies  liad  succeeded  in  beguiling  them  of  their  voice; 
for  if  thnt  voice  had  been  raised,  it  must  have  triumphed. 
This  delusion,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  ever  prac- 
tised. As  long  as  it  lasts,  the  existing  minister  is  safe.  He 
has  the  chajice  of  procuring  majorities  ;  but,  if  he  fails,  he 
need  not  care  : — until  the  people  av/aken  from  their  apathy,  he 
is  secure,  and  the  Parliament  will  speedily  follow  him.  This  i^ 
the  very  nature  of  such  a  body  as  our  legislature.  They  may 
come  to  a  resolution  after  inany  conflicts  ;  but  if  the  Crown 
stands  out  against  that  resolution,  the  concurrence  of  the  coun- 
try alone  can  prevent  that  which  has  always  happened  in  such 
cases  from  happening  again — the  ultimate  compliance  of  the 
Parliament,  and  the  fmal  victory  of  the  Crown. 

But,  above  all,  those  ought  to  patronize  popular  meetings, 
regular  and  free  discussion  of  public  affairs  by  the  people  them- 
selves, who  are  apprehensive  of  violence  j  and  dread — as  all  v/eli 
disposed  m.en  must  dread — ihe  extremity  of  a  conflict  between 
the  Crown  and  the  country.  To  hasten  such  a  deplorable  is- 
sue, no  better  means  could  be  devised  by  the  mischief  of  man, 
than  to  retain  the  bulk  of  the  community  in  thraldom  by  pro- 
liibitory  laws,  or  by  gross  delusions  to  lull  them  into  apathy — ■ 
initil,  having  kept  them  quiet  and  unthinking  through  a  course 
of  misrule,  they  are  at  length  compelled  to  open  their  eyes  by 
the  extrenn'ty  oV  their  sufferings.  To  prevent  or  discourage  po- 
pular meetings  might  well  answer  the  purposes  of  bad  gover- 
nors— if  the  taxing  machine  were  not  going  on  all  the  while^ 
grinding  the  nation  dov/n.  It  miglit  be  extremely  safe,  in  the 
long-run,  as  well  as  comfortable  for  the  present,  to  those  whose 
interest  it  is  that  all  should  be  kept  silent,  if  there  was  the  small- 
est chance  tlirib- the  storm  of  war  could  blow  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  without  ever  rousing  them.  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  this  is  simply  impossible — and  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  people 
must  be  awakened  to  their  real  condition.  Now,  we  would  put 
one  plain  consideration  to  any  real  friend  of  domestic  peace  and 
good  order : — We  are  satisfied  with  this  one  view  of  the  many 
Uiat  might  be  taken  of  the  subject.  While  the  war  is  only  be- 
ginning, and  news  of  victories  come  in  from  time  to  time,  the 
cost  is  not  thought  of;  or,  if  thought  of,  is  soon  lost  in  the  glo- 
ry. For  some  years  all  wars  are  but  too  popular.  Then  come 
a  few  reverses,  and  the  people  cease  to  like  the  business: — but 
their  rulers  as  much  as  possible  seek  to  withdraw  their  attention 
from  the  subject ;  and  the  game  goes  on  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  for  some  years  longer — the  people  remaining  indif- 

•ent.     It  is  part  of  the  plan  to  impose  the  new  hurt  liens  ver^^ 
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^radiially,  and  in  minute  portions,  for  each  article;  so  tliat  ea 
ken),  taken  scparatcJy,  almost  escapes  observation.  Straw 
ter  straw  the  load  is  laid  on  ;  yet  the  Easterji  proverb  says,  th; 
the  last  straw  breaks  the  back  of  the  camel.  While  this  proc 
is  pursued,  there  is  no  one  point  of  time  at  which  the  pati 
creature,  the  People,  can  pause,  more  tlum  at  any  other,  a 
complain  of  being  bent  to  the  ground.  Yet  the  process  of  load- 
ing goes  on  unceasingly,  and  must  go  on  while  the  war  conti- 
nues. Docs  any  one  doubt  that,  in  the  end,  endurance  will 
cease  ?  Caii'  it  be  questioned,  that  they  who  have  not  been 
permitted  to  discuss  the  measures  themselves,  will  at  lengtli 
quarrel  with  the  price  to  be  paid  for  them  ?  Nothing  can  in 
deed  be  less  reasonable  than  for  those  who  have  shown  no  o' 
jection  to  the  war,  to  refuse  paying  the  expenses  of  it  -, — and  tl 
is  a  very  common  observation  against  the  people,  when  they 
begin  to  grumble  at  taxes.  But  the  truth  is,  that  for  some  years 
the  people  have  been  silent  upon  the  war,  only  because  the  bad 
liabit  of  never  meeting  to  discuss  public  measures  has  become 
inveterate  since  its  renewal.  If  popukr  assemblies  had  been  fre- 
quent, the  people,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  the  taxes,  would 
have  quarrelled  with  the  Mar  its(;lf,  and  must  have  obtained  sucU 
4  change  of  m^easures  as  would  have  rendered  those  t-axes  unne- 
cessai-y.  But,  admi^thig  that  the  result  of  their  discussion ^j 
might  have  been  favGurable  to  the  eentinuance  of  the  war — is  it 
not  clear  that,  in  this  case,  we  should  have  obtained  a  guara 
tee  against  their  ever  showing  violent  opposition  aiterwards 
the  burthens  rendered  necessary  by  ^hat  war  .'^  And,  even 
they  had  sho^^n  decided  indisposition  to  the  war,  but  been  disri 
garded  by  tlie  government,  would  not  the  constant  discussion  o 
the  subject  at  least  have  saved  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
community  from  the  great  jeopardy  in  whieh  they  nniyi  be  put, 
when  sudden-ly,  and  ibr  the  first  time,  the  sense  of  btnthen-- 
some  oppression  i  otises  the  nation,  and  mutes  it  m  opposition 
to  a  system,  npw  for  the  first  time,  and  too  \^te^  submitted  to 
its  full  consideration  I  Far  be  it  from  us  to  be  parties  to  such 
a  delusion  as  recommending  pt)pular  meetings  as  a  means  mere- 
ly of  carrying  off  the  ill  humours  that  prevail  among  the  [)eople. 
We  wish  to  see  those  assemblies  frequent  and  free,  for  their  owu 
sakes, — and  because  v/e  know  they  will  alwiiys  produce  the  most 
salutary  effects  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  But  it  is 
also  allowable  to  state,  as  an  indirect  good  resulting  from  them, 
that  they  prepare  the  pubjie  mind  for  necessary  sacrifices,  andj 
by  preventing  surprises,  are  highly  favourable  to  pubhc  tran* 
quillity,  in  the  only  sound  and  enlarged  sense  of  the  word. 
We  have  all  along  been  reasoning  upon  the  supposition  thai 
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the  Parliament  is  really,  and  not  in  name  only,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  people — that  its  members  aj*e  chosen  by  the  nation 
at  large — that  its  deliberations  are  the  result  of  discussions  a- 
mong  delegates  ap})ointed  by  those  whose  business  they  are  to 
manage — ^that  the  clioice  of  them  is  fvQC^  and  the  trust  so  often 
renewed,  as  to  give  the  elector,  by  the  mere  act  of  election  or 
rejection,  some  control  over  the  deputy — that  the  representa- 
tive body  consists  of  persons  sent,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown  and  the  Aristocracy,  and 
not  in  any  considerable  number,  of  persons  chosen  by  the 
Crown  and  Aristocracy  to  play  into  their  hands,  and  betray  the 
people  under  the  disguise  of  their  trustees.  But  how  greatly  in 
the  force  of  the  argument  increased  by  the  actual  state  of  the 
representation  ?  Who  shall  say  that  a  parliament,  chosen  as 
ours  really  is,  requires  no  looking  after  ?  Who  shall  tell  us  that 
the  Crown  requires  no  watching  from  the  people  themselves, 
when  their  regular  watclmien  are  some  of  them  named,  and  more 
of  tliem  paid,  by  the  Crown  itself?  Who  shall  be  permitted  to 
question  the  necessity  of  the  people  deliberating  about  their  own 
affairs  in  their  own  persons,  when  such  vast  nsasses  of  them  are 
wholly  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  destitute  of  anv 
semblance  of  representatives  to  speak  their  wishes,  or  transact 
their  business  ? 

The  history  of  last  session,  fruitful  as  it  is  in  lessons  of  poli- 
tical wisdom,  offers  none  more  striking  than  the  one  which  it 
reads  to  us  upon  this  important  subject.  The  most  weighty  in- 
terests disvUCicd  in  Parliament  were  those  of  the  manufacturing 
districts.  The  i>read  of  hundreds  of  thousands  was  in  question  ; 
and  the  two  Houses  were  occupied  for  many  weeks  in  discussing 
tlieir  grievances.  Those  persons  composed  the  population  of 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Wakefield,  Hali- 
fax, Boulton,  Bury,  Glasgow,  and  other  places.  Not  one  of 
tiiose  towns,  sonie  of  them  containing  1 00,000  inhabitants,  has 
a  single  representative  in  Parliament,  except  Glasgow  j — and 
Glasgow  is  represented  (if  the  abuse  of  languaj^e  may  be  tolerat- 
ed) by  its  corporation  uniting  with  three  other  corporations, 
and  the  whole  four  sets  of  magistrates  chusing  one  member ;  but 
so  that  the  other  three  at  all  times  (and  two  of  them  every  other 
Parliament)  may  return  the  member,  and  leave  Glasgow  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  Now,  in  what  manner  could  those  great 
and  most  important  bodies  of  men  have  made  themselves  heard 
but  through  the  public  meetings,  which  they  wisely  and  consti- 
tutionally held  to  discuss  their  grievances  ?  In  no  other  way 
could  they  have  each  obtained  a  hearing,  or  estabhshed  a  cor- 
respondence with  a  temporary  repx'esentative : — But  surely  i;i 
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no  other  v/ay  could  they  have  gained  tlie  point  which  they  did  so 
nobly  carry  with  the  Legislature  and  tlie  Executive  Governmentj 
In  specifying  these  towns,  we  have  enumerated  the  greater  pari 
bv  far,  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  England; — and  they  ai 
ftll  without  local  representatives  in  Parliament.  Is  it  asking  tc 
much,  to  demand  that  they  may  use  freely  the  only  means  left  thei 
of  sharhig  in  the  public  councils — of  influencing  the  measures  fd 
which  they  pay  so  dearly  in  all  ways — and  assemble  from  time 
time,  in  order  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  G( 
vernment,  upon  the  matters  so  imminently  affecting  them? 
truth,  whil?  so  many  vast  branches  of  the  community  are  whollj 
deprived  of  all  share  in  the  representation — while  so  many  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  owe  their  existence  to  private  nomination — 
while  the  electors,  who  exercise  their  francliise  the  most  amply, 
have  only  an  opportunity  once  in  six  or  seven  years  of  changing 
their  delegate — and  while  the  enormous  patronage  vested  in  tli 
Crown,  strews  widi  tempting  baits  the  whole  floor  of  the  Housif 
and  besets  every  avenue  to  it  with  promises  and  threats — he  mus  _ 
be  a  stubborn  lover  of  despotism  indeed,  who  can  deny  that  the 
people  betray  their  own  cause,  and  have  themselves  to  blame 
for  the  mismanagement  of  their  affairs,  if  they  cease  to  discuss 
and  speak  out  their  own  minds  upon  all  fit  occasions.  Such  a 
Parliament  must  be  aided  by  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  country. 
If  the  people  slumber  themselves,  let  them  not  vainly  hope  that 
their  representatives  will  be  very  vigilant,  or  very  successful  ug  i 
the  public  cause,  whatever  they  may  be  in  their  own.  fll 

Whence,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  arises  the  dislike  of  popular 
meetings,  too  prevalent  not  merely  among  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  people,  or  among  persons  honestly,  yet  most  groundiess- 
ly,  alarmed  at  the  apprehensions  of  violent  proceedings,  but 
among  many  real  friends  to  popular  rights,  and  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Constitution  ?  Careless  as  we  should  be  of  oppo- 
sition from  hostile  quarters,  we  are  extremely  anxious  to  reason 
a  little  with  persons  of  this  cast ;  because  the  utmost  respect  is 
due  to  their  scruples, — and  we  are  confident  they  may  be  re- 
moved. H 

Their -apprehensions  arise,  we  suspect,  in  a  great  degree  frcBI 
fastidiousness  of  taste.  They  dislike  the  kind  of  oratory  which  is, 
we  presume  to  say,  most  absurdly  believed  to  be  necessary  in  popu- 
lar meetings ;  and  they  are  still  more  averse  to  the  unworthy  arts 
which  men  too  often  practise  for  the  sake  of  popular  favour.  Now, 
let  it  once  for  all  be  understood  distinctly,  that  with  respect  to  any 
such  arts — and  generally  with  respect  to  any  tricks  or  deceptions 
whichmenof  honour  would  shrink  from  in  any  other  circumstances 
*--we  hold  them  all  in  equal  abhorrence  wheijt  used  for  compassing 
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objects  with  tlie  people.  Of  these,  then,  there  is  no  question 
here ;  but  indeed  we  fancy  their  usefulness  is  much  overrated, 
especially  with  a  well  informed  and  rational  people ;  and  of  this 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  more  the  })eople  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  and  deliberate  on  their  concerns,  the  less  eavsy 
would  it  become  to  entrap  their  understandings  by  such  base 
means.  Nor  is  this  remark  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  spe- 
cies of  eloquence  with  which  popular  assemblies  may  be  address- 
ed. Why  a  man  of  sense  should  not  speak  to  two  or  three 
thousand  persons  of  ordinary  understandings  the  same  things 
which  he  would  say  to  two  or  three  hundred,  in  the  same  plain 
and  rational  manner,  seems  difficult  to  conceive. — But  they  are, 
many  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them,  vulgar  and  illiterate. — He 
who  urges  this,  must  forgive  us  for  I'eminding  him,  that  some 
of  the  finest  orations  of  modern  times  have  been  addressed  to 
twelve  common  jurors  ;  and  spoken  before  an  audience,  the  bulk 
of  which  was  of  no  higher  description.  The  people  are  grievous- 
ly underrated  in  all  these  remarks.  We  shall  not  go  back  to  the 
assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome — nor  ask  for  whose  taste — for 
whose  ear — the  divine  orations  of  the  ancients  were  composed; — 
nor  remind  the  reader  of  the  proverbial  fickleness  and  volatility 
of  the  Athenian*  multitude,  that  is,  the  audience  of  Demosthe- 
nes,— or  the  gross  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  Qidritrs — we 
might  say,  of  the  Patres  Conscripi  also.  But  we  would  ask, 
if  the  diffusion  of  knowledge — the  constant  habit  of  reading, 
and  of  reading  on  nnli<^Ioal  subjects-^the  greater  morality  and 
decorum  of  modern  manners — the  peaceful  demeanour  of  men 
who  bear  the  part  of  citizens  and  not  soldiers — if  these  circum  • 
stances  are  not  well  calculated  to  prepare  an  English  public 
meeting  for  behaving  with  dignity,  and  for  listening  with  sa- 
tisfaction and  intelligence  to  the  discourses  of  well-informed 
and  rational  men,  who  may  treat  them,  not  as  children,  but 
as  judges ;  and  give  them  credit  for  preferring  sense  to  non- 
sense :  It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  balderdash  which  men 
must  talk  at  popular  meetings.  If  the  auxiliary  verb  were  chan- 
ged, and  we  were  asked  to  laugh  at  what  they  do  talk  there, 
there  might  be  more  reason  in  tlie  thing :  though,  even  then, 
that  matter  would  be  exaggerated  by  a  good  deal.  But  the 
necessity  of  either  speaking  nonsense,  or  declaiming  in  bad 
taste  at   such  assemblies,   we  profess  ourselves  unable  to   dis- 


*  When  Alcibiades  was  making  his  first  speech  before  them,  it  is 
well  known,  that  a  bird  happened  to  escape  IVom  liis  bosom,  v/here 
he  had  confmed  it ;  and  straightway  the  wliolc  audience  got  up  and 
run  after  it. 
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cover.  Tlie  truth  seems  to  be,  thnt  our  patriots  tliiiik  they 
must  speak  one  language  in  Parliament,  and  another  to  the 
people :  whereas,  if  there  were  no  sueh  thing  as  a  Parliament, 
and  they  yet  attended  popular  meeting?;,  they  would  <Ie]iver  td 
thoJ'c  the  same  speeches,  or  very  nearly  so,  which  they  now  ro 
serve  for  the  precincts  of  Westminster.  Theic  is  no  surer  waj 
to  debase  any  person  in  reality,  than  treating  him  as  if  he  wen 
base  already;  and  a  more  effectual  method  of  lowering  the  tast^ 
of  the  people  cannot  be  devised,  than  to  compound  such  articl 
for  their  use  as  oitend  against  every  rule  of  correctness,  and  out 
rage  every  feeling  of  refinen^ent.  But  when  did  the  experiment 
ever  fail,  when,  treating  the  people  like  a  large  body  of  sensitivi 
and  yet  intelligent  beings,  you  addressed  to  them,  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  dchcacy,  the  arguments  and  statements  which  illustrat- 
ed an  important  topic  ?  Wlien  were  they  either  found  inat- 
tentive, or  benighted,  or  disposed  to  laugh  at  j^our  refinements  ^ 
We  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  most  brilliant  speeches 
/either  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Pitt,  or  Lord  Erskine,  might  v.ith  perfe 
•safety  have  been  committed  to  any  popular  assembly  in  the  ci 
of  Westminster. 

This  topic  is  by  no  means  one  of  mere  curiosity  ;  it  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  present  discussion.  As  long  as  po- 
puhir  meetings  are  shunned  by  the  more  enlightened  members- 
of  society,  they  must  want  much  of  the  respectability  and  eifect 
which  they  ought  to  have ;  and  the  fear  of  either  failing  to 
gratify  and  instruct  such  an  audience,  or  of  descending  too 
low  to  gain  this  end,  is  apt  to  scare  those  wliose  patriotism 
would  otherwise  lead  them  thither,  and  whose  talents  might 
there  be  exerted  to  the  lastipg  benefit  of  their  country.  We 
nre  endeavouring  to  show,  that  no  such  lowering  of  a  man's 
faculties  is  required,  and  that  success  is  attainable  without  any 
sacrifice  at  all. 

Public  meetings,  such  as  we  are  now  alluding  to,  have  of 
late  years,  we  suspect,  fallen  into  a  degree  of  contempt,  in 
.which  they  were  never  before  held.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this, 
we  have  already  glanced  at.  The  alarms  purposely  excited  a- 
gainst  such  meetings  during  last  war,  and  propagated  amon,' 
numbers  of  hoijest  believers,  have  in  a  good  measure  subsided^ 
The  laws  which  virtually  prevented  them  have  expired.  Let  us 
hope  then  that  the  fastidiousness  we  have  been  speaking  of  will 
no  longer  prevent  the  most  upright  and  enlightened  men  in  the 
community  from  coming  forward  antl  perfoiming  a  duty  sacred 
and  paramount  to  the  people,  and  only,  from  misconception, 
disagreeable  to  themselves.  We  ask  for  no  compromise  of  priii 
ciples — no  unworthy  concessions — no  violations  of  feeling  o* 
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f\en  of  taste — But  we  live  in  En/rland  ,*  and  we  dislike  tlie  siclcly, 
foreign  squeamishncss,  as  much  as  we  despise  tlie  slavish  fears, 
^^rhich  estrange  populai'  men  from  an  honest  intercourse  with  tlie 
people,  and  prevent  true  patriots  from  leadLng  on  the  strength 
of  the  country  against  its  oppressors. 

Are  examples  wanting  of  such  popular  courses  tnkcn  by  ap- 
proved and  regular  statesmen  ?  We  will  not  refer  to  such  men 
as  Wilkes  and  Home  Tooke  ;  (hough  we  believe,  if  their  prin- 
ciples had  only  been  as  pure  as  their  manners  were  refined,  and 
their  habits,  both  of  thought  and  speech,  classical,  the  most 
severe  moralist  and  correct  politician  must  have  been  satisfied. 
Neither  will  we  sny  any  thing  of  living  examples,;  because  so 
odious  a  topic  may  well  be  avoided.  But  we  have  nov/  lying 
before  us  a  volume  of  Mr  Burke's  works,  one  half  of  which  is 
made  up  of  speeches  delivered  by  him  to  the  people  at  Bristol, 
and  afterwards  corrected,  or  rather  written  and  published  by 
•himself,  and  of  letters  written  to  them.  One  qf  those  speeches, 
among  the  first  he  ever  madQ,  occupies  aboirt  a  hundred  pages 
of  the  volume.  To  be  sure,  it  was  connected  with  his  election 
there: — But  will  the  greatest  enemy  of  popular  measures  pretend 
lo  say,  that  the  people  are  fit  to  be  spoken  to  only  once  in  se- 
ven years — opiy  v/hen  some  favour  is  to  be  asked  at  their  hands? 
'Mr  Burke  was  Incapjlble  of  such  meanness  and  ingratitude. 
This,  most  assuredly,  is  an  argument  he  never  would  have 
in-ged;  and  indeed  he  has  expressed  his  sentiments  upon  the 
general  subject  so  str^r:-Iv  niid  clearly,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chair- 
:jna7i  of  the  Buckipghamshire  County  Meeting  of  1780,  printed 
in  the  last  volume  ot  his  works,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  extracting  the  passage.  It  is  on  occasion  of  no  less  a  sub- 
ject than  a  proposal  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Pcirliament. 

*  I  most  heartily  wish,'  ^ays  Mr  Burke,  '  that  the  deliberate 
sense  of  the  kingdom  on  this  g^reat  subject  should  be  known.    When 
it  is  known,  hmust  be  prevalent.    It  would  be  dreadful  indeed,  if 
there  was  any  power  in  the  nation  capable  of  resisting  its  unani- 
mous desire,  07' ■even  the  desire  of  any  verij  great  and  decided  majo^ 
^rity  of  iJie  feefh.    The  people  may  be  deceived  in  their  choice  o£ 
an  object.     But  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  choice  they  can  make 
to  be  so  very  mischievous  as  the  existence  of  any  human  force  ca- 
pable of  resisting  it.     It  will  certainly  be  the  duty  of  every  man  in 
,the  situation  to  v/hich  God  has  called  him,  to  give  his  best  opinion 
and  advice  upon  the  matter ;  it  will  not  he  his  duty,  let  hhn  ihink 
what  he  will,  to  use  any  violent  or  any  fraudulent  means  of  coun- 
eracting  the  general  wish,  or  even  of  employing  the  legal  and  con- 
tructive  organ  of  expressing  ilie  jjcople's  sense  against  the  sense 
vhich  they  do  actually  entertain. 
/  In  order  tliat  tJiG  real  seiuie  of  the  people  shoiiid  be  known-  upqjA 
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so  great  an  affair  as  this,  It  is  of  absolute  necessity  that  timely  no- 
tice should  be  given  j — that  the  matter  should  be  prepared  in  open 
Commillces, — from  a  choice  into  which  no  class  or  description  of  men 
is  to  be  excluded — and  the  subsequent  County  Meetings  should  be  as 
full  and  as  well  attended  as  possible.  Without  these  preciutions, 
the  true  sense  of  the  people  mil  ever  be  uncertain.  Sure  I  am,  that 
no  precipitate  resolution,  on  a  great  change  in  the  fundamentul 
Constitution  of  any  country,  can  ever  be  called  the  real  sense  of  the 
people. '     Vol.  V.  p.  229. 

We  believe  few  men  can  be  named  of  more  fastidious  taste — 
more  averse  to  spreading  delusions — to  vain  courting  of  popu- 
larity— who.se  iiatoe  was  more  nbhorrent  to  every  s}}ccies  ot" 
munnnery  and  empiricism — than  Mr  Fox.     His  conduct  how 
ever  towards  the  people,  even  the  populace  of  the  country,   n 
well  known  ;  and  for  his  frequent  and  heai-ty  participation  ii 
their  assemblies,  ail  our  readers  may  recollect  how  his  enemie 
attempted  to  attack  and  traduce  him.     In  the  debates  on  the 
Gagging  Bills,  we  have  repeated  examples  of  this.     iNIr  Dun 
das  (afterwards  Lord  Melville),  a  very  natural  hater  of  such 
proceedings,  *  and  aware,  it  should  seem,  of  what  he  liad  to 
dread  from  them,  inveighed  bitterly  against  that  illustrious  man 
for  his  <  appeals  to  the  ptoplc. ' —  *  lie  displayed, '   said   Mr 
Dnndas,  *  the  most  extraordinary  willingness  to  resort  to  themj - 

*  so  that  it  frequently  happened  that  he  was,  without  the  door$B 

*  of  the  House,  attacking  ministers  with  invective  and  anp^erity, 
'  one  half  of  the  day,  where  they  had  no  means  of  defending 

*  themselves ;  and  during  the  other  half  combating  them  witli 

*  the  utmost  inveteracy  within  these  walls.' — '  At  one  time, ' 
(added  this  facetious  courtier)  '  in  order  to  excite  the  indigna- 

*  tion  of  the  people  against  ministers  for  their  prosecution  of  the 

*  American  war,  Mr  Fox  had  displayed  his  oratorical  talents 

*  on  a  stage,  erected  for  that  purpose,  in  Westminster  Hall. ' 
— To  this,  and  many  otlier  7nattcrs  of  the  like  kind,  how  did 
the  Man  of  the  People  make  answer? — By  denying  the  charges? 
— by  explaining  away  tlie  facts? — by  attempting  to  show  that 
be  only  addressed  his  constituents  as  such — or  that  his  speeches 

to  the  electors  of  AVestminster  were  delivered  to  tlifm  in  that^i 
capacity? — Nothing  of  all  this.  He  boldly  and  manfully  me^H' 
jlhe  charge  with  an  admission  of  the  facts,  ai:d  a  broad,  anxi-  ^ 
pus  avowal  of  his  conduct.     He  said,  that  *  it  was  the  duty  of 

*  every  man,  and  particularly  of  every  member  of  Parliament, 

^-  The  last  time  the  writer  of  this  article  had  the  fortune  to  see 
Mr  Fox  at  a  Westminster  Meeting,  he  was  in  the  act  of  addressing 
?,he  people,  in  Palace  Yard,  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Melville's  mis- 
adventure. 
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*  when  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  Government  "vvas  called  in 

*  question,  to  represent  the  characters  and  conduct  of  minis- 

*  ters  in  their  true  colours.'  And  he  plainly  reminded  the 
House  of  Mr  Pitt's  eloquent  sjiccches,  in  which  lie  had  Ibrmcr- 
]y  described  harangiccs  to  the  ■pro2)lr,  as  *  t/ie  best  and  most 
'  useful  duty  "m'/iich  rcjyrcsentathrs  in  Parliament  could  discharge 

*  to  their  constitiients/ — In  truth,  Mr  Pitt  did  not  disdain  to 
court  the  people,  at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  by  speeches,  as 
well  as  by  professions;  and  his  successors  iji  the  present  day 
are  strictly  justified  by  his  example — at  least  his  early  example— 
in  promulgating  their  opinions  during  the  season  of  civic  con- 
viviality.—  But  we  have  said  enough  on  the  subject  of  prece- 
dents. AVc  are  willing  to  fling  away  the  authority  of  Mr  Burke 
ond  Mr  Pitt — and  to  rest  on  that  of  Mr  Fox  alone:  And,  witli 
i>is  great  example  before  our  eyes,  who  amongst  us  shall  be  so  ti- 
mid, or  so  delicate,  as  to  refuse  lending  our  aid  to  the  popular 
cause  in  the  manner  most  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  character  of  the  English  nation  ? 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  place,  a  remark  arising  out 
of  the  objections  urged  to  popular  meetings ;  because  w^e  con- 
ceive that  it  conducts  us  to  the  most  connnanding  view  of  the 
subject  which  has  yet  been  taken.  The  objects  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, it  is  said,  are  nugatory:  For,  after  discussing  the 
matters  in  hand,  either  before  hearers  who  are  already  con- 
vinced, or  whom  no  arguments  can  be  expected  to  move,  whe- 
ther the  measure  i?  carried  v.:*  lost,  notliiug  substantial  is  gain- 
ed— the  best  tliat  can  happen  being,  that  some  address  should 
ho  carried,  which  tlie  Crown  or  the  Parliament  may  never 
read — or  some  resolutions  come  to,  v/hich  will  neither  bind 
those  who  pass  them,  nor  gain  converts  among  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

Now,  having  stated  this  objection  as  fully  and  strongly  as 
we  are  able,  we  nuist  proceed  to  observe,  that  we  partly  de- 
ny the  matter  of  fact  on  which  it  is  founded.  We  contend, 
that  the  debates  carried  on  in  popular  meetings  mny,  and 
frequently  do,  sway  the  voices  of  those  }i resent.  But  we  are 
willing  to  pass  from  this,  and  to  grant,  that  full  and  free  tils- 
cussion  is  the  grand  object  of  such  procecdiiigs  ;  and  then  v»e 
say,  th:it  ho  who  maintains  the  objections  to  them  which  we 
aie  now  handling,  must  be  prc})ared  to  make  anollicr  step, 
and  to  grant  that  all  the  debates  in  Parliament  might  be  sale- 
ly — and,  if  safely,  sure  we  are,  mo«t  advant;igcousJy,  omitted, 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  at  the  vote ;  unless,  indeed,  some 
yet  severer  critic — some  more  sturdy  Pythagorean  should  al- 
s;o  be  for  dispensing  with  the  vote  as  a  ceremony  in  general 
•/■holly  suporiluQus.     For  in  truth,  who  is  so  roinanlic  as  to 
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fimcy  tliat  all  the  speaking  in  any  one  paHiamentary  debate 
over  influenced  half  a  dozen  of  votes  ? — Who  is  ignorant 
til  at,  each  time  a  member  brings  forward  a  mea«?nre,  and 
asks  tlie  enr  of  tlie  House,  lie  knows  full  well  Iiow  ihe  House, 
fifter  hearing,  will  decide  ?  Yet  it  is  generally  thought  that  tliose 
debates  are  of  some  use  to  tlie  country,  and  in  some  degree 
beneficial  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.— In  what  way,  then, 
are  they  so  ? — They  aflPect  the  government  indirectly.  If  tiiev 
Jiav-e  no  influence  on  the  business  immediately  in  hnnd,  they  ap- 
peal to  the  country — that  is,  to  the  sense  of  the  people  ;  tliey  ron- 
tbnntlby  that  appeal  many  a  bad  minister,  and  prevont  many  a 
had  measure  frmn  l>eing  persisted  in,  and  even  propounded,  which 
would,  if  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  Parliament  alone,  be  se- 
cure of  ks  willing  support.  The  speeclK?s  which  men  make  in 
Parliament,  decide  their  character  in  that  body,  and  in  the 
<-ountry;  their  weight  with  both  is  settled  by  tiie  general  con- 
<liict  which  they  maintain,  and  the  talents  they  on  the  whole 
<{isplay.  But  their  weight  in  the  legislnture  would  l^  of  no 
earthly  moment — it  would  notbcsvo-rtli  the  trouble  of<:omputing, 
if  the  Houses  deliberated  with  close  doors,  and  tlie  country  was  at 
once  deaf  to  their  proceedings,  aixl  dumb  in  its  o-wn  behalf. 
Practically  considered,  the  debates  in  parliament  are  a  regular 
faeries  of  appeals  to  the  people,  of  di^aissions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country,  in  the  conduct  of  wTiich  no  man  of  sense  or  ho- 
jionr  will  indeed  ever  lower  hiinself  to  catch  at  a  faltie  and  fleeting 
popularity,  by  making  eitr.er  his  ta«?te  or  lifs  opinions  bend  to 
the  gusts  of  public  applause,  but  which  produce  in  realit}'  all 
the  effect  whereof  they  are  capable,  through  the  voice  and  in- 
fluence of  the  people — that  people  which,  how  often  soever  it 
may  err  U})on  }>articu]ar  occasions,  or  be  misled  by  temporary 
delusions,  is  never  very  long  blind  to  political  truth;  because  it 
cannot  be  long  deceived  regarding  its  own  interests— the  primary 
object  of  all  political  discussion.  Now  if  these  views  of  the  uses 
and  end«  of  Parliamentai^y  discussion  are  just,  and  we  believe 
they  are  universally  admitted  by  persons  of  all  descriptions,  we 
challenge  any  man  to  sliow  the  distinction  between  the  -benefits 
of  those  debates,  and  the  benefits  v^iiich  we  expect  to  see  result 
from  the  ^yqc  communication  of  public  opinion,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  public  voice,  through  the  medium  of  popular 


ineetnigs 


We  have  wTitten  upon  this  subject  with  earnestness,  because 
we  deeply  feel  its  importance.  In  conclusion,  we  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  if  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  at  present  in  any  part  of  the 
political  horizon,  it  assuredly  break:*  in  from  the  quarter  to  which 
we  have  been  addressing  ourselves — the  good  sense  and  Lnci'eas- 
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cd  information  of  the  people.  We  believe  them  to  be  sonnd, 
and  incorruptible  ;  v/e  would  fain  hope  that  the  reign  of  delusion 
is  over;  and  all  our  fear  is,  lest  it  should  be  succeeded  by  tliat  of 
apathy  and  despair.  From  this  too,  however,  there  are  certain 
signs  of  our  being  secured.  We  mentioned  in  our  last  Number 
the  cheering  example  held  out  by  tlie  people  of  Westminster, 
who  always  have  given  the  tone,  as  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to 
give,  through  the  rest  of  the  country, — The  late  elections  have 
shown  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  not  confined  to  the  Metropo- 
lis. It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  nature  of  this  dis- 
course to  give  instances: — But  we  must  again  turn  to  the  free 
and  enlightened  people  of  Westminster;  and  bid  both  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Constitution,  and  the  wcliwishers  to  the  Popular 
cause,  look  to  thevi  at  once  for  example  and  lor  comfort. 


Art.  IX.  Frincipes  Mathemattoues  de  fin  Joseph- Ana- 
STASE  DA  CuNiiA.  Traduits  litter  a  lement  du  Portugais  par 
J.  M.  D'Abreu.     Svo.     a  Bordeaux,   1811. 

HPhis  is  the  first  scientific  work  that  has  come  to  us  from  Por- 
-■-  tugal ;  and  we  arc  glad  to  find  it  such  as  would  do  no 
discredit  to  the  countries  most  renowned  for  philosophical  ac- 
quirements. The  autlior  was  a  native  of  Lisbon,  and  Professor 
of  the  Mathematics  in  the  University  o^  Coiinbra.  He  died  in 
1787,  and  corrected  the  last  sheet  of  tlie  original  of  this  work 
on  the  evening  before  his  death.  He  left  behind  him  several 
manuscripts  on  various  interesting  subjects  in  the  Mathematics, 
fome  of  the  titles  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Translator's 
Preface,  viz.  a  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  first  Elements  of 
Geometry ;  on  Powers  and  Logarithms,  which  appears  to  have 
been  WTitten  in  English  ;  on  the  Roots  of  Equations ;  on  the 
Mathematical  Idea  of  Infinite ;  against  the  Method  of  Prime 
and  Ultimate  Ratios,  or  the  Nascent  and  Evanescent  Quanti- 
ties of  Newton  ;  Preface  to  the  Theory  of  P'luxions,  &c. ; — all 
^vhicli  are  in  the  possession  of  M.  D*Abreu,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms us. 

The  present  work  is  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  different 
branches  of  the  Mathematics,  from  the  Axioms  of  Geometry  to 
the  Problems  in  the  Integral  Calculus  ;  and,  to  comprehend  all 
this  in  299  octavo  pages,  was  no  doubt  an  undertaking  of  very 
considerable  difficulty.  The  execution,  though  certainly  liable 
to  some  objections,  on  the  whole  is  highly  deserving  of  com- 
mendation ;  and  the  book  forms  a  very  useful  and  concise  di- 
gest of  Mathematical  learning. 
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It  must  Iiowcvcr  naturally  occur,  that  copious  illustration,  or 
oxtenf^ive  ticvclopinent  of  the  princij^lcs  of  science,  is  not  to  be 
<xpectctl  in  a  volume  of  this  magnitude.  The  work  is  evident- 
ly i);tei:(]ed  to  serve  as  a  text,  wliich  nn  intelligent  and  skilful 
muster  may  read  with  liis  pupil,  following  the  order  and  method 
of.  his  author  ;  but  furnishijig  many  illustrations,  aud  supplying 
many  steps  of  the  reasonings  from  his  own  ingenuity.  *  It  is 
'  evident, '  says  the  Translator,  '  that  M.  da  Cunha,  in  seek- 

*  ing  to  unite  in  one  volume,  without  omissions,  and  without 

*  repetitions,  the  severity  of  the  ancient  geometry  with  the  ra- 
'  pidity  of  the  modern  calculus,  lias  had  it  in  view  to  exercise 
'  the  attention  of  Professors,  no  less  than  of  their  Pupils  ;  and 
'  the  improvement  of  the  one,  does  not  indeed  interest  the 
«  ])ublic  less  than  tlie  progress  of  the  other. '  Tlie  trutli  ac- 
cordingly is,  tluit  a  very  intelligent  tutor,  more  intelligent  cer- 
tainly than  is  always  to  be  met  with,  would  be  required  to  read 
over  the  vrholc  of  this  volume  with  his  scholars.  We  agree, 
liov.ever,  with  the  Translator,  that  it  would  prove  a  very  use- 
ful exercise  for  both. 

A  strict  attention  to  a  rigid  logic  is  evident  througliout 
the  work  ;  but  in  order  to  attain  this  object,  the  author  has 
made,  in  many  cases,  what  we  consider  as  no  small  sacrifice,  J 
\r^  substituting,  even  in  Algebra,  the  synthetical  for  the  analy-  ■ 
tical  methcd  of  reasoning.  It  is  only  by  exercise  in  the  lat- 
ter  that  the  inventive  powers  are  unfolded  or  exercised,  and 
l)oth  tiie  reason  and  imagination  accustomed  to  the  path  of  dis- 
covery ;  so  that  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  necessity  should 
induce  an  anthor  to  depart  from  it. 

The  work  is  divided  into  twenty -one  books ;  in  treating  of 
whicli,  we  shall  only  notice  what  seems  remarkable,  either  as  an 
excellence  or  a  defect.  The  fn'st  book  begins,  of  course,  with 
the  Eltments  of  Geometry  ;  and  the  first  definition  is  that  of  a 
Point,  which  is  said  to  be  a  hody^  of  which  the  length  may  be 
neglected  without  any  sensible  inconvenience.  In  like  manner 
a  Line  is  defined — a  body,  the  length  of  which  cannot  be  ne- 
glected without  a  sensible  error;  and  a  Surface — a  body  of  which 
the  thickness  onl}'  maj'  be  neglected.  We  must  say  that  we 
cannot  consider  these  definitions  as  correct.  The  phrase,  5^?/- 
v/i/(?  error,  is  exceedingly  vague ;  and  any  attempt  to  give  it 
luore  precision,  leads  immediately  to  Euclid's  definitions,  ac- 
cording to  which  a  point  has  no  magnitude ;  a  line  is  le^ngth 
v.iihoiit  breadth,  and  a  surface  length  and  breadth  without 
tliickness.  There  is  something  however  to  be  said  for  our  au- 
thor's manner  ol' proceeding.  A  dcfi.nition,  in  which  the  genu  a 
oj'the  thing  defined  is  not  nanicd,  is  contrary  to  all  the  ideas  of 
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logical  precision.  If  we  must  say  to  wiiat  class  of  objects  a 
point  belongs,  there  is  no  resource  but  to  call  it  a  bodi/^  or  n 
solid ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  either  of  these  without  magnitude,  we 
can  only  say  that  it  has  a  magnitude  which  may  be  neglecte<f 
without  inconvenience.  The  other  definitions  maybe  expressed 
in  a  similar  manner ;  and  though  this  way  of  treating  the  subject 
is  less  correct  than  that  of  Euclid,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  intelh'gible,  of  requiring  no  effort  of  abstraction,  and  of 
being  therelore  accommodated  to  the  case  of  young  people,  or  to 
those  who  have  been  little  accustomed  to  metaphysical  refinement- 

The  definition  of  a  Straight  Line  is  very  well  conceived. 
Straight  lines  are  those  which  cannot  enclose  a  space  when  two 
of  them  meet  one  another.  An  objection  to  this  definition, 
which  however  is  no  better  than  a  mere  cavil,  will  be  made  by 
some,  viz.  that  it  is  a  definition,  not  of  a  straight  Unc^  but  of 
straight  lines.  This  may  be  easily  obviated,  by  saying,  if  two 
lines  cannot  be  so  placed,  as  to  enclose  a  space  between  them, 
each  of  them  is  a  straight  line.  I'his  is  exactly  Euclid's  idea  of 
a  straight  line;  and  forms  into  a  definition  that  which  he  gave 
as  an  axiom.  Of  the  two  methods  that  of  the  Portuguese  geo- 
meter is  certainly  the  most  correct. 

The  definition  of  a  Plane  is  not  materially  diiferent  from  Eu- 
clid's, but  is  less  simple.  It  is  called  a  surface,  which  cannot 
contain  any  space  between  it  and  a  straight  line,  however 
placed. 

The  definition  of  an  Angle  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
common,  but  has  much  the  same  imperfection;  it  is  the  figure 
which  two  lines  form  when  they  terminate  in  the  same  point. 

The  eighth  definition  is  that  of  a  Rectihncal  Angle;  and  here 
vv^e  think  a  foundation  is  laid  for  a  very  exceptionable  method  of 
investigating  the  properties  of  angles.  It  is  that  of  taking  an 
arch  of  a  circle  for  the  value  or  measure  of  an  angle,  without  de- 
fining what  is  meant  by  a  measure  or  a  value.  The  properties 
of  angles  ought  to  be  ascertained,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  imme- 
diate comparison  of  the  angles  themselves.  The  logic  of  Euclid, 
in  what  respects  angles,  and  the  arches  on  vv^hich  they  stand,  is 
perfectly  correct;  and  the  only  improvement  we  think  of  which 
it  admits,  is  that  of  being  rendered  a  Httle  more  concise,  which 
we  are  convinced  may  easily  be  clone,  without  taking  any  thing 
from  the  strictness  of  the  reasoning. 

Our  author  defines  a  Rectangle  to  be  a  quadrilateral  having 
four  right  angles;  a  definition  of  which  Professor  Leslie  has 
very  well  remarked  the  incorrectness,  as  was  noticed  in  the  Ia>t 
Number  of  thi*>  Journal. 

The  manner  of  treating  Parallel  Lines  has  been  very  various 
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among  elementary  writers,  and  hardly  in  any  case  has  been  out 
of  the  reach  of  objection.  The  axiom  on  which  M.  Da  Cunha 
founds  the  doctrine  of  parallel  lines,  is  the  same  witli  Euclid's : 
he  has  nevertheless  made  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
manner  of  deducing  the  properties  of  those  lines,  as  we  sliall 
presently  have  occasion  to  remark. 

The  first  proposition  is  the  same  with  Euclid's,  viz.  to  con- 
struct an  equilateral  triangle;  and  indeed  there  is  no  great  de- 
parture from  the  method  of  the  Greek  geometer,  till  the  eighth 
proposition,  viz.  that  if  straight  lines  make  the  alternate  angles 
with  a  third  line  equal  to  one  another,  these  lines  are  parallel. 
The  method  of  demonstrating  this  pr()})Osition  employed  by  Eu- 
clid, requires  that  it  should  be  previously  shown  that  two  an- 
gles of  a  triangle  are  less  than  two  right  angles  ;  and  this  leads 
into  a  sort  of  digression,  or  at  least  a  circuitous  route  which  it 
might  be  desirable  to  avoid,  because  the  proposition  just  quoted 
is  involved  in  one  to  be  demonstrated  afterwards,  and  is  there 
rendered  much  more  precise,  viz.  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  M,  Da  Cunha  demon- 
strates the  properties  of  parallels  just  mentioned,  without  the 
ijubsidiary  proposition  which  Euclid  was  obliged  to  go  so  far 
out  of  his  road  in  order  to  obtain,  and  has  thereby  very  much 
simplified  this  part  of  the  Elements.  This  is  the  circumstance, 
in  the  first  book,  which  a])pears  to  us  most  worthy  of  notice ; 
and  it  is  without  doubt  a  considerable  improvement  in  ele- 
mentary geometry.  The  book  consists  of  16  propositions  and 
their  corollaries ;  and  proceeds  as  far  as  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  tlirce  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles;  and 
to  prove  that,  when  the  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are 
equal  and  parallel,  the  quadrilateral  is  a  parallelogram.  In  this 
proposition,  however,  we  must  remark  an  inaccuracy.  If  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal,  they  are  necessarily 
parallel :  so  the  proposition  ought  to  have  been,  that  if  the  op- 
posite sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal,  they  are  also  parallel, 
and  the  quadrilateral  is  a  parallelogram. 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  Circle,  and  consists  only  of  nine 
propositions,  and  is  confined  to  some  pf  the  n^»ore  obvious  pro- 
perties of  that  curve.  The  third  treats  of  Proportion;  and 
as  every  attempt  to  unite  accuracy  and  precision  in  considering- 
that  subject  deserves  attention,  tho  method  of  our  author  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  definition  which  is  the  foundation  of  it 
is  this. — Jf  several  antecedents  and  their  consequents  are  such^  that 
jione  of  the  antecedents  can  contain  a  sidjmultifle  of  its  cv7t sequent, 
oftener  than  ariij  othur  antecedent  contains  a  siviilar  sidjnndtiile  of' 
its  consequent f  the%e  7iu?n}crs  arc  caUed  p'ojjoriiona!^ 
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This  definition  seems  to  us  to  have  great  merit,  as  it  conveys 
the  same  idea  with  Euclid's  definition  in  a  much  simpler  form, 
.^o  as  to  bo  both  more  easily  understood  and  more  easily  remem- 
bered. It  may  be  brought  still  nearer  to  Euclid's  definition, 
however,  and  we  tliink  with  some  additional  advantage  in  point 
()f  simplicity,  as  follows — If  in  a  scries  of  quantities  an  .ante- 
cedent cannot  be  found  oftener  in  a  multiple  of  its  consequent 
lian  any  other  antecedent  is  found  in  the  same  multiple  of  its 
consequent,  the  quantities  are  proportionals. 

We  have  very  little  hesitation  about  saying,  tliat  the  definition 
of  proportion,  as  last  given,  is  the  sijpplest  that  is  consistent  with 
the  universality  and  accuracy  of  demonstration.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  Euclid's  of  stating  only  one  hypothesis  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  multiples  of  the  antecedents  and  their  conse- 
quents ;  whereas  Euclid  states  three,  corresponding  to  the  rela- 
tions of  Majority,  Equality,  and  INlinority.  One  of  these  is 
suflicient,  if  it  be  properly  introduced  ; — and  the  idea  of  pro- 
portion is  thus  kept  nearer  to  that  which  v/e  obtain  from  arith- 
metical calculation,  or  from  the  division  of  one  number  by 
another. 

The  doctrine  of  proportion  derived  from  the  first  of  these 
definitions  is  contained  in  eleven  propositions,  which  do  not  in- 
deed amount  to  a  full  enumeration  of  the  properties  of  propor- 
tionals, though  they  lay  a  foundation  from  which  the  rest  may 
be  derived  with  little  trouble.  They  appear  to  us  to  be  quite 
logically  and  rigorously  deduced,  and  tliat  too  with  great  simpli- 
city. It  is  perhaps  needless  to  observe  that  these  demonstrations 
extend  to  quantities  that  are  not,  as  well  as  those  that  are,  com- 
mensurable ;  the  definition  of  proportionals  being  obviously  cal- 
culated to  render  the  demonstrations  applicable  to  both  cases. 
The  elementary  propositions  here  deduced,  relate  chiefly  to  the 
inversion,  alternation,  and  other  different  ways  of  arranging  the 
same  series  of  proportionals  ;  and  we  think  our  author  has  ex- 
tricated himself  from  tlie  difficulties  of  his  subject,  which  are 
certainly  very  considerable,  with  great  skill  and  success.  The 
fourth  book  contains  the  elements  of  arithmetic  ;  and  what  re- 
gards proportion  in  numbers  is  deduced  from  the  properties  of 
proportionals  above  explained.  Here,  also,  by  generalizing 
the  notation  of  number,  or  denoting  numbers  by  letters,  the 
foundations  of  algebra  are  laid,  and  the  arithmetic  of  fractions, 
both  decimal  and  continued,  is  explained.  This  book  is  nmch 
longer  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  contains  2i5  propositions 
with  their  corollaries. 

The  extraction  of  roots  is  treated  in  the  20th  and  21st  pro- 
positions.    The  subject  is  handled  with  remarkable  brevity  and 
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clearness;  and  wo  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  pr 
Rnd  practice  of  the  method  more  briefly  and  clearly  explained 
in  any  elementary  treatise  whatsoever.  In  these  points,  and  they 
are  not  of  small  importance,  we  conceive  that  the  Portuguese  au- 
thor can  liardly  be  excelled* 

The  properties  of  similar  triangles  are  treated  of  in  the  fifth 
l>ook.     The  intersection  of  planes,  and  some  properties  of  tlie^ 
parallelopiped  and  the  }n'ism,  are  the  snbjects  of  the  sixth.     The 
seventh  relates  to  the  circle.     The  eighth  ex})lains  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  algebra.     The  idea  of  negative  quantities, 
is  liere  first  introduced;  but  we  do  not  observe  that  there  is  anyj 
thing  particular  in  the  manner  of  treating  it. 

The  arithmetic  of  Powers,   as  delivered  in  the  ninth  book,] 

is  one  of  the  great  peculiarities  in  our  author's  method,  but 

hardly  to  be  explained   without  malving  more  use  of  algebra' 

than  is  suited  to  the  character  of  our  Journal.     The  definition 

of  a  power  is  this.     Tet  a  and  b  be  any  two  numbers,  and^ 

cc       cc  c 
let  c  be  a  third  number,  such  that  1  H-  <^ '  +  7^  +  -^^  +  &c.  =  6',' 

then  the  series  \  -{-  he  -{-  —^  -|-  --^     ■■■  +  See,  is  denoted  by  a^> 

and  is  called  the  Power  of  a  indicated  by  the  exponent  b. 

This  definition  of  a  power,  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  is  quite 
singular  ;  and  we  cannot  admit  that  the  inconveniency  of  follow- 
ing the  ordinary  method  is  such  as  to  justify  so  great  an  innova- 
tion. It  becomes  difficult  to  demonstrate  in  this  way  that  aaa  is  a 
power  of «,  or  that  pov/ers  are  formed  by  the  repeated  multiplica- 
tion of  the  same  number  into  itself.  Yet  this  is  the  simplest  idea 
of  a  power,  and  that,  from  the  generalization  of  which,  the  whole 
doctrine  is  usually  derived.     Thus,  if  the  exponent  be  an  integer 

111 
as  711,  then  a     is  a  multiplied  into  itself  as  many  times  as  thcr 


are  units  in  vi —  1.     If  the  expression  is  a'  this  signifies  a quan 
tity  which,  if  multiplied  into  itself  m  times,  would  produce  a. 

If  the  expression  is  a  ,  then  calling  its  valued,  «  =b  ,  that  is,  ^ 
b  is  a  number  which,  if  multiphed  into  itself  {n —  1)  times,  h 
equal  to  a  multiplied  into  itself  ru  —  1  times.  Thus,  the  idea 
of  a  power  in  its  most  general  form  is  deduced  from  the  simple 
arithmetical  process  of  multiplication.  The  idea  which  our 
author  would  substitute  for  this,  though  it  may,  by  a  great 
de^l  of  reasoning,  be  proved  to  be  the  same,  is  infmitely  more 
«ompiicatcd   at   the  first   outset.      His  reason   no   doubt  for 
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preferring  the  method  he  has  piirsiied,  is,  that  it  seems  so  im- 
mediately connected  with  tlie  Binomial  Theorem,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Lonrarithms.  This,  however,  is  coimtcrbnlanced  by  the 
disadvantages  already  mentioned,  and  by  the  ad(^litional  one  of 
leading  to  demonstrations  that  are  synthetical,  and  little  calcu- 
lated to  exercise  the  powers  of  invention. 

We  do  not  tliink  that  this  inversion  of  method  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  either  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
or  the  series  for  Logarithms  and  Exponentials,  all  which  have 
already  been  deduced  from  the  usual  notion  of  powers,  by  more 
than  one  author,  with  great  accuracy  and  simplicity  of  reason- 
ing. We  would  particularly  refer  our  readers  to  a  work,  not 
so  nmch  known  in  this  country  as  it  ought  to  be,  viz.  Princi^ 
piorum  Calculi  diffcrentialh  et  Integralis  E.rposiiio  Elemc.ntaris^ 
by  Simon  L'Huilier  *  professor  of  mathematics  at  Geneva, 
Several  excellent  demonstrations  of  the  Binomial  theorem  have 
also  been  given  by  Euler.  One  of  the  most  elegant  of  these  is 
to  be  found  in  La  Croix,  Complement  des  Elemens  d^AlgabrCy 
sect.  65,  where  it  is  followed  by  another  from  the  PhilosopliiccU 
Transactions  for  nOG,  hardly  less  commendable. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  thougli  wc  cannot  but  praise  the 
ingenuity  and  the  skill  that  appear  in  the  demonstrations  of  the 
ninth  book,  and  the  attention  to  strict  and  logical  argumenta- 
tion, of  which  the  author  seldom  loses  siglit,  we  must  regret  a 
want  of  simplicity,  a  great  deviation  from  the  natural  path  of 
discovery,  and  the  substitution  of  syntlietical  proof  for  analytical 
investigation. 

The  tenth  book  treats  of  the  roots  of  equations,  and  gives 
a  very  distinct  and  accurate  account  of  them,  free  from  several 
of  the  difliculties  that  occur  in  this  part  of  Algebra.  If  such 
a  quantity  as  x^-{-a  x^-{-b  x-\-c  is  reduced  into  three  simple  bi- 
nomial factors,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  {x — cx)[a; — /3)(^ — y),  «,  /3,  y 
are  said  to  be  roots  of  the  given  quadrinomiai.  Yieve  then  is 
no  difficulty  about  negative  roots ;  because,  when  any  of  the 
simple  factors  becomes  of  the  form  <r-}-,3,  then  the  root  /3  is  ac- 
counted negative. 

In  this'way  the  difficulty  about  imaginary  roots  is  also  remov- 
ed. The  roots  of  a  Polynomial,  if  they  can  be  found  by  any 
general  method,  must  be  of  a  certain  form,  so  as  to  depend  on 
the  coefficients  a,  b^  c,  <f,  &c.  or  to  be  deduced  from  them  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  system  of  operations.     ]S!ow,  this  form  and 
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these  operations  become  impossible  when  the  coellkients  are  re-* 
lated,   in  a  particnlnr  manner  to  one  another^  an(f  in  that  casei 
the  root  of  the  Polynomial  has  no  real  value.     A  paradox  stiUi 
remains  behind.     Now,  does  this  impossible  root  admit  of  arith* 
nietical  operations  being  applied  to  it,   as  if  it  actually  denotet 
<]uantity  ?  and  how  comt  s  it,  that  when  so  treated,  it  leads  t< 
true   and   u^efid  conclusioris  concerning  quantities   that  realh 
exisi  ?     The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  not  considered  by  oui 
author,    and  indeed  docs  not  belong  to  the   elements   of  the. 
science. 

In  the  10th  book  are  contained  several  methods,  of  which  tin 
demonstrations  are  reserved  to  a  subsequent  part  of  the  worl 
Thus,  the  6th  proposition  of  the  10th,  is  Cardan's  rule  for  th< 
solution  of  cubic  equations :  but  the  demonstration  is  not  given 
till  the  21  si  bot)k,  p.  288.  The  reason  of  this  proceeding  does 
3iot  appear.  The  method  of  approxiinating  to  the  roots  of 
equations  is  also  contained  in  the  10th  book. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  intenrsediate  books,  as  not  containing 
any  thing  of  which  th6  method  is  very  different  from  that  which 
is  usually  followed  ;  till  we  come  to  the  i5th,  which  treats  of  the 
method  of  Fluxions.  Here  the  definition  of  a  fluxion  is  very 
difficult  to  be  understood,  and  such  as  we  think,  to  a  learner, 
must  be  quite  incomprehensible.  We  do  not  indeed  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  a  definition,  accounted  elementary,  which  is 
involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  or  which  requires  so  much  pre- 
vious instruction  to  render  it  intelligible.  It  contains  in  it,  in- 
deed, the  idea  of  a  J  iuxion ;  but  to  discover  what  it  contains, 
requires  one  to  be  already  familiar  with  the  calculus.  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been,  to  call  the  fluxion  of  any  func- 
tion the  Jirst  term  of  the  increment  of  that  function,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed.  The  fault  of  introducing 
synthetical  demonstrations  occurs  here  again  j  we  remark,  how- 
ever, a  demonstration  that  has  merit,  viz.  that  the  infinite  series 
Ax  -{-  Bx"^  4-  Cx^,  &c.  &,c.  is  infinitely  small  when  x  is  infinitely 
small.     The  proof  is  satisfactory,  and  we  believe  new. 

Trigonometry  is  not  introduced  till  the  1 6th  book  ;  and  it  is 
then  ordy  analytical  trigonometiy,  and  not  that  whichtreats  of 
the  arithmetical  solution  of  the  cases  of  })lane  and  spherical  tri- 
angles. This  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  book  ;  and  is  treat- 
ed in  a  manner  much  too  general  and  concise  to  be  of  much 
practical  utility. 

In  the  iTtli  book  the  method  of  drawing  tangents  to  curves 
is  considered;  and  some  properties  of  the  conic  sections  are  also 
deduced,  and  of  the  radius  of  curvature.  The  method  of  find- 
ing fluents  is  delivered  in  tlie  1 8th,  and  a  number  of  curious  theo- 
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rems  are  laid  down  ; — and  here  also  is  introduced  something  ot 
the  arithmetic  of  impossible  qnatitities.  The  obscurity  of  ilie 
original  idea  of  a  fluxion  contributes  to  render  all  this  part 
much  darker  than  it  ought  to  be. 

The  20th  book  contains  the  doctrine  of  finite  differences, 
which  is  given,  we  think,  very  distinctly,  and  in  a  manner  that 
may  be  truly  useful,  a!ways  n)aking  an  allowance  for  the  extreme 
conciseness  of  the  work.  The  best  treatise  on  this  subject  which 
we  know  of,  that  can  be  considered  as  quite  elementaryj  is  one 
by  the  Abbc  Bossut,  contained  in  the  Ennjclojwdie  Met/wdique^ 
to  which  the  treatise  here  given  has  a  considerable  resemblance. 
The  21st  book  demonstrates  several  propositions  before  referred 
to,  such  as  the  investigation  of  Cardan's  rule,  the  investigation 
of  the  Binoiiiinl  theorem,  and  ct^i'tain  propositions  concerning 
fluents.  It  concludes  with  theorems  relating  to  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  variable  quantities,  some  of  which  arc  ot"  the  most 
difficult  kind,— that,  viz.  where  the  quantity  that  is  to  be  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum,  is  not  expressed  as  a  finite  algebraic 
function.  This  includes  the  very  difficult  problems  called  hope- 
rimetrical ;  so  that  this  small  volume  comprehends  the  elements 
of  the  pure  mathematical  sciences,  from  the  Axioms  of  Geometry 
up  to  some  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Integral  Calculus. 

Though  we  have  stated  several  objections  to  the  work^  we  ad- 
mit that  it  has  great  merit  on  the  whole,  and  may  be  very  useful 
to  two  classes  of  readers;  Iwv,  To  the  students  who  attend  tlie 
prelections  of  a  master,  to  whom  it  serves  as  a  text-book ;  and, 
2do,  To  those  who  are  already  instructed  in  the  mathematics,  but 
wush  to  have  at  hand  a  portable  compendium  for  reminding  them 
of  those  formulas  and  dem9iistrations  which  may  have  escaped 
their  recollection.  The  work  to  which  that  before  us  may  be 
most  readily  compared,  is  the  elementary  treatise  of  the  Abbo 
DE  LA  Caille,  equally  comprehensive,  and  hardly  less  concise. 
The  French  author  does  not  so  much  affect  oiiginality  of  me- 
thod as  the  Portuguese ;  and  on  that  account  perhaps  his  work 
is  the  mf>re  useful.  In  clearness  it  very  much  excels  the  oth*  r; 
and  is,  we  believe,  the  best  compendium  of  mathematical  sciei>ce, 
in  the  same  compass,  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world. 
To  be  second  to  La  Caille's  treati.-e,  amounts  to  high  praise; 
and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  bestowing  this  encomium  on  the 
production  of  a  country  from  which  the  sciences  have  not  hi- 
therto received  much  of  their  improvement. 
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Art.  X.     Bejcctcd  Addresses  ;  or  the  New  Theatrwn  Poetaruvi. 
12mo.     pp.  126.     London,   1812. 

A  FTER  all  the  learning,  wrangling,  and  solemn  exhortation 
•^^  our  preceding  pages,  we  think  we  may  venture  to  treat 
our  readers  with  a  little  morsel  of  town-made  gayety,  withoi 
any  great  derogation  from  our  established  character  for  serious 
ness  and  contempt  of  trifles.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  then 
is  no  way  by  which  we  could  so  certainly  ingratiate  ourselves 
with  our  provincial  readers,  as  by  dealing  largely  in  such  artij 
cles ;  and  we  can  assure  them,  that  if  we  have  not  hithertcj 
indulged  them  very  often  in  this  manner,  it  is  only  because 
we  have  not  often  met  with  any  thing  nearly  so  good  as  the 
little  volume  before  us.  We  have  seen  nothing  comparable 
to  it  indeed  since  the  publication  of  the  poetry  of  the  Antijaco- 
bin ;  and  though  it  wants  the  high  seasoning  of  politics  and  per- 
sonality, which  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  the  currency  of 
that  celebrated  collection,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  does  not  exhi- 
bit, on  the  whole,  a  still  more  exquisite  talent  of  imitation,  with 
powers  of  poetical  composition  that  are  scarcely  inferior. 

We  must  not  forget  however  to  inform  our  country  reader?,, 
that  these  *  Rejected  Addresses  '  are  merely  a  series  of  imita- 
tions of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  most  celebrated  living  writ- 
ers— who  are  here  supposed  to  have  tried  their  hands  at  an 
address  to  be  spoken  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Theatre  in 
Drury-Lane — in  the  hope,  we  presume,  of  obtaining  the  twenty 
pound  prize  which  the  munificent  managers  are  said  to  have 
held  out  to  the  successful  candidate.  The  names  of  the  imagin- 
ary competitors,  whose  works  are  now  offered  to  the  public,  are 
only  indicated  by  their  initials  ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  which- 
we  really  do  not  know  how  to  iill  up.  By  far  the  greater  part, 
however,  are  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  ;  and  no  read- 
er of  Scott,  Crabbe,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Lewis,  Moore,  or 
Spencer,  could  require  the  aid,  even  of  their  initials,  to  re- 
cognize them  in  their  portraits.  Coleridge,  Coleman,  and  Lord 
Byron,  are  not  quite  such  striking  likenesses.  Of  Dr  Busby's 
5ind  Mr  Fitzgerald's,  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  qualified  to  judge 
— not  professing  to  be  deeply  read  in  the  works  of  these  originals. 
There  is  a  prose  address  however  from  Mr  Cobbett,  which  is 
admirable — one  from  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post,  which 
was  scarcely  worth  making — and  one  from  the  ghost  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  which  is  more  unequal  than  most  of  the  others,  llie 
total  number  is  twenty-one. 

There  is  no  talent  so  universally  entertaining  as  that  of  mi- 
mickry — even  VYh€;n.it  is  confined  to  the  lively  ryiitiition  of  tW 
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air  and  manner — the  voice,  gait,  and  external  deportment  of 
ordinary  individuals.  Nor  is  tliis^  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  our 
wicked  love  of  ridicule  ;  for,  though  we  must  not  assign  a  Aery 
high  intellectual  rank  to  an  art  which  is  said  to  have  attained  to 
its  greritest  perfection  among  the  savages  of  New  Holland,  some 
admiration  is  undoubtedly  due  to  tlu^  capacity  of  nice  observation 
which  it  implies  ;  and  some  gratification  may  be  innocently  de- 
rived from  the  sudden  perception  which  it  excites  of  unexpected 
peculiarities.  It  rises  in  interest,  liowever,  and  in  dignity, 
when  it  succeed>»  in  expressing,  not  merely  the  visible  and  ex- 
ternal characteristics  of  it^  ol^ects,  but  those  also  of"  their  taste, 
their  genius  and  temper.  A  vulgar  mimic  repeats  a  man's  cant- 
phrases  and  known  stories,  v.ith  an  exact  imitation  of  his  voice, 
look  and  gestures  ;  but  he  is  an  artist  of  a  far  higher  descrip- 
tion, who  can  make  stories  or  reasonings  in  his  manner,  and 
represent  the  features  and  inovements  of  his  mind,  as  well 
as  the  accidents  of  his  body.  The  same  distinction  applies 
to  the  mimickry,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  an  author's  style 
imd  manner  of  writing.  To  copy  his  pecuUar  phrases  or  turns 
of  expression — to  borrow  the  grammatical  structure  of  his 
sentences,  or  the  metrical  balance  of  his  lines — or  to  crowd  and 
■string  together  all  the  pedantic  or  afiected  words  which  he  has 
become  remarkable  for  using — applying  or  misapplying  all  these 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  character  of  his  genius,  or  the 
spirit  of  hi's  compositions,  is  to  imitate  an  author  only  as  a  mon- 
key might  imitate  a  man — or,  at  best,  to  support  a  masque- 
rade character  on  the  strength  of  the  dress  only  ;  and  at  all 
events,  requires  as  little  talent,  and  desei'ves  as  little  praise,  as 
the  mimetic  exhibitions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port- Sydney, 
it  is  another  matter,  however,  to  be  able  to  borrow  the  diction 
and  manner  of  a  celebrated  writer  to  express  sentiments  like 
his  own — to  write  as  he  would  have  vCritten  on  the  subject  pro- 
posed to  his  imitator — to  think  his  thoughts  in  short,  as  well 
as  to  use  his  words — and  to  niake  the  revival  of  his  style  appear 
■a  natural  coiisc(]uence  of  the  strong  conception  of  his  peculiar 
ideas.  To  do  this  in  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable, 
requires  talents,  perhaps,  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  original  on 
whom  they  are  employed — togetlier  with  a  faculty  of  observa- 
tion, and  a  dexterity  of  application,  which  that  original  might 
not  always  {)ossess  j  and  should  not  only  afibrd  nearly  as  great 
pleasure  to  the  reader,  as  a  piece  of  composition, — but  may 
teach  him  some  lessons,  or  open  up  to  him  some  views,  which 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  disclosed. 

The  exact  imitation  of  a  good  thing,  it  must  be  admitted,  pro- 
Rnises  fair  to  be  a  pretty  good  thing  in  itself  j  but  if  the  rescm- 
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oliiJico  bo  very  striking,  it  commonly  has  the  additional  advanta^ 
of  letting  ii>  nit  '  e  completely  into  the  secret  of  the  orifjjinal  authoi 
«nd  enabling  i.'s  to  understand  far  more  clearly  in  what  the  pecu| 
liariiy  of  his  manner  consists,  than  most  of  us  should  ever  ha> 
done  without  this  assistance.  The  resemblance,  it  is  obvious,  cj 
only  be  rendered  striking  by  exaggerating  a  little,  and  bringii 
more  conspicuously  forward,  all  that  is  peculiar  and  charactel 
istic  in  the  model  ;  and  the  marking  features,  which  were  som< 
what  shaded  and  confused  in  their  natural  presentment,  beii 
thus  magnified  and  disengaged  in  the  copy,  are  more  easily  ob^ 
served  and  comprehended,  and  their  effect  traced  with  infinite 
ly  more  ease  and  assurance  ; — just  as  the  course  of  a  river, 
a  range  of  mountains,  is  more  distinctly  understood  when  la| 
down  on  a  map  or  plan,  than  when  studied  in  their  natui 
proportions.  Thus,  in  Burke's  imitation  of  Bolingbroke  (tl 
most  perfect  specimen,  perhaps,*  which  ever  will  exist  of  the 
art  of  which  we  are  speaking),  we  have  all  the  quiilities  which 
distinguish  the  style,  or  w^e  may  indeed  say  the*genius,  of  that 
noble  writer,  as  it  were,  concentrated  and  brought  at  once  before 
lis ;  so  that  an  ordinary  reader,  who,  in  perusing  his  genuine 
\vo»'ks,  merely  felt  himself  dazzled  and  disappointed  delighted 
and  wearied  he  could  not  tell  why,  is  no\v  enabled  to  form  a 
fii^iteand  precise  conception  of  the  causes  of  those  opposite  sei 
sations, — and  to  trace  to  the  nobleness  of  the  diction  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  reasoning — the  boldness  of  the  propositions  ai 
the  rashness  of  the  inductions — the  magnificence  of  the  preten- 
sions and  the  feeblenQ,ss  of  the  perfornmnce,  those  contiradi^ 
tory  judgments  with  the  confused  result  of  which  he  had  b( 
perplexed  in  his  -tudy  of  the  oHginal.  The  same  thing  m 
be  said  of  the  imitation  of  Darwin,  contained  in  the  Loves 
the  Triangles,  though  confessedly  of  a  satirical  or  ludicrous  cl 
racter.  AH  his  peculiarities  are  there  brought  together,  ai 
crowded  into  a  little  space,  where  they  can  be  compared  ai 
estimated  with  ease.  His  essence,  in  short,  is  extracted,  and 
parated  in  a  good  degree  from  what  is  common  to  him  with 
rest  of  his  species  ;— and  while  he  is  recognized  at  once  as 
original  from  whom  all  those  characteristic  traits  have  been  be 
rowed,  that  original  itself  is  far  better  understood — because  tK< 
copy  presents  no  traits  but  such  as  are  characteristic. 

I'his  highest  species  of  imitation,  therefore,  we  conceive  to 
be  of  no  slight  value  in  fixing  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
public,  even  with  regard  to  the  great  standard  and  original  au- 
thors who  naturally  became  its  subjects.  The  pieces  before  us, 
indeed,  do  not  fall  correctly  under  tliis  denonnnation : — the 
subject  to  which  they  are  confined,  and  the  occasion  on  whic' 
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they  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced,  having  necessaril}^  giv- 
en diem  a  certain  ludicrous  and  light  air,  not  quite  suitable  to 
the  gravity  of  some  of  the  originals,  and  imparted  to  some  ol* 
them  a  sort  of  mongrel  character  in  which  we  may  discern 
the  features  both  of  burlesque  and  of  imitation.  There  is  e- 
nough,  however,  of  the  latter  to  answer  the  purposes  we  have 
indicated  above ;  while  the  tone  of  levity  and  ridicule  may  an- 
swer the  farther  purpose  of  admonishing  the  authors  who  are 
personated  in  this  exhibition,  upon  what  quarters  they  trespass 
on  the  borders  of  absurdity,  and  from  wiiat  peculiarities  they 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  ridiculous.  A  mere  parody  or  traves"- 
tie,  indeed,  is  commonly  made,  with  the  greatest  success,  upon  the 
tenderest  and  most  sublime  passages  in  poetry  ;  the  wiiole  secret 
of  such  performances  consisting  in  the  substitution  of -a  mean,  lu- 
dicrous, or  disgusting  subject  for  a  touching  or  noble  one.  But 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  where  the  passages  imitated  are  con- 
versant with  ohjccts  nearly  as  familiar,  and  names  aucl  actions  al- 
most as  undignified  as  those  in  the  imitation,  the  author  may  be 
assui'ed,  that  what  a  moderate  degree  of  exaggeration  has  thus 
made  eminently  lau^^hable,  could  never  have  been  worthy  of  a 
place  in  serious  and  lofty  poetry. — But  we  are  falling,  we  per- 
ceive, into  our  old  trick  of  dissertation,  and  forgetting  our  be- 
nevolent intention  to  dedicate  this  article  to  tlie  amusement  of 
our  readers.— We  brealv  oiF  therefore  abruptly,  and  turn  with- 
out farther  preamble  to  the  book. 

The  first  piece,  under  the  name  of  the  loyal  Mr  Fitzgerald, 
though  as  good  we  suppose  as  the  original,  is  not  very  inter- 
esting. Whether  it  be  very  like  Mr  litzgerald  or  not,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  allowed  that  the  vulgarity,  servility,  and  gross 
absurdity  of  the  newspaper  scribblers  is  well  rendered  in  th^ 
following  lines. 

*  Gallia's  stern  despot  sj-iall  in  vain  advance 

From  Paris,  the  metropolis  of  France  ; 

By  this  day  month  the  monster  shall  not  gain 

A  foot  of  land  in  Portugal  or  Spain. 

See  Wellington  in  Salamanca's  fieltl 

For::es  his  favourite  General  to  yield, 

Breaks  thro'  his  lines,  and  leaves  his  boasted  Marniont 

Expiring  on  the  plain  without  an  arm  tm  : 

Ma<irid  he  enters  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 

And  then  the  villages  still  further  south. 

Base  Buonaparte,  tilled  with  deadly  ire, 

Sets  one  by  one  our  playhouses  on  fire  : 

Some  years  ago  he  pouneed  ^^  ith  deadly  glee  on 

The  Opera  House,  thtraijurnt  down  i\\Q  Pantlieooj 

^^ay^  still  unsated,  in  a  coat  of  ilanieSj 
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Next  at  Millbank  he  crossed  the  river  Thames : 

Thy  hutch,  O  Halfpenny  !  pass'd  in  a  trice, 

BoiPd  some  black  pitch,  and  burnt  down  Astley's  twice,  &c^ 

Who,  while  the  British  squadron  lay  olF  Cork, 

(God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York,) 

With  a  foul  earthquake  ravaged  the  Caraccas, 

And  raised  the  price  of  dry  goods  and  tobaccos  ? 

Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  ? 

Who  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  flies  ? 

Wlio  thought  in  flames  St  James's  court  to  pinch  T 

Who  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Lady  Finch  ? 

Why  he,  who,  forging  for  this  Isle  a  yoke, 

Reminds  me  of  a  line  I  lately  spoke, 

"  The  tree  of  freedom  is  the  British  oak.  " 

Bless  every  man  possessed  of  aught  to  give  ; 
Long  may  Long  Tiine}'^  Wellesley  Long  Pole  live; 
God  bless  the  army,  bless  their  coats  of  scarlet, 
God  bless  the  nav)^,  bless  the  Princess  Charlotte,'  &c.  p.  2 — 4, 

The  next,  in  the  name  of  Mr  W.  Wordsworth,  is  entitled 
^  The  Baby's  Debut, '  and  is  characteristically  announced  as 
intended  to  have  been  '  spoken  in  the  character  of  Nancy  Lake, 

*  a  girl  eight  years  of  age,  who  is  drawn  upon  the  stage  in  a 

*  child's  chaise,  by  Samuel  Hughes,  her  uncle's  porter. '  The 
author  does  net,  in  this  instance,  attempt  to  copy  any  of  the 
higher  attributes  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  poetry;  but  has  succeed* 
ed  perfectly  in  the  imitation  of  his  maukish  affectations  of 
childish  simplicity  and  nursery  stammering.  We  hope  it  wil] 
inake  liim  asliamed  of  his  Alice  Fell,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  last  volumes — of  wliich  it  is  by  no  means  a  parody,  but  a 
very  fair,  and  indeed  we  think  a  flattering  imitation.  We  giv!^, 
a  stanza  or  two  as  a  specimen. 

*  My  brother  Jack  -was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  was  eight  on  New  Year's  Day  j 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop 
Papa,  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Bought  me  last  week  a  doll  of  wax, 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is. 

He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his. 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes, 
Takes  out  the  doll,  and.  Oh,  my  stars ! 
He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars. 

And  melts  off  half  her  nose  ! '  p.  5,  6. 

We  pass  over  this  family  feud,  and  the  history  of  her  corir 
yeyance  to  the  theatre;  and  proceed  to  this  interesting  youn^^ 
lady's  observations  upon  its  appearance. 
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*  My  father's  walls  are  made  of  brick. 
But  not  so  tall,  and  not  so  thick, 

As  these  ;  and,  goodness  me  ! 
My  father's  beams  are  made  of  wood. 
But  never,  never  half  so  good, 
As  these  that  now  I  see. 
What  a  large  floor  !   'tis  like  a  town  ! 
The  carpet,  when  they  lay  it  down. 

Won't  hide  it,  I'll  be  bound  ! 
And  there's  a  row  of  lamps,  my  eye  ! 
How  they  do  blaze  !  I  wonder  why 

They  keep  them  on  the  ground. 
At  first  I  caught  hold  of  the  v/ing, 
And  kept  away  ;  but  Mr  Tliing- 
mnbob,  the  prompter  man. 
Gave  with  his  hand  my  chaise  a  shove. 
And  said,  Go  on,  my  pretty  love. 

Speak  to  'em,  litile  Nan.  '  p.  8,  9. 
Tke  exit  is  trjually  characteristic. 

'  But  while  I'm  speaking,  where's  papa  ? 
And  where's  my  aunt  ?  and  wliere's  mama 

Where's  Jack  ?  Oh,  there  they  sit ! 
They  smile,  they  nod,  I'll  go  my  ways, 
And  order  round  poor  Billy's  chaise, 

To  join  them  in  the  pit. 
And  now,  good  gentlefolks,  I  go 
To  join  mama,  and  see  the  show ; 

So,  bidding  you  adieu, 
I  curtsey,  like  a  pretty  miss. 
And  if  you'll  blow  to  me  a  kiss, 
I'll  blow  a  kiss  to  you. 

\_Bhivs  a  IiisSi  and  cxif.j  '  p.  9,  10. 
The  next  is  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron.  But  the  author  has 
succeeded  better  in  copying  the  moody  and  misanthropic  senti- 
ments of  Chiklc  Harold,  than  the  ncrvons  and  impetuous  dic- 
tion in  which  his  noble  bii^grnpher  has  embodied  them.  The 
attempt,  however,  indicates  very  considerable  pov/er ;  and  the 
flow  of  the  verse  and  the  construction  of  the  poetical  period  arc 
imitated  with  no  ordinary  skill 

*  Sated  with  home,  of  wife,  of  children  tired. 
The  restless  soul  is  driven  abroad  to  roam ; 
Sated  abroad,  all  seen,  yet  nought  admired, 
The  restless  soul  is  driven  to  ramble  home  ; 
Sated  with  both,  beneath  new  Drury's  dome 
The  fiend  Ennui  awhile  consents  to  pine, 
There  growls,  and  curses,  like  a  deadly  Gnome, 
Scorning  to  view  fantastic  Columbine, 
'^^icwing  with  scorn  and  hate  the  nonsense  of  the  Nine. '  p.  1 1. 
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We  can  add  but  one  stanza  more  from  the  indignant  attack 
•n  tlie  dissipated  frequenters  of  playhouses. 

•  Your  debts  mount  high — ye  plunge  in  deeper  waste ; 
The  plaintiff  calls — no  warning  voice  ye  hear  ; 
The  plaintitf  sues — to  public  shows  ye  haste  ; 
The  bailiff  threats — ye  feel  no  idle  fear  ; 
Who  can  arrest  your  prodigal  career ^^ 
Who  can  keep  down  the  levity  of  youth  ? 
Wliat  sound  can  startle  age's  stubborn  ear  ? 
Who  can  redeem  from  wretchedness  and  ruth 
Men  true  to  falsehood's  voice,  false  to  the  voice  of  truth?  * 

Mr  Cobbett's  Address  follows  ;  but  we  eliall  leave  it,  with 
the  rest  of  the  prose  pieces,  to  the  end  ;  and  proceed  to  Mr 
Moore's,  which  is  entitled  '  The  Living  Lustres,  *  and  appears 
to  us  a  very  fair  imitation  of  the  fantastic  verses  which  that  in- 
genious person  indites  when  he  is  mei'ely  gallant,  and,  resisting 
the  lures  of  voluptuousness,  is  not  enough  in  earnest  to  be  ten-* 
der.     It  begins, 

*  O  why  should  our  dull  retrospective  addresses 
Fall  damp  as  wet  blankets  on  Drury  Lane  fire  ? 
Away  with  blue  devils,  away  with  distresses, 

And  give  the  gay  spirit  to  sparkling  desire  ! 
Let  artists  decide  on  the  beauties  of  Drury, 

The  richest  to  me  is  when  woman  is  there  ; 
The  question  of  Houses  I  leave  to  the  jury  ; 

The  fairest  to  me  is  the  house  of  the  fair. '  p.  25. 

The  main  drift  of  the  piece,  however,  as  well  as  its  title,  i% 
explained  in  the  following  stanzas. 
*  How  well  would  our  artists  attend  to  their  duties, 

Our  house  save  in  oil,  and  our  authors  in  wit. 
In  lieu  of  yon  lamps  if  a  row  of  young  beauties 

Glanced  light  from  their  eyes  between  us  and  the  pit. 
Attun'd  to  the  scene  when  the  pale  yellow  moon  is  on 
'     Tower  and  tree  they'd  look  sober  and  sage, 
And  when  they  all  v/ink'd  their  dear  peepers  in  unison. 

Night,  pitchy  night  would  envelop  the  stage. 
Ah  !  could  I  some  girl  from  yon  box  for  her  youth  pick, 

I'd  love  her  as  long  as  she  blossom 'd  in  youth  ; 
Oh  !  >j^hite  is  the  ivory  case  of  the  toothpick,  

But  when  beauty  smiles  how  much  whiter  the  tooth! '  p.  S6-27, 

The  next,  entitled  *  The  Rebuilding,'  is  in  name  of  Mr 
Soutiiey;  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  collection.  It  is  in  the 
style  of  the  Kehama  of  that  multifarious  author;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  s}X)ken  in  the  character  of  one  of  his  Glendo veers. 
The  imitation  of  the  diction  and  measure,  we  think,  is  nearly 
almost  perfect  j  and  the  dcscrij)tions  as  good  as  the  original. 
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Jt  opens  with  an  account  of  the  burning  of  the  old  theatre, 
formed  upon  the  pattern  of  the  Funeral  of  Arvalan. 
*  Midnight,  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Tower-hill  to  Piccadilly  snored ! 

Midnight,  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Indra  drew  the  essence  of  repose  ! 
See  with  what  crimson  fury, 
By  Indra  fann'd,  the  god  of  fire  ascends  the  walls  of  Drury ; 
The  tops  of  houses,  blue  with  lead. 
Bend  beneath  the  landlord's  tread  ; 
Master  and  'prentice,  serving  man  and  lord, 
Nailor  and  taylor, 
Grazier  and  brazier, 
Thro'  streets  and  alleys  pour'd, 
All,  all  abroad  to  giize, 
And  wonder  at  the  blaze. '     p.  29 — 30. 
And  a  little  after, 

*  Drury  Lane  !  Drury  Lane  ! 
Drury  Lane  !  Drury  Lane  ! 
They  shout  and  they  hollow  again  and  again. 
All,  all  in  vain  ! 
Water  turns  steam  , 
Each  blazing  beam 
Hisses  defiance  to  the  eddying  spout ; 
It  seems  but  too  plain  that  nothing  can  put  it  out ; 
Drury  Lane  !  Drury  Lane  ! 
See,  Drury  Lane  expires  ! '     p.  31. 
There  is  then  a  great  deal  of  undescribable  intriguing  be- 
tween Vecshiioo,  who  wishes  to  rebuild  the  house  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr  Whitbread,  and  Yamen  who  wishes  to  pre- 
vent it.     The  power  of  restoration,  however,  brings  all  the  par- 
ties concerned  to  an  amicable  meeting ;  the  eflect  of  which, 
on  the  power  of  destruction,  is  thus  finely  represented. 
*  Yamen  beheld,  and  wither'd  at  the  sight ; 
Long  had  he  aini'd  the  sun-beam  to  control. 
For  light  was  hateful  to  his  soul : 
Go  on,  cried  the  hellish  one,  yellow  with  spite  ; 
Go  on,  cried  the  hellish  one,  yellow  with  spleen  ; 
Thy  toils  of  the  morning,  like  Ithaca's  queen, 
I'll  toil  to  undo  every  night. 

The  lawyers  are  met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
And  Yamen's  visage  grows  blanker  and  blanker. 
The  lawyers  are  met  at  the  Anchor  and  Crown, 
And  Yamen's  cheek  is  a  russety  brown. 
Veeshnoo,  now  thy  work  proceeds ; 
The  solicitor  reads, 
And,  merit  of  merit! 
Red  wax  and  green  ferret 
Are  fix'd  at  the  foot  of  the  deeds  !     p.  35—^6. 
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*  Dniry's  Dirge,'  by  Laura  Matilda,  is  not  of  the  first  qua- 
lity. The  verses,  to  be  sure,  are  very  smooth,  and  very  non- 
sensical— as  was  intended  ;  but  they  are  not  so  good  as  Swift's 
celebrated  Song  by  a  Person  of  Quality ;  and  arc  so  exactly  in 
the  same  measure,  and  on  the  same  plan,  that  it  is  impossible 
fr>  avoid  making  the  comparison.  The  reader  may  take  these 
three  stanzas  as  a  sample. 

*  Lurid  smoke  and  frank  suspicion, 

Hand  in  hand  reluctant  dance  ; 
While  the  God  fullils  his  mission, 

Chivalry  resif.^n  thy  lance. 
Hark  !    the  engines  blandly  thunder, 

I'leecy  clouds  dishevelled  lie  ; 
And  the  firemen,  mute  Avith  wonder, 

On  the  son  of  Saturn  cry. 
See  the  bird  of  Amnion  sailing. 

Perches  on  the  engine's  peak. 
And  the  Eagle  fireman  hailing, 

Sooths  them  with  its  bickering  beak.  *  p.  40,  4L 

*  A  Tale  of  Drury, '  by  Walter  Scott,  is  upon  the  whole 
admirably  executed  ;  though  the  introduction  is  rather  tame. 
The  burning  is  described  with  the  mighty  Minstrel's  charac- 
teristic love  of  localities. 

*  As  chaos  which,  by  heavenly  doom. 
Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom, 
Started  with  terror  and  surprize. 
When  light  first  flash'd  upon  her  eyes ; 
So  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke. 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames. 
For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke. 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 

"  The  Plaj'house  is  in  flames.  " 
And  lo  !    where  Catherine  Street  extendg 
A  fiery  tail  its  lustre  lends 

To  every  window  pane: 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort, 
And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  bright  ensanguin'd  drain ; 
ISIeux's  new  brewhouse  sho^vs  the  light, 
Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  patent  shot  they  sell : 
The  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall. 
Partakes  the  ray  with  Surgeons'  Hall, 
The  ticket  porters'  house  of  call. 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  wall, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  withal, 

And  Richard&on's  Hotel. '  p.  46,  47. 
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Tlie  mustering  of  the  firemen  is  not  less  meritorious, 
*  The  summon'd  firemen  woke  at  call. 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  all. 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  snoosc, 
Each  sought  his  ponderous  hobnaiPd  shoci?. 
But  first  his  worsted  hosen  plied. 
Plush  breeches  next  in  crimson  dyed. 

His  nether  bulk  embraced; 
Then  jacket  thick  of  red  or  blue, 
Wliose  massy  shoulder  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew. 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 
The  engines  thunder'd  thro'  the  street, 
Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete. 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 
Along  the  pavement  paced.  *  p.  48. 
The  procession  of  the  engines,  with  the  badges  of  their  difier- 
ent  companies,  and  the  horrible  names  of  their  leaders,  is  also 
admirabie — but  we  cannot  make  room  for  it.     The  account  of 
the  death  of  Mnggins  and  Higginbottom,  however,  must  find 
a  place.     Tliese  are  the  two  principal  firemen  who  suffered  on 
this  occasion ;  and  the  catastrophe  is  described  with  a  spirit  not 
unworthy  of  the  name  so  venturously  assumed  by  the  describer. 
After  the  roof  falls  in,  there  is  silence  and  great  consternation. 
*  When  lo  !  amid  the  wreck  uprear'd 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appeared, 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
'Twas  Joseph  Muggins,  name  rever'd. 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  sign  of  woe, 
"  A.  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho  !  '* 

And  pour'd  the  hissing  tide  : 
Meanwhile  the  JMuggios  fought  amain, 
iVnd  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain. 
For  rallying  but  to  fall  again. 

He  tottered,  sunk,  and  died  ! 
Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fell, 
To  succour  one  they  lov'd  so  well  ? 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire,) 

His  brother  chief  to  save  ; 
But  ah  !  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Serv'd  but  to  share  his  grave  ! 
Mid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  streams. 
Thro'  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke. 

Where  Muggins  broke  before.  • 
But  sulphury  stench  and  boiling  drench 
Destroying  sight  o'erwhelm'd  hira  quite, 
He  sunk  to  rise  ao  more. 
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Still  o*er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  braved^ 
His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  waved; 
"  Whitibrd  and  Mitibrd  ply  your  pumpsj 
'*  You,  Clutterbuck,  come  stir  your  stumps, 
"  Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps  ? 
**  A  fireman  and  afraid  of  bumps  ! 
"  What  are  they  fear'd  on,  fools  ?  'od  rot  *em  !  " 
Were  the  last  v/ords  of  Higginbottom. '     p.  50 — 52. 
The  rebuilding  is  recorded  in  strains  as  characteristic,  and 
aptly  applied. 

*  Peace  to  his  soul  !  new  prospects  bloom. 
And  toil  rebuilds  what  fires  consume ! 
Eat  we  and  drink  we,  be  our  ditty, 
**  Joy  to  the  managing  committee.  '* 
Eat  we  and  di'ink  we,  join  to  rum 
Roast  beef  and  pudding  of  the  plum  ; 
Forth  from  thy  nook  John  Horner  come. 
With  bread  of  ginger  brown  thy  thumb,  &c* 
Didst  mark,  how  toilM  the  busy  trairl 
F>om  morn  to  eve,  till  Drury  Lane 
Leap'd  like  a  roebuck  from  the  j^ain  ? 
Ropes  rose  and  sunk,  and  rose  again, 

And  nimble  workmen  trod  ; 
To  realize  bold  Wyatt^s  plan 
Rush'd  many  a  howling  Irishman, 
Loud  clatter'd  many  a  porter  can, 
And  many  a  ragamuifin  clan, 

With  trowel  and  with  hod.  '  p.  52,  53. 
*  The  Beautiful  Incendiary, '  by  the  Honourable  W.  Spert- 
cer,  is  also  an  imitation  of  great  merit.  The  flashy,  fashion- 
able, artificial  style  of  this  writer,  witli  his  confident  and  extra- 
vagant compliments,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  parodied  in  such 
lines  as  the  following. 

*  Sobriety  cease  to  be  sober, 

Cease  labour  to  dig  and  to  delve, 
All  hail  to  this  tenth  of  October, 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve* 
Hah  !   whom  do  my  peepers  remark  ? 

'Tis  Hebe  with  Jupiter-s  jug ; 
Oh  no,   tis  the  pride  of  the  Park, 

Fair  Lady  Elizabeth  Mugg. 
But  ah  !   why  awaken  the  blaze 

Those  bright  burning-glasses  contain^ 
Whose  lens,  with  concentrated  rays, 

Proved  fatal  to  old  Drury  Lane. 
'Twas  all  accidental,  they  cry, 

Away  with  the  flimsy  humbug  ! 
'Twas  fir*d  by  a  flash  from  the  ey« 
Qf  Lady  Elizabeth  Mugg. 
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Thy  Hice  a  rich  fir6-place  displays  ; 

Tlie  mantlepiece  marble — thy  brows : 
Thine  eyes  are  the  bright  beaming  blaze ; 

Thy  bib,  which  Vio  trespass  allows. 
The  fender's  tall  barrier  marks  ; 

Thy  tippet's  the  fire-quelling  rug 
Which  serves  to  extinguish  the  sparks 

Of  Lady  Elizabeth  Mugg, 
The  Countess  a  lily  appears, 

Whose  tresses  the  dewdrops  emboss  ; 
The  Marchioness  blooming  in  years, 

A  rose-bud  envelop'd  in  moss  ; 
But  thou  art  the  sweet  passion  flower. 

For  who  would  not  slavery  hug. 
To  pass  but  one  exquisite  hour 

In  the  arms  of  Elizabeth  Mugg  ? '  p.  61—64- 
*  Fire  and  Ale, '  by  M.  G.  Lewis,  is  not  less  fortunate;  an^ 
exhibits  not  only  a  faithful  copy  of  the  spirited,  loose,  and  liow- 
ing  versification  of  that  singular  author,  but  a  very  just  repre- 
sentation of  that  mixture  of  extravagance  and  jocularity  which 
has  impressed  most  of  his  writings  with  the  character  of  a  sort  of 
tiu-cicai  horror.     For  example — 

*  The  fire  king  one  day  rather  amorous  felt ; 
He  mounted  his  hot  copper  filly  ; 
His  breeches  and  boots  were  of  tin,  and  the  belt 
Was  made  of  cast  iron,  for  fear  it  should  melt 

With  the  heat  of  the  copper  colt's  belly. 
Sure  never  was  skin  half  so  scalding  as  his  ! 
When  an  infant,  'twas  equally  horrid, 
For  the  water  wlien  he  was  baptized  gave  a  fizz, 
And  bubbled  and  simmer'd  and  started  off,  whizz  ! 

As  soon  as  it  sprinkled  his  forehead. 
Oh  then  there  v/as  glitter  and  fire  in  each  eye. 

For  two  living  coals  were  the  symbols  ; 
His  teeth  were  calcin'd,  and  his  tongue  was  so  dry 
It  rattled  against  thorn  as  thout'h  you  should  try 
To  play  the  piano  in  thimbles. '     p.  68 — 69. 
ihe  drift  of  t?.e  strry  is,  that  this  lormidable  personage  falls  in 
love  with  Miss  Drnry  the  elder,  who  is  consumed  in  his  ardent 
embrace  ;  when  Mr  Whitbread,   in  tlie  chniucter  of  the  Ale 
King,  fairly  bullies  hiin  from  a  similar  attempt  on  her  younger 
sister,  who  has  just  come  out  under  his  protection. 

We  have  next  *  Playhouse  Musings, '   by  Mr  Coleridge — a 

piece  which  is  unqnestii^nably  Lakish — though  we  cannot  say  that 

!  we  recognize  in  il  a**)  .>tthe  peculiar  traits  of  that  powerful  and 

I  ini&dirccted  genius  whose  name  it  lias  bojrowed.     ^\  e  ratheir 
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lliink,  however,  that  the  tuneful  brotherhood  will  consider  it 
a  respectable  eclotrue.     This  is  the  introfhiction — 
*  My  pensive  Public,  wherefore  look  you  sad  ? 
I  had  a  grandmother,  she  kept  a  donkey 
To  carry  to  the  mart  her  crockery  ware, 
And  when  that  donkey  look'd  me  in  the  fjice, 
His  face  was  sad  !  and  you  are  sad,  my  Public  ! 

Joy  should  be  yours  :  this  tenth  day  of  October 
Again  assembles  us  in  Drury  Lane. 
Long  wept  my  eye  to  see  the  timber  planks 
Tliat  hid  our  ruins ;  many  a  day  I  cried 
Ah  me  !    I  fear  they  never  will  rebuild  it ! 
Till  on  one  eve,  one  joyful  Monday  eve. 
As  along  Charles  Street  I  prepared  to  walk, 
Just  at  the  corner,  by  the  pastry  cook's, 
I  heard  a  trowel  tick  against  a  brick. 
I  look'd  me  up,  and  strait  a  j^arapet, 
Uprose  at  least  seven  inches  o'er  the  planks. 
Joy  to  thee,  Drury  !  to  myself  I  said. 
He  of  Blackfriars  Road  who  hymn'd  thy  downfal 
In  loud  Hosannahs,  and  who  prophesied 
That  flames  like  those  from  prostrate  Solyma 
Would  scorch  the  hand  tliat  ventur'd  to  rebuild  thee. 
Has  proved  a  lying  prophet.     From  that  hour, 
As  leisure  oiFer'd,  close  to  Mr  Spring's 
Box-office  door,  I've  stood  and  eyed  the  builders.'  p. 7 
*  A  New  Halfpenny  Baliatl, "  by  a  Pic-Nic  poet,   is  a  good 
imitation  of  what  was  not  worth  imitating — that  tremendous  mix- 
ture of  vulgarity,   nonsense,  impudence,  and  miserable  puns, 
which,  under  the  name  of  humorous  songs,  rouses  our  polite 
audiences  to  a  far  higher  pitch  of  rapture  than  Garrick  or  Si- 
dons  ever  was  able  to  inspire. 

Of  *  Architectural  Atoms, '  translated  by  Dr  Busby,  we 
can  say  very  little  more  than  that  they  appear  to  us  to  be  far 
more  capable  of  combining  into  good  poetry  than  the  few  lines 
we  were  able  to  read  of  the  learned  Doctor's  genuine  address  in 
the  newspapers.  They  might  pass,  indeed,  for  a  very  tolerable 
imitation  of  Darwin  ; — as  for  instance, 

*  I  sing  how  casual  bricks,  in  airy  climb, 
Encounter'd  casual  liorse  hair,  casual  lime ; 
How  rafters  borne  through  wondering  clouds  elate, 
Kiss'd  in  their  slope  blue  elemental  slate, 
Clasp'd  solid  beams  in  chance-directed  fury, 
And  gave  to  birth  our  renovated  Drury. '     p.  82,  83. 

And  again, 

*  Thus  with  the  flames  that  from  old  Drury  rise 
Its  elements  primaeval  sought  the  skies. 
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There  pendulous  to  wait  tlie  happy  hour,- 

When  new  attractions  should  restore  their  power. 

Here  embryo  sounds  in  aether  lye  conceal'd 

Like  words  in  northern  atmosphere  congeal'd. 

Here  many  an  embryo  laugh  and  halt'  encore 

Clings  to  the  roof,  or  creeps  along  the  floors 

By  pufts  concipient  some  in  aether  flit. 

And  soar  in  bravos  from  the  thundering  pit ; 

While  some  this  mortal  life  abortive  miss, 

Crush'd  by  a  groan,  or  murder'd  by  a  hiss. '     p.  8?. 

*  An  Address'  by  8.  T.  P.  we  can  make  nothing  of  j  and, 
jjrofessing  our  ignorance  of  the  author  designated  by  these  let- 
ters, we  can  only  add,  that  the  address,  though  a  little  affected, 
and  not  very  full  of  meaning,  has  no  very  prominent  trait  of 
absurdity,  that  we  can  detect ;  and  might  have  been  adopted 
and  spoken,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  without  any  hazard  of 
ridicule.  In  our  simplicity,  we  consider  it  as  a  very  decent, 
mellifluous,  occasional  prologue  5  and  do  not  understand  how  it 
has  found  its  way  into  its  present  company. 

We  come  next  to  three  ludicrous  parodies — of  the  story  of 
the  Stranger — of  George  Barnwell — and  of  the  dagger  scene 
in  Macbeth,  under  the  signature  of  Momus  Medlar.  They  are 
as  good,  we  think,  as  that  sort  of  thing  can  be;  and  renimd  us 
of  the  happier  efforts  of  Colnian, — whose  less  successful  fooleries 
are  professedly  copied  in  the  last  piece  in  the  volume.  Our  read-a 
ers,  we  hope,  will  be  satisfied  with  one  stanza  from  Macbeth. 
*  Now  o'er  this  terrestrial  hive 

A  life  paralytic  is  spread, 

For  while  the  one  half  is  alive. 

The  other  is  sleepy  and  dead. 

King  Duncan  in  grand  majesty 

Has  got  my  state  bed  for  a  snooze, 

I've  lent  him  my  slippers,  so  I 

May  certainly  stand  in  his  shoes. '  p.  104. 

*  The  Theatre,  *  by  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe,  we  rather  tliink  is 
the  best  piece  in  the  collection.  It  is  an  exquisite  and  most 
masterly  imitation,  not  only  of  the  peculiar  style,  but  of  tiie 
taste,  temper  and  manner  of  description  of  that  most  original 
author ;  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  any  respect  a  carica- 
ture of  that  style  or  manner — except  in  the  excessive  profusion 
of  puns  and  verbal  jingles — which,  though  undoubtedly  to  be 
ranked  among  liis  characteristics,  are  never  so  thick  sown  in 
his  original  works  as  in  this  admirable  imitation.  It  does  not 
aim,  of  course,  at  any  shadow  of  his  pathos  or  moral  subhmity  5 
but  seems  to  us  to  be  a  singularly  faithful  copy  of  his  passages  of 
mere  description.     It  begins  as  tbllovVs. 
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*  'Tis  sweet  to  view  from  lialf  past  five  to  slXf 
Our  long  wax  candies,  with  short  cotton  wicks, 
Toucli'd  by  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  arf , 
Start  into  li^ht,  and  make  the  lighter  start  . 
To  see  red  l^hocbus  through  the  gallery  piinv; 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drury  Lane, 
While  gradual  parties  fill  our  widen'd  pit. 
And  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit. 

At  first,  while  vacant  seats  give  choice  and  ease, 
Distant  or  near,  they  settle  where  they  please  ; 
But  when  the  multitude  contracts  the  span. 
And  scats  are  rare,  they  settle  where  they  can. 
Now  the  lull  benches,  to  late  copiers,  doom 
No  room  for  standing,  miscalPd  .standing  i-oom. 

Hark  !  the  check  taker  moody  silence  breaks. 

And  bawling  "  Pit  full,  "  gives  the  check  he  takes. '  p.  1 16," 

The  tuning  of  the  orchestra  is  given  with  the  same  spirit 

and  fidelity  ;  but  we /rather  choose  to  insert  the  ibllowing  descent 

of  a  playbill  from  the  upper  boxes.  _ 

*  Perchance,  while  pit  and  gallery  cry,  "  hats  off,  " 
And  aw'd  consumption  checks  his  chided  cough, 
Some  giggling  daughter  of  the  queen  of  love 
Drops,  reft  of  pin,  her  play-bill  from  above  ; 
Like  Icarus,  while  laugliing  galleries  clap, 
8oars,  ducks,  and  dives  in  air,  the  printed  scrap  : 
13  ut,  wiser  far  than  he,  combustion  fears, 
And,  as  it  flies,  eludes  the  charideliers  ; 
Till  sinking  gradual,  with  repeated  twirl. 
It  settles,  curling,  on  a  fiddler's  curl ; 
Who  from  his  powderM  pate  the  intruder  strikes. 
And,  for  mere  malice,  sticks  it  on  the  spikes.  *     p.  118. 

The  quaiiitness  and  minuteness  of  the  following  catalogue,  fs 
also  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  original  author — bating  always  the 
imdue  allowance  of  puns  and  concetti  to  which  we  have  al^ 
ready  alluded. 

*  What  various  swains  our  motley  walls  contain  ! 
Fashion  from  Moorfields,  honor  from  Chick  Lane ; 
Bankers  from  Paper  Buildings  here  resort. 
Bankrupts  from  Golden  Scj^uare  and  Riches  Court ; 
From  tl>e  Haymarket  canting  rogues  in  grain, 
Gulls  from  the  Poultry,  sots  from  Water  Lane ; 
The  lottery  cormorant,  the  auction  shark, 
I'he  full  price  master,  and  the  half  price  clerk  ;, 
Boys  who  long  linger  at  the  gallery  door. 
With  pence  twice  five, — they  M^ant  but  twopence  more, 
Till  some  Samaritan  the  twopence  spares. 
And  sends  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs. 
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Critics  we  boast  who  ne'er  their  malice  baulk, 

Rut  talk  their  minds, — we  wish  they'd  mind  their  talk  ; 

Big  wordied  bullies,  who  by  quarrels  live, 

Who  give  the  lie,  and  tell  the  lie  they  give; 

Jews  from  St  Mary  Axe,,  for  jobs  so  wary, 

That  for  old  clothes  they'd  even  axe  St  Mary  ; 

And  bucks  with  pockets  empty  as  their  pate, 

Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait.  *     p.  118 — 19. 
We  shall  conclude  with  the  episode  of  the  loss  and  recover^' 
of  Pat  Jennings's  hat — which,  if  Mr   Crabbe  had  thought  at 
all  of  describing,  we  are  persuaded  he  would  have  descril)ed  as 
follows. 

*  Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat. 

But  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat ; 

Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  flew. 

And  spurn'd  the  one  to  settle  in  the  two. 

How  shall  he  act  ?    Pay  at  the  gallery  door 

Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  four  ? 

Now,  while,  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 

John  Mullins  whispers,  take  my  hai^dkerchief. 

Thank  you,  cries  Pat,  but  one  won't  make  a  line  ; 

Take  mine,  cried  Wilson,  and  cried  Stokes,  take  mine. 

A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties. 

Where  Spital -fields  with  real  India  vies. 

Like  Iris'  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  hue 

Starr'd,  strip'd,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue» 

Old  Calico,  torn  silk,  and  mushn  new. 

George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand. 

Loops  the  last  kerchief  to  the  beaver's  band  : 

Upsoars  the  prize  ;   the  youth,  with  joy  unfeign'd, 

Regain'd  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regain'd, 

While  to  the  ap})lauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 

Made  a  low  bow,  and  touch'd  the  ransom'd  hat. ' 
'  Punch's  A})othcosis, '  by  G.  Colman  junior,  is  too  pureljr 
nonsensical  to  bo  extracted  ;  and  both  gives  less  pleasure  to  the 
reader,  and  does  less  justice  to  the  ingenious  author  in  whose 
name  it  stands,  than  any  other  of  the  poetical  imitations. 

Of  the  pieces  in  prose,  v/e  can  only  afford  room  for  a  word 
on  Mr  Gobbet's  ;  and  on  that  by  the  ghost  of  Dr  Johnson^ 
The  first  is  a  very  good  copy  throughout.     It  sets  off  thus. 

*  Most  thinking  People, 
'  When  persons  address  an  audience  from  the  stage,  it  is  usual,  ei- 
ther in  words  or  gesture,  to  say,  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  your  ser- 
vant. "  If  I  were  base  enough,  mean  enough,  paltry  enough,  and 
brute  beast  enough,  to  follow  that  fashion,  I  should  tell  two  lies  in  a 
breath.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  not  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  but  I 
iiope  something  better^  that  is  to  say,  honest  men  and  women ;   and 
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in  the  next  phae,  if  you  were  ever  so  miicli  ladies,  and  ever  so  naucl 
gentlemen,  1  urn  not,  nor  ever  voilt  hc^  your  humble  servant, '  &c.— -jj 
*  You  are  now  (thanks  to  Mr  IV/ntbread)  got  into  a  large,  comfort-j 
able  house  ;  not  into  a  ^inwrack  palace;  not  into  a  Solotnon*s  temple^ 
not  into  a  frost-work  of  Brobdignag  filagree;  but  into  a  jilain,  ho- 
nest, homely,  industrious,  wholesome,  brown  brick  playhouse.  You 
have  been  struggling  for  independence  and  elbow-room  these  three 
years;  and  who  gave  it  you?  Wh«  helped  you  out  of  Lilliput 
Wlio  routed  you  from  a  rat  hole,  five  inches  by  four,  to  perch  yoi 
in  a  palace  ?  Again  and  again  I  answer,  Mr  Whitbread,  *  &c. 
And  a  little  after —  p.  19 — 21. 

*  Apropos,  as  the  French  valets  say,  who  cut  their  masters*  throats 
— apropos,  a  word  about  dresses.     You  must,  many   of  you,  have 
seen,  what  I  have  read  a  descrip.tion  of,  Kemble  and  Mrs  Siddongr 
in  Macbeth,  with  more  gold  and  silver  phistered  on  their  doubletsJ 
than  would  have  kej>t  an  honest  family  in  butchers*  meat  and  flanneP 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  1     I  am  informed — now  mind  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  fact — but  I  am  informed,  that  all  such  extravagant 
idleness  \s  to  be  done  away  with  here.     Lady  Macbeth  is  to  have  a 
plain  quilted  petticoat,  a  cotton  gown,  and  a  mob  cap  (as  the  court 
parasites  call  it ; — it  will  be  well  for  them  if,  one  of  tliese  days,  they 
don't  wear  a  mob  cap — I  mean  a  xv/nfe  cap,  with  a  mob  to  look  at 
them)  ;  and  Macbeth  is  to  appear  in  an  honest  yeoman's  drab  coat,, 
and  a  pair  of  black  calamanco  breeches.     Not  Snhmanca. ;  no,  nor 
Talavera  neither,  my  most  Noble  Marquis  ;  but  plain,  honest,  black 
calamanco,  stufi'  breeches.     This  is  right ;  this  is  as  it  should  be, ' 
&c.  &c.     p.  22,  23. 

Samuel  Johnson  k  not  so  good.  The  measure  and  solemnity 
of  his  sentences,  in  all  the  hmited  variety  of  their  structurej.  is 
indeed  imitated  with  singular  skill ; — but  the  diction  is  carica- 
tured in  a  vulgar  and  unpleashig  degree.  To  make  Johnson 
call  a  door  '  a  ligneous  barricado, '  an<l  its  knocker  and  bell  its 
'  frappant  and  tintinabulant  appendages,^  *  is  neither  just  nor 
humorous;  and  we  are  surprised  that  a  writer  who  has  given 
such  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  talent  for  finer  ridicule  and 
fairer  imitation,  should  liave  stooped  to  a  vem  of  pleasantry  so 
low,  and  so  long  ago  exhausted ;  especially  as,  in  other  pas- 
sages of  the  same  piece,  he  has  sliown  how  well  qualified  he 
was  both  to  catch  and  to  rentier  the  true  characteristics  of  his 
original.     The  beginning,  for  example,  we  think  excellent. 

*  That  which  was  organized  by  the  moral  ability  of  one,  has 
been  executed  by  the  physical  effort  of  many,  and  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  is  now  complete.  Of  that  part  behind  the  curtain,  which 
has  not  yet  been  destined  to  glow  beneath  the  brush  of  the  varnish- 
er,  or  vibrate  to  the  hammer  of  the  carpenter,  little  is  thought  by 
the  public,  and  little  need  be  said  by  the  committee.  Truth,  how- 
ever^ is  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  accommodation  of  either ;  and 
he  who  should  pronounce  that  our  edifice  has  received  its  final  em- 
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bellishraent,  would  be  disseminating  falsehood  without  incurring  fa- 
vour, and  risking  the  disgrace  of  detection  without  participating 
the  atl vantage  of  success.' 

*  Let  it  not,  however,  be  conjectured,  that  because  we  are  un- 
assuming, we  ai  e  imbecile  ;  that  forbearance  is  any  indication  of 
'despondency,  or  humility  of  demerit.  He  that  is  the  most  assured 
of  success  will  make  tlie  fewest  appeals  to  favour ;  and  where  no- 
thing is  claimed  that  is  undue,  nothing  that  is  due  will  be  withheld. 
A  swelling  opening  is  too  often  succeeded  by  an  insignificant  con- 
clusion. Parturient  mountains  have  ere  now  produced  muscipular 
abortions  ;  and  the  auditor  who  compares  incipient  grandeur  with 
final  vulgarity,  is  reminded  of  the  pious  hawkers  of  Constairtinople, 
■^vho  solemnly  perambulate  her  .streets,  exclaiming,  "  In  the  namu 
«f  the  prophet — figs !  "     p.  54,  55. 

It  ends  with  a  solemn  enlogium  on  Mr  Whitbread,  which  is 
thus  wound  up. 

*  To  his  never-slumbering  talents  you  are  indebted  for  whatever 
|)Ieasure  this  haunt  o^^  the  Muses  is  calculated  to  aftord.  If,  in  de- 
fiance of  chaotic  malevolence,  the  destroyer  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
yet  survives  in  the  name  of  Herostratas,  surely  we  may  confidently 
predict,  that  the  rebuilder  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  will  stand  re- 
corded to  distant  posterity  in  that  of — Samuel  Whitbread.  ' 
|>.  59,  60. 

Out  readers  "will  now  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  tlie  contents 
of  this  amusing  little  volume.  We  have  no  conjectures  to  ofi'er 
as  to  its  anonymous  author.  He  who  is  such  a  master  of  dis- 
guises, may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  been  successful  in  conceal- 
ing himself; — and  with  die  power  of  assumin^r  so  many  styles,  is 
not  likely  to  be  detected  by  liis  own.  We  should  guess,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  not  written  a  great  deal  in  his  own  character 
— that  his  natural  style  was  neither  very  lofty  nor  very  grave — 
and  that  he  rather  indulges  a  partiality  for  puns  and  verbal 
pleasantries.  We  marvel  why  he  has  shut  out  Campbell  and 
Rogers  from  his  theatre  of  living  poets  ; — and  confidently  ex- 
pect to  have  our  curiosity  in  this  and  in  all  other  particulars 
very  speedily  gratified,  when  the  applause  of  the  country  shall 
induce  him  to  take  off  his  mask. 


Art.  XI.  American  State  Papers:  Containing  the  Correspondence 
between  Messrs  Smith,  PinkerXon,  Marquis  IVeltesleij,  &c.  8vo. 
pp.  60.     London,  i8lU 

Oo  little  is  to  be  gained,  and  so  much  to  be  lost  by  an  Ameri- 
*^  can  war,  that  though  our  preposterous  poUcy  has  at  last 
brought  the  disputes  between  the  two  nations  to  this  issue,  no 
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class    of   politicians    seems    wholly   satisfied    with   the   result 
Strictly  spcakin*;^,  indeed,  we  have  no  real  quarrel  with  Ani( 
rica ;  our  contest  with  that  power  arising  incidentally  out 
our  main  quarrel  in  Europe,     America  invades  us  in  no  sul 
j^tantial  interest — she  crosses  us  not  in  any  iavourite  walk  (;f  policj 
'-I-slic  aims  no  blows  at  our  prosperity  or  independence; — and,  b( 
ing  excluded  tVom  all  the  common  scenes  of  Euroj^can  ambition 
her  case  afforded,  to  all  appearance,  no  great  scope  to  the  conmiol 
jealousies  of  politicians.     After  a  twenty  years'  war  with  Franc^ 
however,  v/e  are  now  iairly  involved  in  an  additionnl  war  wit 
this  apparently  harmless  power, — having  for  this  i^urpose  sacrj 
ficed  all  those  ancient  connexions  of  trade  which  gave  the  tvn 
countries  so  great  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.     TI 
exports  of  Great  Britain  to  America  amounted  annually  to  teJ 
Tniilicns.     All  this  vast  trade,  and  the  animating  scenes  of  in" 
dustry  and  business  vrhich  it  produced,  the  war  lays  waste  at  on^ 
blow.     But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  case  of  profit  and  loss,  thougiB 
in  this  view  it  is  sufficiently  important,  that  the  subject  ought  vm 
be  contemplated.     The  trade  between  Britain  and  America,  in- 
dependent  of  its  profits  to  individuals,    accomplished  object> 
which  must  ever  be  dear  to  the  friends  of  human  improvement 
Our  readers  are  no  doubt  awaro,  that  America,  like  all  oth^^l 
rishig  communities,  having  her  whole  spare  capital  embarked | 
in  agriculture,  must  necessarily  depend  on  other  countries  for 
a  supply  of  manntlictures,  in  exchan<:^c  for   which  they  receive 
an  equivalent  in  rude  produce.     Such  w^as  the  nature  of  the 
trade  carried  on  with  this  country;  by  means  of  v/hich  America, 
assisted  by  the  wealth  and  industry  of  Britain,  was  left  free  to 
pursue  the  great  work  of  domestic  improvement,  while  Britain 
found,  in  the  demands  of  America,  ample  employment  for  her 
overflovv'ing  capital  and  her  numerous  artisans.     The  trade  thus 
diffused  industry,  plenty,  and  smiling  looks  through  this  once 
prosjperous  and  happy  land ;  while  it  gave  energy  to  the  wide- 
spreading  agriculture  of  the  New  World,  and  extended  cultij 
vation  over  its  lonely  wastes. 

^  "  From  a  picture  so  delightful  to  contemplate,  we  turn  v/ith  n? 
pleasing  emotions  to  the  policy  by  which  it  has  been  defaced.  ^ 
The  correspondence  before  us  relates  to  the  Orders  in  CouuciMI 
and  to  ether  unfriendly  acts  committed  against  tlie  AmtricaBI 
trade ;    and  though  we  have  no  intentioii  of  reviving  these  hate- 
ful controversies— though  we  wpukl  willingly  forget  this  everlast- 
ing stain  on  the  character  and  policy  of  our  country, — yet  there  is 
one  view  of  the  case  suggested  by  these  p.-^pers  v/hich  we  cannot 
avoid  laying  before  our  readers.     It  is  instructive  to  look  back 
to  what  has  happened,  that  we  may  drav/  lessons,  for  the  futur 
1.rom  the  dear-bought  experience  of  the  post. 
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It  was  long  the  anxious  business  of  the  American  minister,  as 
appears  Irom  thedocunients  before  us,  to  procure  by  persuasion 
an  abandonment  of  the  measures  hostile  to  the  American  trade. 
He  urged  his  case  on  views  of  justice  and  of  general  policy; — he 
cahnly  combated  the  pretexts  by  which  he  was  met — he  boldly 
and  pointedly  asserted,  that  the  claims  of  this  country  must, 
sooner  or  latter,  be  abandoned  ;  and  he  added,  what  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  forgotten,  that  they  were  unjust, — and  that  time,  there- 
fore, could  do  nothing  for  them.  His  representations  T^cre  met 
by  declarations  of  *  what  his  Majesty  owed  to  the  honour,  digni- 
ty, and  essential  rights  of  his  crown,*  and  by  ail  tlie  other  sound- 
ing commonplaces  usual  on  such  occasions.  These  sentiments 
were  afterwards  explained  at  greater  length,  and  promulgated  to 
the  world  in  the  deliberate  record  of  a  state  paper.  But  in  spite 
of  the  honour  of  Majesty  thus  pledged  to  these  obnoxious  mea- 
sures, tkey  "jocre  repealed.  A  laborious  investigation  into  their 
merits  ended  in  their  unqualified  reprobation  and  abandonment; 
— their  authors  were  unable  to  look  in  the  face  the  scenes  of 
beggary,  disorder  and  wretchedness,  which  their  policy  had 
brought  on  the  country ; — they  were  borne  down  by  the  cries 
of  suffering  millions  ; — and  they  yielded  at  length  to  necessit}', 
what  they  had  formerly  refused  to  justice.  This  was  clearly, 
therefore,  an  act  of  unv/illing  submission.  It  bore  not  the  stamp 
of  conciliation ;  and  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it 
was,  that  the  plotters  of  mischief,  being  fairly  caught  in  their 
own  snare,  were  glad  to  escape,  on  any  terms,  from  the  effects 
of  their  ill  considered  measures.  How  forcibly  does  this  trans- 
action teach  the  necessity  of  a  prudent  and  moderate  conduct ! 
How  strikingly  does  it  mark  the  contrast  between  insolence, 
which  delights  in  abusing  power, — and  true  dignity,  which,  be- 
in^founded  on  a  reverence  for  justice,  can  never  be  humbled  ! 

The  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  has  considerably  narrow- 
ed the  controversy  between  the  two  countries ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  rankling  of  past  injuries,  the  few  remaining  points  of 
difference  might,  we  should  imagine,  be  very  speedily  adjusted. 
The  Americans  still  complain  of  the  undue  extension  we  have 
given  to  the  privileges  of  blockade, — and  of  the  impressment  of 
tiieir  seamen  under  the  character  of  British  deserters. 

On  both  those  points  the  rulers  of  the  two  countries  are  agreed, 
as  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned.  America  insists  that  no 
place  shall  be  held  blockaded,  unless  it  is  so  surrounded  as  to 
make  it  dangerous  to  enter :  and  we  do  not  object  to  this  defi- 
nition of  blockade.  On  the  other  question  still  at  issue,  it  may 
be  shortlj  observed,  that  as  we  have  gone  to  war  with  America 
in  defence  of  the  supposed  privileges  of  naval  war,  we  would  do 
\>  ell  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  those  privileges  can  be  safely 
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pushed.  Will  the  warmest  advocates  of  maritime  supremacy 
now  assert,  that  we  have  not  suffered  equally  with  our  ene-J 
niies  in  tlie  contest  oF  miscliief  wJiich  has  betm  stirred  up  be- 
tween us  in  Europe?  Admit  tliat  we  have  ruined  our  ene- 
niy's  trade — tliat  our  liostility  has  been  deeply  felt  in  the  mi-i 
sery  wln'ch  it  has  produced  in  France — have  we  ourselves  not 
participated  largely  in  the  general  distress  ?  It  is  of  little  mo- 
ment what  privileges  we  may  be  entitled  to,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  law  of  nations ;  since  it  is  plain,  that  if  we  push 
our  abstract  notions  of  maritime  right  to  their  extreme  con- 
sequences, no  nation  will  agree  in  the  result: — universal  war 
and  misery  will  be  the  consequence, — and  every  state  will 
suffer  exactly  in  projiortion  to  its  interest  in  peace  and  good 
order.  In  such  a  struggle,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  we  should 
be  the  first  to  cry  for  quarter  as  our  enemies ;  and  in  point 
of  fact,  the  first  concession  has  come  from  this  country.  We 
were  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  interruption  of  trade  oc- 
casioned by  the  Orders  in  Council ; — and  therefore  these  mea- 
sures were  repealed. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  some  limits  must  either  be  fixed 
to  the  persecution  of  our  enemy's  trade,  or  we  must  come  in 
for  a  large  share  of  the  miseries  resulting  from  our  hostility. 
However  high  we  may  hold  our  abstract  rights,  they  must  al- 
ways, when  reduced  to  practice,  admit  of  some  temperament, 
and  amicable  compromise  with  the  rights  of  others.  During  the 
whole  of  the  last  war,  accordingly,  such  a  compromise  existed; 
and  the  dreadful  crisis  which  has  befallen  the  present  times  was 
thus  happily  avoided.  The  policy  then  pursued,  though  not  per- 
haps strictly  consonant  to  theory,  was  safe  in  practice.  Its  effect 
was,  to  permit,  under  certain  restrictions,  neutral  states  to  car- 
ry on  the  colonial  and  coasting  trade  of  the  enemy.  But  it  laid 
the  intercourse  under  some  disadvantages.  It  threw  considerable 
inconvenience  in  the  way  of  the  French  merchant,  and  increased  to 
him  the  ppce  of  all  his  imported  produce.  And  to  this  extent,  and 
no  farther,  is  it  possible  to  carry  the  damage  of  a  naval  war.  In 
this  privilege  of  laying  the  enemy's  trade  under  some  little  increase 
of  charge,  consists  the  full  value  of  what  has  been  so  vehemently 
admired  in  this  country,  under  the  specious  appellation  of  mari- 
time rights.  Naval  warlare  cannot  be  pursued  to  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  trade.  1 1  cannot  prevent  mankind  from  a  mutual  exchange 
of  their  siirplus  protiuce, — ^as  this  would  be  equivalent  to  an  in- 
terdict on  the  productive  powers  of  nature;  and  whenever  it  is 
pushed  to  such  an  excess,  it  must  reduce  all  who  are  engaged  in 
it,  tc  one  common  level  of  distre>s  and  ruin  We  would  hum- 
bly recommend,  therefore,  a  return  to  those  established  maxin;^ 
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cf  maritime  law,  under  which  the  industry  of  unoffending  states 
reposed  in  security,  while  this  country  presented  a  picture  of 
comparative  comfort  and  peace.  The  labourer  was  then  peace- 
able and  happy — ^he  was  enabled  to  provide,  by  his  industry,  for 
himself  and  liis  helpless  offspring — he  was  not  driven,  by  want, 
to  acts  of  riot  and  desperation.  These  are  the  evils  which  it  is 
so  desirable  to  prevent  i  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  lye 
deep  in  the  policy  of  the  country. 

The  impressing  of  American  seamen  into  the  British  service, 
which  has  naturally  arisen  from  the  resemblance  of  the  two  na- 
tions in  language  and  manners,  has  given  rise,  we  fear,  to  much 
deep-rooted  animosity.  On  this  subject,  however,  both  parties 
profess  a  complete  union  of  principle ;  but  the  difficulty  consists 
in  finding  some  practicable  arrangement  for  preserving  to  each  its 
respective  rights.  Hitherto  British  ships  of  war  have  been  in 
the  practice  of  searching  American  merchantmen,  and  taking 
out,  in  a  summary  manner,  such  of  their  crew  as  they  judged 
to  be  British.  Certificates  of  American  citizenship,  or  other 
evidence,  might  be  offered, — on  which  it  rested  with  the  British 
officer  to  decide;  so  that  every  American  seaman  might  be  said 
to  hold  his  Uberty,  and  ultimately  his  hfe,  at  tlie  discretion  of  a 
foreign  commander.  In  many  cases,  accordingly,  native  born  A- 
mericans  were  drairged  on  board  British  ships  of  war — they  were 
dispersed  in  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe — and  not  only  ex- 
posed to  the  perils  of  service,  but  shut  out,  by  their  situation,  from 
all  hope  of  ever  being  reclaimed.  The  right  which  we  undoubted* 
ly  pt*ssess  of  reclaiming  runaway  seamen,  was  exercisetl,  in  short, 
without  either  moderation  or  justice;  and  though  the  government 
was  no  party  in  the  first  instance  to  these  proceedings,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  these  outrages  might,  with  some  little  activity,  have 
been  prevented.  The  natural  consequence  of  injury  is  resentment; 
and  we  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  if  the  Americans  came  a  little 
heated  to  the  discussion  of  these  long-contested  claims.  But  we 
have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  conciliation  for  the  termination 
of  strife,  whether  foreign  or  domestic:  It  is  seldom,  we  imagine, 
that  those  who  seek  peace,  as  Mr  Burke  expresses  it,  in  the 
spirit  of  peace,  ever  finally  miss  their  object.  Without  yield- 
ing the  claim  of  right,  therefore,  might  we  not,  in  considera- 
tion of  what  America  has  suffered  by  its  practical  assertion, 
allow  her  to  propose  some  other  expedient  equally  effectual  and 
less  ofiensive  ?  If  it  be  ultimately  found  that  no  such  expedient 
can  be  suggested,  then  we  might  claim  the  right  of  search 
with  a  better  grace ;  and  were  we  to  guard  against  its  abuse 
with  due  caution,  it  might  possibly  be  re-established  without 
any  offence  to  neutral  powers.  The  mere  discretion  of  naval 
pfKcers  ought  certainly  to  be  relied  on  as  little  as  posi?ible :    for, 
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sorely  as  they  are  frequently  beset  for  want  of  men,  they 
clearly  have  a  strong  bias  against  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens.    Serve  sliict  provision  ought  therefore  to  be  made  for 
limding,  within  a  given  time,  those  who  are  detained  under  so 
suspicious  a  judgment,  that  their  case  may  be  cahnly  reviewed  ; 
and  while  ample  and  speedy  redress  ought  to  be  made  to  the  in- 
jured parties,  every  act  of  outrage  or  palpable  injustice  ough 
to  be  visited  witli  exemplary  damages.     It  is  not  only  lieces; 
saiy,   we  should  recollect,   to  possess  rights ;    but  those  righ 
must  be  exercised  without  oiFence — or  they  ma&c  be  resists 
It  is  the  business  of  this  country,  therefore,  to  seek  an  amicabl 
discussion  of  contested  privileges — to  listen  to  objections — and 
finally,  to  modify  and  compromise,  that   the  thing  conteiide 
ibr  may  be  made  practicable ;  other vaIsc  it  is  good  lor  notiiing. 

After  all,  liowever,  the  value  of  the  object  in  dispute  is  the^ 
thing  as  to  which  we  candidly  confess  that  we  have  the  greatest 
doubts.  The  question  is.  What  is  the  actual  amount  of  the 
damage  sustained — what  is  the 'number  of  seamen  who  take  re- 
fuge from  the  naval  conscription  of  Britain  in  the  service  ui 
America  ?  Would  the  number  of  men  likely  to  be  annual! 
]ost  to  the  country,  under  such  an  arraiigemeni  as  would  satisi 
the  Americans,  and  under  the  most  rigorous  exercise  of  ou: 
rights,  differ  in  such  a  degree  as  to  have  any  perceptible  influ- 
ence on  our  naval  operations  ?  These  are  questions  of  great 
importance ;  as  it  is  higlily  necessary  to  know  how  far  tlie  ob 
ject  at  issue  bears  any  proportion  to  the  risks  and  losses  o; 
the  contest :  For  if  it  be  of  little  value,  then  we  are  quar- 
relling for  an  abstract  principle,  a  mere  theory  in  the  law  o 
nations,  which  is  no  way  binding  on  our  policy. — We  had  oc- 
casion, in  a  former  Number,  to  remark,  winle  discussing  the 
same  subject,  that  as  a  nation  which  raises  a  surplus  of  sub- 
sistence for  exportation  always  ensures  a  supply  for  its  own 
consumption,  so  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  by  training 
a  surplus  number  of  seamen  for  the  use  of  others,  v/e  shall 
have  always  more  abundance  for  our  own  service.  The  mari- 
time trade  of  the  country  is  the  great  fund  for  recruiting  our 
navy  ;  and  there  is  surely  r^o  great  reason  lor  jealousy  or  ap- 
prehension, because  the  supply  overflows  into  the  service  of  o- 
iher  countries.  Every  view  of  the  case,  then,  seems  strongly 
to  prescribe  the  policy  of  caution  and  forbearance  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  claim  ;  and  in  any  negociution  to  which  it  may 
give  rise,  it  never  ought  to  be  forgotten  that  the  trade  which 
this  quarrel  has  already  interru|aed  gives  bread  to  thousands 
of  industrious  mechanics  in  this  country ;  while,  in  America, 
it  clothes  the  desert  widi  cultivation,  and  extends  the  bound- 
.  kries  of  rational  nature. 
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We  touch  but  lightly  at  present  on  tliese  topics ;  both  be- 
cause we  still  entertain  a  hope  that  matters  may  be  accommo- 
(iated  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  go  more 
deeply  into  the  subject — and  because  we  must  return  to  tliem 
in  another  tone  and  another  temper,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
means  of  accommodation  have  been  ignorantly  neglected  or 
madly  refused. — It  is  impossible  to  leave  the  subject,  however, 
without  again  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  unex- 
ampled and  imnatural  folly  of  this  war  between  men  of  the  same 
kindred  and  tongue — the  only  two  free  nations  that  are  now  left 
in  the  world — and  the  only  two  that  have  a  constant,  an  equal, 
and  an  evident  interest  to  keep  well  with  each  other.  On  our 
part  especially,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  absolutely  nothing 
whatever  to  gain,  and  almost  every  thing  to  lose,  in  this  de- 
plorable conflict. — Since  the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, there  is  really  no  principle  at  issue  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  limits  of  the  right  of  blockade  are  fixed  by  the  law 
of  nations  upon  grounds  that  admit  of  no  serious  dispute ;  and 
stand  declared  by  our  own  living  Judges  in  terms  with  which 
America  professes  to  be  completely  satisfied.  With  regard  to 
the  im.pressment  of  seamen,  again,  America  does  not  deny  that 
we  have  a  right  to  reclaim  such  men  as  we  can  prove  to  be 
British  subjects,  and  owing  allegiance  to  our  Crown ;  and  we 
do  not  pretend  to  have  any  right  to  impress  any  who  are  real- 
ly and  truly  citizens  of  America.  The  whole  quarrel  is  about 
the  proper  means  of  asserting  these  riglits — of  the  substantial 
value  of  which,  we  have  already  said  a  little — and  as  to  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  which,  we  take  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  that 
two  nations,  like  England  and  America,  can  ever  cordially  agree. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  are  very  many  such  cases  ;  and  that  neu- 
trals and  belligerents  do  but  very  seldom  agree  as  to  the  regu- 
lations by  which  the  rights  of  war  and  of  neutrality  are  to  be 
respectively  secured.  The  matter  is  always  practically  adjust- 
ed by  a  sort  of  compromise,  under  which  both  parties  consent 
to  pass  from  a  part  of  what  they  maintain  to  be  their  legal 
right ;  and  things  go  on,  with  a  little  grumbling,  till  the  restO" 
j*ation  of  peace  takes  away  all  occasion  of  discussion. 

We  are  now  at  vvar,  however,  for  the  assertion  of  our  own 
way  of  exercising  those  rights ;  and  have  begun  accordingly 
by  destroying  the  \QYy  thing  for  the  beneficial  possession  of 
which  we  profess  to  be  contending.  Yvhat  we  claim  is  a  right 
to  treat  neutrals  in  a  certain  way — to  derive  what  they  consider 
as  an  excessive  advantage  from  tlieir  neutrality — and  to  im- 
pose what  they  call  an  unreasonable  restraint  on  their  inter- 
course with  the  enemy ; — and,  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  we 
put  an  end  to  the  very  name  of  neutrality.     We  convert  all 
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neutrals  into  open  enemies ;  and  drive  them  into  the  cordial 
alliance  of  that  liostile  power  with  whom  we  would  not  allow 
them  a  very  limited  connnunication  ! — Such  is  the  object  and 
pictext  of  the  war, — aud  such  its  inmiediate  and  necessary  effect. 
Oilier  object  or  pretext  it  can  have  none,  America  has 
no  possessions  that  we  can  take  from  her — none,  we  l^lieve, 
that  we  have  even  a  desire  to  obtain.  We  have  no  hope,  there- 
fore, of  acquiring  any  thing  whatsoever  by  persisting  in  this 
contest ;  and  we  are  at  war  lor  the  naked  and  barren  power  of 
asserting  our  belligerent  rights  in  our  own  way;  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  we  have  turned  the  last  neutral  into  an  enemy,  rather 
than  t^ubmit  to  an  amicable  discussion  upon  the  least  oppressive 
way  of  txerciijing  a  right,  the  existence  of  which  is  not  so  much 
as  disputed.— Such  is  the  utmost  amount  of  our  possible  gains  :•«— 
©ur  losses,  certnin  and  probable,  do  not  admit,  we  fear,  of  so 
*hort  an  enumeration.     We  s-hali  speak  only  of  the  former. 

In  the  J'rst  place,  then,  we  lose  our  whole  trade  with  Ame- 
rica— almost  the  only  foreign  trade  that  was  left  to  us — and  at 
all  tiriics  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 
After  what  we  said  in  our  last  Number  on  this  subject — and 
while  the  universal  and  agonizing  distress  into  which  the  coun- 
try has  relapsed,  speaks  in  accents  too  piercing  to  be  borne  in 
every  quarter  of  the  land,  we  forbear  to  add  one  word  upon  a 
theme  so  copious  and  so  conclusive.  In  the  secmid  place,  we  lose 
all  the  men  and  the  money  that  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  this  war — at  a  moment  w  hen  our  finances  are  confes- 
sedly almost  inadcfjuate  to  the  prosecution  of  the  other  wars  in 
which  we  are  engaged — and  when  the  success  of  those  great 
and  glorious  exertions  appears  to  be  almost  desperate,  from  the 
mere  circunisti-nce  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  men  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  tho,se  who  perish.  In  the  t/itrd  place,  we  take 
it  to  be  one  of  the  certain,  consequences  of  the  ccmtinuance  of 
this  war,  that  we  shall  either  lose  Canada  for  ever,  to  the  great 
disjjrace  and  morlification  of  the  country — or  be  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  Peiiii  sula,  and  carry  on  a  still  more  sanguinary  and  ex- 
pensive war  for  its  preservation.  In  the  fourth  place,  our  West- 
India  colonies  will  be  starved ;  and  their  trade,  which  so  many 
other  causes  have  concurred  to  depress,  almost  entirely  ruined  by 
the  swarms  of  privateers  which  will  issue  from  every  point  of  the 
ailjoiniug  coDt.iient ; — while  our  own  supplies  of  grain,  in  the 
event  of  a  deficiency  at  home,  and  of  naval  stores  in  the  event 
of  disasters  in  the  North,  will  be  almost  entirely  cut  ofifl  Fi- 
nally, we  shall  excite  not  only  a  spirit  of  rooted  hostihty  a- 
mong  r^  peorle  obviously  destined  to  outnumber  any  Euro- 
|)ean  nation— but  we  shall  traiji  them  before  their  day  to  \h$ 
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cultivation  of  their  home  manufactiires,  and  lose  for  evfer  that 
trade  which  it  is  our  most  obvious  interest  to  retain. 

But  it  may  be  said,  we  did  not  make  the  war : — The  defiance 
was  given,  and  the  blow  struck  by  America; — and  now  we  are 
under  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  fighting,  or  of  giving  up  the 
honour  and  the  substantial  interests  of  the  nation.  We  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  admit  this  : — But  if  the  fact  were  made  out, 
we  should  concur  most  heartily  in  the  conclusion — A  nation 
like  England,  should  submit  to  any  thing  raiher  tlian  to  the 
slightest  impeachment  of  her  honour.  It  is  no?  only  her  pride 
and  her  enjoyment — but  her  actual  strength  and  security,  and  the 
vital  spring  of  all  her  prosperity.  If  our  Iionour  is  really  com- 
mitted in  this  contest, — and  if  America  will  listen  to  no  teniis  oi' 
pacification  which  it  is  fitting  for  us  to  concede  : — Then  the  cod 
test  must  go  on ; — and  every  thing  else  must  be  sacrificed  to  main- 
tain  it  with  spirit  and  effect.  But  if  matters  are  come  at  last  to 
this  deplorable  extremity — if  it  be  true  that  we  are  now  under 
the  necessity  of  yielding  up  the  national  honour,  or  cf  persisting 
in  such  a  war  as  we  have  described,  it  cannot  at  least  be  de- 
nied, that  it  is  a  crisis  which  has  been  very  recently  produced  ; 
and  that  it  has  been  produced  by  men,  and  by  measures,  that 
are  sufficiently  notorious.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom 
who  can  doubt,  that  if  the  Orders  in  Council  had  been  re- 
scinded six  mc>nths  sooner,  the  war  might  have  been  entirely 
avoided,  and  all  other  points  of  difference  between  the  countries 
adjusted  upon  an  amicable  footing.  Nor  is  there  an  individual 
who  has  attended  at  ah  to  the  progress  of  the  dispute,  who  does 
not  see  that  it  was  embittered  from  the  first,  and  wantonly  urged  ta 
its  present  fatal  issue,  by  the  insolent,  petulant,  and  preposterous 
tone  of  those  very  individuals  who  insisted  upon  that  miserable 
experiment — and  plunged  their  own  country  in  wretchedness, 
only  to  bring  down  upon  it  the  reluctant  hostihty  of  its  best 
customers  and  allies.  If  those  miscliievous  and  despicable  coun- 
cils were  once  cordially  renounced — if  this  paltry  and  irritating 
tone  were  for  ever  interdicted  at  our  public  offices — if  the  negotia- 
tion were  committed  to  a  man  acceptable  to  the  Americrms,  and 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  insincerity  which  the  character  of 
our  late  diplomatic  communications  witli  her  have  so  naturally 
excited  ; we  are  fully  persuaded,  that  a  speedy  and  an  ho- 
nourable termination  might  yet  be  put  to  this  unnatural  contest, 
which,  i^  it  be  purely  ruinous  and  disreputable  to  us,  promises 
also  to  be  so  much  more  detrimental  than  beneficial  to  our  op- 
ponent. 

At  present,  however,  we  confess  that  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
iiidications  of  such  a  salutary  change  o^  policy — and  are  even 
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disposed  to  fear,  tlmt  tlie  same  spirit  of  animosity  and  unconci 
liatint^  contempt  which  has  evidently  pervaded  the  whole  pro-' 
ceedings  of  the  Government,  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  ex-^ 
tent  among  the  body  of  our  people.  The  pressure  of  presen 
distress  is  too  heavy,  indeed,  to  allow  the  war  itself  to  be  popu- 
lar; — but  we  suspect  that  the  temper  and  disposition  which 
have  provoked  it  are  still  pretty  general: — and  such  are  the 
arts  by  which  courtly  prejudices  have  been  fomented,  and  an-' 
ticnt  grudges  kept  alive,  that  no  small  part  of  the  nation  look* 
with  feelings  of  peculiar  hostility  towards  the  people  to  which* 
they  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  ;  and  willingly  abet  their  rulers^ 
in  treating  the  Americans  with  less  respect,  and  less  cordiality,"-^ 
than  any  other  foreign  nation.  If  this  proceeds  from  consider-* 
ing  them  as  weaker  than  any  other  nation,  we  cannot  say  it  isf 
very  magnanimous  : — if  from  regarding  them  as  our  own  rebel-* 
lious  offspring,  it  is  neither  very  generous  nor  very  wise.  They* 
asserted  their  independence  upon  principles  which  they  derived' 
from  us,  and  upon  which  we  still  make  it  our  boast  and  our' 
glory  to  act.  Their  revolt  was  the  real  evidence  of  their  con-l 
sanguinity — their  rebellion  against  us  the  surest  proof  of  their^ 
genuine  descent :  and,  while  all  rational  men  are  now  satisfied' 
that  their  independence  is  much  more  advantageous  to  us  thau;< 
any  form  of  their  submission  could  have  been,  surely  there  is  no-' 
thing  in  their  having  established  a  free  government,  that  ought  io^ 
give  rise  to  any  feelings  of  repugnance  or  hostility  in  us.  Theyi 
are  descended  from  our  loins — they  speak  our  language — the' 
have  adopted  our  laws — they  retain  our  usages  and  manners— 
they  read  our  books — ihey  have  copied  our  freedom — they  rival 
our  courage :  and  yet  they  are  less  popular  and  less  esteemed  a- 
niong  us  than  the  base  and  bigotted  Portugueze,  or  the  feroci- 
ous and  ignorant  Russians. 

From  what  does  this  arise, — or  on  what  pretext  is  it  justified  ? 
We  can  hear  but  one  answer  to  this:  and  it  is  really  so  weak 
and  so  absurd  an  answer,  that  if  it  had  not  met  us  in  so  many 
quarters,  we  should  not  have  believed  that  it  could  ever  have  been 
seriously  given.  Their  manners,  't  seems,  are  not  agreeable  :— 
society  with  them  is  not  on  a  good  ooting: — and,  upon  the  whole, 
they  are  for  from  being  so  polite  and  weU-bred  as  might  bedesiredi 
Now,  w^e  should  really  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  would  be  a 
justifiable  cause  for  seriously  quarrelling,  even  with  a  next-door 
neighbour,  that  he  had  a  bad  taste  in  anecdotes,  and  did  not  tho- 
I'oughly  understand  the  arrangement  of  evening  parties :  But 
to  insist  upon  going  to  war — with  a  whole  nation — at  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic — ^because  it  has  been  reported  that  their 
rich  people  are  not  very  elegant — that  tjieir  dinners  are  vulgar, 
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and  their  routes  dull — does  appear  to  us  to  be  somewhat  extra- 
vagant and  unreahjonable.  It  is  impossible  however  not  to  re- 
markj  that  those  who  hate  the  Americans  so  much  for  their 
inattention  to  the  Graces  in  their  manners  and  conversation, 
cainiot  be  supposed  to  feel  any  great  love  or  respect  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  own  countrymen  ;  for,  though  we  are  not 
absolutely  nor  altogether  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  we  are  very 
iBUch  afraid  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  middling  an'i 
better  sort  of  people  among  ourselves  belong  to  this  reprobated 
class  of  traders  and  dealers,  and  have  very  much  the  same  man- 
ners with  their  brethren  in  America.  The  society  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  in  short,  we  imagine,  must  be  at  least  as  good 
as  that  of  Glasgow  or  Manchester;  and  though  we  make 
no  doubt  that  the  beau  monde  of  the  latter  places  will  be  ex- 
tremely scandalized  at  the  supposition,  we  can  assure  them  that 
tlie  Americans  consider  it  as  just  as  little  flattering  to  them  ; 
at  least  we  have  now  lying  before  us  a  New  York  publication, 
in  which  one  of  these  Republican  wits  makes  himself  exceed- 
ingly merry  with  the  ignorance,  vulgarity  and  forwardness,  of  the 
English  traders  and  agents  that  occasionally  resort  to  his  city. 

This  objection,  then,—  though  we  hear  it  daily  made  by  per- 
sons who  have  not  the  slightest  conception  of  what  poiite  society 
is,— is  obviously  quite  ridiculous  in  the  mouth  of  all  but  the  i'ew 
who  move  in  the  very  highest  circles  of  fashion  ;  andean  only 
relate  to  the  ^e\w  who  hold  a  similar  rank  in  the  scale  of  Ame- 
rican society,  and  discharge  its  functions,  it  seems,  in  a  less 
perfect  manner.  The  great  body  of  the  people  is  better  edu- 
cated, and  more  comfortably  siturted,  than  the  bulk  of  any 
European  community ;  and  possess  all  the  accomplishments 
that  are  any  where  to  be  found  in  persons  of  the  same  oc- 
cupation and  condition.  The  complaint  is,  that  there  are  no 
people  of  fashion — that  their  column  still  wants  its  Corinthian 
capital — or,  in  other  words,  that  those  who  are  rich  and  idle 
have  not  yet  existed  so  long,  or  in  such  numbers,  as  to  have 
brought  to  full  perfection  that  system  of  ingenious  trifling, 
and  elegant  dissipation,  by  means  of  which  it  has  been  disco- 
vered that  wealth  and  leisure  may  be  most  agreeably  disposed 
of.  Admitting  the  fact  to  be  so — and  in  a  country  where  there 
is  no  court,  no  nobility,  and  no  monument  or  tradition  ox 
chivalrous  usages — and  where,  moreover,  the  greatest  number 
of  those  who  are  rich  and  powerful  have  raised  themselves  to 
that  eminence  by  mercantile  industry,  we  really  do  not  see  how 
it  could  well  be  otherwise — we  would  still  submit,  tliat  this  is 
no  lawful  cause  either  for  national  contempt,  or  for  national 
hostility.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  society  among 
that  people,  which,  we  take  it,  can  pnly  give  offence  to  their  vi- 
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sitinpf  acquaintance  ;  and,  wliiJe  it  does  us  no  sort  of  harm  whiU 
it  subsists,  })romises,  we  think,  very  soon  to  disappear  altogether^ 
and  no  longer  to  afllict  even  our  imaginations.  The  number  o; 
individuals  born  to  the  enjoyment  of  hereditary  wealth  is,  or  a! 
least  was,  daily  increasing  in  that  country  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  their  multiplication, — with  all  the  models  of  European  re-^ 
fincment  beibre  them,  and  all  the  advantages  resulting  from 
free  government,  and  a  general  system  of  good  education — shoulc 
fail,  within  a  very  short  period,  to  give  birth  to  a  better  tone 
conversation  and  society,  and  to  manners  more  dignified  an< 
refined.  Unless  we  are  very  much  misinformed  indeed,  th< 
symptoms  of  such  a  change  may  already  be  traced  in  their  great 
cities.  Their  youths  of  fortune  already  travel  over  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  for  their  improvement ;  and  specimens  are  occa  J 
sionally  met  with  even  in  these  islands,  which,  with  all  our  preju-^ 
dices,  we  must  admit,  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  best  blood  of 
the  laml  from  which  they  originally  sprung,  Mr  Weld,  indeed^ 
and  farmer  Parkinson,  give  a  very  uninviting  picture  of  their  so- 
ciety ;  but  M,  Talleyrand,  and  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  are  by  no 
means  so  fastidious  ;  and  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that,  upon  a 
point  of  this  nature,  their  opinion  is  entitled  to  full  as  much  weight 
as  either  of  those  English  authorities*  We  are  not  anxious, 
however,  to  establish  their  title  to  the  capabilities  of  politeness. 
We  only  wish  to  encourage  a  disposition  to  be  at  peace,  and  ta 
trade  with  them  ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  really  think  it  enough, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  good  customers,  and  dangerous 
enemies. 


Art.  XII.  Some  Account  of  a  Boij  horn  Blind  and  Deaf,  By 
DuGALD  Stew^art,  Esq.  F. R. S.  Edinburgh,  &c.  (Read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.)  4to.  pp.  70.  Edin- 
burgh, 1812.  -^1 

"XX^^E  hasten  to  lay  before  the  public,  a  short  statement  of  the 
^  ^  most  important  facts  contained  in  this  Memoir,  which  re- 
lates to  a  more  extraordinary  defect  in  the  powers  of  human 
perception,  than  any  that  has  hitherto  fallen  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  a  philosophical  observer. 

James  Mitchell,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  lately  deceased, 
in  the  county  of  Nairn  in  Scotland,  was  born  on  the  ilth  No- 
vember 179.^.  His  mother  soon  noticed  his  blindness,  from  his. 
discovering  no  desire  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  light,  or  to  any 
bright  object ;  and  in  early  infancy  also  she  ascertained  his  deal- 
nessj  from  observing  that  the  loudest  noises  did  not  disturb  hi** 
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sleep.  Tlie  deafness  was  from  the  beginning  complete ;  but  tlie 
defect  of  sight,  as  in  other  cases  of  cataract/  did  not  amount  to 
a  total  absence  of  vision. 

*  At  the  time  of  life  when  this  boy  began  to  walk,  he  seemed  to 
be  attracted  by  bright  and  dazzling  colours  ;  and  though  every  thing 
connected  with  his  history  appears  to  prove  that  he  derived  little  in- 

formation  from  that  organ,  yet  he  received  from  it  much  sensual  gra- 
tification, 

*  He  used  to  hold  between  his  eye  and  luminous  objects,  such  bo- 
dies as  he  had  found  to  increase,  by  their  ititerposition,  the  quantity 
of  light ;  and  it  was  one  of  his  chief  amusements,  to  concentrate  the 
sun*s  rays  by  means  of  pieces  of  glass,  transparent  pebbles,, or  simi- 
lar substances,  which  he  held  between  his  eye  and  the  light,  and 
turned  about  in  various  directions.  These,  too,  he  would  often 
break  with  his  teeth,  and  give  them  that  form  which  seemed  to  please 
him  most.  There  were  other  modes  by  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
gratifying  this  fondness  for  light.  He  would  retire  to  any  outhouse, 
or  to  any  room  within  his  reach,  shut  the  v/indows  and  doors,  ancl 
remain  there  for  some  considerable  time,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  some 
small  hole  or  chink  which  admitted  the  sun's  rays,  eagerly  catching 
them.  He  would  also,  during  the  winter  nights,  often  retire  to  a 
dark  corner  of  the  room,  and  kindle  a  light  for  his  amusement.  On 
these  occasions,  as  well  as  in  the  gratification  of  his  other  senses,  his 
countenance  and  gestures  displayed  a  most  interesting  avidity  and  cu- 
riosity. 

*  It  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  with  precision,  the 
degree  of  sight  which  he  enjoyed  ;  but  from  the  preternatural  acute- 
ness  which  his  senses  of  touch  and  smell  had  acquired,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  habitually  employed  to  collect  that  informa- 
tion for  which  the  sight  is  peculiarly  adapted,  it  may  be  presumed 
with  confidence,  that  he  derived  little,  if  any,  assistance  from  his 
eyes,  as  organs  of  vision.  The  appearances  of  disease,  besides,  in 
the  eyes,  were  such  as  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  they  enabled  him  merely  to  distinguish  colours,  and  differences 
in  the  intensity  of  light.  '    p.  7.  8. 

He  early  showed  an  extraordinary  acuteness  of  the  senses  of 
touch  and  smell. 

*  When  a  stranger  arrives,  his  smell  immediately  and  invariably 
informs  him  of  the  circumstance,  and  directs  him  to  the  place  where 
the  stranger  is,  whom  he  proceeds  to  survey  by  the  sense  of  toucli. 
In  the  remote  situation  where  he  resides,  male  visitors  are  most  fre- 
quent ;  and,  therefore,  the  first  thing  he  generally  does,  is  to  exa- 
mine whether  or  not  the  stranger  wears  boots  ;  if  he  does  wear  them, 
he  immediately  quits  the  stranger,  goes  to  the  lobby,  feels  for,  and 
.accurately  examines  his  whip  ;  then  proceeds  to  the  stable,  and  ban- 
dies  his  horse  with  great  care,  and  with  the  utmost  seeming  atten- 
tion. It  has  occasionally  happened,  that  visitors  have  arrived  In  i 
carriage;  and,  on  such  occasions,  he  has  never  failed  to  go  to'^Ht' 
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place  where  the  carriage  stood,  examined  the  whole  of  it  witli  muc| 
anxiety,  and  tried  innumerable  times  the  elasticity  of  the  springs.  li 
all  this  he  is  undoubtedly  guided  by  the  smell  and  touch  only. '  p.  18. 

From  his  childhood  he  has  been  accustomed  to  strike  his  fore 
teeth  with  a  key,  or  any  instrument  that  gives  a  sharp  sound. 
His  chief  pleasures  are  obviously  derived  from  taste  and  smell;  and 
he  often  eats  with  a  disagreeable  voracity.  He  finds  amusement 
also  in  the  exercise  of  touch;  and  has  often  employed  him- 
self for  hours,  in  gathering  from  the  bed  of  a  river,  round  and 
smooth  stones,  wnicli  he  aftei'wards  arranged  in  a  circular  form, 
seating  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  circle.  He  explored  by  touch 
a  space  of  about  two  hundred  yards  round  the  parsonage,  to 
every  part  of  which  he  walked  fearlessly,  and  without  a  guide; 
'^  and  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  in  which  he  did  not  cautiously  feel 
his  way  inlo  ground  which  he  had  not  explored  before.  In  one 
of  these  excursions  of  discovery,  his  father  with  terror  observed 
him  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees,  along  a  narrow  wooden 
bridge  which  crossed  a  neighbouring  river,  at  a  point  where  the 
stream  was  deep  and  rapid.  He  was  immediately  stopped;  and 
to  deter  him  from  the  repetition  of  such  perilous  experiments,  he 
was  once  or  twice  plunged  into  the  river,  which  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  servants  were  instructed  to  prevent  his  visits  to  the 
horses  of  strangers  in  the  stable;  and  after  his  wishes  in  this  re- 
spect had  been  repeatedly  thwarted,  he  had  the  ingenuity  to 
lock  the  door  of  the  kitchen  on  the  servants,  in  the  hopes  that 
he  might  accomplish  unmolested  his  visits  to  the  stable.  He 
applies  bodies  to  his  tongue  for  tlie  sake  of  feeling  their  surface 
more  accurately;  and  Dr  Gordon,  the  most  scientific  observer, 
who  has  often  seen  him,  ascribes  his  disposition  to  ring  object* 
against  his  teeth,  rather  to  a  more  exquisite  perception  of  their 
comparative  hardness  which  he  thus  acquires,  than  to  any  im- 
pression on  the  nervea  of  hearing.  His  limited  commerce  with 
the  visible  world,  has  served  for  little  more  than  amusement, 
and  (if  analogies  between  difterent  senses  could  in  any  case  be 
permitted),  his  perceptions  of  liglit  and  colours  might  be  liken- 
ed to  the  sensations  of  heat,  which  by  a  classification,  of  ancient 
and  universal  adoption,  though  perhaps  of  dubious  propriety, 
are  referred  to  the  sense  of  touch.  The  information  of  his  un- 
derstanding and  the  guidance  of  his  conduct  seem  entirely  to 
depend  either  on  touch  or  on  the  organs  of  smell  and  taste,  which, 
in  perfectly  formed  men,  have  almost  dwindled  into  mere  iiistru- 
ments  of  sensual  gratification. 

No  defect  or  disease  is  observable  in  any  member  of  his  family  j 
nor  is  the  extraordinary  privation  under  which  he  suffers,  at- 
tended either  by  general  imperfection,  or  by  morbid  peculiarity 
in  the  structure  or  functioiia  of  other  organs.     His  health  has 
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always  been  sound  and  his  frame  robust.  His  thoiiglits,  feel- 
ings, and  actions  are  governed  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
nature.  His  docility  and  contrivance,  seem  often  to  indicate  a 
degree  of  understanding  which  (if  due  allowance  be  made  for  his 
privations)  is  superior  to  that  of  many  in  whom  every  inlet  is 
unobstructed  through  which  the  materials  of  knowledge  enter 
the*  mind. — All  observers  agree  in  representing  his  countenance 
as  intelHgeht. 

*  He  had  received  a  sevcro  wound  in  his  foot,  and  during  its  cure,  he 
usually  sat  by  the  fire-side,  with  his  foot  resting  on  a  small  foot-stOvOl. 
More  than  a  year  afterwards,  a  servant-boy  with  whom  he  used  to 
play,  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  a  chair  from  a  similar  cause. 
Young  Mitchell  perceiving  that  his  companion  remained  longer  iu 
one  situation  than  he  used  to  do,  examined  him  attentively,  and 
seemed  quickly  to  discover  by  the  bandages  on  his  foot,  the  reasoni 
of  his  confinement.  He  immediately  walked  up  stairs  to  a  garret, 
sought  out,  amidst  several  other  pieces  of  furniture,  the  little  foot- 
stool which  had  formerly  supported  his  own  wounded  limb,  brought 
it  down  in  his  hand  to  the  kitchen,  and  gently  placed  the  servant- 
boy's  foot  upon  it. '  *     p.  28. 

Having  lately  appeared  to  distinguish,  by  feeling,  a  horse  which 
his  mother  had  sold  a  few  weeks  before,  tlie  rider  dismounted  to 
put  his  knowledge  to  the  test ;  and  Mitchell  immediately  led 
the  horse  to  his  mother's  stable,  took  off  his  saddle  and  bridle, 
put  corn  before  him,  and  then  vvithdrew,  locking  the  door,  and 
putting  the  key  in  his  pocket.  He  knows  the  use  of  most  ordi- 
nary utensils;  and  is  pleased  with  every  addition  which  he 
makes  to  this  sort  of  knowledge.  One  of  his  amusements  is,  to 
visit  the  shops  of  carpenters  and  other  mechanics,  obviously 
with  a  view  to  understand  the  nature  of  their  tools  and  opera- 
tions. He  has  assisted  the  farm  servants,  to  whom,  he  was  at- 
tached, in  their  work,  particularly  in  cleaning  the  stable.  He  has 
himself  endeavoured  to  repair  breaches  in  the  farm  houses,  and 
has  even  attempted  to  build  small  houses  with  turf,  leaving  little 
openings  like  windows.  Means  were  used  to  teach  him  to  make 
baskets ;  but  he  seemed  to  want  the  peiseverance  necessary  to 

*  '  Somewhat  similar  to  the  shove  anecdote,  is  the  following  very 
pleasing  fact,  communicated  to  Mu  Glennie  by  Hugh  Irvine, 
Esq.  (son  of  Mr  Irvine  of  Drum).  "I  give  it  in  Mr  Irvine's  own 
words. 

**  Mr  Leslie  of  Darkland,  a  clergyman,  called  one  day,  and  was 
t^ken  by  Miss  Mitchell  to  see  something  out  of  doors.  Wher^ 
they  returned,  James  Mitchell  perceived  (no  doubt  by  the  sense 
of  smell)  that  his  sister's  shoes  were  wet:  he  then  went  and  felt 
them,  and  would  not  let  her  res^  till  she  changed  tlieiij,  '* 
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finish  his  work.     He  seems  to  have  acquired  some  sense  of  p 
pert}' — to  value  and  keep  things  as  his  own — and  to  abstain  fr 
what  he  has  known  to  he  habitually  used  or  enjoyed  by  otlie 
If  gentle  means  are  used  to  make  him  sensible  that  he  has 
wroni^,  he  shows  sorrow ;  but,  if  harshly  treated,  he  is  irritat 
ed.     He  discovers  uneasiness  when  separated  from  his  famil 
and  originally  showed  pain  at  separation  Irom  his  attendan 
but,  of  late,  (probably  since  he  has  been  familiarized  to  a  ch 
of  servants),  he  parts  from  mere  attendants  with  unconcern. 

In  1808  his  father  brought  him  to  London,  for  the  sake 
surgical  aid.  The  membrane  of  each  tympanum  was  pier 
witli  no  aj)pareni  benefit ;  and  such  attempts  were  m;ide  to 
perate  with  the  needle  on  the  cataract  in  the  leit  eye,  as  the  v: 
lent  resistance  of  the  poor  boy  w^ould  allow,  but  without  adv 
tJ^e.  In  1810  he  was  again  brought  to  London;  and 
Wardrop  having  fixed  bis  head  by  machinery,  operated  on 
right  eye  with  an  immediate  effect  scarcely  to  have  been  hop^ 
and  with  such  subsequent  improvement  of  vision  as  seems  to 
justify  sanguine  expectations  that  further  rehef  may  yet  be  aA 
forded.  '% 

In  June  1811  this  poor  boy  lost  the  guidance  of  his  kind  and 
respectable  father.  His  feelings  on  occasion  of  the  death  and 
funeral  of  his  father  v.ve  somewhat  variously  represented.  Some 
of  his  relations  represent  him  as  betraying  the  livehest  sense 
his  irreparable  loss.  But  the  testimony  of  his  sister  and  of 
Gordon  appears  to  prove,  that  attention,  curiosity  and  wondei^ 
were  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  outward  circumstances,  rather 
than  that  he  felt  those  sentiments  which  presuppose  some  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  change  which  had  occurred  in  the 
state  of  his  parent.  The  traces  of  moral  and  social  sensibihty 
in  the  general  course  of  his  hfe,  very  naturally  led  to  some  ern 
on  an  occasion  so  interesting. 

He  had  previously  amused  himself  with  placing  a  dead  fo 
repeatedly  on  its  legs,  laughing  when  it  fell ;  but  the  first  hu- 
man dead  body  which  he  touched  was  that  of  his  father,  from 
which  he  shrunk  with  signs  of  surprise  and  dislike.  He  felt  the 
corpse  in  the  coffm  ;  and,  on  the  evening  after  the  funeral,  he 
went  to  the  grave,  and  patted  it  with  both  his  hands  ;  but  whe- 
ther from  aflcction,  or  imitation  of  the  act  of  beating  down  the 
turf  after  the  grave  was  closed,  his  excellent  sister,  as  she  was 
not  near  enough  to  observe  the  workings  of  his  countenance, 
with  her  usual  modesty  and  caution,  forbears  to  determine. 
For  several  days,  he  returned  repeatedly  to  the  gi'ave,  and  rej 
gularly  attended  every  funeral  that  afterwards  occurred  in 
same  churchyard. 
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*  When  a  tailor  was  brought  to  make  a  suit  of  mournings  for  him, 
the  boy  took  him  into  the  apartment  where  his  father  had  died, 
stretched  his  own  head  and  neck  backwards,  pointed  to  the  bed, 
and  then  conducted  him  to  the  churchyard,  to  the  grave  in  which 
his  father  had  been  interred. 

*  Being  lately  very  ill,  he  was  put  into  the  same  bed  where  his 
father  had  died.  He  would  not  lye  a  moment  in  it,  but  became 
quite  peaceable  v»hen  removed  to  another. 

'  On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  his  father's  death,  discovering 
that  his  mother  was  unwell,  an  J  in  bed,  he  was  observed  to  weep. 

*  Three  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  a  clergyman  being 
in  the  house,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  he  pointed  to  his  father's  Bible, 
and  then  made  a  sign  that  the  family  should  kneeL  '     p.  r^Q, 

His  sister  has  devised  some  means  for  establishing  that  com- 
munication betv/een  him  and  other  beings,  from  which  nature 
seemed  for  ever  to  have  cut  lum  off.  By  various  modifications  of 
touch,  she  conveys  to  him  her  satisfaction  or  displeasure  at  his 
conduct.  Touching  liis  Iiead  with  her  hand  is  her  principal 
method.  This  she  does  with  various  degrees  of  force,  and  in 
various  manners  ;  and  he  seems  readily  to  understand  the  inti- 
mation intended  to  be  conveyed.  When  she  would  signify  her 
highest  approbation,  she  pats  him  much,  and  cordially,  on  the 
head,  back,  or  hand.  This  expression  more  sparingly  used, 
signifies  simple  assent ;  and  she  has  only  to  refuse  him  these 
signs  of  her  approbation  entirely,  and  repel  him  gently,  to  con- 
vey to  him  in  the  most  effectual  manner  the  notice  of  her  dis- 
pleasure. In  this  manner  she  has  contrived  a  language  of 
touch,  M^hicli  is  not  only  the  means  of  communication,  but  the 
instrument  of  some  moral  disciphne.  To  supply  its  obvious 
and  great  defects,  she  has  had  recourse  to  a  language  of  action^ 
representing  those  ideas  wliich  none  of  the  simple  natural  signs 
cognizable  by  the  sense  of  touch  could  convey.  When  his  mo- 
ther was  from  home,  his  sister  allayed  his  anxiety  ibr  her  re- 
turn, by  laying  his  head  gently  down  on  a  pillow  ouce  for  each 
night  that  his  mother  was  to  be  absent ;  implying  that  he  would 
sleep  so  many  times  before  her  return.  It  was  once  signified  to 
him  that  he  must  wait  two  days  for  a  suit  of  new  clothes,  and 
this  also  was  effectually  done  by  shutting  his  eyes  and  bending 
down  his  head  twice.  In  the  mode  of  communicating  his  ideas 
to  others,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  pecuharity.  NVhen  his 
eye  was  pressed  by  Dr  Gordon,  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  as  if 
to  denote,  that  the  pressure  reminded  him  cf  the  operation  per- 
formed at  the  most  distant  place  which  he  had  visited.  When 
he  wishes  for  meat,  he  points  to  the  place  wliere  he  knows  it  to 
be  ;  and  when  he  was  desirous  of  informing  his  friends  that  he 
v/,as  going  to  a  shoemaker's  shop,  he  imitated  the  action  of  mak- 
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ing  slioes.     But  tliouofh  no  information  is  intentionally  commut 
nlcatcd  to  liim  without  touching  some  part  of  his  body,  he  di 
not  attempt,  in  any  of  these  cases,  to  touch  that  of  others.     T^ 
say  that  he  addressed  tlicsc  signs  to  their  sight  v/ould  be  incoi 
rcct ;  but  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  they  were  endow( 
with  some  means  of  interpreting  signs,  without  contact,  by  an 
incomprehensible  faculty  which  nature  had  refused  to  him. 

He  seems  to  have  no  conception  of  any  beings  superior 
human,  and  is  consecjuently  without  any  appearance  of  thos 
religious  feelings  which  are  among  the  most  general  characterij 
tics  of  our  species.     His  only  attempts  at  utterance  are  the  uiij 
couth  bellowings  by  which  he  sometimes  labours  to  vent  th{ 
violent  anger  to  which  his  situation  renders  liim  prone,     t 
tears  ^re  most  com.monly  shed  from  disappointment  in  his  wishes 
but  they  sometimes  liow  from  allectionate  sorrow.     He  display 
by  boisterous  laughter,  his  triunjph  at  the  success  of  contH 
vances  to  place  others  in  situations  of  ludicrous  distress, 
one  train  of  thoughts  and  desires  which  pervades  all  living  n« 
ture,  he  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  to  give  any  indicatioi 

Diderot  alliitles  to  such  a  ca?e  as  the  present :  and  the  Abl 
de  L'Epee  had  not  only  anticipated  the  possibility  of  such  a 
misfortune,  but  some  methods  of  instruction  were  farther  deve- 
loped and  improved  by  the  Abbe  Sicard,  which  might  be  tried 
in  a  situation  so  apparently  hopeless.  But  no  account  of  any 
being,  doomed  from  birth  to  a  privation  so  nearly  complete 
both  of  sight  and  hearing,  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the 
records  of  science.  The  case  of  Mitchell  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  most  interesting  anomalies  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  human  species.  It  has  fortunately  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
who  will  doubtless  in  dwc  time  avail  himself  of  every  means 
which  it  can  aflbrd  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  or  for 
the  relief  of  the  individual.  For  the  present,  Mr  Stewart  has 
cautiously  forborn  from  speculations  which  might  be  misplaced, 
and  which  are  probably  better  postponed  till  there  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  longer  and  more  accurate  observation.  In  one  or  two 
characteristic  passages,  the  reader  will  however  catch  a  glimpse^ 
of  some  conclusions,  congenial  to  those  sentiments  of  calm  be- 
nevolence and  reverence  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature  which 
breathe  through  all  his  writings,  and  which,  if  they  should  ever 
seem  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  mere  metaphysician,  make 
ample  compensation  by  qualifying  him  for  the  higher  office  of 
a  teacher  of  moral  wisdom.  If  he  has  prejudices,  they  are  such 
as  Socrates  would  not  have  disclaimeda 
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As  the  materials  of  all  human  thought  and  reasoning  enter  the 
mind,  or  arise  in  it  at  a  period  which  is  prior  to  the  operation  of 
memorj^  and  under  the  simultaneous  action  of  all  the  senses,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  perceptions  belong  originally 
and  exclusively  to  each  of  the  organs  of  external  sense.  Oar  no- 
tion of  every  object  is  made  up  of  the  impressions  which  it  makes 
on  all  the  organs.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  mental  act 
which  originally  unites  these  various  impressions,  it  seems  evi- 
dent, that,  in  the  actualstateof  every  human  understanding,  the 
labour  is  to. disunite  them.  Every  common  man  thinks  of  them, 
and  employs  them  in  their  compound  state.  To  analyze  them 
is  an  operation  suggested  by  philosophy ;  and  w^hich,  in  the 
usual  state  of  things,  must  always  be  most  imperfectly  perform- 
ed. A  man  who,  from  the  beginning,  had  all  his  senses  com- 
plete, must  have  had  all  these  impressions;  and  never  can  banish 
any  of  them  from  his  mind.  He  can  indeed  attend  to  some  of 
them  so  much  more  than  to  others,  that  he  may  seem  to  him- 
self to  exclude  altogether  that  which  he  neglects.  But  to  the 
perceptions  of  which  he  is  conscious  much  will  adhere,  compos- 
ed of  ingi'edients  so  minute  and  subtle,  as  to  elude  the  power  of 
will,  and  to  escape  the  grasp  of  consciousness.  He  can  ap- 
proach analysis  only  by  efforts  of  attention  very  imperfectly  suc- 
cessful, and  by  suppositions  often  precarious  ;  and,  when  pressed 
to  their  ultimate  consequences,  often  also  repugnant  and  incon- 
ceivable. For  such  purposes  some  philosophers  have  imagined 
intelligent  beings  with  no  other  sense  than  that  of  vision  ;  and 
others  have  represented  their  own  hypothesis  respecting  the 
origin  and  progress  of  perception,  under  the  history  of  a  statue 
zucctissively  endowed  with  the  various  organs  of  sense.  It  is 
evident,  however,  'that  such  suppositions  can  do  no  more  than 
illustrate  the  peculiar  opmions  of  the  supposer,  and  cannot  prove 
that  which,  in  the  nature  of  thin;- s,  they  presuppose. 

Butwhen  one  inlet  of  perception  is  entirely  blocked  up,  we  then 
really  see  the  variation  in  the  state  of  the  compound,  produced 
by  the  absence  of  part  of  its  ingredients  ;  and  hence  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  the  cure  and  education  of  the  deaf  and  blind,  be- 
sides their  higher  character  among  the  triumphs  of  civilized 
benevolence,  acquire  a  considerable  though  subordinate  value, 
as  almost  the  only  great  experiments  which  metaph3'sical  philo- 
sophy can  perform.  Even  these  experiments  are  incomplete. 
Knowledge,  opinion,  and  prejudice,  are  infused  into  the  bhnd 
through  the  ear ;  and  when  they  are  accustomed  to  employ  the 
mechanism  of  language,  they  learn  the  use  of  words  as  signs  of 
things  unknown,  and  speak  with  coherence  and  propriety  on 
subjects  where  they  may  have  no  ideas.  To  fix  the  limits  of 
the  thoughts  of  a  blind  man  who  hears  and  speaks,  is  a  pro- 
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blem  beyond  the  reach  of  our  present  attainments  in  philosophy. 
That  Sanderson  and  Blacklock  could  use  words  correctly  anc 
consistonlly,  without  correspondent  ideas,  seems  to  be  certain 
but  h<)^^'  far  their  privation  of  tliOUfrht  extended  beyond  th< 
province  i^f  li<ijht  and  colours,  we  do  rrot  seem  yet  to  possess  tlu 
means  of  detennihing.  On  the  other  hand*  the  deaf  employ  th< 
sense  of  sip-iit,  the  most  rapid  niid  comprehensive  of  the  subordi- 
nate  faculties,  of  the  higliest  importance  for  the  direct  origina 
infoiTnation  whicii  it  conveys,  as  well  for  the  great  variety  a 
natural  signs  of  which  it  takes  cognizance,  and  for  the  convent 
tional  signs  which  the  abbreviation  of  its  natural  language  sup- 
plies, massieni  evidently  a  mind  of  a  far  higher  order  thai 
that  of  the  poet  or  the  mathematician  whom  we  have  mention^ 
ed,  is  also  excluded  from  less  knowledge:  and  if  he  were  U 
reason  on  the  theory  of  sound,  there  appears  no  ground  for  ex- 
pecting that  he  might  not  employ  his  words  with  as  much  eX' 
actness  as  Sanderson  displayed  in  the  employment  of  algebraic 
signs.  The  information  conveyed  by  the  ear  respecting  th< 
condition  of  outward  objects,  is  comparatively  small.  But  iti 
great  importance  consists  in  being  the  organ  which  renders  it 
possible  to  use  a  conventional  language  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  under  almost  all  circumstances.  The  eye  is  the  grand  in- 
terpreter of  natural  signs.  A  being  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
both  is  a  new  object  of  philosophical  examination. 

When  he  has  been  veiy  long  and  closel}^  observed  by  persons 
qualified  for  observations  of  such  extraordinary  delicac}',  some 
liglit  may  perhaps  be  throw^n  on  the  origin  of  those  perceptions 
oi  extension,  figure  and  distance,  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  common  to  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight ;  a  supposition 
which  some  subtle  speculators  conceive  to  be  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  sensation,  which  «;eem  to  them  to  limit  each  per- 
ception to  one  sense ;  tliough  i?iey  differ  with  regard  to  the  or- 
gan to' which  these  ideas  are  to  be  referred,  some  ascribing  them 
^exclusively  to  the  visual,  and  others  to  the  tactile  nerves.  The 
improvement,  of  wliich  he  may  be  found  capable,  under  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  privations,  or  the  changes  of  which  he  must  be 
conscious  in  the  happier  event  of  his  cure,  will  be  almost  equal  ob- 
jects of  pliilosophical  curiosity.  The  education  of  the  inferior 
senses,  for  which  he  is  probably  the  best  human  subject,  and  the 
enlargement  of  that  manual  la9/g?fage  which  was  conceived  by  the 
Abbe  de  L'Epee,  and  invented  by  Miss  Mitchell,  are  not 
merely  curious  subjects,  but  closely  connected  with  the  funda-  ^ 
mental  principles  of  knowledge.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con-M 
ceive  a  question  more  interesting  than  that  which  respects  the  "f 
degree  of  intellect  which  may  be  exerted  by  a  creature  deprived 
<3f  the  two  senses  which  are  most  observably  subservient  to  in- 
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tellectiial  culture,  both  as  inlets  of  direct  knowledge,  and  as  the 
clianncls  through  which  the  least  cdwcated  mun  of  this  age  im- 
bibes, in  a  few  years,  the  result  of  the  experience  and  medita- 
tion of  the  human  race  during  a  progress  through  innumerable 
generations. 

A  man,  whose  condition  as  an  animal,  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  species  in  the  imaginary  period  placed  before  the  use  of  lan- 
guage or  the  invention  of  picture-writing,  and  who  yet  exhibits 
rude  lineaments  of  almost  every  intellectual  power  and  moral 
sentiment,  receiving  aid  and  instruction,  jX'i  haps  cure,  from  sci- 
ence, which  he  repays  by  information  to  be  extracted  from  no 
other  being,  is  a  spectacle  well  calculated  to  inspire  reverence 
for  cultivated  intellect,  and  l«fty  hopes  of  the  attainments  of 
mankind.  Had  the  lot  of  this  helpless  creature  been  cast  among 
savages,  or  even  among  some  of  those  barbarians  whom  v/e  still 
continue  too  much  to  admire,  he  must  have  perished  from  his 
own  helplessnej^s,  if  his  suflcrings  had  not  been  abridged  by  their 
humane  barbarity.  How  different  is  the  state  of  a  civilized 
community  !  Compassion  springs  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  side  of 
every  signal  calamity,  to  sootlie  where  it  cannot  heal.  The 
science  which  civilization  produces  is  called  forth  in  the  service 
of  the  benevolence  which  it  fosters.  The  education  of  Mcusieii 
is  the  boast  of  }j})iloso])hy  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  iji. 
the  present  Menioir,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  celebrated 
men  of  our  own  country  deems  it  a  worthy  exercise  of  his 
powers  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  liberality  of  Govern- 
ment, throuofh  tlie  interposition  of  a  learned  Society >  the  means 
of  placing  Mitchell  in  a  situation  where  be  may  be  observed  and 
instructed  at  lea.<t,  if  not  cured;  so  that  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  may  be  enlarged  by  the  same  means  which  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  an  interesting  individual,  and  ligiiten  the  bur- 
dens of  a  meiitorious  family. 

Art.  XIII.  Papers  relating  to  the  East- India  Compani/s  Char- 
ter^ S)e.  viz.  Copies  of  the  Correspondence  thai  has  taken  place 
hetvoeen  the  President  f)f' the  Commissioners  Jor  the  Affairs  of 
India^  and.  the  Chairman  and.  iJejnay-Chairman  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  East^ India  Company ;  together  with  tli^t 
Minutes  of  the  Court  of  JJirectors  of  the  said  i^ompany^  re- 
specting the  Renewal  oj'  their  Eaclusive  Privileges  ;  as  laid  be- 
fore  the  Proprietors  of  East-India  Stock,  at  their  General 
^  Court,  on  the  '2.5th  of  March  1812. 

rj^HESE  papers,  which  have  been  printed  for  the  use  l)oth  of 
"*-      the  Members  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  Pro- 
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prictors  of  East- India  stock,  afford  not  only  a  view  of  the  va- 
rious propositions  brouglit  forward  by  the  Ministry,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tlio  Court  of  Directors  on  the  otlicr,  on  the  subject 
of  tlie  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  but  also  a  condensed 
and  authoritative  statement  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  Ho- 
nourable Company  continue  to  })lead  for  a  renewal  of  the  mo- 
nopoly. It  is  a  publication,  therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  for 
sugj^estinjy  those  reflections  which  the  existing  state  of  the  na- 
tional deliberations  on  the  grand  subject  of  the  government  of 
India,  and  the  trade  with  that  country,  appears  to  us  at  the 
present  moment  most  particularly  to  demand. 

We  have  already  made  several  efforts  to  dispel  some  of  the 
delusions  which  unfortunately  oversliadow  this  subject ;  and 
to  direct  to  it  the  salutary  inquiries  of  independent  men  ;  who 
have  hitherto  (to  use  the  language  of  a  celebrated  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  very  subject)  '  been  fa- 
'*  tigued  into  such  a  des[>air  of  ever  obtaining  a  competent  know- 

*  ledge  of  the  transactions  in  India,  that  they  are  easily  persuaded 

*  to  remand  them  back  to  that  obscurity,  mystery  and  intrigue, 

*  out  of  which  they   have  never  been  forced  upon  public  no- 

*  tice,  but  by  the  calamities  arising  from  their  extreme  misma- 

*  nagement. '  *  But  though  we  have  good  reason  to  think  that 
we  have  not  altogether  laboured  in  vain,  we  are  still  more  cer- 
tain that  fresh  eiibrts  are  required,  not  only  to  communicate 
the  knowledge  in  which  on  this  subject  most  men  are  so  far 
in  arrear,  but  to  excite  in  regard  to  it  any  thing  hke  the  pro- 
per degree  of  interest  and  curiosity.  It  is  far  from  being  gene- 
i^ally  understood,  what  important  interests  of  our  own,  and  our 
posterity,  are  involved  in  the  discussion.  In  the  space  to  which 
we  are  now  compelled  to  restrict  ourselves,  it  is  a  very  general 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  several  parties  concerned  which  it 
is  possble  for  us  to  take.  We  shall  endeavour,  hov^'cver,  to  trace 
the  outline.  To  fill  it  up,  must  be  left  to  the  capacity  or  de- 
mand of  future  occasiims. 

There  are  three  priucipal  parties  wliose  interests  are  involved 

*  Ninth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  1783,  drawn  up  by  Mr 
Burke.  The  Report  continues,  *  This  mismanagement  has  itself  (as 
your  Committee  conceive)  in  a  great  measure  arisen  from  dark  ca- 
bals, and  secret  suggestions  of  persons  in  power,  without  a  regu- 
lar public  inquiry  into  the  good  or  evil  tendency  of  any  measure,  or 
into  the  merit  or  demerit  o^  any  person  entrusted  with  the  Compa- 
ny's concerns.  '  There  have  been  various  inquiries  since  the  time 
of  the  above  quoted  Report ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  they  have 
been  so  conducted  as  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  or,  as  far  Jis 
possible,  to  keep  it  wrapt  in  pristine  darkness. 
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in  the  questions  of  Indian  trade  and  government.  These  are, 
the  Ea<^t-India  Company ;  the  British  nation  j  and  the  people 
of  India. 

1.  The  relative  magnitude  and  importance  of  these  several 
interests  and  parties,  is  no  mean  part  of  the  consideration,  in 
any  rational  attempt  to  think  wisely  on  this  interesting  subject : 
hut  fortunately,  the  difficulty  of  weighing  them  in  the  balance 
is  not  extraordinary.  The  first  is,  out  of  all  comparison,  the 
least  to  be  regarded  or  attended  to  ;  and  wherever  an  incom- 
patibility of  interests  occurs,  the  conclusion  of  all  the  disinte- 
rested men  in  the  v/orld  iiiust  be,  that  it  is  the  Company's 
which  ought  to  give  way.  Between  the  British  nation  and  the 
people  of  India,  the  one  greatly  below  i^O, 000,000  ;  the  other, 
it  is  said,  not  below  70,000,000  of  souls ;  there  may  appear  to 
be  as  httle  reason  for  hesitating.  But,  allowing  a  good  deal  for 
superior  power  and  intelligence,  and  a  great  deal  for  selfish- 
ness, we  shall  not  dispute  our  own  title  to  the  first  place  in  our 
own  consideration, — but  content  ourselves  wath  merely  express- 
ing a  hope,  that  it  will  be  thought  rather  unreasonable  to  sa- 
crifice either  the  interests  of  the  British  nation,  or  those  of 
70,000,000  of  our  subjects  beyond  the  water,  to  the  East  India 
Companif. 

.  That  distinguished  Body  will  scarcely  venture,  we  presume, 
to  maintain,  in  direct  terms,  that  they  should  be  so  sacrificed. 
But  we  are  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  tone  in  which  their  ad- 
vocates have  begun  to  talk  of  their  rights  to  the  territory  and 
the  exclusive  trade — rights  which  they  rest  upon  tkc  sovereign- 
iy  which  they  allege  they  themselves  have  acquired  from  the 
native  powers  ;  and  with  which,  they  more  than  insinuate,  that 
the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  has  no  more  business  to  inter- 
fere, than  with  the  rights  of  any  other  sovereign.  The  manifest 
absurdities  that  are  implied  in  this  audacious  doctrine,  are  such 
as  to  require  no  refutation.  It  is  quite  enough,  and  indeed 
too  much,  to  reply  in  one  word,  that  this  pretended  Sovereign 
—the  East  India  Company — is  itself  a  creature  of  the  British 
Legislature, — created  for  a  limited  period, — and  not  only  sub- 
ject, in  all  it-s  proceedings,  to  the  control  of  the  supreme  power 
from  which  it  originates,  but  depending  for  its  very  existence 
upon  its  good  pleasure. 

With  regard  to  the  Company,  then,  the  first  of  the  parties 
concerned,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Parliament  has  a  right  to  do  what  it  pleases  with  the  trade  and 
the  government  of  India  as  soon  as  the  charter  expires  ;  and  it 
seems  equally  manifest,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Company  to 
recognize  that  right.  The  only  grounds  then  upon  which  that 
]^ody  can  propose  oi:  suggest  any  thing  as  to  these  great  ques- 
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tions  of  policy,  must  be,  tliat  what  they  propose  is  for  the  be- 
11  ('fit  of  the  liar  ion  at  large :    And  this  leads  us  at  once  to  the 

consideration  of  the  interests  of  this  second  party. 

2.  The  Honourable  Company  then  maintain,  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  nation  that  the  territory  and  trade  of  In- 
dia should  remain  in  tlieir  hands,  and  u}ion  terms  nearly  the 
Slime  as  before.  Let  us  hear  their  reasons.  First  of  all,  they 
have  the  old  serviceable  plea  of  their  having  been  formerly 
tliought  competent  to  this  great  tru?t.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany have  managed  the  territory  and  the  trade  in  time  past 
and  therefore  they  ought  to  manage  it  in  time  to  come.  A< 
cording  to  this  very  convenient  argument,  any  thing  mischievJ 
ous  needs  only  a  beginning,  to  be  entitleti  to  eiidless  duration. 
An  abuse  exists ;  therefore,  it  ought  to  continue  to  exist.  An 
abuse  has  long  existed  ;  it  is  still  more  entitled  to  perpetuity. 

Anotiier  plea  equally  familiar,  and  almost  as  commonly  per- 
verted, is,  that  eiyerience  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  qyecula- 
tion ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  a  narrow  and  partial  expe- 
rience should  always  be  preferred  to  a  large  and  enlightened 
one  ;  or  rather,  that  experience  o^  evil  should  make  all  prudent 
people  cling  to  it  the  closer, — ^and  resist,  with  all  their  might, 
any  speculation  as  to  the  means  of  its  removal. 

The  Company  indeed  seems  aware,  that  these  general  max- 
ims can  do  them  no  service ; — and  they  come,  at  last,  to  the 
real  merits  of  the  case.  And  here  they  assert,  first,  that  the 
opening  of  the  trade  would  be  attended  with  no  advantage — be- 
cause it  is  a  trade  which  admits  not  of  any  enlargement,  either 
in  the  export  or  the  import  branch. 

That  a  trade  between  two  vast  portions  of  the  globe,  differ- 
ing widely  in  soil,  climnte,  and  productions,  and  accessible  to 
one  another  by  means  of  a  moderate  voyage,  should  at  any  one 
moment  be  declared  incapable  of  increase,  must  excite  a  gen- 
tle emotion  of  surprise,  we  imagine,  in  every  man  who  is 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  nauiral  principles  of  traffic, — 
with  the  physical  qualities  of  the  globe, — and  the  moral  nature 
of  man.  What  is  the  cause  of  trade  ^ — That  one  country  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  })rodnction  of  one  set  of  commodities, 
jmd  another  of  another ;  and  that,  by  the  mutual  exchange  of 
those  commodities,  the  comforts  and  accommodations  of  all  are 
iHultiplied  and  increased.  Hardily  any  two  regions  can  be  con- 
ceived, in  this  respect,  more  adapted  to  one  another,  by  diver- 
sity of  soil  and  climate,  than  Europe  and  the  coiintries  washed 
}>y"the  seas  included  in  the  Company's  monopoly,  embracing 
the  principal  shores  both  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Tiie  picture,  however,  which  the  Company  now  draws  of  this 
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vast  traffic,  affords  an  amusing  contrast  to  the  representations 
in  whicli  thty  used  fomieriy  to  indulge.  After  exhausting  for 
ages  all  the  powers  of  their  rhetoric,  in  conveying  to  us  the 
most  lofty  ideas  of  its  importance,  they  tell  ns,  all  of  a  sudden, 
that  it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  quite  insignificant.  The  particu- 
lar- and  the  causes  of  thio  opportune  decay  are  equally  curious 
and  important. 

It  seems  the  cotton  manufactures  of  England  now  rival  the 
piece-goods,  as  the}^  are  called,  of  Iiidia.  The  necessity  of  tlie 
existing  high  duties  on  the  latter,  proves  this  statement  to  be 
fallacious.  Bui  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  and  trade  of 
India  are  not  limited  to  one  sort  of  fabric  ;  and  fifty  new  arti- 
cles, \ve  doubt  not,  could  be  produced,  were  the  vivifying  powers 
of  individual  enter[)rise,  and  of  augmenting  capital,  to  be  al- 
lowed their  free  operation.  Of  this  indeed  we  have  a  striking 
proof  and  example  in  the  culture  of  indigo,  now  so  important 
an  article  in  the  cargoes  from  India ;  which  is  entirely  the  fruit 
of  the  intelligence,  capital,  and  adventure  of  private  merchants, 
under  all  the  enormous  disadvantages  which  the  monopoly  of 
the  Company  imposes  upon  them.  The  fact  is,  as  may  be 
proved  undeniably  by  figures,  that,  under  the  cheap  freight, 
the  expedition  and  economy  of  private  trade,  all  the  more  va- 
luable productions  of  the  soil — not  to  speak  of  the  arts  actual  or 
possible  of  India — might  be  brought  to  Europe  with  a  profit. 

But  the  war,  it  seems,  operates  to  the  diminution  of  the  im- 
portations from  India  ;  and  accordingly,  in  their  letter  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control,  of  13th  of  January  1809,  where 
they  aigue  the  question  of  the  monopoly,  among  the  causes 
which  they  assign  for  the  insignificance  of  the  trade,  the  Direc- 
tors add,  that  *  the  almost  incessant  wars  which  have  prevailed 

*  for  the  last  sixteen  years  (wars  still  without  any  near  pros- 

*  pect  of  termination),  have  reduced  the  value  of  that  trade  to  a 

*  very  low  point.  '  Now,  upon  this  matter,  we  are  happily  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  refuting  the  learned  Directors,  by 
finding  that  they  have  taken  that  trouble  themselves.  In  their 
Third  Report,  dated  25th  March  1802,  the  Special  Committee 
of  the  C  ourt  of  Directors  give  it  as  their  *  clear,  unequivocal 

*  conviction,  that  it  Vv^ill  be  impossible  for  the  Legislature,  by 

*  any  regulation  whatever,  to  bring  to  the  river  Thames,  in 
<  time  of  peace,  the  same  quantity  (in  bulk  and  value)  of  the 

*  produce  and  manufacture  of  India,  which  has  been  brought 

*  her:  m  time  of  "dear.'  This,  too,  was  no  hasty  opinion  sug- 
gested b%  the  convenience  of  the  moment,  but  a  doctrine  fami- 
liar to^the  Company  in  their  moments  of  maturest  deliberation. 
In  the  late  Lord  Melville's  famous  letter,  of  30th  June  1801, 
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on  the  liquidation  of  the  Company's  debts,  he  takes  the  dimimi" 
iioii  of  tlie  Company's  sales,  during  a  period  of  peace,  as  an 
expected  residt;  and,  instead  of  7,4-00,0()()/.,  the  amount  of  the 
sales  of  that  year,  ventures  to  estimate  them,  for  a  period  of 
peace,  at  no  more  than  5,550,000/.  With  all  this  before  tliem, 
however,  the  Directors  are  bold  enough  to  charge  the  war  as  a 
cause  of  their  diminished  sales.  It  is  thus  a  cause  of  increase 
or  a  cause  of  diminution,  just  as  it  suits  the  requisite  delusion 
of  the  moment.    " 

And  why,  in  truth,  should  a  war,  which  has  continually  in-' 
creased  our  exports,  (with  the  exception  of  one  disastrous  year 
of  the  Orders  in  Council),  have  diminished  our  power  of  ex- 
porting Indian  goods  alone  ?  It  is  evident,  to  certainty,  that 
it  could  have  no  such  effect.  It  is  evident  that  the  contrary 
doctrine — the  doctrine  of  Lord  Melville  and  the  Directors  in 
1801  and  1802,  is  the  true  one;  and  that,  in  a  war  wherein 
we  alone  engross  the  supply  of  Europe,  we  may  sell  to  Eu- 
x-ope  more  than  during  peace,  when  it  may  have  an  opportuni- 
ty of  supplying  itself. 

The  grand  push  of  the  Directors,  however,  is  reserved  for  the 
subject  of  exportation  to  India.  They  have  long,  indeed,  de- 
clared, that  the  Company  lost  by  their  export  trade ;  and  cer- 
tainly, in  their  hands,  the  business  of  exportation  has  always 
been  sufficiently  expensive.  But  they  nov/  proceed  to  greater 
lengths,  and  actually  tell  us,  that  it  never  can  be  any  thing  else 
than  contemptible ;  because,  forsooth,  the  people  of  India,  the 
people  of  Asia,  will  not  purchase  our  goods.  Now,  this  is  in 
reality  to  tell  us,  that  the  resources  and  ingenuity  of  Europe 
can  produce  nothing,  either  useful  or  agreeable,  to  the  people 
of  Asia.  That  a  great  portion  of  the  commodities  which  the 
people  of  Europe  make  for  their  own  taste  and  accommodation, 
commodities  to  which  the  careless  ignorance  of  a  chartered 
Company  has  confmed  their  exports,  should  not  be  adapted  to 
the  taste  and  accommodation  of  the  people  of  Asia,  we  do  not 
at  all  wonder.  But  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, if  the  acuteness  and  ardour  of  private  adventurers  should 
not  find  means  of  producing  commodities  to  the  taste  of  every 
people  in  the  world  who  have  enough  to  give  for  them. 

But  this  the  Company  will  tell  us  is  theoiy  -,  and  nobody  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  Hindu  character  <;an  be  the  dupe  of  it. 
To  us  it  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  whole 
world.  But  we  have  no  objection  to  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground  ;  and  are  willing  to  rest  this  matter  on  authority  which 
no  person  who  has  been  in  India  will  dare  to  call  in  qdestion. 
Mr  Henry  Colebrooke,  the  first  oriental  scholar,  and  the  best  in- 
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formed  man  in  Bengal,  aided  by  some  of  his  friends,  produced 
in  1794-  a  very  curious  work  at  Calcutta,  on  the  subject  of  the 
agriculture  and  commerce  of  that  counti-y.  The  work  was  not 
then  sokl,  but  circulated  privately  among  friends.  The  part 
which  relates  to  agriculture  has  since  been  published  in  England, 
and  has  been  received  with  that  favour,  to  which  it  is  so  well 
entitled  by  the  important  information  it  contains.  Why  the 
second  part  has  not  been  published  will  perhaps  sufficiently  ap- 
pear, when  we  add,  that  it  not  only  condemns  the  monopoly, 
but  the  government  of  the  Company  ;  and  strongly  argues  fot 
depriving  them  of  both.  On  the  subject  in  question,  this  indis- 
putably well-informed  and  experienced  author  thus  expresses 
himself 

*  It  is  averred  '  (says  he,  p.  197,  198)  *  that  no  greater  vend  can 
be  found  for  the  manufactures  o{  Great  Britain  than  the  Company 
already  supply  ;  that  wrought  metals  would  find  no  market ;  that 
the  unwrought  metals,  and  the  woollens  they  now  export,  exceed 
the  demand,  and  are  sold  at  a  loss.  In  support  of  these  assertions 
it  is  argued,  that  the  natives  of  India  are  restrained  by  religious  pre- 
judices from  the  use  of  articles  wrought  by  people  of  another  per- 
suasion ;  and  that  the  climate  of  India,  and  the  prejudices  of  its  in- 
habitants, admit  not  the  wear  of  woollens,  the  staple  manufacture 
of  Great  Britain.  Professing  to  combat  no  argument  we  cannot 
confute,  and  not  simply  to  deny,  but  refute  every  assertion  we  op- 
pose, we  shall  quote  from  the  Plindus,  That  all  things  come  imde filed 
from  the  shop  ;  or,  in  die  words  of  Menu,  The  hand  of  an  artUt  eni' 
ployed  in  his  art  is  alvoays  purCf  so  is  every  vendible  commodili/  uhen 
exposed  to  sale.  This  is  a  practical  maxim,  which  regulates  the 
daily  practice  of  the  highest  and  lowest  classes.  It  permits  the  use 
of  any  article  purchased  at  a  shop,  without  inquiry  how  wrought^ 
or  by  whom  handled.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  information  fur- 
nished by  learned  pundits,  to  whom  the  prejudices  ascribed  to  Hin- 
dus were  stated.  They  quoted  the  maxim  above  mentioned  ;  they 
repeated  others  which  inculcate  tlie  positive  preference  of  woollea 
above  every  other  fabric  ;  and  allow  the  purification  of  woollen 
actually  defiled  by  a  simple  exposure  to  air,  while  water  Is  required 
to  purify  other  cloths.  The  daily  observation  of  every  person  resi- 
dent in  India  will  come  in  aid  of  our  argument,  if  further  proof  be 
thought  requisite ;  for  numbers  of  Hindus  may  be  seen  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  in  winter,  walking  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  wrapped  in  it 
piece  of  Enghsh  broad  cloth,  to  protect  jhem  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather. '  The  author  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  rainy  season 
and  winter  of  India  afford  real  occasion  for  the  use  of  woollens  ;  and 
that  *  the  fabrics  of  Europe  are  always  preferred,  when  the  means 
of  the  wearer  can  reach  tiie  purchase. '  He  adds,  that  if  the  arti- 
cles were  adapted,  in  the  manufacture,  to  Indian  use,  and  the  price 
reduced,  (as  by  the  powers  of  the  private  dealer  it  would  infallibly 
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be)  *  the  consumption  would  descend  from  the  middle  even  to  the 
more  numerous  classes.  *  With  regard  to  other  articles  he  observes, 
*  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  natives  of  India  do  not  want  a  taste 
for  porcelain  and  other  elegant  wares  ;  that  they  require  vast  quan- 
tities of  metallic  vessels,  and  of  hardware;  and  that  in  proportion 
ro  their  means  they  would  gladly  consume  the  product  of  many  of 
the  British  arts.  Considering  the  greatness  of  the  population,  and 
ihe  disposition  of  the  natives  to  use  Europemi  mannjactwes,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  a  great  vend  may  actually  be  foi^-nd  for  British  ma- 
nufactures, if  imported  on  reasonable  charges ;  and  the  demand 
will  increase  with  the  restoration  of  wealth  to  tliese  provinces. ' 
p.  202. 

We  have  given  these  extracts  at  length,  because  the  book, 
which  has  never  been  published,  is  extremely  scarce  in  Eng- 
land, and  because  the  authority,  which  is  very  hi^rh,  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  laid  fully  before  the  public,  ihere  is  great 
choice,  however,  of  testimonies  to  the  same  purpose.  • 

Mr  Bazett,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  engaged  in  one  of  the 
principal  mercantile  houses  in  Calcutta  since  the  year  1788,  was 
examined  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in   1809,  and  asked — '  Are  you  of  opinion,  from  your  know- 

*  ledge  of  the  trade  to  and  from  India,  that,  if  the  restrictions 

*  an<i  inconveniences  which  you  have  stated  were  removed,  the 
'  trade  either  from  India  or  from  Europe  v/ould  admit  of  consi- 

*  derable  extension  ? — I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  were  the 

*  merchants  residing  in  India  allowed  to  export  their  goods  on 

*  the  India-built  bottoms,  and  to  load  those  goods  without  tlie  in- 
'  terference  of  the  Government  there,  that  the  trade  of  India 

*  to  this  country  wotdd  be  very  gi^eatly  extended. — Would  the 

*  trade  from  Europe  to  India,  if  the  restrictions  were  removed, 

*  admit  of  any  extension  ? — Certainl}',  of  very  great  extension. 

*  We  should  export  largely,  that  the  ships  might  not  return 

*  without  cargo  ;  which  exports  would  not  take  place  under  the 
'  present  system.  *  *  Mr  Henry  Favvcett,  in  like  manner,  who 
had  been  long  resident  at  Bombay,  both  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice and  as  a  merchant,  answered, — '  that  if  European  articles 

*  could  be  afforded  cheaper  than  at  present,  the  exports  might  be 
'  increased/  f  But  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  individual  autho- 
rities; for  the  is^hole  hodij  of  private  merchants  resident  in  Jndia,\vho 
have  the  best  opportunity  and  the  deepest  interest  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  case,  afford  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory-of^  all  authorities,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they 

*  Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East  Ir.dia 
Company,  p.  86,  87. 
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crave  to  be  admitted  to  tlie  trade,  free  from  the  burtliens  and  re- 
strictions of  the  Company. 

The  Company,  however,  hold  out  their  own  experience.  JVr^ 
»4liey  cry,  have  never  been  able  to  increase  our  exports.  We  have, 
always  lost  by  our  attempts  to  extend  thc-m.  We  verily  belieVe 
ihem:  And  had  the  Company  posse'^sed  the  monopoly  of  tli^  trade 
to  Noith  Amei'ica,  to  whicli,  under  the  system  of  freedom,  we 
exported  12,000,000/.  annually,  we  have  no  d(.ubt  that  th;  y  woulcl 
have  had  the  saivie  disastrous  experience  to  plead.  Under  their 
management,  the  goods  would  necessarily  have  i^,een  ollered  at 
such  a  price,  that  beyond  a  mere  pittance  it  would  have  hty^  un- 
profitable to  sell  them. 

The  Company  say  that  the  smallness  of  the  exports  which  have 
been  sent  in  their  ships  b}'  private  merchants,  under  the  per- 
missory  regulations  of  179 J,  is  a  proof  that  this  branch  of  bu- 
siness is  incapable  of  extension.  To  us,  however,  it  appears 
clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fact  of  the  private  merehjajtj^ 
having  found  it  for  their  interest  to  send  atiy  goods  to  India  bv 
such  a  channel,  is  the  strongest  proof  that  it  would  be  their  in- 
tertst  to  send  immense  (quantities  if  any  other  channel  could  be 
Opened. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  illustration  of  a  single  cir- 
cumstance. The  Company  are  bound  by  the  Act  of  Pariiament 
which  granted  the  list  extension  of  the  monopoly,  U-.  furni>h 
3000  tons  of  shlp)nniT  annually  to  the  private  merchants.  The 
rate  of  freight  which  tlicy  are  accustomed  to  charge  on  their  ex- 
tra ships,  is,  as  stated  in  their  Memoir  of  April  1806\  nl,  outward 
and  15/.  homeward  in  time  of  peace;  7/,  I Os. outward  and  22/.  lOs. 
homeward  in  time  of  war.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form. A  suiFicient  number  of  ships  called  exlra  ships  is  sometimes 
not  provided.  The  merchants  are  then  obliged  to  take  their  freirdit 
on  board  the  ships  called  regular  ;  and  tor  them  a  much  liigher 
fate  is  demanded.  Mr  Innes,  in  his  evidence  before  the  6v}iect 
Committee,  stated — '  that  lor  the  outward  voyage,  1807-8,  the 
'  private  traders  paid  to  the  Company  ^l.  lUs.  per  ton  ;  that  the 

*  rate  homeward  for  I  805-o,  when  no  extra  ships  were  provide;!, 

*  was  44-/.  per  ton ;  that  so  high  a  freight  as  .52"/.  has  been 
*■  charged  ;  that  even  on  the  extra  ships  in  1809,  9/.  was  dmrged 
<  on  the  voyage  outward,  and  22/.  i.'is.  on  the  voyage  hwine.>  — 
Even  at  the,se  rates  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Cor/ipany  comf)l;  in 
that  they  ai*e  losers  ;  and  that  the  freigiu  both  on  the  reguii'.r 
and  extra  ships  costs  them  dearer  than  they  charge. 

The  question  is;*  How  far  tliese  enormous  costs  are  neces- 
sary ;  or  whether,  if  the  trade  were  thrown  open,  a  great  part 
of  them  might  not  be  spared  ^     \Jpon  this  subject  we  shall  pn*- 
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iliice,  from  the  unpublished  work  of  Mr   Colebrooke  alreadj  \ 
quoted,  a  pnssa<]te,  by  which  a  great  deal  of  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  subject. 

*  The  expenses  '  (says  this  sensible  and  well-informed  writer, 
p.  262)  *  attendant  on  a  private  ship  to  this  country,  under  the  en^ 
barrassment  of  foreign  colours  and  a  contraband  commerce,  whicj 
obliges  the  adventurer  to  purchase  his  security  by  lucrative  wages, 
and  a  submission  to  every  act  of  rapacity  in  his  agents,  are  multi- 
plied beyond  all  conception  ;  and  cannot  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
real  ckarge  of  navigation  between  India  and  Europe.  To  form  a 
fair  and  true  estimate  of  what  would  be  the  rate  of  freight  were 
the  trade  thrown  open,  we  ought  to  inquire  what  is  the  price  of  ton- 
nage out  of  Great  Britain  for  ships  employed  in  other  trades,  when 
the  outfit  is  equal  to  an  Indian  voyage.  We  shall  by  doing  this 
find,  that  the  freight  of  a  West-Iadiaman  homeward  bound  (that 
outward  being  little  or  nothing)  does  not  exceed  3s.  6d.  per  cwt., 
or  S/.  10s.  per  ton,  payable  on  delivery,  and  upon  articles  of  great 
bulk  and  unprofitable  stowage ;  although  she  only  performs,  in  ge* 
neral,  one  voyage  in  twelve  months.  At  the  beginning  of  last  war. 
Government  hired  transports  to  go  to  America,  and  remain  there 
on  an  enemy's  coast,  at  9s.  6d.  per  ton  per  month,  or  5l.  1 48^ per 
annum,  carpenters*  tonnage  ;  which  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
what  a  merchant  ship  will  really  carry  or  stow.  The  outfit  and  e- 
quipment  of  a  transport  to  America,  and  the  expense  of  navigating 
her  there,  are  full  as  much  as  what  it  would  cost  to  navigate  a 
ship  to  and  from  India,  allowing  an  equal  space  of  time  to  each. 
Say,  then,  that  the  Indian  voyage  will  take  twelve  months,  in  which 
period  I  know  it  can  be  performed  ;  or  five  months  out,  and  five 
months  home,  and  two  months  to  deliver  and  receive  the  cargo ;  * 
and  allow  the  ship  the  same  hire,  in  time  of  peace,  which  Govern- 
ment paid  to  transports  in  time  of  war  :  a  merchant  ship  measuring 
300  tons  will  carry  450  tons,  many  of  them  a  greater  proportion  ; 
of  course,  we  have  the  neat  tonnage  at  6s,  4d.  per  ton  per  month, 
or  3Z.  16s.  per  annum.  Admit  even  that  the  voyage  will  require 
eighteen  months,  the  freight  only  amounts  to  5/.  14s.  6d.  An  aU 
lowance,  therefore,  of  6L  per  ton  for  the  voyage,  or  3/.  out,  and  3/. 
home,  must  be  considered  ample.  The  highest  freight  ever  paid 
by  Government,  was  15s.  per  ton  joer  meyisem  to  the  Atlantic  trans- 
port to  Botany- Bay,  coppered,  and  to  be  maintained  in  the  Pacifie 
Ocean,  or  Indian  seas,  by  the  owners,  for  an  indefinite  period  :  con- 

*  '  The  voyage  from  America  to  Calcutta  is  frequently  performed 
in  less  than  four  months.  In  the  last  season,  several  American 
ships  disposed  of  their  imports,  purchased  their  cargo  for  exporta- 
tion, and  left  the  port  v.ithin  twenty-five,  and  some  within  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  their  arrival.  *  Letter  from  the  Governor- 
General  (Lord  Wellesley)  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  30th  Deceni- 
bcr  ISOO. 
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sfequently,  Oie  expense  of  outfit  far  exceeded  what  it  would  have 
been  for  a  definite  voyage.  The  ship  was  taken  for  500  tons,  and 
her  burden  was  750  :  the  real  price,  tlien,  per  ton,  was  ]  Os.  per 
mensem.  A  voyage  home  would  be  four  months ;  but  allowing 
six,  and  as  much  for  the  voyage  out,  or  twelve  for  both,  including 
-  the  stay  in  port,  the  freight  is  "'d.  outward,  and  the  same  homeward. 
If  Government  can  hire  tonnage  at  this  rate,  what  prevents  indivi- 
duals supplying  themselves  at  the  same  rate  ? ' 

We  consider  this  as  a  very  instructive  passage.  What  dif- 
ference may  have  taken  place,  in  the  rates  in  cjuestion,  lince 
the  time  it  was  written,  we  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  a- 
scertaining  ;  nor  is  it  of  nuicli  importance.  The  jji-viciples  of 
an  accm-ate  calculation  are  here  unfolded  ;  and  the  merchants 
concerned  well  know  what  is  the  rate  of  freight  in  West  India- 
men  and  Government  transports.  W^e  should  be  much  sur- 
prised, according  to  these  data,  if  the  freight  of  a  ship  to  In- 
tlia  should  l)e  found  to  exceed  lO/.  per  ton,  or  51.  out  and  51, 
home  ;  which  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  expense  on  the  Com- 
pany's extra  shi])s  ;  and  not  more  than  one- sixth  of  the  expense 
on  their  regular  ships. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  affects  the  price  of  commodities. 
Let  us  suppose,  at  an  average,  that  conmiodities  are  wortli  50/. 
per  ton,  which  for  bulky  commodities  is  a  great  deal  too  much, 
(sugar  is  worth  from  30/.  to  40/.);  5/.  per  ton  is  then  exactly 
10  per  cent;  10/.  per  ton  is  20  per  cent.;  iol.  per  ton  is  30 
per  cent. ;  20/.  per  ton  is  40  })er  cent ;  30/.  })er  t(ni  is  CO  per 
cent.  ;  40/.  per  ton  is  80  per  cent-  ;  5C/.  per  ton  is  100  per  cent. ; 
and  60/.  per  ton,  which  the  Company's  regular  ships  are  said 
to  cost  the  Company,  is  120  per  cent.  The  Company's  freight,. 
at  this  rate,  without  including  the  other  numerous  causes  of 
'  extraordinary  expense,  is  sufiicient  of  itself  to  double  the  price 
at  which  goods  might  be  sold,  if  transported  from  the  one  coun- 
try to  the  other  by  private  merchants.  Take  this  as  a  sample; — 
and  say,  whether,  under  such  a  management,  the  Company's 
want  of  profit  on  the  export  or  import  trade  with  India,  is  a 
proof  of  the  impossibihty  of  carrying  it  on  with  advantage. 

W^e  hear  it  predicted,  however,  from  various  quarters,  that 
the  expectations  of  the  merchants,  upon  the  opening  of  this 
trade,  are  likely  to  be  extravagant,  and  to  lead  thein  into  spe- 
culations which  will  be  attended  with  misery  and  ruin  ;  and  we 
should  not  be  much  surprised  to  fnid  considerable  use  made  of 
this  topic  in  the  debates  that  are  about  to  take  place  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter.  It  would  be  strange,  however,  if  intelli- 
gent individuals,  who  liave  dedicated  their  whole  lives  to  the 
study  and  the  practice  of  trade,  should  not  understand  their 
(All  interest  almost  as  well  as  the  meddling  and  spccidative  po- 
ll h  2 
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liticians  who  arc  so  ready  to  take  care  of  tliera.  But  the  mer^ 
chants,  wo  are  toJcI,  did  actunlly  involve  themselves  m  calami- 
ties by  tlie  extravagance  of  their  speculations  to  South  America. 
We  belimc  the  i'act  to  be  so  : — But,  in  the  first  place,  the  poli-, 
ticians  were,  hi  that  ca?e,  the  great  instinrators  of  those  fatal 
speciiialioiis  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  wv  think  that  disaster 
affords  the  strongest  of  all  possible  securities,  that  the  f.artiea'" 
concerned  will  be  sufficiently  on  their  guard   against  a  similar 


nious  politicians,  however,  appear  to  imagine,  that  merchants 
arc  like  governments ;— that  they  go  on,  from  occasion  to  occa- 
sion, ; '/Wz?/^  eternally  their  own  blunders,  without  profiting 
in  the  smallest  degree  by  experience.  Because  in  a  senst^n  of 
unexampled  stagnation,  when  every  warehouse  was  surcharged: 
with  perishable  and  unsaleable  commodities,  distress  urged  a 
portion  of  the  merchants  to  hurry  somewhat  too  eagerly  to  a 
new  and  extraordinary  market,  must  we  of  necessity  suppose, 
that  they  will  exhibit  a  similar  folly  upon  the  late  and  gradual 
opening  of  a  trade  which  has  long  been  the  object  of  their 
study  and  actual  observation  ?  If  so,  let  our  wise  politicians 
gi\^^  them  warning  and  instruction ;  but  for  God's  sake,  let  thej 
Legislature  leave  them  perfect  freedom  to  act  as  their  own  in-^ 
terests  and  experience  may  direct.  When  a  body  of  men  pay 
for  their  folly  all  out  of  their  own  pockets,  we  need  not  iear 
that  it  will  be  a  folly  of  very  long  duration.  m\ 

But  when  the  Honourable  Company,  and  their  Court  of  Di-^ 
rectors,  despair  of  being  able  to  persuade  us  that  the  shores  of 
Africa  and  Asia  afford  no  scope  for  commerce,  they  still  hope 
to  deter  us  from  laying  open  the  trade  by  a  new  ami  more  for- 
midable danger.  The  frequent  insercourse  of  Europeans  with 
the  people  of  India  would  he  attended,  they  say,  wftli  fatal  con- 
sequences: It  would  be  sure  to  disgust  them  with  us,  and  m.ake 
them  revolt.  It  would  also  fill  India  with  Europeans,  who 
would  soon  become  snfficienlly  strong  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
giance to  the  mother  country. 

Now  we  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  two  alarm- 
ing results,  which  the  Company  predict  both  together,  and  with 
equal  certainty,  are  opposite  to,  and  absolutely  inconsistent  witlv 
one  another.  U  the  people  of  India,  by  the  nearer  contact  of 
Europeans,  would  be  irritated  into  general  revolt,  the  Euro- 
peans could  never  be  strong  enough  to  wish  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  protection  of  the  mother  country.  Andjf  the  Eu- 
ropeans should  become  strong  enough  to  set  at  defiance  the  mo- 
ther country,  the  natives  must,  of  necessity,  be  far  from  a  dis- 
position to  revolt. 

We  have  observed,  however^  that  there  is  no  prejudice  of  tka 
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Company  and  their  ji^reiits  which  the  people  of  this  country  are 
more  ready  to  adopt,  than  this  of  the  tendency  to  revolt  which 
is  likely  to  be  creattd  amonfj  the  Indians,  by  the  frequent  in- 
tercourse of  Englishmen.  Yet  no  opinion  ever  wo.^  founded 
iipon  slighter  or  more  improbable  grounds.  It  is  a  conclusion, 
indeed,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  drawn  in  direct  contr  idiction 
to  experience.  There  is  not  a  single  fact  in  the  history  of  India 
to  afford  it  support ;  and  the  whole  current  of  the  history  is 
against  it. 

Why  is  it  not  remembered,  that  the  Indians  are  not  now,  for 
li\\*^  Jirst  timc^  made  acquainted  with  strangers?  Have  tliey  not 
been  subject  to  the  intercourse  of  Mahomedans,  a  coarse,  in- 
tolerant, and  oppressive  people,  for  many  centuries  }  And  not 
a  single  instance  can  be  produced  of  a  revolt  of  the  Hindu 
people^  against  the  Mahomedan.  Whatever  revolts,  whatever 
wars,  have  taken  place,  have  been  the  work  of  princes  and  chiefs 
for  their  ow^n  ambitious  purposes ;  never  of  the  peojjie,  from 
national  or  religious  antipathies. 

Aware  that  the  Mahomedan  history  is  an  answer  in  point, 
and  a  complete  one,  to  the  pretence  of  danger  from  an  increased 
intercourse  with  Europeans,  the  adherents  of  the  prejudice  try 
to  elude  the  argument  by  alleging  the  numbers  of  the  Mabom(3- 
dans.  But  v/e  really  do  not  thinly  their  logic  much  better,  on 
this  occasion,  than  on  that  of  the  dangers  of  revolt  and  coloni- 
zation. The  Hindus  submitted  to  the  Mahomedans  because 
they  were  ipiany  ;  they  submit  to  tlie  English,  because  they  are 
few.  They  dared  not  to  revolt  against  the  Maliomedans,  be- 
cause they  were  numerous ;  but  if  the  English  beLome  nume- 
rous, that  is  the  very  cause  to  make  them  revolt  |  If  we  c(,>me, 
however,  to  the  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  find,  that  a  body  of  500 
Europeans  not  only  seems,  but  reaKy  is,  inore  pov/erful  by  far 
than  many  thousand  Mahomedans,  The  battle  of  Plassy,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  India,  was  gained  by  900  Europeans,  and 
2,000  Sepoys,  at  that  time  most  iinperfectiy  disciplined,  against 
an  army  of  more  than  60,000  men.  It  is  also  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  though  in  the  course  of  ages  the  Mahomedans  became 
numerous  in  one  part  of  India,  thev  v/ere  not  num.erous  at  fust; 
and  in  Deccaii,  the  Mahomedan  kingtioms  of  Becjapore  and  Gol- 
conda  were  founded  and  maintained  by  a  handful  of  men  ;  nor 
was  it  till  the  time  of  Aurungzebe  that  any  considerable  number 
of  Mahomedans  were  introduced  into  that  region  of  India,  where. 
€ven  now  they  are  in  no  great  abundance. 

But  it  is  idle  talking*  when  the  que^ticju  is  decided  by  indis- 
putable experiment.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  natives  in  the  Black  town.^  of  Cuddalore,  MadraSj 
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nnd  Calcutta,  wlio  arc  subject  Xo  a  daily  and  extensive  intcrr 
cAurse  with  Europeans  of  all  descriptions.  But  did  any  one 
ever  perceive,  that  the  antipathies  to  Europeans,  and  the  dis- 
position to  revolt,  of  this  portion  of  the  Indian  people,  were; 
greater  than  those  0*1  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  ?  The  very 
reverse  is  the  fact.  It  will  be  said,  indeed,  that  these  towns  are; 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  government,  where  such  evils  are  less 
likely  to  spring  up.  Allowing  tliis  to  be  true,  tcmlenctes  might 
still  be  perceived.  But  these  are  notoriously  all  of  an  opposite 
description.  With  regard  to  the  eye  of  government,  intleed,  a 
government  is  good  in  proportion  only  as  its  eye  is  everywhere, 
to  protect  the  innocent,  and  repress  the  bad.  AiTord  but  such 
regulations  as  to  secure  the  natives  against  the  injustice  of  Eu- 
ropeans, to  which  a  skilful  adnn'nistration  of  law  is  all  that  is 
required,  and  they  will  bless  the  presence  of  the  strangers.  But 
as  governments  are  generally  constituted,  experience  certainly 
does  not  prove,  that  the  seat  of  the  ruler  is  the  place  least  exposr 
cd  to  disaffection  and  disturbance. 

But  Englishmen  of  bad  characters,  it  is  insinuated,  would  in- 
trude themselves  into  India,  and  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
natives  by  the  fraud  and  violence  of  their  proceedings.  We 
cannot,  however,  persuade  ourselves,  that  it  is  likely  that  Eng- 
lishmen without  power,  superintended  and  watched  by  law  and 
government,  sliould  be  more  offensive  in  their  dealings  than 
those  agents  now  spread  all  over  the  country,  who  are  at  once 
both  law  and  government  in  their  own  persons.  Head  but  the 
accounts  rendered  by  Sir  Philip  Francis,  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee in  17<S3,  and  byotlier  authorities,  of  the  modes  of  proce- 
dure pursued  by  the  Company's  agents  in  the  Pergunnahs,  and 
the  Aurungs  toward  the  natives  at  the  plough,  at  the  looms,  and 
the  salt-works  ;  and  then  say,  if  you  can,  whether  the  modes 
of  buying  and  selling,  by  private  individuals,  under  any  thing 
like  a  tolerable  administration  of  justice,  will  make  a  people  who 
submitted  passively  to  the  one  sort  of  treatment  revolt  under  the 
other. 

If  the  Indians  are,  as  they  easily  may  be,  protected  from  the 
violence  of  Europeans,  they  may  with  all  safety  be  left  to  them- 
selves, as  to  the  matter  oi  fraud.  In  that  point,  indeed,  it  will 
rather  be  necessary  to  protect  the  Europeans  from  them.  In  all 
other  respects,  it  is  only  by  indecency  that  Europeans  can  be 
supposed  to  give  offence.  Wiih  regard  to  sexual  indecency, 
the  most  corrupt  of  Europeans  are  patterns  of  modesty  compar- 
ed with  the  Indians  themselves.  And  as  to  intoxication,  though 
as  effected  by  liquor,  it  is  not  very  familiar  to  them,  it  is  perr 
fectly  so,  in  a  shape  altogether  as  disgusting,  effected  by  opiurn 
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or  bang.  Besides,  there  is  no  other  place  where  the  natives  are 
likely  to  see  intoxication  so  much  as  amon^  tlie  soldieis  and 
sailors  at  Fort  St  David,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  where  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  inspired  any  tendency  to  revolt. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  their  mere  familiarity  with  the 
countenances  and  persons  of  Europeans,  will  destroy  that  ad- 
miration of  them,  on  which  it  is  pretended  that  the  obedience 
of  the  Indians  depends.  We  are  told  at  one  time,  that  the 
Hindus  are  a  highly  civilized  and  intelligent  people  :  at  another, 
we  are  desired  to  believe,  that  they  are  so  very  stupid  as  to  be 
governed  permanently  by  the  most  debasing  illusions.  They 
must  indeed  be  far  under  the  common  standard  of  human  na- 
ture to  be  guided  as  this  argument  supposes.  The  superstitious 
veneration  towards  a  whole  people,  which  sometimes  produces 

freat  effects  among  a  barbarous  race,  is  never  of  long  duration, 
n  fact,  it  never  had  any  existence  among  the  Hindus,  who 
reckon  th^emsclves  the  foremost  people  in  the  world.  Their 
obedience  proceeds  from  no  such  superstitious  terror;  but  from 
their  real  and  substantial  experience  of  our  superior  military 
force;  and  from  their  habits  of  submitting,  with  perfect  passive- 
ness,  to  any  hands  whatsoever  in  which  the  military  power  is 
placed.  To  this  character  of  theirs,  through  all  ages,  there  is 
not  a  single  exception.  From  the  combinations  of  the  princes 
and  chiefs  of  the  country,  we  may  have  more  or  less  to  fear, 
according  to  the  skill  of  our  administration,  Frqpi  the  people^ 
ronsidered  as  people,  we  shall  never  have  any  thing  to  fear, 
till  a  total  change  is  effected  in  their  character  and  circum- 
stances. 

On  the  supposed  danger  of  colonization,  as  leading  to  a  rup- 
ture between  the  colonists  and  the  mother  country,  we  shall  say 
Ijut  little  at  present ;  because  we  have  treated  this  objection  to 
freedom  at  considerable  length  on  former  occasions  ;  and  we  are 
hap])y  to  perceive  that  it  is  a  prejudice  which  has  now  lost  much 
of  its  force.  As  we  have  observed,  however,  that  in  this  whole 
question  of  the  monopoly,  great  btress  is  laid  upon  authority — 
upon  the  opinions  of  persons  of  eminence  who  have  been  upon 
the  spot — we  shall  })roduce  evidence  of  this  sort  which  it  will 
not  be  \QYy  easy  for  those  who  depend  upon  authority,  to  re- 
sist. 

Mr  Hastings,  in  his  Review  of  the  Present  State  of  Bengal, 
says— 

*  Akhoiigh  we  have  so  long  been  in  possession  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Bengal,  yet  we  have  not  been  able  so  fir  to  change  our  ideas 
with  our  situation,  as  to  quit  the  contracted  views  of  monopolists. 
Jlence  it  is,  that  in  all  the  correspondence  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
we  find  constant  complaints  of  private  merchants  making  advance* 
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to  the  Company's  weavers — of  their  giving  greater  prices  than  have 

hitherto  been  flven  by  tiie  Coinpan)%  &'c Let  all    hi>   he.     It  is 

of  less  consi^quence  that  the  investment  should  be  procured  cheap, 
than  that  the  conr.-nerce  of  the  country  should  flourish  ;  and  I  insist 
upon  it,  as  a  fixed  and  incontrovertible  principle,  that  commerce  can 
onhj  floiLrish  xchen  it  is  equal  and  free,  '     p.  142. 

Mr  Bouglitim  Rouse,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  i78:i,  *  said— 

*  It  had  long  been  his  opinion,  and  one  which  actuated  his  public 
conduct  when  chief  of  the  Dacca  piovinct,'to  oppose  the  Company's 
claim  of  preemption,  and  thereby  render  the  trade  completeLy  free 
and  open  :  and  ho  thought  that  the  most  likely  mode  of  recovering 
a  valuable  trade  which  had  very  much  dechned.  ' 

The  same  «Tentleman,  in  a  letter  of  his  to  General  Clavering, 
in  September  1776,  adduced  in  evidence  by  the  same  Commit- 
tee»  t  says — 

*  I  confess  I  am  a  hearty  advocate  j?)r  unj'estrained  freedom  of- 
trade  ;  but  it  might  be  unsafe  to  establish  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  un- 
til the  effects  of  arbitrary  and  erroneous  principles  are  in  some  de>- 
grce  removed  :  so  that  some  measures  I  might  now  propose  for  tem-  j 
porary  convenience  would  not  be  perfectly  consistent  with  that  ex-  I 
tensive  freedom  I  would  desire  to  establish,  and  which,  I  am  confi- 
dent, will  be  the  more  established  and  maintained,  in  proportion  as 
the  British 'administration  in  India  shall  become  more  liberal  and  en- 
}i^;itened.  '  . 

•  We  have  met  with  nothing  more  instructive,  on  Xhc  whole  of 
this  subject,  tlian  a  passage  in  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  ilS'A.  Among  the  various  monopohes  wliich  the 
Company  created  in  the  internal  trade  of  Bengal,  that  of  Opium, 
granted  to  some  of  their  servants,  was  one.  It  is  curious  to  re- 
mark, that  arguments  were  adduced  in  its  defiance  as  exactly  as 
prjssible  the  same  with  those  which  are  so  pertinaciously  brought 
lorward  in  def(  nee  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company. 
Let  us  see  how  the  Committee  dispose  of  them. 

*  The  policy  '  (says  the  Report,  p.  35)  *  was  justified  on  the  usual 
principles  on  which  monopolies  are  supported,  and  on  some  peculiar 
to  the  commodity,  to  the  nature  of  the  trade,  and  to  the  state  of 
the  country  :  -  -The  security  against  adulteration — the  prevention  of 
the  excessive  home-consumption  of  a  pemiicious  drug — the  stopping 
an  excessive  competition,  which,  by  an  over-proportioned  supply, 
would  at  leuL^th  destroy  the  market  abroad — the  inability  of  the 
cultivator  to  proceed  in  an  ex}>ensive  and  precarious  culture,  without 
a  large  advance  of  capital — and,  lastly,  the  incapacity  of  private 
merchants  to  supply  that  capital  on  the  feeble  security  of  wretched. 

*  Sixth  Report,  p.  20. 

f  Ninth  Report,  Appendix,  No.  50- 
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farmers.  These  were  the  principal  topics  on  which  the  monopoly 
was  supported.  The  last  topic  leads  to  a  serious  consideration  on  the 
state  of  the  country:  For,  in  pushing  it,  the  gentlemen  argued,  that 
in  case  such  private  merchants  should  advance  the  necessray  capital, 
the  lower  cultivators  ivoidd  get  money  in  abundance,  /vdniitting  this 
fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  pohcy  of  this  monopoly,  to  prevent 
the  cultivator  from  obtaining  the  natural  fruits  of  his  labour.  Deal- 
ing with  a  private  merchant,  he  coald  ncrt  get  money  in  abundance, 
unless  his  commodity  would  produce  an  abundant  proiit.  Further 
reasons,  reliitfve  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  province,  were 
assigned  for  thus  preventing  the  course  of  trade  from  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  advantages  of  the  produce,  in  which  the  first, 
the  poorest,  and  the  most  laborious  pr(xtuc€r  ouglit  to  have  his  just 
share.  The  cultivators '(they  add)  would  squander  part  of  tlie  mo- 
ney, and  not  l>e  able  to  co'nplete  their  engagements  to  tlie  full ; — 
lawsuits  and  even  battles  would  ensue  betv/een  the  factors  contend- 
ing for  a  deficient  produce  ; — and  the  farmers  would  discourage  the 
culture  of  an  object  which  brought  so  much  disturbance  into  their 
districts.  This  competition,  the  operation  of  which  they  endeavour 
to  prevent,  is  the  natural  corrective  of  the  abuse,  and  tlie  best  re- 
medy which  could  be  applied  to  the  disorder,  even  supposing  its 
probable  existence.  Upon  whatever  reasons  or  pretences  the  mono- 
poly of  opium  was  supported,  the  real  motive  appears  to  be — the 
profit  of  those  who  were  m  hopes  to  be  concerned  in  it.  As  these 
profits  promised  to  be  very  considerable,  at  length  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Company ;  and,  after  many  discussions  and  various 
plans  of  application,  it  was  at  length  taken  for  their  benefit.  In  the 
year  1773,  it  had  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Council  of 
Patna,  and  leased  to  two  of  the  natives  :  but  for  a  year  only.  The 
proceedings  on  this  contract  demonstrated  the  futility  of  all  the 
principles  on  wliich  the  monopoly  was  founded.  The  Council,  as  a 
part  of  their  plan,  were  obliged,  by  heavy  duties,  and  by  a  limita- 
tion of  the  right  of  emption  of  foreign  spiceries  to  the  contractors 
for  the  home  produce,  to  check  the  influx  of  that  commodity  from  the 
territories  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude  and  the  Rajah  of  Benares.  In  Uiose 
countries  no  monopoly  existed  :  and  yet,  there,  the  commodity  was 
of  such  a  quality,  and  so  abundant,  as  to  bear  the  duty, — and,  even 
with  the  duty,  in  some  degree  to  rival  the  monopolist  even  in  his  own 
market.  There  was  no  complaint,  in  these  countries,  of  want  of  ad- 
vances to  cultivators,  or  of  lawsuits  and  tumults  among  the  factors  ; 
nor  was  tliere  any  appearance  of  the  multitude  of  other  evils,  which 
iiad  been  so  much  dreaded  from  the  vivacity  of  competition. ' 

In  the  unpublished  work  of  Mr  Colebrooke,  which  wc  have 
already  quoted,  it  is  said, 

*  The  facts,  adduced  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  observations, 
sufficiently  establish,  that  the  uriftttered  eiiierprise  of  indhiduals 
tpoiid  girc  a  great  impulse  to  the  industry  of  Bengal,  for  productions 
m  di'7uctnd  in  FMvope  :    that,  thi'ough  tlie  medium  of  private  trade, 
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Great  Britam  would  become  the  depot  for  the  supply  of  Europe  witf* 
liulian  produclioiKs;  not  only  for  the  commerce  now  conducted  up- 
oi^  British  capital  under  foreign  flags,  but  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  supply  which  foreign  nations  now  draw  through  their  own 
direct  commerce  with  India ;  and  also  for  the  supply  of  many  pro- 
ductions which  European  nations  now  draw  from  other  countries, 
and  which  might  be  furnished  by  British  India.  Great  Britain  be- 
coming the  channel  for  the  returns  in  money  and  commodities  with 
which  foreign  nations  must  purchase  Indian  commodities,  would  reap 
commercial  profit,  and  increase  her  own  navigation.  She  would 
also  find  a  new  vent  for  her  own  manufactures ;  and  Ik'itish  India, 
exporting  more  to  Europe,  and  receiving  greater  returns,  would  feel 
less  sensibly  the  drj;iin  of  an  annual  tribute.  '     p.  217. 

Mr  Fiancis  (now  Sir  Philip)  in  the  -last  paragraph  of  his 
Plan  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  says, 

*  If  the  subject  of  the  Inland  trade  of  Bengal  should,  at  any  time 
Iiereafter,  come  again  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature, 
the  question,  Wlietker  the  restrictions  now  imposed  on  his  5lajesty*s 
European  subjects,  not  employed  in  the  collections  or  in  offices  of 
authority,  are  necessary  to  be  continued  ?  will,  I  think,  deserve 
their  serious  attention.  At  a  time  when  the  Company's  servants 
claimed  exemptions  from  the  duties  paid  by  the  natives, — when  the 
operation  of  the  Dustuck  manifestly  tended  to  engrossing  the  whole 
trade  of  the  country,  or  while  one  of  the  bad  effects  of  such  claims 
was  to  involve  u^i  in  disputes  with  the  Country  government,  the  pro- 
lubitions  now  imposed  by  law  would  have  been  highly  necessary. 
jit  present,  I  apprehend,  they  cease  to  he  sOt — because  all  distinctions 
of  that  kind  are  kid  aside  ;  and;,  co'teris  pari/ms,  the  native  must  al- 
ways have  a  great  natural  advantage  over  the  European  in  conduct- 
ing any  branch  of  the  inland  trade.  In  general,  proJnhitions  or  te- 
fitridions  are  destructive  to  commerce.  In  this  particular  case,  they 
are  not  only  less  necessary  than  heretofore,  but  perhaps  do  not  en- 
tirely produce  their  intended  effect.  ' 

By  all  those  by  whom  freedom  of  trade  in  India  is  recommend- 
ed, the  futility  of  the  pleas  by  which  tlie  Company  uphold  the  po- 
licy of  restriction  is  recognized.  Mr  Hastings,  therefore,  and 
Messrs  ]\ouse  and  Colebrooke,  and  the  Select  Committee,  and 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  concur  in  declaring  their  conviction,  that 
from  the  pretended  colonization,  or  from  the  increase  of  Euro- 
pean intercourse  with  the  Indians,  no  danger  is  to  be  feared. 
Mr  Hastings  actually  r^.commended  colonization,  by  permitting 
Englishmen  to  become  })nrchasers  of  land  ;  Mr  Colebrooke  ar- 
gues strongly  in  its  favour ;  and  Marquis  Wellesley  treats  as 
altogether  visionary  the  apprehension  of  danger  from  the  inter- 
course of  Europeans.  * — But  we  must  come  abruptly  to  a  close, 

*  See  his  Letter,  quoted  above,  p.  61,  65* 
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leaving  tlie  Interests  of  the  third  party,  tlie  poor  natives,  as 
they  have  in  general  been  left  by  our  betters — to  another  op- 
portunity. 

Before  concluding,  however,  there  is  one  remark  whicli  we 
must  offer,  because  it  may  be  of  practlcfil  and  immediate  uti- 
lity. If  the  Legislature,  as  there  is  now  happily  some  appear- 
ance, should  so  far  comply  with  the  principles  of  an  enlighten- 
ed age.,  as  to  put  an  en{\  to  this  relict  of  a  semi-barbarous  one — 
the  monopoly  of  the  Company ;  let  them  not  imagine  they  have 
done  all  thftt  is  necessary.  If  things  are  still  left  upon  such  a 
foundation,  that  it  shall  be  the  interest  of  the  Company  to  dis- 
courage, and  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  private  mer- 
chant in  his  dealings  with  the  natives,  easy  will  it  be  for  them  to 
render  his  trade  a!i  unprolitable  one.  They  are  the  sovereigns, 
and  the  despotic  sovereigns  ;  and  for  the  collection  of  their  re- 
venues, and  investment,  tlieir  agents  are  spread  through  the 
country,  and  mixed  with  the  natives,  in  a  way  of  whicn  per- 
sons acquainted  with  European  governments  alone  can  hardly 
form  a  conception.  Throughout  Asia,  and  above  all  parts  of 
Asia,  in  Hindostan,  the  weak  are  devoted  to  the  will  of  the 
strong,  to  a  degree  of  which  Europe  yields  no  example.  Let 
the  natives  but  understand  that  they  may  ingratiate  themselves 
with  their  masters  by  supplying  badly,  or  by  defrauding  and  dis- 
appointing the  private  dealer,  and  they  will  speedily  render  his 
business  a  troublesome  one.  By  the  most  oblique,  as  well  as 
by  direct  means,  the  agents  of  the  Company  may  deter  as  many 
of  the  natives  as  they  please  from  having  dealings  with  their 
rivals,  or  render  necessary  those  expensive  arts  of  concealment 
which  Vvill  devour  the  natural  profits  of  the  trade.  We  shall 
produce  a  few  testimonies  to  their  powers  and  inclinations^ 
which  will  speak  more  forcibly  than  any  general  description  of 
ours. 

*  In  1768,'  says  the  Select  Committee,  *  *  the  Company  gave  ta 
the  Presidency  of  Madras  the  following  memorable  instruction, 
strongly  declaratory  of  their  general  system  of  policy — "  We  shall 
idepend  upon  your  prudence  (say  they)  to  discourage  foreigners; 
and,  being  intent,  as  you  have  been  repeatedly  acquainted,  on 
bringing  home  as  great  a  part  of  the  revenues  as  possible  in  your 
manufactures,  the  outbidding  them  in  those  parts  where  they  inter- 
fere with  you,  would  certainly  prove  an  effectual  step  for  answering 
that  end.  We  therefore  recommend  it  to  you  to  offer  such  increase 
of  price  as  you  shall  deem  may  be  consistently  given ;  that,  by 
beating  them  out  of  the  market,  the  quantities  by  you  to  be  pro- 
vided inay  be  proportionally  enlarged  :    And  if  you  take  this  me- 

*  Report  ut  supra,  p.  29, 
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thoil,  it  is  to  be  so  cautiously  practised,  as  not  to  enhance  the  prices 
in  the  places  immedi.itely  under  your  control.  On  this  subject,  we 
must  not  omit  tlio  n.iproval  of  your  prohibiting  the  weavers  o^  Cud- 
da!  <no  from  making  up  any  cloth  of  the  same  assortments  that  arc 
provided  for  us  ;  and  if  such  prohibition  is  not  now,  it  should  by  all 
means  be  in  future  marie  vrneraU  a^d  strictly  maintcdncci.  "  * 

111  the  Letter  oi  Mr  Boughton  Rouse,  which  we  have  already    • 
<]Uote(l,  lie  slates,        ,  \ 

'  'Hie  Europeau  m.erchants  complain  against  undue  influence  of 
the  Company's  connnercial  agents,  in  preventing  the  free  purchase 
of  those  goods  even,  which  the  Company  never  takes.  '  f  i 

The  Coniiniitce  say,  |  i 

*  General  Clavering,  who  most  severely  censured  monopoly  in 
general,  thought  that  this  monopoly  (that  of  opium)  ought  to  be 
retained  ;  but  for  a  reason  which  shows  his  opuiion  of  the  wretched 
state  of  the  country  :  for  he  supposed  It  impossible,  with  the  power 
and  influence  which  must  attend  British  subjects  [mraning  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  the  agents  of  the  sovereignty]  that  monopoly  could 
ke  avoided*  £or,  in  other  words,  freedom  be  enjoyed]. 

Tl'C  Committee  say  sgain,  (j  J 

*  The  great  and  valuable  articles  of  the  Company's  investment  1 
drawn  from  the  articles  of  internal  trade,  are  raw  silk  and  various 
descriptions  of  piece-goods,  made  of  silk  and  cotton.  These  articles 
are  not  under  any  Jo  nn  a  I  monopoly  ;  nor  does  the  Company  at  pre- 
sent exercise  a  declared  right  of  preemption  with  regard  to  them, 
Bui-  it  do'is  not  appear  that  the  trade  in  these  particulars  is  or  can 

be  perfect l^Jire, ' 

In  anothei'  place  tbey  say, 

*  It  does  by  no  means  satisfactority  appear  to  your  Committee,  that 
thejreedom  held  out  bijthe  Company^ sjjariGus  orders  has  been  cverjdly 
enjotjzd,  '  J 

111  iact,  it  must  be  evident  to  the  most  ordinary  powers  of 
reilcction,  that  so  long  as  the  Company  trade  themselves,  it  must 
bt  their  interest  to  discourage  all  other  traders ;  that  where  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  a  despotic  sovereign ; — 
especially  sucli  a  despotic  sovereign  as  the  sovereign  of  India, 
to  discourcige  traders,  he  cannot  be  without  tiie  power ;  and 
when  intni'.st  and  power  operate  as  causes,  tlie  effects  cannot  be 
very  doubtful.  This  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  We  see  no 
remedy  for  it,  but  one ;  and  tliat  is,  that  the  Company  should 
altogether  cease  to  be  traders,  and  content  themselves  with  the 
revenues.  This  would  cviny  way  be  a  great  improvement.  In- 
stead of  an  interest  in  discouraging  trade,  which  must  ever  r^- 

*  lb.  Appendix,  43.     General  Letter,  25th  March  1768. 

f  Ninth  Report,  ut  supra)  Appendix,  No.  50.         J  lb.  p.  36U 

I  lb.  p.  23.  *  ?  lb.  p.  30. 
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tain  it  in  a  depressed  and  wretched  cu.i;iition,  they  would  then 
have  a  very  unarabigiioiis  interest  in  prontoiipfr  it  to  the  utuiust; 
Whence  the  country  would  be  improvetl,  and  their  revenues  aug- 
mented. Having  more  time  for  the  business  of  ^overnn;e-'it, 
and  that  no  longer  complicated  with  the  details  of  ainultifarlous 
trade,  they  would  govern  better ;  the  prospect  of  ti'ade  would 
augment  the  happiness  of  the  poor  natives;  and  all  the  pisties 
concerned  would  be  gainers. 

As  the  Company  now  declare  that  the  trade  is  cf  little  or  no 
importance," — or  rather  indeed  that  it  is  a  losing  concern  ;  no 
good  reason  can  be  conceived  why  they  should  object  to  so 
beneficial  an  arrangement.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  their 
Indian  servants  have  in  fact  declared, 

*  That  they  should,  (understanding  even  their  own  interests,  inde- 
pendent of  the  dictates  o?  justice  and  the  claiuis  of  humanity)  rest 
satisfied  with  the  surplus  revenues  of  Bengal,  and  drop  everj^  doubt- 
ful advantage  of  monopoly,  which  must  lessen  the  sources  from 
whence  the  revenue  is  drawn  : — that  the  fate  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments is  a  striking  and  melancholy  instance  of  the  baneful  conse- 
quences which  foilow  the  acquisition  of  territorial  possessions,  when 
the  governing  principle  vests  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  which  exercise  paramount  sway. '  * 

Though  this  article  has  now  swelled  io  a  size,  to  whicli  wc  can 
afford  to  add  no  more,  yet  we  have  been  able  to  illustrate  but 
fev/  of  the  important  questions  which  now  press  for  considera- 
tion.    Of  these,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 

1.  Ough.t  the  Legislature,  when  it  takes  the  exclusive  Trade  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Company,  to  take  the  Government  of  the 
country  at  the  same  time  ? 

2.  Ought  the  British  nation  to  be  burthened  with  the  debt3 
of  the  Company,  when  their  charter  of  exclusive  privileges  is 
deemed  unfit  to  be  renewed  ? 

3.  Whether  the  expense  of  wars  kindled  in  India,  from 
causes  which  arose  in  Europe,  should  be  defrayed  by  European 
funds? 

4.  Whether  the  Indian  army  should  be  transferred  to  the 
King  ? 

5.  Whether  the  trade  should  be  confined  to  the  port  of  Lon-« 
don? 

6.  W^h.elhcr  there  is,  or  ever  has  l>ecn,  or  is  ever  likely  to 
be,  any  surplus  revenue  in  India  ? 

7.  Whether  the  East  India  Company  should  be  allowed  to- 
pay  themseivea  10-^  per  cent,  per  anmnn  upon  tlKir  capital  stock. 


*  The  unpublished  Work  of  Co'ebrooke,  which  we  have  alread/ 
quoted,  pp.  170—172. 
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wlicn  their  annual  receipts  are  less  than  their  annual  disburse- 
ments, and  when  they  can  only  give  to  themselves  this  \0\  per 
cent,  by  borrowing  money,  and  adding  to  their  debts  ? 

8.  And  last,  not  least,  What  is  the  state  of  the  people  in 
India, — happy  or  miserable, — under  the  Company's  government, 
and  of  what  improvements  is  that  government  susceptible  ? 

The  Legislature  must  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  Indian 
affairs  during  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.  But  sure  we  are, 
that  in  one  Session  it  will  not  become  ripe  for  a  decision.  We 
are  now  come  to  that  state,  with  regard  to  Indian  policy,  that  a 
thorough  investigation  is  not  merely  expedient ; — it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  In  former  days  it  used  to  be  deemed  requisite  to 
institute  a  complete  inquiry  into  the  state  and  management  of 
the  great  Indian  interest,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  at  every 
great  decision  upon  the  Company's  affairs.  W^e  have  the  result 
of  two  grand  investigations  of  this  sort,  one  in  1772,  another 
in  178*2.  Up  to  the  last  of  these  periods,  the  nation  resounded 
viith  complaints  of  our  Indian  government,  and  of  the  enor- 
mous oppression  which  it  exercised  over  the  natives.  In  1782, 
both  parties  in  parliament  agreed  in  reprobating  that  govern- 
ment with  every  term  of  condemnation  and  abhorrence.  Since 
that  time,  however,  we  have  heard  little  else  than  descants  in  its 
praise  ;  and,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  they  have  been  deliv- 
ered in  circumstances  somewhat  suspicious,  this  at  least  may  with 
confidence  be  said,  that  no  inquiry  has  been  instituted  to  sift  them. 
Shortly  after  1782,  the  scheme  of  Mr  Pitt  was  reahzed,  and  the 
state  of  India  was  screened  from  investigation  by  the  ascendan- 
cy of  his  power  ;  by  the  interest  of  the  extraordinary  scenes 
which  were  passing  in  Europe ;  by  boasting  representations  of 
prosperity,  which  the  result  of  30  years  has  now  proved  to  be 
totally  delusive  ;  and  by  the  perfect  subordination  at  last  esta- 
blished among  the  different  departments  of  the  government  in 
India.     *  No  dispute, '  said   Burke  significantly,  *    *  arises  a- 

*  mongst  the  English  subjects,  which  does  not  divulge  the  mis- 

*  ery  of  the  natives  :  But  when  the  former  are  in  harmony,   all 

*  is  well  with  the  latter. '  No  inquiry,  during  so  long  a  period, 
having  taken  place  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  60  mil- 
lions of  souls  who  are  said  to  be  our  subjects  in  India,  we  hope 
it  will  not  be  deemed  too  much  to  institute  another  solemn  in- 
vestigation, before  a  nev/  decision  is  passed  upon  their  fate* 
Intimations  are  not  wanting,  that  the  country  continues  poor 
tiud  exhausted.     The  condition  of  the  revenue,  and  still  more 

*  Ninth.  Report,  v,t  supra,  p.  86. 
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of  the  trade,  speaks  to  the  same  conclusions ;  and  the  work  of 
Mr  Colebrooke,  in  179 1,  expressly  says,  '  Bengal  is  actually 
'  exhausted ;  the  fact  is  admitted  by  the  first  authorities ;  and 

*  our  speculations  have  led  us  to  the  same  inference. ' — '  In- 

*  formed  and  convinced,  by  close  inspection,  that  the  welfare  of 
'  our  Indian  subjects  has  not  been  sufficiently  consulted,  we 
'  cannot  be  altogether  silent. ' — *  When  we  notice  that  Bengal, 
'  lately  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world,  has  been  rapidly 
'  impoverished,  and  is  now  hrggared,  a  reflection  forces  itself 
'  on  the  mind,  that  the  management  of  this  acquisition  has 
'  been  essentially  defective j  perhaps  it  has  been  radically  bad.' 
pp. '218,  224,  22». 

We  shall  conclude,  then,  with  humbly  suggesting,  that  a 
committee  be  formed,  composed  of  the  most  competent  men  ia 
parliament ; — that  the  whole  system  of  Indian  policy  be  submit- 
ted to  their  consideration  ; — that  it  be  imperative  upon  the  mem- 
bers, as  in  the  case  of  election  committees,  to  attend  ; — that  they 
liave  adequate  powers  to  make  forthcoming  all  species  of  evi- 
cience ; — and  be  ordered  to  publish  short  reports,  which  people 
will  read,  at  short  intervals.  By  such  means,  and  we  apprehend 
by  such  alone,  the  subject  will  be  thoroughly  and  generally  un- 
derstood ;  and,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  we  may  hope  to 
have  information  enough  to  come  to  some  rational  couclusion« 
upon  this  most  important  matter  of  state. 
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Aphorisms  from  Shakespeare,  arranged  according  to  his  Plays^ 
&c.  with  ji  Preface  and  Notes,  numerical  references,  to  each  SubjecfJ 
and  a  copious  Index.     By  Capel  LofFt  esq.     18mo.     7s.  boards.        * 

Touch  at  the  Times ;  a  Comedy  in  Five  Acts,  as  performed  at 
Covent  Garden.     By  W.  Jameson.     2s.  6d. 

Trick  for  Trick,  or  the  Admiral's  Daughter ;  a  Farce  in  two  Acts. 
2s. 

The  Sleep-Walker :  or.  Which  is  the  Lady  ?  A  Farce,  in  Two 
Acts.     By  W.  C.  Oulton.     2s. 

Prabod'h  Chandro'daya  ;  or  the  Moon  of  Intellect ;  an  allegorical 
Drama.  Translated  by  J.  Taylor,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Asiatii  ~ 
Society,  and  of  the  Literary  Society,  Bombay.     8vo.     3s.  6d 

The  English  Drama  Purified ;  being  a  Specimen  of  select  Playi 
in  which  all  the  Passages  that  have  appeared  to  the  Editor  to  be  ob 
jecti enable  in  point  of  morality,  are  omitted  or  altered.     With  Pre-' 
faces  and  Notes.     By  James  PI  umpire,  D.  D.     3  vol.  12mo.    1/.  7 

EDUCATION. 

The  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Drawing,  in  its  various  Branches 
Illustrated  with  Fifty-one  Engravings,  plain  and  coloured  j  contai 
ing  100  subjects,  from  the  greatest  masters.  For  the  use  of  School 
and  Students  in  general.     By  George  Hamilton.     27s.  half  bound. 

Latin  and  English  Vocabulary  ;  on  simple,  yet  philosophical  Pri 
ciples.     By  J,  Jones.     1 2mo.     4s. 

Observations  on  the  Choice  of  a  School.  By  the  Rev.  C,  Lloy 
LL.D.    .5s. 

Observations  on  the  most  important  Subjects  of  Education  ;  co 
taining  many  useful  Hints  to  Mothers,  but  chiefly  intended  for  pri 
vate  Governesses.     1 2mo.     5s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  French  Grammar,  particularly  adapted  f( 
those  that  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  Rudiments  of  Grammar 
By  D.  St  Quintin,  M.  A.     2s.  6d.  bound.     Third  Edition  improved 

A  Private  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Right  Rev.  D.  Porteus,  tlie  1 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to  propose  a  Plan  which  might  give  a 

food  Education  to  all  the  poor  Children  in  England,  at  a  moderatt' 
Ixpense.     Printed  at  his  Lordship's  desire.     By  John  Haygarth, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  Ed.,  &c.     2s.  6d. 

An  Address  to  the  Public,  in  recommendation  of  the  Madras 
System  of  Education  ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Hollingsworth.     2s.  6d. 

The  Barrington  School ;  being  an  illustration  of  the  principlesJI 
practices,  and  effects  of  the  new  system  of  instruction,  in  facilitatSI 
ing  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  poor.     By  Sir  Tho- 
mas Barnard,  Bart.     8vo.     -is.  ' 

Diurnal  Readings ;  being  lessons  compiled  from  the  most  approviJ| 
ed  authorities,  and  calculated  to  combine  entertainment  with  instruc-S( 
tion.     ]2mo.     6s. 

The  Reciter :  a  Work  particularly  adapted  for  Schools  ;  consist- 
ing of  pieces  sacred  and  moral,  in  verse  and  prose.     By  J.  Ward.     7s. 
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Five  Hundred  Questions  on  Murray's  Grammar,  and  Irving's 
Elements  of  Composition.     By  James  Adair.     Is. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

China ;  its  Costume,  Arts  and  Manufactures.  Edited  from  the 
Collections  of  M.  Bertin,  with  Additions,  &c.  4  vol.  8vo.  8  plates, 
plain,  3/.  3s.  ;  coloured,  4/.  4s. 

A  Compendious  System  of  Modern  Geography,  Historical,  Phy- 
sical, and  Political ;  with  a  series  of  correct  Maps.  By  Thomas 
Myers,  A.  M.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.     7s.  6d. 

Views  of  the  Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Landscape  Scenery 
of  Hindoostan.  Part  I.  containing  24  views.  By  J.  &  W.  Da- 
niell.     3/.  3s. 

Picturesque  Representation  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  A- 
musements  of  the  Russians :  Illustrated  by  one  Hundred  Copper- 
plates, beautifully  coloured  from  the  original  drawings  ;  witJi  an 
accurate  explanation  of  each  plate  in  English  and  French.  By 
John  Augustus  Atkinson*     3  .vol.  imperial  folio.     15/.  15s. 

A  General  Atlas  of  the  World  ;  by  James  Wallis.  The  maps 
coloured,     folio.     2/.  2s.  half  bound. 

An  Account  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Isle  of  France,  or  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon  ;  with  some  notices  on  the  history,  soil,  products, 
defences,  state  of  population,  and  political  importance  of  those 
islands.     2  vol.     Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Account  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  with  a  Brief  History  of 
the  African  Company  ;  by  J.  Meredith.     Svo.     9s. 

Account  of  the  Islands  of  Walcheren  and  South  Beveland  ;  by 
W.  Hargroves.     4to.     15s. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  a  Complete  System  of  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern Geography.  By  James  Playfair,  D.  D.  This  volume  con- 
tains Germany,  Poland,  Prussia,  Grcecia,  and  Turkey  in  Europe  ; 
with  seven  large  sheet  Maps.     4to.     2/.  2s. 

Geographical  and  Historical  Dictionary  of  America  and~  the 
West- Indies.     By  J.  Thompson.     Vol.11.     4to.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

Populorum  et  Urblum  selecta  Numismata  Grceca,  ex  iEre  descrip- 
ta,  et  Figuris  illustrata.     By  W.  Harwood.     4to.     25s. 

A  Succinct  History  of  the  Geographical  and  Political  Revolu- 
tions of  the  Empire  of  Germany,  or  the  principal  States  which 
composed  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  from  his  Coronation  in  814, 
to  its  Dissolution  in  1806.     By  Charles  Butler,  esq.     Svo.     12s. 

An  impartial  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Death  of  Louis  XVI. 
to  the  present  Time.  By  T.  B.  Johnson.  Part  L  j  to  be  continued 
Monthly  ;  in  Octavo.     3s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  most  interesting  Events  in  Modern  Irish  His- 
tory, from  original  Manuscripts  aud  scarce  Tracts.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  O'Connor,  D.  D. 

Interesting  Official  Documents  relating  to  the  United  Provlncej 
of  Venezuela,     8yo.     8s. 

I  i  i 
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The  Royal  Pedigree  of  his  Majesty  George  III.,  from  Egbert, 
first  sole  Monarch  of  England.     Compiled  by  R.  Wewitzer.     5s. 

Colllns's   Peerage  of  England,   Genealogical,  Biographical, 
Historical ;  greatly  augmented,  and  continued  to  the  present  Til 
by  Sir  E.  Brydges,  K.  J.     9  vol.     8vo.     91.  9s. 

LAW. 

A  Legal  Argument  on  the  Statute  1st  William  and  Mary,  ch.  18, 
called  the  Act  of  Toleration.     2s. 

Origin,  Progress,  and  present  State  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  both 
m  England  and  Scotland.     By  W.  Christian.     Vol.  L     8vo.     12s. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Law  of  England  ;  showing  that  the  Levying 
of  Distress  for  Re-nt,  by  Middlemcni  or  derivative  Landlords,  is  il- 
legal.    By  H.  Oddey,  Esq.     3s.  6d. 

An  Answer  to  a,  Legal  Argument  on  tlte  Toleration  Act ;  show- 
ing that  the  Courts  of  Session  have  a  Judicial  Function  as  to  the 
Administration  of  Oaths  to  Persons  o^ering  themselves  for  Qualifi- 
cation as  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers.  By  a  Barrister  of  the 
Temple.     Is.  6d.  M 

A  Treatise  on  the  Election  Laws,  as  tlmy  relate  to  the  Repr«( 
sentation  of  Scotland  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     By  R.  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate.     1  Vol 
4to.     21.  5s. 

Remarks  on  the  Constitution  and  Procedure  of  the  Scotti;sh  Coui 
©f  Law.     Bj  James  Glassford,  Esq.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Principles  of  Perspective,  with  a  Sketch  of  some  Irish  Antiqi 
ties.     1 2s. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Plane  Aiitronomy.     By  Robert  Woo( 
house,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  d 
bridge.     Svo.     15s. ;  fine  paper,  20s. 

The  Twelfth  Number  of  Leybum's  Mathematical  Repository. 

Algebraica>l  Problems,  producing  Simple  and  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions, with  their  Solutions.     By  R.  Bland.     Royal  Svo.     15s. 

Astronomical  Computations,  conjprising  New  Tables  of  the  Sun's 
Longitude,  right  Ascension  and  Declension,  for  1812.  By  Dr 
Kelby.     Svo.     5s. 

Eidometria,  Local,  Viatorial,  and  Military,  for  Inaccessibles,  al- 
so (Corollary)  Perspective.     By  M.  Keatinge.     18s. 

MET>ICINE. 

Robertson's  Medical  Police,  or  the  Causes  of  Disease,  with  the 
Cleans  of  Prevention.     2  vol.  Svo.     13s. 

Cases  of  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy,  with  Observations  on  the  Co- 
matose Diseases.     By  W.  CIteyne.     Svo.     8s. 

Principles  of  Physiological  and  Physical  Science,  comprehending 
the  Ends  for  which  Animated  Beings  were,  cfeated.  By  W.  Sau- 
marcz.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Causes  why  Vaccinati6n  'has  sometimes 
failed  to  pi'event  JSmall  Pox ;  and  also  the  Description  of  a  Method^ 
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Xioiifirmed  by  experience,  of  obviating  such  Causes.  By  Edward 
Leese.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  seme  of  the  principal  Diseases  of  the  Rectum 
and  Anus  ;  particularly  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  the  Hasmorrhoidal 
Excrescence,  and  the  Fistula  in  Ano.     By  1\  Copland.     8vo.     5s. 

Physiolo^cal  Reflections  on  the  destructive  Operation  of  Spiri- 
tuous and  Fermented  Liquors  on  the  Animal  System.  By  J.  For- 
ster.     2s.  6d. 

A  Description  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body.  By  John 
Barclay,  M.  D.     12mo.    7s. 

An  Address  to  the  Apothecaries  of  Great  Britain ;  with  an  Ap- 
peal to  the  Committee  to  whom  the  Interests  of  Pharmacy  are  de- 
legated by  a  General  Meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
July  3,  1812.     2s. 

A  Grammar  of  Medicine,  theoretic^  and  practical,  for  the  use  of 
Students,  with  engravings.     7s, 

A  Botanical  Materia  Medica;  consisting  of  the  geiieric  and  specific 
Characters  of  the  Plants  used  in  Medicine  and  Diet,  with  synonyms 
and  references  to  Medical  Authors.  By  Jonathan  Stokes,  M.  D.  4 
vol.     8vo.     'M, 

Tirocinium  Medicura ;  or  a  Dissertation  on  the  Duties  of  loutU 
iipprenticed  to  the  Medical  Profession.  By  William  Chamberlaine, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Fellow  of  the  Me- 
•dical  Society  of  London,     7s. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal ;  exhibiting  a  concise  View  of 
the  latest  and  most  important  Discoveries  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Pharmacy^  ^Published  quarterly.)  No*  XXXH.  which  com- 
pletes the  8th  volume.     Price  3s.  sewed. 

Conspectus  Medicince  Theoretical,  ad  Usum  Academicum.  Auc- 
tore  Jacobo  Gregory,  M^  D-  Editio  Quarta.  Prioribus  auctior  et 
«mendatior.     8vo.     16s. 

MILITARY. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  mounting  of  Naval  Ordnance  ; 
showing  the  true  principles  of  construction  for  the  Carriages  of  every 
species  of  Ordnance.     By  Lieut.  Col.  Will.  Congreve.     4to.   10s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Acknowledged  Superiority  of  the  French  over 
the  British  Officer  in  the  field.     By  William  Bromley. 

Observations  on  the  Disturbances  in  the  Madras  Army.  By  D. 
Malcolm.     8vo.     6s. 

Detail  of  the  Line  Movements  prescribed  in  his  Majesty's  Regu- 
lations ;  exemplified  in  85  manceuvres,  with  Diagrams.  By  J  Pal- 
mer.    8vo.     1  ^s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  Loyal  Lusitanian  Legion, 
imder  Brig.-Gen.  Sir  R.  Wilson,  K.M.T.  and  K.T.S.  W  ith  some 
account  of  the  military  operations  in  the  Peninsula,  during  the  years 
1809.10-11.     By  Colonel  Mayre,  K.A.     8vo.     9s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Eleventh  Volume  of  the  Encyclopxdia  Londinensis  j  or  Dic- 
vJ&onary  of  Arts,  Sci,ences,  and  Literatiire. 
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Ornamental  Designs,  after  the  manner  of  the  Antique ;  composed 
for  the  use  of  Architects,  Ornamental  Painters,  Statuaries,  Carvers, 
Casters  in  Metals,  &c.  By  an  Artist.  The  Plates  executed  by 
Joseph  Jeakes. 

A  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Premature  Decay  in  our 
Wooden  Bulwarks.  With  an  examination  of  the  means  best  cal- 
culated to  prolong  their  duration.     By  R.  Perring,  Esq.     3s. 

The  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  eighth  edition,  considerably  improved,  and  brought  down 
to  the  present  time.  By  John  Debrett.  2  vol.  21s.  With  engrav- 
ings of  all  the  Arms. 

An  Address  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  on  the 
projected  Abolition  of  their  Militia,  and  substitution  of  the  ancient 
system  of  Trained  Bands.     2s. 

Statement  of  Facts  regarding  the  AflFairs  of  the  Golden  Lane 
Brewery.     By  W.  H.  Brown.     Is. 

Letters  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  respecting  the  College  at  Fort 
William.     2s.  6d. 

Dissertation  of  the  Books  of  Origen  against  Celsus.  By  J.  Cun- 
ningham.    2s.  6d. 

Brief  Remarks  on  the  proposed  Regent*s  Canal.     Is. 

Gymnasium,  sive  Symbola  Critica.  By  D.  Crombie.  2  vol. 
8vo.     21s. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar  for  1812.     5s. 

Metropolitan  Grievances:  Or  a  Serio-Comic  Glance  at  Minor 
Mischiefs  in  London  and  its  Vicinity.     12mo.    5s. 

Ebrietatis  Encomium  :  Or  the  Praise  of  Drunkenness.    Foolsc.  7s. 

An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Green  Man,  Blackheath, 
February  22d,  1812,  where  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  establish- 
ed.    Is.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Character,  Customs,  and  Superstitions  of  the 
^  Irish  ;  and  on  some  of  the  Causes  which  have  retarded  the  moral 
and  political  Improvement  of  Ireland.  By  Daniel  Dewar,  A.M. 
Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Cottage  Sketches  ;  or,  Active  Retirement.  By  the  author  of  an 
Antidote  to  tlie  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  Talents  Improved,  &c. 
2  vol.  12mo.  9s. 

The  History  of  Printing  in  America,  with  a  Biography  of  Print- 
ers, and  an  account  of  Newspapers :  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  concise 
View  of  the  Discovery  and  Progress  of  the  Art  in  other  parts  of  the 
World.  By  Isaiah  Thomas,  Printer,  Worcester,  Massachusets. 
2  vol  Svo.     1/.  8s. 

Key  to  the  Art  of  Ringing.     12mo.     7s. 

Au  Essay  towards  attaining  a  true  Idea  of  the  Character  and 
Reign  of  King  Charles  I.  and  the  Causes  of  the  Civil  War.  By  M. 
Towgood.     3s.  6d. 

The  Bioscope,  or  Dial  of  Life  explained.     Foolsc.  1 2s. 

The  New  Annual  Register,  or  General  Repository  of  History, 
Politics,  &c.  for  1811.    Svo,     20s. 
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Annual  Register,  or  a  View  of  History,  Politics,  Sec.  for  1810. 
By Dodsley.     8vo.    16s. 

Fables  for  the  Fireside.  By  Dr  Lettice.  Cr.  Svo.  5s.  Fine 
paper  7s. 

Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  and  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  witli 

a  Supplement.     By Hobbes.     A  new  edition,  with  Notes.     By 

Mr  Philip  Mallet.     12mo.     12s. 

Hints  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  ancient  and  modern  Nations. 
12mo.     5s. 

Three  Dissertations  on  the  pernicious  Effects  of  Gaming,  Duell- 
ing, and  on  Suicide.     By  W.  Hey.     Svo.  6s. 

The  Journeyman  Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Book  of  Prices  for  Task 
Work  Labour  only,  carefully  revised  and  corrected  up  to  the  present 
time,  1812.     By  W.  Arndell,  measurer. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Tracts, — Pliilosophical  and  Mechanical,  by  John  Whitehurst, 
F.  R.  S.     With  a  portrait  and  four  folio  plates.     4to.     9s. 

The  Modern  Hermes,  or  Experiments  and  Observations  on  differ- 
ent methods  of  combining  quicksilver  with  acids.  By  Robert  Scott, 
esq.     Svo.     5s. 

Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy.  By  Sir  H.  Davy.  Part.  L 
Vol.  L     8vo.     18s. 

Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire.     4<to.     2/.  2s. 

Supplement  to  the  Second  Edition  of  a  System  of  Chemistry. 
By  J.  Murray.     4s. 

Outlines  of  a  New  Philosophical  Theory,  being  an  Attempt  to 
prove  that  Gravitation  and  Caloric  are  the  sole  Causes  of  every  Phe- 
nomenon in  Nature.     By  J.  Sellon.     8vo.     8s. 

NOVELS. 

Traits  of  Nature.     By  Miss  Burney.     5  vol.     1/.  10s. 

I'll  Consider  of  It.     A  Tale.     S  vol.  21s. 

Pleasant  Adventures  of  Gusman  of  Alfarache,  from  the  Spanish. 
3  vol.     15s. 

Bouverie,  or  the  Pupil  of  the  World.     5  vol.     ll.  7s.  6d. 

The  Loyalists.     By  Mrs  West.     3  vol.     21s. 

Self  Indulgence;  a  Tale  of  the  19th  Century.     2  vol     12s. 

Friends  Unmasked,  or  Scenes  in  Real  Life;  founded  on  facts. 
By  Miss  A.  A.  Hutchinson.     3  vol.  12mo.     20s. 

Cottage  Sketches,  or  Active  Retirement.     2  vol.     9s. 

Raphael,  or  Peaceful  Life.     By  Mr  Green.     2  vol.     10s. 

Edgeworth's  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life.     Vol.  4,  5,  6.     21s. 

Sense  and  Sensibility.     By  a  Lady.     3  vol.    15s. 
•  Things  by  their  Right   Names.     By  A  Person  without  a  Name. 
2  vol. 

Notoriety,  or  Fashionables  Unveiled.     3  vol.     18s. 

The  Serious  Family,  or  What  do  You  think  of  the  World.  3  vol. 
18s. 

I  says,  says  I.     By  Thinks  I  to  Myself.     2  vol.     10s.  6d. 
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Tlie  Castles  of  Wolfworth  and  Mont  Eagle.  4  vol.  21s.  Or  on 
fin«e  paper,     1/.  148. 

Crini.  Con.     A  novel  founded  on  facts.     2  vol.     15s. 

The  Eve- Sau- Mares.     A  Roiuance.     S  vol.     20s. 

The  Magdalen,,  or  The  l*emtent  of  Godstow ;  an  Historical  No- 
Tel.     3  vol.     U;s.  6d. 

The  Vindictive  Spirit.     A  Novel.     4  vol.     21s. 

A  Set-Down  at  Court,  including  a  series  of  Anecdotes  in  Higli 
Life.     4  vol.     21s. 

Temper,  or  Domestic  Scenes,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Opie.    3  vol.    21s. 

Gotha,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Wurtzburgh  Family.  2  vol.  12mo. 
13s. 

Edwy  and  Elgiva.  A  Romance  of  the  tenth  century.  4  voL 
I2mo.     21s. 

Ellen,  or  the  Young  God-Mother.  A  Tale  for  Youth.  By  a 
Young  Lady.     3s.  6d,     bound. 

Tlie  Adventures  of  Dick  Distich.  Written  after  the  manner  of 
Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Cervantes.     3  vol.     18s. 

A  Sequel  to  Coelebs,  or  the  Stanley  Letters ;  containing  Observa- 
tions on  Religion  and  Morals ;  with  interesting  Anecdotes,  founded 
on'  Facts.    3s. 

Sylvanella,  or  the  Gypsey.     4  vol.     2 Is. 

Substance  and  Shadow,  or  tlie  Fisherman's  Daughters  of  Brigh- 
ton.    4  vol.    22s. 

Old  Times  and  New;  or,  Sir  Lionel  and  his  Protegee,  a  novel. 
4  voL     12mo.    1/.  2s. 

The  Confessional  of.Valambre.  By  L.  S.  Stanhope,  author  of  the 
Bandit's  Bride,  <S:c.-    4  vol.    1/.  2s. 

Cave  of  Toledo;  or,  the  Gothic  Princess,  an  historical  romance* 
By  A.  A.  Stuart,  author  of  Lodovico's  Tale,  &c.     5  vol.    1/.  5s. 

The  Empire  of  the'  Nairs,  or  the  Rights  of  Women,  By  James 
Lawrence,  Knight  of  Malta.     4  vol.     1/.  2s. 

ORIENTAL  BOOKS. 

Prem  Sagur,  or  the  History  of  the  Hindoo  Deity.  Sree  Krishn. 
Calcutta  printed.     4to.     4/. 

The  New  Cyclopaedia  Hindoostanica  of  Wit.  Calcutta  printed, 
royal  8vo.    2/. 

Rajneete,  or  Tales  exhibiting  the  Moral  Doctrines,  and  the  Civil 
and  Mihtary  Policy  of  the  Hindoos.  Calcutta  printed,  royal  8vo. 
1/.  10s. 

POETRY. 

Neglected  Genius,  a  Poem.  By  W.  H.  Ireland,  author  of  the 
Fisher  Boy.     Sailor  Boy.     Cottage  Girl,  &c.     8vo.     8s. 

Fairy,  a  Poem  ;  illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Marvellous  Imagery^ 
as  derived  from  the  Gothic  Mythology.     4to.     I6s. 

The  Emerald  Isle,  a  Poem  with  Notes,  Historical  and  Biographir 
eal.  By  Charles  Phillips,  esq. ;  containing  a  higldy  finished  portrait 
g€  Br jaiiy  King  of  Ireland.     1  vol.    4t0.     16s,- 
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Emancipation,  or  the  complaint  answered,  a  Poem.  By  J.  Hinck- 
ley.   5s. 

The  Country  Pastor,  or  Philanthropists.  By  W.  Hoilowray. 
12mo.     5s. 

Metrical  Effusions,  or  Verses  on  Various  Occasions.     8vo.     10s. 

Poems,  Rural  and  Domestic,     By  T.  Herser.     Crown  8vo,     7s- 

Themes  of  Admiration,  a  Poem.     By  R.  Hemming.     7s.  6d. 

Hypocrisy,  a  Satirical  Poem,  with  copious  Notes  and  Anecdotes; 
Political,  Historical,  and  Illustrative.  By  the  Rev,  C.  Colton,  M,  A, 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

An  Ode  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,     v^vo.     Is.  6d. 

Poems,  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Dialects.  By  J.  Ingram, 
foolscap.     Ss. 

Hermilda  in  Palestine,  the  First  Canto,  and  Part  the  Second,  with 
©ther  Poems.     4to.     15s. 

Portugal  Delivered ;  a  Poem,  in  five  books.  By  J.  WooiQej. 
foolscap.     7s. 

Poetical  Vagaries,  4to.     ByG.  Colman,  21s. 

The  Regent's  Vision  ;'an  Antidote.     Is. 6d. 

Witenham  Hill ;  a  Poem.     By  W.  Penny  cross.     Is. 

Elegant  Extracts  ;  being  a  copious  Selection  of  instructive,  moral, 
and  entertaining  Passages,  from  the  most  eminent  British  Poi^a, 
6  vol.     32mo.     30s. 

The  Spirit  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron  ;  comprising  Three  Days* 
Entertainment.  Translated,  selected,  connected,  and  versified  from 
the  Italian.     3  vol.  post  8vo.     i/.  lis.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Poems.     By  T.  G.  Ackland.     10s.  6d. 

Death,  Judgment,  Heaven  and  Hell ;  a  Poem ;"  with  Hymns  and 
•ther  Pieces  ;  by  Samuel  Elsdale,  Clerk,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford,     5s. 

Tales.     By  G.  Crabbe.    8vo.  12s. 

The  State  Doctors,  or  a  Tale  of  the  Times;  a  Popm. 

Turning  Out,  or  St  Stephen's  in  an  Uproar;  by  P.  Pindar,  jun. 
is.  6d. 

The  Widower  ;  a  Poem,  in  Seven  parts.     8vo.     9s. 

Fowling,  a  Poem  in  five  books  ;  descriptive  of  Grouse,  Partridge, 
Pheasant,  Woodcock,  Duck,  and  Snipe  shooting.  By  the  Rev- 
John  Vincent,  B.  A.  Curate  of  Constantino,  Cornwall.  Second 
edition.     12mo.  boards.     10s.  6d. 

Rosara's  Chain,  or  the  Choice  of  Life ;  a  Poem,  by  Alicia  Le- 
fanu.  Niece  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan.  With  Five  ele- 
gant Engravings.     12nio.     Boards.     5s. 

rOLITICS,    AND    POLITICAL  ECONOMV. 

A  Serious  Call  to  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  approach- 
ing Dissolution  of  Parliament.     Qs,  6d. 

Letter  to  the  Members  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By 
.L  Carson.     Is. 

Bellingham's  Defence  Defended,  or  the  Trial  Retried.     Is. 
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Appeal  to  the  generojsity  of  the  British  Nation ;  on  behalf  of  the 

Family  of  15  ell  in  gh  am.     By  Mr  Clialmers.    Is. 

Thoughts  upon  the  immediate  means  of  meeting  the  Pressure  of 
Want.     By  a  London  Merchant.     Is. 

An  Addrtss  to  the  Landed  and  Commercial  Interests  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  present  State  of  the  Manufactures,  and  the  import- 
ance of  Cultivating  the  Waste  Lands  of  the  Empire.     2s. 

The  Protests  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  against 
the  Continuation  of  Sir  G.  Barlow  in  the  Government  of  Madras. 
2s.  6d. 

View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Present  War  witli 
France ;  exemplified  by  Extracts  from  Lord  Erskine's  justly  cele- 
brated Work  on  that  Subject.     2s.  6d. 

Substance  of  a  Conversation  with  J,  Bellingham  the  Assassin  of 
the  Late  Right  Honourable  S.  Perceval.     By  the  Kev.  J,  Wilson.    2s. 

Popular  Opinions,  or  a  Picture  of  Real  Life,  exhibited  in  a  Dia- 
logue between  a  Scottish  Farmer  and  a  Weaver. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  progressive  Value  of  Monej'',  as  marked  by 
the  Price  of  Agricultural  Products;  with  Observations  upon  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh*s  Tables,  deduced  from  a  Variety  of  Authori- 
ties, not  before  collected,  proving  the  Non-depreciation  of  Paper. 
By  Arther  Young,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.     3s.  6d. 

An  Awful  Warning,  or  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew;  inscribed 
to  tl\e  iNIemory  of  the  Right  Honourable  S.  Perceval.     3s.  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  British  and  Spanish  Heroism  at  Tariffa  in  Spain, 
during  the  late  memorable  Siege.    4s. 

An  effort  to  s^vc  the  Country;  or  Remarks  on  Captain  Pasley's 
Policy  of  the  British  Empire.     2s.  GA. 

Speeches  in  Parliament  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Wyndham, 
with  some  Account  of  his  Life.    By  J.  Amyot,  esq.    3  vol.   8vo.  36s. 

The  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  XXI. ;  being  the  first  volume  of 
the  present  Session.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Reflections  upon  the  Debate  on  Mr  Wortley's  last  Motion  upon 
the  influence  of  the  Household,  and  a  Refutation  of  the  Calumnies 
against  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville.     Is. 

An  Attempt  to  record  the  Political  Principles,  Sentiments,  and 
]\Iotivcs,  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt.     8vo.     6s. 

The  Protestant  Advocate ;  or  Review  of  Roman  Catholic  Publica- 
tions and  Magazines  of  Protestant  Intelligence.     No.  I.     Is. 

A  Letter  signed  by  Ten  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, containing  a  minute  examination  and  full  vindication  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  Sir  George  Barlow,  during  the  Dissensions  of 
the  Presidency  of  Madras.  Extracted  from  the  Papers  laid  before 
Parliament.     8to.     Ss.  6d. 

Official  Despatches  relating  to  the  late  Military  Troubles  at  Madras. 
Extracted  from  Papers  laid  before  Parliament.     ISmo.     Is.  6d. 

Questions  answered  relative  to  the  late  Conduct  of  some  Members. 
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of  the  Opposition;  or,  J.  Bull  esq.  consulting  the  Oracle  of  Delphi, 
2s.  6d. 

Appeal  to  public  Benevolence  for  the  Relief  of  Beggars,  with  a 
View  to  a  Plan  for  the  Suppression  of  Beggary.     By  J.  Martin.    6d, 

War  without  Disguise,  or  brief  Considerations  on  the  political  and 
commercial  Relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  the  close  of  1811.     Is. 

The  Speech  of  Henry  Brougham  esq.  to  hi?  Friends  assembled 
in  Clayton- Square,  Liverpool,  on  Friday  the  16th  October  1812, 
8vo.     Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Sermon  on  Fickleness  in  Religion.  By  Rev.  John  Lufchild. 
Is.  6d. 

The  Works  of  Rev.  W.  Huntingdon  S.  S.  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
at  Providence  Chapel,  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 

A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  in  Birmioghain, 
for  promoting  the  Bible  Society.     Is.  6d. 

A  New  Directory  for  Nonconformist  Churches ;  containing  free 
Remarks  on  their  Mode  of  Public  Worship,  and  a  Plan  for  the  Im- 
provement of  it.     8vo.     5s. 

The  Book  of  Job,  literally  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
and  restored  to  its  natural  arrangement ;  with  Notes  critical  and  il- 
lustrative.    By  John  Ma^on  Good,  F.  R.  S.     Svo.     16s. 

Infinite  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels,  or  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
dwelling,  with  the  Spirit  of  Satan,  in  the  tents  of  flesli.     is.  6d. 

The  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  considered,  with  reference  to 
the  safety  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  Rights  of  Religious 
Toleration.     5s. 

The  case  of  the  Heathen  compared  with  that  of  those  who  enjoy 
the  Blessings  of  the  Gospel.  By  Joseph-Holden  Pott,  A.  M.  Arch- 
deacon of  St  Albans.     2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Proclamation  Society,  &c.  By  the  late  Rev.  T. 
Clark.     6s. 

Pious  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Dr  Dod- 
dridge, Miss  Bowdler,  &c.  &c.    By  Miss  Marshall.     5s.  6d.  boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  Description  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  Wiltshire ;  illustrated  by  Views, 
drawn  and  engraved  by  James  Storer ;  royal  4to.  with  proofs  on  In- 
dia paper,  21  2s.  -,  ditto  on  common  paper,  IL  5s. ;  super-royal  Svo, 
16s.  „  , 

The  History  of  Lynn,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Political,  Commercial, 
Biographical,  Municipal,  and  Military.  By  William  Richards,  M.  A. 
2  vol.  Svo.     1^.  lis.  6d,  boards. 

The  Counties  separately  ;  Middlesex  and  Hertford  7s.  6d,~Buck- 
ingham,  6s.-— Oxford  5s — Gloucester  5s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  Beauties  of  Monmouthshire.     18mo.    5s. 

A  Topographical  Map  of  the  County  of  Cork,  from  an  actual 
survey.     3/.  3s.  in  sheets. 
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Ancient  Reliques,  or  Delineations  of  Monastic,  Castellated,  and 
Domestic  Architecture.     Vol.  I.  foolsc.  20s. ;  or  8vo  fine  paper  32s. 

Account  of  the  Island  of  Madeira.     By  D.  Pitta.     8vo. 

Relics  of  Antiquity,  or  Remains  of  Ancient  Sculpture  in  Great 
Britain;  with  descriptive  Sketches.  By  I.  Prout.  4to.  1/.  10s. 
Imperial  4to.  4/.  4s. 

Etchings  of  Tenby  ;  including  many  authentic  edifices  which  have 
been  destroyed,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  most  striking  peculia- 
rities in  early  Flemish  Architecture;  with  a  short  account  of  diat 
town,  and  of  the  principal  buildings  in  its  neighbourhood.  By 
Charles  Norris,  Esq.     4to.     40  plates.      M.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Three 
Choirs  of  Glourtster,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  and  of  the  Charity 
connected  with  it.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  View  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Parochial  Clergy  of  this  Kingdom,  from  the  earliest  Times.  By 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  Rector  of  Rod- 
marton,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  A  few  copies 
on  large  paper  12s. 

Ancient  History  of  South  Wiltshire.  Part  III.  and  final.  By- 
Sir  R.  C  Hoare.     Folio  4/.  4s.     Large  paper  6/.  6s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  into  the  interior  of  Brazil,  particularly  in  the  Gold  and 
Diamond  Districts  of  that  Country.     By  J.  Mawe.     4to.     21.  2s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  principal  Events  of  the  Campaigns  of  1809, 
1810,  and  1811,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  interspersed  with  remarks 
on  local  scenery  and  manners  ;  in  a  series  of  Letters.  By  Captain 
William  Stothert,  Adjutant  Third  Guards,  8vo.  with  a  map  of  the 
seat  of  war.     8s. 

A  Sketch  of  the  present  State  of  Caraccas,  including  a  Journey 
from  Caraccas  through  La  Victoria  and  Valencia  to  Puerto  Cabello. 
By  Robert  Semple,  author  of  "  Two  Journeys  in  Spain,  "  &c,     6s. 

Observations  and  Remarks  during  four  different  excursions  made 
to  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  years  1810  and  "1811.  By 
Daniel  Carless  Webb.     8vo,     10s.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Passage  from  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  winter  of  1799.     By  John  Luce.     2s.  6d. 

Letters  from  the  Continent,  describing  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Switzerland,  in  the  years  1790, 
1791,  and  1792.     8vo.    7s. 

Letters  on  the  Nicobar  Islands,  their  Natural  Productions,  and  he 
Manners,  &c.  of  the  Natives.  Addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Haensel, 
to  the  Rev.  C  J.  Latrobe.     3s. 

Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at  Sea  ;  or,  Historical  Narratives  of  the 
most  noted  Calamities  and  Providential  Deliverances  which  have  re- 
sulted from  Maritime  Enterprise  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  various  Expe- 
dients for  preserving  the  Lives  of  Mariners.  With  two  Maps.  5 
tol.     8vo.     1/.  16s. 
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Administration,  Marquis  Wellesley's  proceedings  towards  the  forma- 
tion of,  29. 

African  Institution,  Sixth  Report  of  the  Directors  of,  58 charac- 
ter of  Mr  Macaulay,  ib. — prodigious  slave  trade  still  carried  on  by 
the  Portugueze  and  Spaniards,  59— rapid  extension  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil  hostile  to  our  own  planters,  61 — case  of  the  brig  Amelia, 
62 — Institution  deprived  of  much  valuable  information  by  the 
death  of  Mr  Ludlow — remarks  on  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  68 
—no  natural  and  fixed  incapacities  in  Africans,  69 — of  the  Afri- 
can courts  of  justice,  75 — accounts  of  Mr  Park,  77. 

Amazons,  a  species  of  large  ants  so  called,  163. 

Amelia,  brig,  case  of,  62. 

America,  effects  of  our  proceedings  produced  on  the  councils  of,  234^ 
— importance  of  their  market  to  this  country,  242. 

American  state  papers,  correspondence  between  Messrs  Smith,  Pin- 
kerton,  and  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  451 — repeal  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  considerably  narrowed  the  controversy  between  the  two 
countries,  453 — impressing  of  American  seamen  into  the  British 
service  gives  rise  to  much  deep-rooted  animosity,  455. 

Ants,     See  Huber, 

Aphis,  an  insect  reared  by  ants  for  their  food,  154. 

B 

Bareith,  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  of,  255 — general  character  of  the 
work,  257 — portrait  of  the  author's  father  Frederic- William,  258 
—account  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his  Empress  on  a  visit  to  Ber- 
lin, 260 — of  George  I.  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter,  262 — visit  of 
Frederic  to  Augustus  King  of  Poland,  263^  marriage  of  the  au- 
thoress, 267 — her  journey  to  her  husband's  court  at  Bareith  de- 
scribed, ib. — returns  to  Berlin,  where  she  is  received  with  cold- 
ness and  ridicule  by  the  Qfieen,  270 — death  o^  the  King  oi  Prus- 
sia, 274 — hereditary  monarchy  the  best  form  of  government,  276. 

Barriga  Negra,  description  of,  305. 
VOL.  XX.  NO.  40.  K  k 
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Biof,  M.,  his  history  of  the  barometer  examined,  169. 

Brazily  Mr  Mawe's  travels  into  the  interior  of,  !305. 

Brotighamy  Henry,  esq.  his  speech  upon  the  present  state  of  com 
merce  and  manufiictures,  234 — Orders  in  Comicil,  their  baneful 
effects  on  the  country,  235 — their  origin,  236  -  observations  on 
our  commercial  policy  towards  France,  238  effects  of  our  pro- 
ceedings produced  on  the  councils  of  America,  234- — witnesses 
examined  by  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  present  state 
of  trade  in  the  country,  240 — extracts  from  Mr  Brougham's 
speech  respecting  the  importance  of  the  American  market  to  this 
country,  242 — relation  of  the  Spanish  war  to  the  American  trade, 
245. 

Brougham,  Mr,  evidence  bef'^re   the  select  committee,  491 — letter 
from  William  Roscoe  to,  127. 

BurdetU  Sir  Francis,  his  election  for  Westminster  in  1807,  140. 

Burke,  Mr,  his  proposal  for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliament 


CantaGallot  description  of  the  silver  mine  of,  309. 

Catholtc  question.     See  Sussex,  Duke  of,  54. 

Chenevix*St  Richard,  two  plays*  203 — more  difficult  to  write  toler- 
able plays  now  than  formerly,  ib. — tiie  difficui  y  pointed  out,  ib. — 
successful  imitation  of  the  general  style  ot  our  older  diamatists, 
204 — but  his  attempts  to  copy  the  baldness  and  originality  of 
Shakespeare  render  him  often  unintelligible,  205 — ^his  merits  and 
demerits  examined,  206 — extracts  from  the  Mantuan  Revels,  207 
— from  Henry  the  Seventh,  210. 

Commerce,  tlie  effect  which  it  would  produce  by  an  uninterrupted 
trade  with  the  Continent,  217. 

Copenhagen,  attack  on,  319. 

Cormvallis,  Lord,  extract  of  a  dispatch  from,  respecting  India,  45. 

Crabhe,  Rev.  George,  Tales  by,  J77 — general  remarks  on  the  work, 
278 — Mr  Crabbe*s  writings  peculiarly  recommended  to  middlmg 
or  humble  classes  of  the  community,  279 — remarks  on,  and  ex- 
tracts from  the  Dun^b  Orators,  231 — from  the  Parting  Hour,  232 
— Procrastination,  286  -the  Patron,  288  the  Frank  Courtship, 
289— the  Widow's  Tale,  290— Arabella.  29;— the  Lover's  Jour- 
ney,  292 — Edward  Shore,  295 — Jesse  and  Colin,  297 — remarks 
on  the  Struggles  of  Conscience,  298 — the  Confident,  299 — ex- 
tracts from  Resentment  ib. -remarks  on  tlie  Wager,  301 — the 
Convert,  ib. — extracts  fr^m  the  t*rothers,  302 — remarks  on  the 
Learned  Boy,  ib. — Mr  Crabbe's  laUifUtge  and  versification,  305. 

Crossraguell,  Abbot  of,  disputes  with  John  Knox,  20. 

Cuba  and  Brazil,  rapid  extension  t-f,  hostile  to  our  own  planters..  61. 

Cunha,  M.  da,  principes  mathematiques  de,  425. 

Cuv'ier  etBrogniart,  Essai  sur  la Geogr.-iphie  Mineralogique  des  Envir- 
ons de  Paris,  account  of,  369-— descriptioii  of  the  di&rent  species  of 
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strata,  371 — survey  of  the  Parisian  strata  recommended  as  a  mo- 
del to  be  foil  wed  in  all  similar  inquiries,  384'— the  country  about 
London  would  afford  an  excellent  subject  for  a  survey  of  this 
kind,  ib. — and  Edinburgh  affords  very  good  scope  for  a  survey 
of  the  same  kind,  389. 


East -India  Company's  chajter,  471 -—interests  of  three  parties  in- 
voivtid  in  the  questions  of  Indian  trade  and  government,  473 — 
these  are  the  East  India  Company,  British  nation,  and  the  people 
of  India,  ib — extract  from  Mr  Colebrooke  on  the  government  and 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  477 — examination  of  Mr 
Bazeit,  478 — Mr  Fawcet,  ib. — Mr  Innes,  479 — supposed  danger 
of  colonization  a  prejudice  which  has  now  lost  much  of  its  force, 
485 — extract  from  Mr  Hastings's  review  of  Bengal,  ib. — Mr 
Brougham's  evidence  before  the  select  committee,  486 — import- 
ant questions  respecting  th^  East  India  monopoly,  491. 

EdgevooriJu  Miss  her  tales  of  fashionable  life,  100 — character  of  the 
work,  ib. — extracts  from  Vivian,  106 — Emilie  de  Coulanges,  108 
— Absentee,  114. 


Faith,  confession  of,  presented  to  parliament  by  John  Knox.  17. 

Fingal,   Earl,  his  conduct  during  the  rebellion,  257. 

FrancCi  Mr  Roscoe's  observations  on  the  danger  of  a  peace  with, 
21  i — overtures  of  the  French  government,  231 — our  Continental 
policy  towards  France,  338 — description  of  the  stratification  a- 
round  the  metropolis  of  369 

Frederick  William,  king  of  Prussia,  portrait  of,  258. 


Geneva,  John  Knox  retires  to,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  during 

the  reformation,  13. 
Geometry,  Leslie's  elements  of,  79. 

H 

Hastings,  Mr,  account  of  his  government  in  India,  58. 

Hume,  Mr,  his  remark  on  the  wars  of  England,  214. 

Huber,  P.  on  ants,  143 — analysis  of  the  work,  146-— industry  and 
activity  of  ants  attracted  much  notice  from  the  ancients,  ib — -pre- 
sent striking  analogies  with  bees,  147 — diflFerent  species  distin- 
guished  by  great  diversities  cf  manners,  ib. — their  habitations,  ib. 
—rear  the  aphis  for  their  fooii,  154— method  of  conveying  their 
impressions  to  one  another,  157  ^their  exercises,  160— wars,  162 
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— aiiiazons,  a  species  of  large  anis,  163 — general  observations  on 
the  work,  165* 

I 


India    political  history  of.     See  Malcolm. 
In^iitutioHy  African,  Sixth  Report  of  the  Directors  of,  5^. 
fhsurancci  expense  of  compared,  in  time  of  peace  and  in  war,  219. 
Jrelandy  political  account  of.     See  IVakeJield, 


Jaragiia,  Mr  Mawe^s  description  of  the  gold  mines  of,  308. 
Jigitonhonhaf  diamond  works  on  the  river  of,  312. 

K 

Knox,  John,  account  of  his  life,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M*Cree,  L 


LecUe's,  Gould  Francis,  Essay  on  the  practice  of  the  British 
Government,  315.  A  direct  attack  on  the  free  constitution  of 
England,  ib.  Two  periods  when  the  prori'ulgation  of  the  au- 
thor's doctrine  may  be  considered  as  dangerous,  316.  The  one, 
when  the  friends  of  arbitrary  power  are  strong  and  daring,  ib. — 

The  other,  when  they  are  substantially  weak  and  desperate,  ib 

No  corrupt  motives  imputed  to  the  author,  ib. — but  rash  in  ven- 
turing hi»  spe^ulaiions  before  the  public  with  his  present  stock  of 
information,  ib.  Mr  Leckie's  rerriarks  on  Mr  Pitt,  318 — Mr  Fox, 
319.  On  the  nature  and  uses  of  monarchy,  and  the  rights  and 
powers  of  a  sovereign,  322.  Advantages  of  a  free  government 
contrasted  with  absolute  monarchy,  34-5. 

lueslie.  Professor  John,  his  Elements  of  Geometry,  Geometrical  A- 
nalysis,  and  Plane  Trigonometry,  examined,  79.  Character  of 
Mr  Leslie's  work,  96. 

Liverpool  and  Bristol,  expense  of  their  elections  stated,  137. 

Ludloto,  Mr,  African  Institution  deprived  of  much  valuable  infor- 
mation by  his  death,  67. 

M 


Macaulay^  Mr,  character  of,  58. 

M'Criet  Rev.  Thcmas,  his  Account  of  the  Life  of  John  Knox,  1. 
Knox  remembered  oftener  for  reproach  than  for  veneration,  2. 
Chief  cause  of  the  prejudices  that  still  subsist  against  his  charac- 
ter, 3.  Account  of  the  early  part  of  his  life,  4.  State  of  reli- 
gion in  Scotland  at  the  Reformation,  5.  Knox  retires  to  the 
Castle  of  St  Andrew's,  9— taken  prisoner,  lO^-liberated,  11. 
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Extracts  from  bis  letters,  12.  Retires  to  Geneva,  13.  Returns 
to  Scotland,  16.  Presents  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  Parliament, 
"which  is  ratified,  and  the  Popish  form  of  worship  solemnly  sup- 
pressed, 17.  Disputes  with  the  Abbot  of  Crossraguell,  20,  Ar- 
raigned, fur  treasonable  praciices,  but  acquitted,  ib.  His  last 
pubi'C  appearance,  2 f— -Death,  22~Character,  23.  Justification 
of  'he  Dcotish  reformers,  24-.  Character  of  Mr  M*Crie's  work, 
29. 

Malcolm^  John,  his  Political  History  of  India,  38.  Character  of 
the  work,  ib.  Extrncts  from  Mr  Pitt's  bill,  4-2.  Account  of  Mr 
Hastings's  government  of  India,  ^o.  Extract  of  a  despatch  from 
Lord  Cornwallis,  45.  Remarks  on  the  policy  pursued  in  India, 
49.  Nature  of  the  policy  recommended  for  the  government  of 
Ii^dia,  51. 

Mahnsbury,  Lord,  his  embassy,  410. 

Mavoe,  John,  his  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  S05.  Descrip- 
tion of  Barriga  Negra,  ib.  Dexterity  of  the  Peons  in  catching 
cattle,  306-  Account  of  the  Zurilia,  307.  Description  of  the. 
city  of  St  Paul's,  ib.  Gold  mines  of  Jaragua,  308.  Manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  St  Paul's,  309.  Diamond  works  on  the  river 
Jigiton-honha,  312. 

Melville,  Lord,,  his  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Mr  Fox,  422. 

Merrit,  J.  his  Letter  to  Mr  Roscoe,  127. 

Mineralogy  of  the  environs  of  Paris.     See  Cuvier. 

Moira,  Earl,  makes  a  proposition  to  the  Opposition,  33.  Remarks 
o«   his  conduct,  35.     His  proposition  rejected,  37. 

Musce  Edtiienses,  character  of,  387.  Difference  of  the  disciplina 
of  English  and  Scotish  schools,  ib.  Practice  of  versification  in 
schools,  388.  Advantage  of,  ib.  What  seems  to  be  its  pro- 
per rank  in  a  great  school,  ib.  Extracts  from  the  Late  Arrival 
of  Spring,  397.  Description  of  the  Captive,  398.  The  Nile, 
40L 

O 

Orders  in  Council,     See  Brougham. 

P 

Park,  Mr,  account  of,  77. 

Peace,  obvious  impediments  which  retard  the  accomplishment*of, 
214.  Survey  of  the  benefit  which  might  be  expected  from  peace, 
ib.  Comforts  which  would  arise  to  the  community  by  a  termina* 
tion  of  the  war,  218. 

Pitt,  Mr,  remarks  on  his  bill,  42. 

Peons,  their  dexterity  in  catching  cattle,  306. 

Political  reform,  observations  on,  405 — st  ucture  of  society  among 
the  free  states  of  antiquity,  406--they  ditter  in  two  grtar  features, 
ib. — the  military  profession  become  a  separate  empioyaient,  ib. — 
system  of  representation  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  ib. — Laws 
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against  popular  meetings  introduced,  409 — petitioned  against, 
410 — Lord  Malnisbury's  embassy,  ib.  benefits  which  result  to 
the  country  from  an  unrestrained  expression  ot"  popular  opinion, 
411 — interests  of  the  manufacturing  ditricts  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment, 417^ — extract  from  Mr  Burke's  proposal  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  Parliament,  421  remai  ks  on  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Fox,  422. 
Popular  branch  of  the  Constitution,  inquiry  into  the  origin  of,  405. 

R 

Rejected  Addresses,  or  New  Theatrum  Poetarurn,  425 — character  of, 
484 — remarks  on  Burke's  imitation  of  Boiingbroke,  436 — Extracts 
from  imitation  of  Fitzgerald,  437 — tf  Mr  Wordsworth,  43b— 
Lord  Byron,  439 — Living  Lustres,  440 — Rebuilding,  441  —  Dru- 
Ty's  Dirge,  442 — Tale  of  Drury.  442 — the  Beautiful  Incendiary, 
444 — Fire  and  Ale,  445  -Playhouse  Musings,  446-  a  New  Half- 
penny Ballad,  &c   ib 

RelfgioUy  state  of,  in  Scotland,  at  the  Reformation,  5. 

Roscoe,  William,  esq.,  his  letter  to  H.  Brougham,  esq.,  on  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  127 — character  of  Mr  Roscoe,  127 — House  of 
Commons  might  be  essentially  improved  by  the  diminution  of  e- 
lectlon  expenses,  128 — these  expenses  considered,  ib.  -  conse- 
quences arising  from  the  right  of  nonresidence  to  vote,  130 — 
Lord  Tavistock's  plan  deserves  support,  133 — though  exposed  to 
material  objections,  134— expense  of  contested  elections,  135 — 
of  Liverpool  and  Bristol  elections,  137 — what  the  effects  vvoidd 
be  were  these  expenses  cut  off,  ib.  the  manner  in  which  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  was  returned,  140     state  of  the  country,  142. 

Roscoe,  William,  on  the  danger  of  peace  with  France,  212 — not 
intended  to  enlarge  upon  the  contents  of  this  publication,  ib. — 
obvious  impediments  that  retard  the  accomplishment  of  peace, 
214 — Mr  Hume's  remark,  that  all  the  wars  which  England  has 
ever  waged,  have  been  persisted  in  by  her  long  after  the  period 
of  their  legitimate  termination,  ib. — survey  of  the  benefits  which 
might  be  expected  from  peace,  ib. — effects  which  an  uninterrupt- 
ed commerce  with  the  Continent  would  produce,  217 — comforts 
arising  to  the  community  from  peace,  218 — article  of  insurance 
compared,  in  time  of  peace  and  in  war,  ib.  the  effects  of  taxes 
in  raising  the  markets,  221 — a  view  of  the  burthens  which  would 
be  taken  off"  w£re  the  war  at  an  end,  224 — overtures  of  the  French 
government,  231-r-our  engagements  with  Spain  and  Portugal  not 
causes,  but  effects  of  our  determination  to  continue  the  war,  232. 


I 


St  Andre'voSy  John  Knox  retires  to  the  Castle  of,  9. 
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Shakespeare,  Mr  Chenevix's  attempt  to  copy  the  boldness  and  origi- 
nality of  his  style,  205. 

Sierra-lu,eone,  remarks  on  the  colony  of,  68. 

Slave-trade,  still  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  59. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  our  engagements  with,  not  causes  but  effects  of 
our  determiiiation  to  continue  the  war,  232. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  esq.,  his  account  of  a  boy  born  blind  and  deaf, 
462 — interesting  subject  for  philosophical  observation,  4-70 — re- 
commended to  the  liberality  of  Government,  471. 

Sussex,  Duke  of,  his  speech  on  the  Catholic  Question,  54 — extracts 
from,  55 — notions  entertained  by  Protestants  of  what  the  Catho- 
lics mean  by  the  inflillibility  of  the  Pope,  55  —Catholic  Questioa 
has  gained  ground  considerably  within  the  last  year,  57. 


Tavistock,  Lord,  his  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  133. 
Theatrum  Poetarum.     See  Rejected  Addresses, 

W 

Wakefield,  Edward's  statistical  and  political  account  of  Ireland,  346 
character  of  the  work,  ib. — remarks  on  the  general  politics  of  Mr 
Wakefield,  347  -  Political  state  of  Ireland,  349  -county  of  Tip- 
perary,  351 — sentiments  of  Protestants  respecting  the  Catholics, 

ib. — cause  and  circumstances  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  355 

Earl  of  FingalPs  conduct  during  the  rebellion,  357 — fewer  Ca- 
tholics enter  the  army  and  navy  than  is  generally  believed,  358 — 
Popery  laws  diminish  the  Irish  recruits,  359 — Catholic  question 
at  present  endangered  by  too  confident  an  assurance  of  easy  vic- 
tory, 360. 

JVellesley,  Marquis  of,  his  proceedings  in  the  formation  of  an  admi- 
nistration, 29 — character  of  Mr  Perceval,  29 — first  proposition 
made  to  the  opposition,  32 — second  proposition,  33  conduct  of 
the  opposition,  34 — conduct  of  Lord  Moira,  35 — correspondence 
with  Messrs  Smith  and  Pinkerton,  451. 
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No,  XLL  mil  he  piihlishcd  in  February  16i':3, 


D.  Willison  Printer,  Edinburgh. 
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